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Preface to the Second Edition 



In the twenty years since the first edition, the promise of the Standard Model of Particle 
Physics has been fulfilled. The detailed behavior of the W and Z bosons did conform to 
expectations. The sixth quark finally arrived. The pattern of CP violation in B mesons fit 
convincingly the predictions based on the Kobayashi-Maskawa model. These three devel- 
opments require three new chapters. The big surprise was the observation of neutrino oscil- 
lations. Neutrino masses and oscillations were not required by the Standard Model but are 
easily accommodated within it. An extensive fourth new chapter covers this history. 

Though the neutrino story is not yet fully known, the basics of the Standard Model are 
all in place and so this is an appropriate time to update the Experimental Foundations of 
Particle Physics. We fully anticipate that the most exciting times in particle physics lie just 
ahead with the opening of the Large Hadron Collider at CERN. This Second Edition pro- 
vides a recapitulation of some 75 years of discovery in anticipation of even more profound 
revelations. 

Not only physics has changed, but technology, too. The bound journals we dragged to 
the xerox machine are now available from the internet with a few keystrokes on a laptop. 
Nonetheless, we have chosen to stick with our original format of text alternating with 
reprinted articles, believing Gutenberg will survive Gates and that there is still great value 
in having the physical text in your hands. 

Choosing articles to reprint has become more difficult with the proliferation of experi- 
ments aimed at the most promising measurements. In some cases we have been forced to 
make an arbitrary selection from competing experiments with comparable results. 

We would like to acknowledge again the physicists whose papers we reprint here. We 
have benefited from the advice of many colleagues for this Second Edition and would 
like to mention, in particular, Stuart Freedman, Fred Gilman, Dave Jackson, Zoltan Ligeti, 
Kerstin Tackmann, Frank Tackmann, George Trilling, and Stan Wojcicki. 

R. N. C. 
G. G. 

Berkeley, California, 2008 



Preface to the First Edition 



Fifty years of particle physics research has produced an elegant and concise theory of 
particle interactions at the subnuclear level. This book presents the experimental founda- 
tions of that theory. A collection of reprints alone would, perhaps, have been adequate 
were the audience simply practicing particle physicists, but we wished to make this mate- 
rial accessible to advanced undergraduates, graduate students, and physicists with other 
fields of specialization. The text that accompanies each selection of reprints is designed to 
introduce the fundamental concepts pertinent to the articles and to provide the necessary 
background information. A good undergraduate training in physics is adequate for under- 
standing the material, except perhaps some of the more theoretical material presented in 
smaller print and some portions of Chapters 6, 7, 8, and 12, which can be skipped by the 
less advanced reader. 

Each of the chapters treats a particular aspect of particle physics, with the topics given 
basically in historical order. The first chapter summarizes the development of atomic and 
nuclear physics during the first third of the twentieth century and concludes with the dis- 
coveries of the neutron and the positron. The two succeeding chapters present weakly 
decaying non-strange and strange particles, and the next two the antibaryons and the res- 
onances. Chapters 6 and 7 deal with weak interactions, parity and CP violation. The con- 
temporary picture of elementary particles emerges from deep inelastic lepton scattering in 
Chapter 8, the discovery of charm and the tau lepton in Chapter 9, quark and gluon jets 
in Chapter 10, and the discovery of the b-quark in Chapter 11. The synthesis of all this 
is given in Chapter 1 2, beginning with neutral current interactions and culminating in the 
discovery of the W and Z. 

A more efficient presentation can be achieved by working in reverse, starting from the 
standard model of QCD and electroweak interactions and concluding with the hadrons. 
This, however, leaves the reader with the fundamentally false impression that particle 
physics is somehow derived from an a priori theory. It fails, too, to convey the standard 
model's real achievement, which is to encompass the enormous wealth of data accumulated 
over the last fifty years. 

Our approach, too, has its limitations. Devoting pages to reprinting articles has forced 
sacrifices in the written text. The result cannot be considered a complete textbook. The 
reader should consult some of the additional references listed at the end of each chapter. 
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The text by D. H. Perkins provides an excellent supplement. A more fundamental problem 
is that, quite naturally, we have reprinted (we believe) correct experiments and provided 
(we hope!) the correct interpretations. However, at any time there are many contending 
theories and sometimes contradictory experiments. By selecting those experiments that 
have stood the test of time and ignoring contemporaneous results that were later disproved, 
this book inevitably presents a smoother view of the subject than would a more histor- 
ically complete treatment. Despite this distortion, the basic historical outline is clear. In 
the reprinted papers the reader will see the growth of the field, from modest experiments 
performed by a few individuals at cosmic-ray laboratories high atop mountains, to monu- 
mental undertakings of hundreds of physicists using apparatus weighing thousands of tons 
to measure millions of particle collisions. The reader will see as well the development of 
a description of nature at the most fundamental level so far, a description of elegance and 
economy based on great achievements in experimental physics. 

Selecting articles to be reprinted was difficult. The sixty or so experimental papers ulti- 
mately selected all played important roles in the history of the field. Many other important 
articles have not been reprinted, especially when there were two nearly simultaneous dis- 
coveries of the same particle or effect. In two instances, for the sake of brevity, we chose 
to reprint just the first page of an article. By choosing to present usually the first paper on a 
subject often a later paper that may have been more complete has been neglected. In some 
cases, through oversight or ignorance we may simply have failed to include a paper that 
ought to be present. Some papers were not selected simply because they were too long. 
We extend our apologies to our colleagues whose papers have not been included for any of 
these reasons. The reprinted papers are referred to in boldface, while other papers are listed 
in ordinary type. The reprinted papers are supplemented by numerous figures taken from 
articles that have not been reprinted and which sometimes represent more recent results. 
Additional references, reviews or textbooks, are listed at the end of each chapter. 

Exercises have been provided for the student or assiduous reader. They are of varying 
difficulty; the most difficult and those requiring more background are marked with an aster- 
isk. In addition to a good standard textbook, the reader will find it helpful to have a copy of 
the most recent Review of Particle Properties, which may be obtained as described at the 
end of Chapter 2. 

G. G. would like to acknowledge 15 years of collaboration in particle physics with 
Sulamith Goldhaber (1923-1965). 

We would like to thank the many particle physicists who allowed us to reproduce their 
papers, completely or in part, that provide the basis for this book. We are indebted, as well, 
to our many colleagues who have provided extensive criticism of the written text. These 
include F. J. Gilman, J. D. Jackson, P. V. Landshoff, V. Liith, M. Suzuki, and G. H. Trilling. 
The help of Richard Robinson and Christina F. Dieterle is also acknowledged. Of course, 
the omissions and inaccuracies are ours alone. 

R. N. C. 
G. G. 
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The Atom Completed and a New Particle 



The origins of particle physics: The atom, radioactivity, 

and the discovery of the neutron and the positron, 1895-1933. 

The fundamental achievement of physical science is the atomic model of matter. That 
model is simplicity itself. All matter is composed of atoms, which themselves form aggre- 
gates called molecules. An atom contains a positive nucleus very much smaller than the 
full atom. A nucleus with atomic mass A contains Z protons and A — Z neutrons. The 
neutral atom has, as well, Z electrons, each with a mass only 1/1836 that of a proton. The 
chemical properties of the atom are determined by Z; atoms with equal Z but differing A 
have the same chemistry and are known as isotopes. 

This school-level description did not exist at all in 1895. Atoms were the creation of 
chemists and were still distrusted by many physicists. Electrons, protons, and neutrons 
were yet to be discovered. Atomic spectra were well studied, but presented a bewilder- 
ing catalog of lines connected, at best, by empirical rules like the Balmer formula for the 
hydrogen atom. Cathode rays had been studied, but many regarded them as uncharged, 
electromagnetic waves. Chemists had determined the atomic weights of the known ele- 
ments and Mendeleev had produced the periodic table, but the concept of atomic number 
had not yet been developed. 

The discovery of X-rays by W. C. Rontgen in 1895 began the revolution that was to pro- 
duce atomic physics. Rontgen found that cathode-ray tubes generate penetrating, invisible 
rays that can be observed with fluorescent screens or photographic film. This discovery 
caused a sensation. Royalty vied for the opportunity to have their hands X-rayed, and soon 
X-rays were put to less frivolous uses in medical diagnosis. 

The next year, Henri Becquerel discovered that uranium emitted radiation that could 
darken photographic film. While not creating such a public stir as did X-rays, within two 
years radioactivity had led to remarkable new results. In 1898, Marie Curie, in collabora- 
tion with her husband, Pierre, began her monumental work, which resulted in the discovery 
of two new elements, polonium and radium, whose level of activity far exceeded that of 
uranium. This made them invaluable sources for further experiments. 

A contemporaneous achievement was the demonstration by J. J. Thomson that cathode 
rays were composed of particles whose ratio of charge to mass was very much greater 
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than that previously measured for ions. From his identification of electrons as a universal 
constituent of matter, Thomson developed his model of the atom consisting of many, 
perhaps thousands of electrons in a swarm with balancing positive charge. In time, how- 
ever, it became clear that the number of electrons could not be so great without conflicting 
with data on the scattering of light by atoms. 

The beginning of the new century was marked by Planck's discovery of the blackbody 
radiation law, which governs emission from an idealized object of a specified tempera- 
ture. Having found empirically a functional form for the energy spectrum that satisfied 
both theoretical principles and the high-quality data that had become available, Planck per- 
sisted until he had a physical interpretation of his result: An oscillator with frequency v 
has energy quantized in units of h v. In one of his three great papers of 1905, Einstein used 
Planck's constant, h, to explain the photoelectric effect: Electrons are emitted by illumi- 
nated metals, but the energy of the electrons depends on the frequency of the light, not its 
intensity. Einstein showed that this could be explained if light of frequency v were com- 
posed of individual quanta of energy h v. 

Investigations of radioactivity were pursued by others besides Becquerel and the Curies. 
A young New Zealander, Ernest Rutherford came to England after initiating his own 
research on electromagnetic waves. He was soon at the forefront of the investigations of 
radioactivity, identifying and naming alpha and beta radiation. At McGill University in 
Montreal, he and Frederick Soddy showed that radioactive decay resulted in the transmu- 
tation of elements. In 1907, Rutherford returned to England to work at Manchester, where 
his research team determined the structure of the atom. 

Rutherford's favorite technique was bombardment with alpha particles. At McGill, 
Rutherford had found strong evidence that the alpha particles were doubly ionized helium 
atoms. At Manchester, together with Thomas Royds, he demonstrated this convincingly 
in 1909 by observing the helium spectrum produced in a region surrounding a radioactive 
source. Hans Geiger and Ernest Marsden, respectively aged 27 and 20, carried out an 
experiment in 1909 under Rutherford's direction in which alpha particles were observed 
to scatter from a thin metal foil. Much to their surprise, many of the alpha particles were 
scattered through substantial angles. This was impossible to reconcile with Thomson's 
model of the atom. In 1911, Rutherford published his analysis of the experiment showing 
that the atom had a small, charged nucleus. 

This set the stage for the efforts of Niels Bohr. The atom of J. J. Thomson did not a 
priori have any particular size. The quantities of classical nonrelativistic physics 
did not provide dimensionful quantities from which a size could be constructed. In 
addition to the electron mass, m e , there was the electron's charge squared, e 2 , with 
dimensions mass x length 3 /time 2 . Bohr noted that Planck's constant had dimensions 
mass x length 2 /time. In a somewhat ad hoc way, Bohr managed to combine m e , e 2 , and 
h to obtain as a radius for the hydrogen atom ao — h 2 /(m e e 2 ), where H — h/2jt, and 
derived the Balmer formula for the hydrogen spectrum, and the Rydberg constant which 
appears in it. 

Despite this great achievement, the structure of atoms with higher values of Z 
remained obscure. In 1911, Max von Laue predicted that X-rays would show diffraction 
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characteristics when scattered from crystals. This was demonstrated in short order by 
Friedrich and Knipping and in 1914 Moseley was able to apply the technique to analyze X- 
rays emitted by the full list of known elements. He found that certain discrete X-ray lines, 
the K lines, showed a simple behavior. Their frequencies were given by v — vq{h — a) 2 , 
where vo was a fixed frequency and a was a constant near 1. Here n took on integral 
values, a different value for each element. Moseley immediately understood that n gave 
the positive charge of the nucleus. In a stroke, he had brought complete order to the table 
of elements. The known elements were placed in sequence and gaps identified for the 
missing elements. 

While the atomic number was an integer, the atomic weights measured relative to hydro- 
gen were sometimes close to integers and sometimes not, depending on the particular ele- 
ment. Soddy first coined the term isotopes to refer to chemically inseparable versions of 
an element with differing atomic weights. By 1913, J. J. Thomson had demonstrated the 
existence of neon isotopes with weights 20 and 22. The high-precision work of F. W. Aston 
using mass spectrometry established that each isotope had nearly integral atomic weight. 
The chemically observed nonintegral weights were simply due to the isotopic mixtures. It 
was generally assumed that the nucleus contained both protons and electrons, with their 
difference determining the chemical element. 

The story of the years 1924-7 is well-known and needs no repeating here. Quantum 
mechanics developed rapidly, from de Broglie's waves through Heisenberg's matrix 
mechanics to its mature expression in the Schrodinger equation and Dirac's formulation of 
transition amplitudes. The problem of the electronic structure of the atom was reduced to 
a set of differential equations, approximations to which explained not just hydrogen, but 
all the atoms. Only the nucleus remained a mystery. 

While the existence of the neutron was proposed by Rutherford as early as 1920, until its 
actual discovery both theorists and experimenters continued to speak of the nucleus as hav- 
ing A protons and A — Z electrons. The development of quantum mechanics compounded 
the problems of this model. It was nearly impossible to confine the electron inside a space 
as small as a nucleus, since by the uncertainty principle this would require the electron to 
have very large momentum. 

By 1926 it was understood that all particles were divided into two classes according to 
their angular momentum. The total angular momentum (spin) of a particle is always an 
integral or half-integral multiple of h. Those with half-integral angular momentum (in units 
of h) are called fermions, while those with integral angular momentum are called bosons. 
The quantum mechanical wave function of a system (e.g. an atom) must be antisymmetric 
under the interchange of identical fermions and symmetric under the interchange of identi- 
cal bosons. Electrons, protons, and neutrons all have spin 1/2 (angular momentum hll) and 
are thus fermions. The alpha particle with spin 0 and the deuteron with spin 1 are bosons. 

These fundamental facts about spin could not be reconciled with the prevailing picture 
of the nucleus N) 4 . If it contains 14 protons and 7 electrons, it should be a fermion and 
have half-integral spin. In fact, it was shown to have spin 1 by Ornstein and van Wyk, who 
studied the intensities of rotational bands in the spectrum of Njj", and shown to be a boson 
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by measurements of its Raman spectrum by Rasetti. These results were consistent with 
each other, but not with the view that N^ 4 contained 14 protons and 7 electrons. 

Walter Bothe and Herbert Becker unknowingly observed neutrons when they used polo- 
nium as an alpha source to bombard beryllium. They produced the reaction: 

He 4 + Be^C> 2 + n'. 

Bothe and Becker observed neutral "penetrating radiation" that they thought was X-rays. 
In 193 1 , Irene Curie and her husband, Frederic Joliot, studied the same process and showed 
that the radiation was able to knock protons out of paraffin. Unfortunately, Joliot and Curie 
misinterpreted the phenomenon as scattering of gamma rays on protons. James Chadwick 
knew at once that Joliot and Curie had observed the neutral version of the proton and set 
out to prove it. His results were published in 1932 (Ref. 1.1, Ref. 1.2). 

Chadwick noted that the proton ejected by the radiation had a velocity about one-tenth 
the speed of light. A photon capable of causing this would have an energy of about 50 Me V, 
an astonishingly large value since gamma rays emitted by nuclei usually have energies of 
just a few MeV. Furthermore, Chadwick showed that the same neutral radiation ejected 
nitrogen atoms with much more energy than could be explained by the hypothesis that 
the incident radiation consisted of photons, even if it were as energetic as 50 MeV. All 
these difficulties vanished if it was assumed that the incident radiation was due to a neutral 
partner of the proton. The problem with the statistics of the N^ 4 nucleus was also solved. 
It consisted simply of seven neutrons and seven protons. It had integral spin and was thus 
a boson. With the discovery of the neutron, the last piece was in place: The modern atom 
was complete. 

The neutron provided the key to understanding nuclear beta decay. In 1930, Wolfgang 
Pauli had postulated the existence of a light, neutral, feebly interacting particle, the neutrino 
(v). Pauli did this to explain measurements demonstrating the apparent failure of energy 
conservation when a radioactive nucleus emitted an electron (beta ray). The unobserved 
energy was ascribed to the undetected neutrino. As described in Chapter 6, Enrico Fermi 
provided a quantitative theory based on the fundamental process n —>■ pev. 

In the same year as Chadwick found the final ingredient of tangible matter, 
C. D. Anderson began his exploration of fundamental particles that are not found ordi- 
narily in nature. The explorations using X-rays and radioactive sources were limited to 
energies of a few MeV. To obtain higher energy particles it was necessary to use cosmic 
rays. The first observations of cosmic rays were made by the Austrian, Victor Hess, who 
ascended by balloon with an electrometer to an altitude of 5000 m. Pioneering measure- 
ments were made by the Soviet physicist Dimitry Skobeltzyn who used a cloud chamber 
to observe tracks made by cosmic rays. As described in greater detail in the next chapter, 
charged particles passing through matter lose energy by ionizing atoms in the medium. 
A cloud chamber contains a supersaturated vapor that forms droplets along the trail of 
ionization. When properly illuminated these tracks are visible and can be photographed. 
The momenta of the charged particles can be measured if the cloud chamber is placed in a 
magnetic field, where the curvature of the track is inversely proportional to the momentum. 
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Anderson was studying cosmic-ray particles in his cloud chamber built together with 
R. A. Millikan at the California Institute of Technology (Ref. 1.3) when he discovered the 
positron, a particle with the same mass as the electron but with the opposite charge. The 
cloud chamber had a 15-kG field. A 6-mm plate of lead separated the upper and lower 
portions of the chamber. Surprisingly, the first identified positron track observed entered 
from below. It was possible to prove this was a positive track entering from below rather 
than a negative track entering from above by noting the greater curvature above the plate. 
The greater curvature indicated lower momentum, the result of the particle losing energy 
when it passed through the lead plate. Having disposed of the possibility that there were 
two independent tracks, Anderson concluded that he was dealing with a new positive par- 
ticle with a charge less than twice that of the electron and a mass much less than that of a 
proton. Indeed, if the charge was assumed equal in magnitude to that of the electron, the 
mass had to be less than 20 times the mass of the electron. 

Just a few years before, R A. M. Dirac had presented his relativistic wave equation 
for electrons, which predicted the existence of particles with a charge opposite that of 
the electron. Originally, Dirac identified these as protons, but J. Robert Oppenheimer and 
others showed that the predicted particles must have the same mass as the electron and 
hence must be distinct from the proton. Anderson had discovered precisely the particle 
required by the Dirac theory, the antiparticle of the electron, the positron. 

While the discovery was fortuitous, Anderson had, of course, been aware of the predic- 
tions of the Dirac theory. Oppenheimer was then splitting his time between Berkeley and 
Caltech, and he had discussed the possibility of there being a particle of electronic mass 
but opposite charge. What was missing was an understanding of the mechanism that would 
produce these particles. Dirac had proposed the collision of two gamma rays giving an 
electron and a positron. This was correct in principle, but unrealizable in the laboratory. 
The correct mechanism of pair production was proposed after Anderson's discovery by 
Blackett and Occhialini. An incident gamma ray interacts with the electromagnetic field 
surrounding a nucleus and an electron-positron pair is formed. This is simply the mecha- 
nism proposed by Dirac with one of the gamma rays replaced by a virtual photon from the 
electromagnetic field near the nucleus. In fact, Blackett and Occhialini had evidence for 
positrons before Anderson, but were too cautious to publish the result (Ref. 1.4). 

Anderson's positron (e + ), Thomson's electron (e~), and Einstein's photon (y) filled all 
the roles called for in Dirac's relativistic theory. To calculate their interactions in processes 
like e~e~ — >■ e~e~ (M0ller scattering), e + e~ — > e + e~ (Bhabha scattering), or ye~ — ► 
ye~ (Compton scattering) was a straightforward task, when considered to lowest order in 
the electromagnetic interaction. It was clear, however, that in the Dirac theory there must be 
corrections in which the electromagnetic interaction acted more than the minimal number 
of times. Some of these corrections could be calculated. Uehling and Serber calculated the 
deviation from Coulomb's law that must occur for charged particles separated by distances 
comparable to the Compton wavelength of the electron, h/m e c «s 386 fm (1 fm — 1 fermi 
= 10~ 15 m). Other processes, however, proved intractable because the corrections turned 
out to be infinite! 
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In the simple version of the Dirac theory, the n — 2 s-wave and p-wave states (orbital 
angular momentum 0 and 1, respectively) of hydrogen with total angular momentum 
(always measured in units of K) J — 1/2 are degenerate. In 1947, Lamb and Retherford 
demonstrated that the 2S\/2 level lay higher than the 2P l / 2 level by an amount equivalent 
to a frequency of about 1000 MHz. An approximate calculation of the shift, which was 
due to the emission and reabsorption of virtual photons by the bound electron, was given 
by Hans Bethe. 

A complete formulation of quantum electrodynamics (QED) was given by Richard 
Feynman and independently by Julian Schwinger, whose work paralleled that done earlier 
in Japan by Sin-itiro Tomonaga. The achievement of Tomonaga, Feynman, and Schwinger 
was to show that the infinities found in the Dirac theory did not occur in the physical quan- 
tities of the theory. When the results were written in terms of the physical couplings and 
masses, all the other physical quantities were finite and calculable. 

A test of the new theory was the magnetic moment of the electron. In the simple Dirac 
theory, the magnetic moment was jjl — eh/2m e c — 2noJ e , where J e — 1/2 is the electron 
spin and ixq — eH/2m e c is the Bohr magneton. More generally, we can write fi — g e ^oJe- 
Because of quantum corrections to the Dirac theory, g e is not precisely 2. In 1948, by 
studying the Zeeman splittings in indium, gallium, and sodium, Kusch found that g e — 
2(1 + 1.19 x 10" 3 ), while Schwinger calculated g e = 2(1 +«/2tt) = 2(1 + 1.16 x 10" 3 ). 
The currently accepted experimental value is 2(1 + 1.15965218111(74) x 10~ 3 ) while the 
theoretical prediction is 2(1 + 1.15965218279(771) x 10" 3 ). The brilliant successes of 
QED made it the standard for what a physical theory should achieve, a standard emulated 
three decades later in theories formulated to describe the nonelectromagnetic interactions 
of fundamental particles. 



Exercises 

1 . 1 Confirm Chadwick's statement that if the protons ejected from the hydrogen were due 
to a Compton-like effect, the incident gamma energy would have to be near 50 MeV 
and that such a gamma ray would produce recoil nitrogen nuclei with energies up 
to about 400 keV. What nitrogen recoil energies would be expected for the neutron 
hypothesis? 

1.2 The neutron and proton bind to produce a deuteron of intrinsic angular momentum 1. 
Given that the spins of the neutron and proton are 1/2, what are the possible values of 
the spin, S — S„ + S p and orbital angular momentum, L, in the deuteron? There is 
only one bound state of a neutron and a proton. For which L is this most likely? The 
deuteron has an electric quadrupole moment. What does this say about the possible 
values of L? 

1.3 A positron and an electron bind to form positronium. What is the relationship between 
the energy levels of positronium and those of hydrogen? 

1.4 The photodisintegration of the deuteron, yd —*■ pn, was observed in 1934 by 
Chadwick and M. Goldhaber (Ref. 1.5). They knew the mass of ordinary hydrogen to 
be 1.0078 amu and that of deuterium to be 2.0136 amu. They found that the 2.62 MeV 
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gamma ray from thorium C" (Th^ 8 ) was powerful enough to cause the disintegration, 
while the 1.8 MeV y from thorium C (Bigj 2 ) was not. Show that this requires the 
neutron mass to be between 1.0077 and 1.0086 amu. 
i * In quantum electrodynamics there is a symmetry called charge conjugation that turns 
electrons into positrons and vice versa. The "wave function" of a photon changes sign 
under this symmetry. Positronium with spin 5 (0 or 1) and angular momentum L has 
charge conjugation C — (— l) L+s . Thus the state 3 S\ (S — 1, L — 0) has C — — 1 and 
the state 1 Sq (S — 0, L — 0) has C — +1. The 1 Sq state decays into two photons, the 
3 Si into three photons. Using dimensional arguments, estimate crudely the lifetimes 
of the ! So and 3 5*i states and compare with the accepted values. [For a review of both 
theory and experiment, see M. A. Stroscio, Phys. Rep., 22, 215 (1975).] 



Further Reading 

The history of this period in particle physics is treated superbly by Abraham Pais in 
Inward Bound, Oxford University Press, New York, 1986. 

A fine discussion of the early days of atomic and nuclear physics is given in E. Segre, 
From X-rays to Quarks: Modern Physicists and Their Discoveries, W. H. Freeman, 
New York, 1980. 

Personal recollections of the period 1930-1950 appear in The Birth of Particle Physics, 
L. M. Brown and L. Hoddeson eds., Cambridge University Press, New York, 1983. See 
especially the article by C. D. Anderson, p. 131. 

Sir James Chadwick recounts the story of the discovery of the neutron in Adventures in 
Experimental Physics, fi, B. Maglich, ed., World Science Education, Princeton, NJ, 1972. 
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beryllium when bombarded by a-particles of polonium 
emits a radiation of great penetrating power, which 
has an absorption coefficient in lead of about 0-3 (cm.)" 1 . 
Recently Mme. Curie-Joliot and M. Joliot found, 
when measuring the ionisation produced by this 
beryllium radiation in a vessel with a thin window, 
that the ionisation increased when matter containing 
hydrogen was placed in front of the window. The 
effect appeared to be due to the ejection of protons 
with velocities up to a maximum of nearly 3x10" cm. 
per sec. They suggested that the transference of 
energy to the proton was by a process similar to the 
Compton effect, and estimated that the beryllium radia- 
tion had a quantum energy of 50 x 10 a electron volts. 
I have made some experiments using the valve 

exrited in beryllium. The valve counter consists of 
a small ionisation chamber connected to an amplifier, 
and the sudden production of ions by the entry of a 
particle, such as a proton or n-particle, is recorded 
by tho deflexion of an oscillograph. These experi- 
ments have shown that the radiation ejects particles 
from hydrogen, helium, lithium, beryllium, carbon, 
air, and argon. The particles ejected from hydrogen 
behave, as regards range and ionising power, like 
protons with speeds up to about 3-2 x 10 9 cm. per sec. 
The particles from the other elements have a largo 
ionising power, and appear to be in each case recoil 
atoms of the elements. 

If we ascribe the ejection of the proton to a Compton 
recoil from a quantum of 52 x 10 6 electron volts, 
then the. nitrogen recoil atom arising by a similar 
process should have an energy not greater than about 
400,000 volts, should produce not more than about 
10,000 ions, and have a range in air at N.T.P. of 
about 1-3 mm. Actually, some of the recoil atoms 
in nitrogen produce at least 30,000 ions. In col- 
laboration with Dr. Feather, I have observed the 
recoil atoms in an expansion chamber, and their 
range, estimated visually, was sometimes as much 
as 3 mm. at N.T.P. 

These results, and others I have obtained in the 
course of the work, are very difficult to explain on 
issumption that the radiation from beryllium 
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disappear, however, if it be assumed that the radi 
tion consists of particles of mass 1 and dmr™ n 
neutrons. The capture of the a-] 
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>n of a C !J nucleus and the emission of the 
. From the energy relations of this process 
the velocity of the neutron emitted in the forward 
direction may well be about 3 x 10» cm. per sec 
The collisions of this neutron with the atoms through 
which it passes give rise to the recoil atoms, and the 
observed energies of the recoil atoms are in fair 
agreement with this view. Moreover, I have ob- 
served that the protons ejected from hydrogen by the 
radiation emitted in the opposite direction to that of 
the exciting a-particle appear to have a much smaller 
range than those ejected by the forward radiation. 
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It is to be expected that many of the effects of a 
neutron in passing through matter should resemble 
those of a quantum of high energy, and it is not easy 
to reach the final decision between the two hypo- 
theses. Up to the present, all the evidence is in 
favour of the neutron, while the quantum hypothesis 
can only be upheld if the conservation of energy and 
some I™ ln , HADwicK _ 
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/^\N August 2, 1932, during the course of 
^^ photographing cosmic-ray tracks produced 
in a vertical Wilson chamber (magnetic field of 
15,000 gauss) designed in the summer of 1930 
by Professor R. A. Millikan and the writer, the 
tracks shown in Fig. 1 were obtained, which 
seemed to be interpretable only on the basis of 
the existence in this case of a particle carrying a 
positive charge but having a mass of the same 
order of magnitude as that normally possessed 
by a free negative electron. Later study of the 
photograph by a whole group of men of the 
Norman Bridge Laboratory only tended to 
strengthen this view. The reason that this 
interpretation seemed so inevitable is that the 
track appearing on the upper half of the figure 
cannot possibly have a mass as large as that of a 
proton for as soon as the mass is fixed the energy 
is at once fixed by the curvature. The energy of 
a proton of that curvature comes out 300,000 
volts, but a proton of that energy according to 
well established and universally accepted de- 
terminations 1 has a total range of about 5 mm in 
air while that portion of the range actually 
visible in this case exceeds 5 cm without a 
noticeable change in curvature. The only escape 
from this conclusion would be to assume that at 
exactly the same instant (and the sharpness of 
the tracks determines that instant to within 
about a fiftieth of a second) two independent 



electrons happened to produce two tracks so 
placed as to give the impression of a single 
particle shooting through the lead plate. This 
assumption was dismissed on a probability basis, 
since a sharp track of this order of curvature 
under the experimental conditions prevailing 
occurred in the chamber only once in some 500 
exposures, and since there was practically no 
chance at all that two such tracks should line up 
in this way. We also discarded as completely 
untenable the assumption of an electron of 20 
million volts entering the lead on one side and 
coming out with an energy of 60 million volts on 
the other side. A fourth possibility is that a 
photon, entering the lead from above, knocked 
out of the nucleus of a lead atom two particles, 
one of which shot upward and the other down- 
ward. But in this case the upward moving one 
would be a positive of small mass so that either 
of the two possibilities leads to the existence of 
the positive electron. 

In the course of the next few weeks other 
photographs were obtained which could be in- 
terpreted logically only on the positive-electron 
basis, and a brief report was then published 2 
with due reserve in interpretation in view of the 
importance and striking nature of the a 
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million volt positron (Hp = 2.\ '■■ W< jsuw rin'j passing through a 
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magnitude of the charge and mass of the particle. 
The specific ionization was not in these cases 
measured, but it appears very probable, from a 
knowledge of the experimental conditions and by 
comparison with many other photographs of 
high- and low-speed electrons taken under the 
same conditions, that the charge cannol differ in 
magnitude from that of an electron by an amount 
as great as a factor of two. Furthermore, if the 
photograph is taken to represent a positive 
particle penetrating the 6 mm lead plate, then 
the energy lost, calculated for unit charge, is 
approximately 38 million electron-volts, this 
value being practically independent of the proper 
mass of the particle as long as it is not too many 
times larger than that of a free negative electron. 



This value of 63 million volts per cm energy-loss 
for the positive particle it was considered lee in- 
mate to compare with the measured mean of 
approximately 35 million volts 3 for negative 
electrons of 200-300 million volts energy since 
the rate of energy-loss for particles of small 
mass is expected to change only very slowly over 
an energy range extending from several million 
to several hundred million volts. Allowance 
being made for experimental uncertainties, an 
upper limit to the rate of loss of energy for the 
positive particle can then be set at less than four 
times (hat for an electron, thus fixing, by the 
usual relation between rate of ionization and 
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charge, an upper limit to the charge less than 
twice that of the negative electron. It is con- 
cluded, therefore, that the magnitude of the 
charge of the positive electron which we shall 
henceforth contract to positron is very probably- 
equal to that of a free negative electron which 
from symmetry considerations would naturally 
then be called a negatron. 
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It is pointed out that the effective depth of 
the chamber in the line of sight which is the same 
as the direction of the magnetic lines of force was 
t cm and its effective diameter at right angles 
to that line 14 cm, thus insuring that the particle 
crossed the chamber practically normal to the 
lines of force. The change in direction due to 
scattering in the lead, 5 in this case about 8° 
measured in the plane of the chamber, is a 
probable value for a particle of this energy 
though less than the most probable value. 

The magnitude of the proper mass cannot as 
yet be given further than to fix an upper limit 
to it about twenty times that of the electron 
mass. If Fig. 1 represents a particle of unit 
charge passing through the lead plate then the 
curvatures, on the basis of the information at 
hand on ionization, give too low a value for the 
energy-loss unless the mass is taken less than 



twenty times that of the negative electron mass. 
Further determinations of Hp for relatively low 
energy particles before and after they cross a 
known amount of matter, together with a study 
of ballistic effects such as close encounters with 
electrons, involving large energy transfers, will 
enable closer limits \u V assigned U> Hie mass. 

To date, out of a group of 1300 photographs 
of cosmic- ray tracks 15 of these show positive 
particles penetrating the lead, none of which can 
be ascribed to particles with a mass as large as 
that of a proton, thus establishing the existence 
of positive particles of unit charge and of mass 
small compared to that of a proton. In many 
other cases due either to the short section of 
track available for measurement or to the high 
energy of the particle it is not possible to 
differentiate with certainty between protons and 
positrons. A comparison of the six or seven 
hundred positive- ray tracks which we have 
taken is, however, still consistent, with the view 
that the positive particle which is knocked out 
of the nucleus by the incoming primary cosmic 
ray is in many cases a proton. 
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pari ides) and that a neutron represents a close 
combination of a proton and electron, then from 
the electromagnetic theory as to the origin of 
mass the simplest assumption would seem to be 
that an encounter between the incoming prim;,: v 



ray and a proton may take place in such a way 
as to expand the diameter of the proton to the 
same value as that possessed by the negatron. 

I his process would release an energy of a billion 
electron-volts appearing as a secondary photon. 
As a second possibilily the primary ray may 
disintegrate a neutron (or more than one) in 
the nucleus by the ejection either of a negatron 
or a positron with the result that a positive or a 
negative proton, as the ease may be, remains in 
the nudeus in place of the neutron, the event 
occurring in this instance without the emission 
of a photon. This alternative, however, postulates 
the existence in the nucleus of a proton of 
rN-iMcive iliarui', no c. ah-nc, for which exist-,. 
The greater symmetry, however, between the 
positive and negative charges revealed by the 
discovery of the positron should prove a stimulus 
to search for evidence of the existence of nega 1 i ve 
protons. If the neutron should prove to be a 
fundamental particle of a new kind rather than 
a proton and negatron in close combination, the 
above hypotheses; will have to he abandoned 
for the proton will then in all probability be 
represented as a complex particle consisting of a 
neutron and positron. 

While this paper was in preparation press 
reports have announced that P. M. S. Hlackett 
and ('..I k'chialini in an exterisb c stmi> of cosmic 
ray tracks have also obtained evidence for the 
existence of light positive particles confirming 
our earlier report. 

I wish to express my great indebtedness to 
Professor R. A. Millikan for suggesting this 
research and for many helpful discussions during 
its progress. The able assistance of Mr. Seth H. 
Neddermeyer is also appreciated. 
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The Muon and the Pion 



The discoveries of the muon and charged pions in cosmic-ray experiments 
and the discovery of the neutral pion using accelerators, 1936-51. 

The detection of elementary particles is based on their interactions with matter. Swiftly 
moving charged particles produce ionization and it is this ionization that is the basis for 
most techniques of particle detection. During the 1930s cosmic rays were studied primarily 
with cloud chambers, in which droplets form along the trails of ions left by the cosmic rays. 
If the cloud chamber is in a region of magnetic field, the tracks show curvature. According 
to the Lorentz force law, the component of the momentum in the plane perpendicular to 
the magnetic field is given by p(MeV/c) = 0.300 x 10~ 3 5(gauss)r(cm) or /?(GeV/c) — 
0.300 x 5(T)r(m), where r is the radius of curvature. By measuring the track of a particle 
in a cloud chamber it is possible to deduce the momentum of the particle. 

The energy of a charged particle can be deduced by measuring the distance it travels 
before stopping in some medium. The charged particles other than electrons slow primarily 
because they lose energy through the ionization of atoms in the medium, unless they collide 
with a nucleus. The range a particle of a given energy will have in a medium is a function 
of the mass density of the material and of the density of electrons. 

The collisional energy loss tide of velocity v depends essentially 

linearly on the density of electrons in the material, p e — pN A Z/A, where p is the mass density of 
the material, N A is Avogadro's number, and Z and A represent the atomic number and mass of the 
material. The force between the incident particle of charge ze and each electron is proportional to zee, 
where a & 1/137 is the fine structure constant. The energy transferred to the electron in a collision 
is proportional to (za) 2 . A good representation of the final result for the energy loss is 

dE N A Z4jrz 2 ce 2 (hc) 2 \ 2m e v 2 y 2 v 2 ~\ 



s the path length in g cm" 2 . Here y l = (1 - tZ/O and / « 16Z uy 
e of the ionization potential. A practical feeling for the result is obtained by using 
N A = 6.02 x 10 23 g" 1 and he = 197 MeV fm = 197 MeV 10" 13 cm to obtain the relation 
4nN A a 2 h 2 /m e = 0.307 MeV/(gcm~ 2 ). The expression for dE/dx has a minimum when y is 
about 3 or 4. Typical values of minimum ionization are 1 to 2 MeV/(g cm -2 ). 
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Momentum (GeV/c) 
Figure 2. 1 . Measurements of dE/dx (in keV cm - 1 ) for many particles produced in e + e~ collisions 
at a center of mass energy of 29 GeV. Each dot represents a single particle. Bands are visible for sev- 
eral distinct particle types. The flat band consists of electrons. The vertical bands, from left to right, 
show muons, charged pions, charged kaons, and protons. There is also a faint band of deuterons. 
The curves show the predicted values of dE/dx. The data were obtained with the Time Projec- 
tion Chamber (TPC) developed by D. Nygren and co-workers at the Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory. 
The ionization measurements are made in a mixture of argon and methane gases at 8.5 atmospheres 
pressure. The data were tai >r Center. [TPC/Two-Gamma Collab- 

oration, Phys. Rev. Lett., 61, 1263, (1988)] 



Since the value of dE/dx depends on the velocity of the charged particle, it is possible to distin- 
guish different particles with the same momentum but different masses by a careful measurement of 

dE/dx. In figure wc show an application of this 

Energy loss by electrons is not dominated by the ionization process. In addition to 
losing energy by colliding with electrons in the material through which they pass, elec- 
trons lose energy by radiating photons whenever they are accelerated, a process called 
bremsstrahlung (braking radiation). Near the nuclei of heavy atoms there are intense elec- 
tric fields. Electrons passing by nuclei undergo large accelerations. Although this in itself 
results in little energy loss directly (because the nuclei are heavy and recoil very little), the 
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acceleration produces a good deal of bremsstrahlung and thus energy loss by the electrons. 
This mechanism is peculiar to electrons: Other incident charged particles do not lose much 
energy by bremsstrahlung because their greater mass reduces the acceleration they receive 
from the electric field around the nucleus. The modern theory of energy loss by electrons 
and positrons was developed by Bethe and Heitler in 1934. 

The energy loss by an electron passing through a material is proportional to the density of nuclei, 
pN^I A. The strength of the electrostatic force between the electron and a nucleus is proportional to 
Za where Z is the atomic number of the material. The energy loss is proportional to (Za) 2 a, where 
the electromagnetic radiation by the electron accounts for the final factor of a. A good representation 
of the energy loss through bremsstrahlung is 

dE N A 4Z(Z+i)aHhc) 2 183 _ 

dx = X ^ Eln JU3 = E ' X «- (Z2) 

Of course this represents the energy loss, so the energy varies as exp(— x/Xq) where x is the path 
length (in g/cm 2 ) and Xq is called the radiation length. A radiation length in lead is 6.37 gem -2 
which, using the density of lead, is 0.56 cm. For iron the corresponding figures are 13.86 gcm~- 

If a photon produced by bremsstrahlung is sufficiently energetic, it may contribute to an 
electromagnetic shower. The photon can "convert," that is, turn into an electron-positron 
pair as discussed in the previous chapter. The newly created particles will themselves lose 
energy and create more photons, building up a shower. Eventually the energy of the pho- 
tons created will be less than that necessary to create additional pairs and the shower will 
cease to grow. The positrons eventually slow down and annihilate with atomic electrons to 
produce photons. Thus all the energy in the initial electron is ultimately deposited in the 
material through ionization and excitation of atoms. 

In 1937, Anderson, together with S. H. Neddermeyer, made energy loss measurements 
by placing a 1-cm platinum plate inside a cloud chamber. By measuring the curvature of 
the tracks on both sides of the plate, they were able to determine the loss in momentum. 
Since they observed particles in the 100-500 MeV/c momentum range, if the particles 
were electrons or positrons, they were highly relativistic and their energy was given sim- 
ply by E — pc. According to the Bethe-Heitler theory, the particles should have lost in 
the plate an amount of energy proportional to their incident energy. Moreover, the parti- 
cles with this energy should have been associated with an electromagnetic shower. What 
Neddermeyer and Anderson observed was quite different. The particles could be separated 
into two classes. The first class behaved just as the Bethe-Heitler theory predicted. The 
particles of the second class, however, lost nearly no energy in the platinum plate: They 
were "penetrating." Moreover, they were not associated with electromagnetic showers. 

Since the Bethe-Heitler theory predicted large energy losses for electrons because they 
were light and could easily emit radiation, Neddermeyer and Anderson (Ref. 2.1) were led 
to consider the possibility that the component of cosmic rays that did not lose much energy 
consisted of particles heavier than the electron. On the other hand, the particles in question 
could not be protons because protons of the momentum observed would be rather slow and 
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would ionize much more heavily in the cloud chamber than the observed particles, whose 
ionization was essentially the same as that of the electrons. Neddermeyer and Anderson 
gave as their explanation 

there exist particles of unit charge with a mass larger than that of a normal free electron and much 

smaller than that of a proton [That they] occur with both positive and negative charges suggests 

that they might be created in pairs by photons. 

While the penetrating component of cosmic rays had been observed by others before 
Neddermeyer and Anderson, the latter were able to exclude the possibility that this com- 
ponent was due to protons. Moreover, Neddermeyer and Anderson observed particles of 
energy low enough to make the application of the Bethe-Heitler theory convincing. At the 
time, many doubted that the infant theory of quantum electrodynamics, still plagued with 
perplexing infinities, could be trusted at very high energies. The penetrating component of 
cosmic rays could be ascribed to a failure of the Bethe-Heitler theory when the penetrat- 
ing particles were extremely energetic. Neddermeyer and Anderson provided evidence for 
penetrating particles at energies for which the theory was believed to hold. 

At nearly the same time, Street and Stevenson reported similar results and soon improved 
upon them (Ref. 2.2). To determine the mass of the newly discovered particle, they sought 
to measure its momentum and ionization at the same time. Since the ionization is a func- 
tion of the velocity, the two measurements would in principle suffice to determine the 
mass. However, the ionization is weakly dependent on the velocity except when the veloc- 
ity is relatively low, that is, when the particle is near the end of its path and the ionization 
increases dramatically. To obtain a sample of interesting events, Street and Stevenson used 
counters in both coincidence and anticoincidence: The counters fired only if a charged 
particle passed through them and the apparatus was arranged so that the chamber was 
expanded to create supersaturation and a picture taken only if a particle entered the cham- 
ber (coincidence) but was not detected exiting (anticoincidence). This method of triggering 
the chamber was invented by Blackett and Occhialini. In addition, a block of lead was 
placed in front of the apparatus to screen out the showering particles. In late 1937, Street 
and Stevenson reported a track that ionized too much to be an electron with the measured 
momentum, but traveled too far to be a proton. They measured the mass crudely as 130 
times the rest mass of the electron, an answer smaller by a factor 1 .6 than later, improved 
results, but good enough to place it clearly between the electron and the proton. 

In 1935, before the discovery of the penetrating particles, Hideki Yukawa predicted the 
existence of a particle of mass intermediate between the electron and the proton. This parti- 
cle was to carry the nuclear force in the same way as the photon carries the electromagnetic 
force. In addition, it was to be responsible for beta decay. Since the range of nuclear forces 
is about 1 fm, the mass of the particle predicted by Yukawa was about (h/c)/\0~ 13 cm « 
200 MeV/c 2 . When improved measurements were made, the mass of the new particle 
was determined to be about 100 MeV/c 2 , close enough to the theoretical estimate to make 
natural the identification of the penetrating particle with the Yukawa particle. 

How could this identification be confirmed? In 1940, Tomonaga and Araki showed that 
positive and negative Yukawa particles should produce very different effects when they 
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came to rest in matter. The negative particles would be captured into atomic-like orbits, 
but with very small radii. As a result, they would overlap the nucleus substantially. Given 
that the Yukawa particle was designed to explain nuclear forces, it would certainly interact 
extremely rapidly with the nucleus, being absorbed long before it could decay directly. On 
the other hand, the positive Yukawa particles would come to rest between the atoms and 
would decay. 

The lifetime of the penetrating particle was first measured by Franco Rassetti who found 
a value of about 1.5 x 10~ 6 s. Improved results, near 2.2 x 10~ 6 s were obtained by Rossi 
and Nereson, and by Chaminade, Freon, and Maze. Working under very difficult circum- 
stances in Italy during World War II, Conversi, Pancini, and Piccioni (Ref. 2.3) investigated 
further the decays of positive and negative penetrating particles that came to rest in vari- 
ous materials. Using a magnetic-focusing arrangement that Rossi had developed, Conversi, 
Pancini, and Piccioni were able to select either positive or negative penetrating particles 
from the cosmic rays and then determine whether they decayed or not when stopped in mat- 
ter. The positive particles did indeed decay, as predicted by Tomonaga and Araki. When the 
absorber was iron, the negative particles did not decay, but were absorbed by the nucleus, 
again in accordance with the theoretical prediction. However, when the absorber was car- 
bon, the negative particles decayed. This meant that the Tomonaga-Araki prediction as 
applied to the penetrating particles was wrong by many orders of magnitude: These could 
not be the Yukawa particles. 

Shortly thereafter, D. H. Perkins (Ref. 2.4) used photographic emulsions to record an 
event of precisely the type forecast by Tomonaga and Araki. Photographic emulsions pro- 
vide a direct record of cosmic-ray events with extremely fine resolution. Perkins was able 
to profit from advances in the technology of emulsion produced by Ilford Ltd. The event 
in question had a slow negative particle that came to rest in an atom, most likely a light 
atom like carbon, nitrogen, or oxygen. After the particle was absorbed by the nucleus, the 
nucleus was blasted apart and three fragments were observed in the emulsion. This single 
event apparently showed the behavior predicted by Tomonaga and Araki, contrary to the 
results of the Italian group. 

The connection between the results of Conversi, Pancini, Piccioni and the observation of 
Perkins was made by the Bristol group of Lattes, Occhialini, and Powell (Ref. 2.5) in one 
of several papers by the group, again using emulsions. Their work established that there 
were indeed two different particles, one of which decayed into the other. The observed 
decay product appeared to have fixed range in the emulsion. That is, it appeared always 
to be produced with the same energy. This indicated that the decay was into two bodies 
and not more. Because of inaccurate mass determinations, at first it was believed that the 
unseen particle in the decay could not be massless. Quickly, the picture was corrected and 
completed: The pion, n, decayed into a muon, fi (the names given by Lattes et ai), and 
a very light particle, presumably Pauli's neutrino. The it (which Perkins had likely seen) 
was much like Yukawa's particle except that it was not the origin of beta decay, since beta 
decays produce electrons rather than muons. The fi (which Anderson and Neddermeyer 
had found) was just like an electron, only heavier. The pion has two charge states, jr + and 
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it~ that are charge conjugates of each other and which yield /x + and /x~, respectively, in 
their decays. 

In modern parlance, bosons (particles with integral spin) like the pion that feel nuclear 
forces are called mesons. More generally, all particles that feel nuclear forces, including 
fermions like the proton and neutron are called hadrons. Fermions (particles with half- 
integral spin) like the muon and electron that are not affected by these strong forces are 
called leptons. While a negative pion would always be absorbed by a nucleus upon com- 
ing to rest, the absorption of the negative muon was much like the well-known radioactive 
phenomenon of K-capture in which an inner electron is captured by a nucleus while a 
proton is transformed into a neutron and a neutrino is emitted. In heavy atoms, the nega- 
tive muon could be absorbed (because it largely overlapped with the nucleus) with small 
nuclear excitation and the emission of a neutrino, while in the light atoms it would usually 
decay, because there was insufficient overlap between the muon and the nucleus. 

Cosmic rays were the primary source of high energy particles until a few years after 
World War II. Although proton accelerators had existed since the early 1930s, their low 
energies had restricted their applications to nuclear physics. The early machines included 
Robert J. Van de Graaff 's electrostatic generators, developed at Princeton, the voltage mul- 
tiplier proton accelerator built by J. D. Cockroft and E. T. S. Walton at the Cavendish Lab- 
oratory, and the cyclotron built by Ernest O. Lawrence and Stanley Livingston in Berkeley. 

The cyclotron incorporated Lawrence's revolutionary idea, resonant acceleration of 
particles moving in a circular path, giving them additional energy on each circuit of 
the machine. The particles moved in a plane perpendicular to a uniform magnetic field. 
Cyclotrons typically contain two semi-circular "dees" and the particles are given a kick 
by an electric field each time they pass from one dee to the other, though the original 
cyclotron of Lawrence and Livingston contained just one dee. The frequency of the 
machine was determined by the Lorentz force law, F — evB, and the formula for the 
centripetal acceleration, v 2 /r — F/m — evB/m so that angular frequency is given by 

eB 
00=—. (2.3) 

The cyclotron frequency is independent of the radius of the trajectory: As the energy of 
the particle increases, so does the radius in just such a way that the rotational frequency is 
constant. It was thus possible to produce a steady stream of high energy particles spiraling 
outward from a source at the center. 

Cyclotrons of ever-increasing size were constructed by Lawrence and his team in an 
effort to achieve higher and higher energies. Ultimately the technique was limited by rela- 
tivistic effects. The full equation for the frequency is actually 

eB 

a>= — (2.4) 

ym 

where y is the factor describing the relativistic mass increase, y — E/mc 2 . When protons 
were accelerated to relativistic velocities, the required frequency decreased. 
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The synchrocyclotron solved this problem by using bursts of particles, each of which 
was accelerated with an RF system whose frequency decreased in just the right way to 
compensate for the relativistic effect. The success of the synchrocyclotron was due to 
the development of the theory of "phase stability" developed by E. McMillan and inde- 
pendently by V. I. Veksler. In 1948, the 350-MeV, 184-inch proton synchrocyclotron at 
Berkeley became operational and soon thereafter Lattes and Gardner observed charged 
pions in photographic emulsions. 

It was already known that cosmic-ray showers had a "soft" component, consisting pri- 
marily of electromagnetic radiation. Indeed, Lewis, Oppenheimer, and Wouthuysen had 
suggested that this component could be due to neutral mesons that decayed into pairs 
of photons. Such neutral mesons, partners of the charged pions, had been proposed by 
Nicholas Kemmer in 1938 in a seminal paper on isospin invariance, the symmetry relating 
the proton to the neutron. 

Strong circumstantial evidence for the existence of a neutral meson with a mass similar 
to that of the charged pion was obtained by Bjorklund, Crandall, Moyer, and York using 
the 184-inch synchrocyclotron (Ref. 2.6). See Figure 2.2. Bjorklund et al. used a pair spec- 
trometer to measure the photons produced by the collisions of protons on targets of carbon 
and beryllium. The pair spectrometer consisted of a thin tantalum radiator in which pho- 
tons produced electron-positron pairs whose momenta were measured in a magnetic field. 
When the incident proton beam had an energy less than 175 MeV, the observed yield of 
photons was consistent with the expectations from bremsstrahlung from the proton. How- 
ever, when the incident energy was raised to 230 MeV, many more photons were observed 
and with an energy spectrum unlike that for bremsstrahlung. The most likely explanation 
of the data was the production of a neutral meson decaying into two photons. 

Evidence for these photons was also obtained in a cosmic -ray experiment by Carlson, 
Hooper, and King working at Bristol (Ref. 2.7). The photons were observed by their con- 
versions into e + e~ pairs in photographic emulsion. See Figure 2.3. This experiment placed 
an upper limit on the lifetime of the neutral pion of 5 x 10~ 14 s. The technique used was 
a new one. The direction of the converted photon was projected back towards the primary 
vertex of the event. The impact parameter, the distance of closest approach of that line 
to the primary vertex, was measured. Because the neutral pion decayed into two photons, 
the direction of a single one, in principle, did not point exactly to the primary vertex. In 
fact, the lifetime could not be measured in this experiment since it turned out to be about 
10~ 16 s, far less than the limit obtainable at the time. 

Direct confirmation of the two-photon decay was provided by Steinberger, Panofsky, 
and Steller (Ref. 2.8) using the electron synchrotron at Berkeley. The synchrotron relied 
on the principle of phase stability underlying the synchrocyclotron, but differed in that the 
beam was confined to a small beam tube, rather than spiraling outward between the poles 
of large magnets. In the electron synchroton, the strength of the magnetic field varied as 
the particles were accelerated. 

The electron beam was used to generate a beam of gamma rays with energies up to 
330 MeV. Two photon detectors were placed near a beryllium target. Events were accepted 
only if photons were seen in both detectors. The rate for these coincidences was studied as 
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Figure 2.2. Gamma-ray yields from proton-carbon collisions at 180 to 340 MeV proton kinetic 
energy. The marked increase with increasing proton energy is the result of passing the jr° production 
threshold. The 7r° decays into two photons. (Ref. 2.6) 



a function of the angle between the photons and the angle between the plane of the final 
state photons and the incident beam direction. The data were consistent with the decay of 
a neutral meson into two photons with a production cross section for the neutral meson 
similar to that known for the charged mesons. The two-photon decay proved that the neutral 
meson could not have spin one since Yang's theorem forbids the decay of a spin-1 particle 
into two photons. 



The proof of Yang's theorem follows from the fundamental principle of linear superposition in quan- 
tum mechanics, which requires that the transition amplitude, a scalar quantity, depend linearly on the 
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spin orientation of each particle in the process. The decay amplitude for a spin-1 particle into two 
photons would have to be linear in the polarization vector of the initial particle and each of the two 
final-state photons. The polarization vector for a photon points in the direction of the electric field, 
which is perpendicular to the momentum. For a massive spin-1 state it is similar, except that it can 
point in any spatial direction, not just perpendicular to the direction of the momentum. In addition, 
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the amplitude would have to be even under interchange of the two photons since they are identical 
bosons. Since real photons are transversely polarized, if the momentum and polarization vectors of a 
photon are k and e, then k • e = 0. Let the polarization vector of the initial particle in its rest frame 
be r) and those of the photons be e j and 62 . Let the momentum of photon 1 be k so that of photon 2 
is — k. We must construct a scalar from these vectors. 

If we begin with e 1 • 62 the only non-zero factor including 77 is 77 • k, but e 1 • 62 r? • k is odd under the 
interchange of 1 and 2 since this takes k into — k. If we start with e\ x ej we have as possible scalars 
e l x e 2 ' V' ( e l x e l) ' (V x k), and e\ x e^ ■ k r\ ■ k. The first and third are odd under the interchange 
of 1 and 2 and the second vanishes identically since (e\ x €2) • (rj x k) = e\ ■ r) E2 ■ k — £2 ■ V e l ' k- 

A year later, in 1951, Panofsky, Aamodt, and Hadley (Ref. 2.9) published a study of 
negative pions stopping in hydrogen and deuterium targets. Their results greatly expanded 
knowledge of the pions. The experiment employed a more sophisticated pair spectrometer, 
as shown in Figure 2.4. The reactions studied with the hydrogen target were 



n p -► yn 

The latter process gave a monochromatic photon whose energy yielded 275.2 ± 2.5 m e 
as the mass of the n~ , an extremely good measurement. See Figure 2.5. The photons 
produced by the decay of the n° were Doppler-shifted by the motion of the decaying 
7T°. From the spread of the observed photon energies, it was possible to deduce the mass 
difference between the neutral and charged pion. Again, an excellent result, m n - — m^o — 
10.6 ± 2.0 m e , was obtained. The capture of the it~ is assumed to occur from an s-wave 
state since the cross section for the /th partial waves is suppressed by k 21 , where k is the 
momentum of the incident pion. If the final tt° is produced in the s-wave, then the parity 
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Figure 2.4. The pair spectrometer used by Panofsky, Aamodt, and Hadley in the study of n~ p and 
ir~d reactions. A magnetic field of 14 kG perpendicular to the plane shown bent the positrons and 
electrons into the Geiger counters on opposite sides of the spectrometer. (Ref. ) 
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Figure 2.5. The photon energy spectrum for ji 
photons from 7r° decay. The line near 130 MeV is due 



at rest. The band near 70 MeV is due tc 
p^ ny.(Ref.2.9) 



of the neutral and charged pions must be the same. The momentum of the produced n , 
however, is not terribly small so this argument is not unassailable. 

Parity is the name given to the reflection operation r — ► — r. Its importance was first emphasized by 
Wigner in connection with Laporte's rule, which says that atomic states are divided into two classes 
and electric dipole transitions always take a state from one class into a state in the other. In the 
hydrogen atom, a state with orbita ntum / has the property 



PiA(r) = iA(-r) = (-l)V(r). 



(2.5) 



The state is unchanged except for the multiplicative factor of modulus unity. We therefore say that the 
parity is (—1)'. This result is not general. Consider a two-electron atom with electrons in states with 
angular momentum / and /'. The parity is (—1)'+' , but the total angular momentum, L, is constrained 
only by \l — 1'\ < L < / + /'. Thus, in general the parity need not be (— 1)^. Electric dipole transitions 
take an atom in a state of even parity (P = +1) to a state with odd parity (P = —1), and vice versa. 
Elementary particles are said to have an "intrinsic" parity, x\ = ±1. The parity operation changes 
the wave function by a factor r), in addition to changes resulting from the explicit position depen- 
dence. By convention, the proton and neutron each have parity +1. Having established this conven- 
tion, the parity of the pion becomes an experimental question. The deuteron is a state of total angular 
;. The total angular momentum comes from the comb ar momentum, 
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which takes the value 1, and the orhii lich is mostly 0 (s-wave), but partly 2 

(d-wave). The deuteron thus has parity +1. The standard notation gives the total angular momentum, 
J, and parity, P, in the form J p = 1 + . The spin, orbital, and total angular momentum are displayed 
in spectroscopic notation as s+ Lj, that is Si and £>i for the components of the deuteron. 



With the deuterium target, the reactions that could be observed in the same experiment 

were 

it'd^ nn 
Jt-d^nny 
7t~d — ► nnjt 0 

In fact, the third was not seen, and the presence of the first had to be inferred by comparison 
to the data for jt~ p. (See Figure 2.6). This inference was important because it established 
that the it~ could not be a scalar particle. If the it is a scalar and is absorbed from the 
s-wave orbital (as is reasonable to assume), the initial state also has J p — 1 + . However, 
because of the exclusion principle, the only J — I state of two neutrons is 3 Pi , which 
has odd parity. Thus if it~d — >■ nn occurs, the n~ cannot be a scalar. The absence of the 
third reaction was to be expected if the n~ and jt° had the same parity. The two lowest 
nn states are [ S and 3 P. The former cannot be produced if the charged and neutral pions 
have the same parity. If the nn state is 3 P, then parity conservation requires that the jr° be 
in a p-wave. The presence of two p-waves in a process with such little phase space would 
greatly inhibit its production. 

Subsequent experiments determined additional properties of the pions. The spin of the 
charged pion was obtained by comparing the reactions pp — > n + d and it + d —> pp. The 



Figure 2.6. The photon energy spectrum from 
t0 7t~d ^ nny. (Ref. 2.9) 
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cross section for a scattering process with two final state particles is related to the Lorentz 
invariant matrix element, M, by 



d\l 64n z s p 

In this relation s is the square of the total energy in the center of mass, p and p' are 
the center-of-mass momenta in the initial state and final states, and dQ. is the solid angle 
element in the center of mass. The matrix element squared is to be averaged over the spin 
configurations of the initial state and summed over those of the final state. 

The reactions pp -> n + d and ii + d — >■ pp have the same scattering matrix elements 
(provided time reversal invariance is assumed), so their rates (at the same center-of-mass 
energy) differ only by phase space factors (p/ ' p') and by the statistical factors resulting 
from the spins: 



da(ji+d -> pp)/d£2 _ (2s p + l) 2 



da(pp -*■ n+d)/dQ. (2s d + l)(2s„ + 1) p\ d 

where s n is the spin of the jr + and p n d an d p pp are the center-of-mass momenta for the 
ltd and pp at the same center-of-mass energy. The proton and deuteron spins, s p and Sd, 
were known. The pp reaction was measured by Cartwright, Richman, Whitehead, and 
Wilcox. The reverse reaction was measured independently by Clark, Roberts, and Wilson 
(Ref. 2.10) and then by Durbin, Loar, and Steinberger (Ref. 2.11). 

The comparison showed the tt + to have spin 0. Since the Panofsky, Aamodt, and Hadley 
paper had excluded J p — 0 + for the x~ and thus for its charge conjugate, the jt + nec- 
essarily had J p — 0~. Since the jr° decays into two photons it has integral spin and is 
thus a boson. Since it cannot have spin 1, it is reasonable to expect it has spin 0. Then, 
since its parity has been shown to be the same as that of the jt~, it follows that it, too, 
is 0~. It is, however, possible to measure the parity directly. A small fraction of the time, 
about 1/80, the neutral pion will decay into ye + e~, the latter two particles being called 
a Dalitz pair. About (1/160) 2 of the time it decays into two Dalitz pairs. By studying the 
correlations between the planes of the Dalitz pairs, it is possible to show directly that the 
7T° has J p — 0~, as was demonstrated in 1959 by Piano, Prodell, Samios, Schwartz, and 
Steinberger (Ref. 2.12). 

The jt° completed the triplet of pions: it~ , tt°, jt + . The approximate equality of the 
charged and neutral pion masses was reminiscent of the near equality of the masses of the 
neutron and proton. Nuclear physicists had observed an approximate symmetry, isotopic 
spin or isospin. This symmetry explains the similarity between the spacing of the energy 
levels in 13 C (6p, In) and 13 N (6n, Ip). Just as the nucleons represent an isospin doublet, 
the pions represent an isospin triplet. 

Isospin is so named because its mathematical description is entirely analogous to ordinary spin or 
angular momentum in quantum mechanics. The isospin generators satisfy 
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and states can be classified by I 2 = /(/ + 1) and/,. Thus/- (p) = 1/2, I z (n) = -1/2, /<-(jr+) = 
1 , /j (jr°) = 0, etc. The rules for addition of angular momentum apply, so a state of a pion (/ = 1) 
and a nucleon (/ = 1/2) can be either I = 3/2 or I = 1/2. The state n + p has /, = 3/2 and is thus 
purely / = 3/2, whereas n + n has 7 Z = 1/2 and is partly 1 = 1/2 and partly / = 3/2. 

The isospin and parity symmetries contrast in several respects. Parity is related to space- 
time, while isospin is not. For this reason, isospin is termed an "internal" symmetry. Parity 
is a discrete symmetry, while isospin is a continuous symmetry since it is possible to con- 
sider rotations in isospin space by any angle. Isospin is an approximate symmetry since, for 
example, the neutron and proton do not have exactly the same mass. Parity was believed, 
until 1956, to be an exact symmetry. 



Exercises 

2. 1 Determine the expected slope of the line in Fig. 1 of Neddermeyer and Anderson, 
Ref. 2.1 assuming the particles are electrons and positrons. 

2.2 Verify the estimate of the mass of the particle seen by Street and Stevenson, Ref. 2.2, 
using the measurement of Hp and the ionization. 

2.3 Assume for simplicity that dE/dx — (dE/dx) min /fJ 2 = C/p 2 . Prove that the range 
of a particle of initial energy Eq — myo is R — mc 2 (yo — l) 2 /(Cyo). Find the range of 
a muon in iron (C = 1 .48 MeV cm 2 g~ ' ) for initial momentum between 0. 1 Ge V/c and 
1 TeV/c. Do the same for a proton. Compare with the curves in the Review of Particle 
Physics. 

2.4 What is the range in air of a typical a particle produced in the radioactive decay of a 
heavy element? 

2.5 How is the mass of the n~ most accurately determined? The mass of the jt 0 ? The 
Review of Particle Physics is an invaluable source of references for measurements of 
this sort. 

2.6 How is the lifetime of the jt° measured? 

2.7 * Use dimensional arguments to estimate very crudely the rate for it~ absorption by a 
nucleus from a bound orbital. Assume any dimensionless coupling is of order 1 . 

2.8 * Use classical arguments to estimate the time required for a fi~ to fall from the radius 
of the lowest electron orbit to the lowest fj, orbit in iron. Assume the power is radiated 
continuously in accordance with the results of classical electrodynamics. 

2.9 * The 7T° decays at rest isotropically into two photons. Find the energy and angular 
distributions of the photons if the ji° has a velocity ft along the z axis. 



Further Reading 

For the early history of particle physics, especially cosmic-ray work, see Collogue inter- 
national sur I ' 8. supplement 
au no. 12. Dec. 1982. Les Editions de Physique, Paris 1982 (in English). 
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Reminiscences of early work on the muon and the pion are contained in many of the arti- 
cles in The Birth of Particle Physics, edited by L. M. Brown and L. Hoddeson, Cambridge 
University Press, Cambridge, 1983. See especially the article by S. Hayakawa for infor- 
mation on the independent developments in Japan that paralleled those discussed in this 
chapter. 

For a flavor of particle physics around 1950 and for the opportunity to learn physics from 
one of the great masters, see Nuclear Physics, from a course taught by Enrico Fermi, 
notes taken by J. Orear, A. H. Rosenfeld, and R. A. Schluter, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1949. 

For fundamentals of the interaction of elementary particles with matter and an early per- 
spective on experimental particle physics, see High Energy Particles, by Bruno Rossi, 
Prentice-Hall, New York, 1952. 

For a complete classical treatment of the interaction of charged particles with matter, see 
Classical Electrodynamics, Third Edition, by J. D. Jackson, Wiley, New York, 1999. 

For information on particle masses, quantum numbers, and so on, and concise treatments 
of the behavior of high energy particles in matter, see Review of Particle Physics, writ- 
ten by the Particle Data Group and published biennially. A shortened version, the Parti- 
cle Properties Data Booklet, is available for free by writing to the Particle Data Group, 
Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory, 1 Cyclotron Road, Berkeley, CA 94720, USA 
or to CERN Scientific Information Service, CH-121 1, Geneva 23, Switzerland. 

For the development of accelerators, see M. Stanley Livingston Particle Accelerators: A 
Brief History, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1969. Fundamental papers 
are reprinted in The Dc crgy Accelerators, Classics of Science, v. 

Ill, edited by M. S. Livingston, Dover, 1966. 
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MEASUREMENTS 1 of the energy loss of 
particles occurring in the cosmic-ray 
showers have shown that this loss is proportional 
to the incident energy and within the range of 
the measurements, up to about 400 Mev, is 
approximate agreement 
theoretically for electron 
These measurements w« 
plate of lead (0.35 cm), 
vidual losses were found 
below experimental detecti 
initial energy of the particle, wit] 
tional loss of about 0.5. If these 
are correct it is evident that in a much thicker 
layer of heavy material multiple losses should 
become much more important, and the probability 
of observing a particle loss less than a large 
fraction of its initial energy should be very small. 
For the purpose of testing this inference and also 
for checking our previous measurements 2 which 
had shown the presence of some particles less 
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> vary from an amount 
the whole 
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i protons but more penetrating than 
electrons obeying the Bethe-Heitler theory, we 
have taken about 6000 counter-ti ipped photo- 
graphs with a 1 cm plate of platinum placed 
across the center of the cloud chamber. This plate 
is equivalent in electron thickness to 1.96 cm of 
lead, and to 1.86 cm of lead for a Z 2 absorption. 
The results of 55 measurements on particles in 
the range below 500 Mev are given in Fig. 1, 
and in Fig. 2 the distribution of particles is 
shown as a function of the fraction of energy lost. 
The shaded part of the diagram represents parti- 
cles which either enter the chamber accompanied 
by other particles or else themselves produce 
showers in the bar of platinum. It is clear that the 
particles separate themselves into two rather 
well-defined groups, the one consisting largely of 
shower particles and exhibiting a high absorb- 
ability, the other consisting of particles entering 
singly which in general lose a relatively small 
fraction of their initial energy, although there 
are four cases in which the loss is more than 60 
percent. A considerable part of the spread on the 
negative abscissa can be accounted for by errors; 
it seems likely, however, that the case plotted 
at the extreme left represents a particle moving 
upward. Particles of both signs are distributed 
over the whole diagram, and moreover, the initial 
energies of the particles of each group are dis- 
tributed over the whole measured range. 
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these experiments 

the track distortions produced by 
ions of the gas in the chamber, 
i thick 



The distortions are much larger when 
plate is inside the chamber than when it is left 
unobstructed. These distortions are not sufficient 
to alter essentially the distribution of observed 
losses for the nonpenetrating group, but they 
could have a very serious effect in the part of 
the distribution representing small losses. This 
is especially true inasmuch as this group repre- 
sents a small percentage of the total number of 
tracks, selected solely on the basis that they 
should exhibit a measurable curvature and at 
the same time be free from obvious distortion. 
The problem of measuring small energy losses is 
then evidently an extremely difficult one com- 
pared to that of measuring energy distributions in 
an unobstructed chamber. While it is possible in 
many cases to distinguish a distortion as such 
when a magnetic field is present, it is necessary 
to obtain independent criteria as to the reliability 
of the measurements; it is not a satisfactory 
procedure to try to do this simply by measuring 
curvatures of tracks taken with no field and 
comparing the curvature distribution thus found 
with the one obtained when the field is present. 
Observations made with no magnetic field indi- 
cate that serious distortions occur on about 5 
percent of the photographs, and show that they 
are by no means a uniform function of the 
orientation and position of the track in the 
chamber. It is therefore not possible to correct 
for distortion in individual cases. When large 
distortions do occur, however, they are likely to 
obey one or both of the following correlations: 
(a) a curvature concave upward when the track 
makes a considerable angle with the vertical; 
(6) a curvature concave toward the center of 
the chamber. The observed percentages of 
measured single tracks obeying the correlations 
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(a) and (6) are compared in Table I with the 
percentages expected if the observed curvatures 
have no relation to the positions and orientations 
of the tracks. If the 11 cases of apparent gains in 
energy are left out of consideration the observed 
percentages are brought somewhat closer to the 
expected values as shown in the last column. 

A second independent check on the validity 
of the measurements can be obtained by measur- 
ing the scattering of the particles which show 
apparent curvatures, and comparing this with 
the scattering exhibited by those single tracks 
whose curvatures are just outside the range of 
measurability. In Fig. 3 are shown the distribu- 
tions of scattering angles (the angles projected 
on the plane of the chamber) for the measured 
single tracks and for single tracks with a radius of 
curvature, p>200 cm (475 Mev). As it is scarcely 
conceivable that distortions could influence the 
scattering measurements by as much as 5°, these 
distributions constitute strong independent evi- 
dence that the measured tracks actually lie in the 
energy range indicated by the ( 



It has been known for a long time that there 
exist particles of both penetrating arid non- 
penetrating types. Crussard and Leprince- 
Ringuet 3 have recently made measurements of 

3 Crussard and Leprince-Ringuet, C. R. 204, 240 (1937). 
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energy loss in a range mainly above that covered in 
our experiments. They have concluded from their 
data that either the absorption law changes with 
energy or else that there is a difference in character 
among the particles. This same conclusion has 
already been twice stated by the writers. 4 ' 6 The 
present data appear to constitute the first experi- 
mental evidence for the existence of particles of 
both penetrating and nonpenetrating character in 
the energy range extending below 500 Mev. 
Moreover, the penetrating particles in this range 
do not ionize perceptibly more than the non- 
penetrating ones, and cannot therefore be as- 
sumed to be of protonic mass. The lowest lip 
among the penetrating group is 4.5 X10 5 gauss 
cm. A proton of this curvature would ionize at 
least 25 times as strongly as a fast electron. It is 
interesting that our early measurements 2 of the 
energy loss in thicknesses of lead from 0.7 to 1.5 
cm show a similar tendency to separate into two 
groups. They are reproduced in Fig. 4. If rein- 
terpreted in the light of our present data they 
provide no evidence against high absorbability 
for electrons. 

The nonpenetrating particles are readily in- 
terpreted as free positive and negative electrons. 
Interpretations of the penetrating ones en- 
counter very great difficulties, but at present 
appear to be limited to the following hypotheses: 
0) that an electron (+ or — ) can possess some 
property other than its charge and mass which is 
capable of accounting for the absence of num- 
erous large radiative losses in a heavy element; 
or (b) that there exist particles of unit charge, 
but with a mass (which may not have a unique 
value) larger than that of a normal free electron 6 
:e 2, p. 182. 
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and much smaller than that of a proton; this 
assumption would also account for the absence 
of numerous large radiative losses, as well as 
for the observed ionization. Inasmuch as charge 
and mass are the only parameters which charac- 
terize the electron in the quantum theory, 
assumption (b) seems to be the better working 
hypothesis. If the penetrating particles are to be 
distinguished from free electrons by a greater 
mass, and since no evidence for their existence in 
ordinary matter obtains, it seems likely that there 
must exist some very effective process for re- 
moving them. 

The experimental fact that penetrating parti- 
cles occur both with positive and negative 
charges suggests that they might be created in 
pairs by photons, and that they might be repre- 
sented as higher mass states of ordinary electrons. 

Independent evidence indicating the existence 
of particles of a new type has already been found, 
based on range, curvature and ionization rela- 
tions; for example, Figs. 12 and 13 of our pre- 
vious publication. 1 In particular the strongly 
ionizing particle of Fig. 13 cannot readily be 
explained except in terms of a particle of e/m 
greater than that of a proton. The large value of 
e/m apparently is not due to an e greater than the 
electronic charge since above the plate the 
particle ionizes imperceptibly differently from a 
fast electron, whereas below the plate its ioniza- 
tion definitely exceeds that of an electron of the 
same curvature in the magnetic field; the effects, 
however, are understandable on the assumption 
that the particle's mass is greater than that of a 
free electron. We should like to suggest, merely 
as a possibility, that the strongly ionizing parti- 
cles of the type of Fig. 13, although they occur 
predominantly with positive charge, may be 
related with the penetrating group above. 

We wish to express our gratitude to Professor 
Millikan for his helpful discussions and encour- 
agement. These experiments have been made 
possible by the Baker Company, who very 
generously loaned us the bar of platinum; and by 
funds supplied by the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington. 

Note added in proof: Excellent experimental evidence 

Heitler theory has just been reported by Street and Steven- 
son, Abstract no. 40, Meeting of American Physical Society, 
Apr. 29, 1937. 
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and energy loss 1 indicate that the singly occurring cosmic- 
ray corpuscles, even in the energy range below 400 \'nv. 
are more penetrating than shower particles of correspond- 
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the theory describing their energy losses is latirfactory, 
and the singly occurring particles are not electrons. The 
experiments cited above have shown from cotisMs i-.r.iijn 
of the specific ionization that the penetrating rays are not 
protons. The suggestion has been made that they are 
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expansion for only J of the discharges of the telescope. 
At the present time 1000 photos have hucn taken (equiva- 
lent to 4000 if the cut-off counter had not been used). 
Two tracks of interest, in that they have iomznlion 
densities definitely greater than usual, have been obtained: 
one A (see Fig. 2) is believed due to a proton and the 
other B (see Fig. 3) to a particle of mass approximately 
130 times the rest mass of an electron. Track A which 
terminated in the lead strip at the center of the chamber 
exhibited .:rl ksnixaiioii ijensilv 2.4 times as ({real, ss the; 
usual thin tracks and an Hp value approximately 2X10* 
ganss cm in a direction to indicate a positive particle. 
Track 7* a-liich passed out ui I he lighted region above the 
lead piste had an ionization densitv about six tiroes as 
great as normal thin i racks (the km density was too great 
to permit an accurate ion count) and an Hp value of 
9.6X10' gauss cm. If it is assumed, as seems reasonable, 
:Iilil i he particle entered from above, the sign is negative. 
It i! is taken thai Ihe ionkialiim density varies iiiieiseiy 
as the velocity squared, the rest mass of the particle in 
question is found to be approximately 130 times the rest 
mass of the electron. Because of uncertainty in the ion 
count this determination has a probable error of some 
25 percent. In any case it does not seem possible to explain 
this track as due to a proton traveling up, for the observed 
Hp value would indicate a proton of 4.4X10 S electron 
volts energy and therefore with a range of approximately 
one cm in the chamber. The track is clearly visible for 
7 cm in the chamber. 

The only possible objection to the conclusions reached 
above is that the bending of track A is largely due to 
distention, bu this is very unlikely, for the deflection is 
quite uniform and has a maximum value greater than ten 
times any distortions usually encountered in the thin 
tracks of high energy particles. 

j. C. Street 
E. C. Stevenson 
Harvard 
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Last year we succeeded in obtaining evidence of differer 
behavior of positive and negative mesons stopped in 3 cr 
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menl u ing ;u cessively, iron and carbon as absorbers. 
The recording equipment was one which two of us had 
previou ly used in a measurement of the meson's mean 
life. 5 It gave threefold (III) and fourfold (IV) delayed 
coim id nces. The difference (III) — (IV) (after applying a 
ilighl correction for the lack of efficiency of the fourfold 
coincidences) was owing to mesons stopped in the absorber 
and ejecting a disintegration electron which produced a 
delayed coincidence. The minimum detected delay was 
about 1 usee, and the maximum about 4.5 usee. Our calcu- 
lations of the focusing properties of the magnetized plates 
(20 cm high; 0 = 15,000 gauss) and including roughly the 
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mesons of different ranges (4 cm C+5 cm Fe in one case 

The great yield of negative decay electrons from carbon 
shows a marked difference between it and iron as absorbers. 
Tomonaga and Araki's calculation also give for carbon a 
much higher ratio of capture to decay probability for 
negative mesons, so we are forced to doubt their estimation. 
It is possible that a suitable dependence of the capture 
cross section, <r c , on the nuclear charge, Z, might explain 
these results; however, if the ratio of the capture to decay 
probability also depends on the density as Tomonaga and 
Araki pointed out, then it would require a very irregular 
dependence on Z to also explain the cloud-chamber pictures 
of some authors 6 showing negative mesons stopped in the 
chamber without any decay electrons coming out. 
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Nuclear Disintegration by Meson Capture 

Recently, multiple nuclear disintegration 'stars', 
produced by cosmic radiation, have bean Snvfi : ; 
by the photographic emulsion technique. Plates 
coated with 50 [i Ilford B.l emulsions 1 were oxposod 
in aircraft for several hours at 30,000 ft. One of those 
disintegrations was of particular interest, for whereas 
all stars previously observed had been initiated by 

capture of a charged particle, presumably a 



B, C a 



alow 

The star consist* of foui 
(Fig. 1). A. B and D lie almost in the pi. 
emulsion, whereas C dips steeply {at about 40°) and 
ends in the glass. D is due to a proton of energy 
3-7 Me V.. and C also corresponds to a proton, of 
more than 3 MaV., and most likely about 5 MeV. 
Track B was most probably produced by a triton 
of 5-6 MeV. A short track, about 1 ft long, between 
A and B is apparently due to the residual recoil 

Track A appears to enter the omulsion surface 
about 150 [i from the star centre. On account of the 
relatively large distances between consecutive grains 
at this range, the track cannot bo distinguished at 
all easily against the spontaneous background of 
grains, and only the last 100 a of track 
(below arrow) can be traced with cer- 
tainty. Assuming it to be singly 
,ass of the particle pro- 
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(2) The elastic scattering of mesons and protons 
-an be calculated from the known emulsion con- 
stitution, using Williams's formula 2 for the mean 
square angle of multiple scattering, and is shown 
plotted against range in Fig. 2. Bearing in mind the 
fact that the single scattering will introduce large 
fluctuations, the experimental points appear to be 
consistent with a meson mass between 100 m e and 
300 m e , me being the electron mass. Only the 
horizontal projection of the scattering along the track 
can actually be measured ; on the average, multiply- 
ing this by a factor V2 will give the true value. 
The scattering of fast electrons cannot be found from 
any simple formula, but it is certainly much greater 
than the observed values. 

(3) A value of the meson mass can also be arrived 
at from the energy required in the nuclear disintegra- 
tion. In this process, tho emitted particles must 
have sufficient energy to surmount the potential 
barrier, so that the disintegrating nucleus in this case 
cannot be that of silver or bromine, and must, there- 
fore, be either carbon, oxygen or nitrogen (in the 
gelatin). 

the recoil nucleus indicates that at least one neutron 
must be postulated to conserve momentum ; the 
kinetic energy of this neutron must be around 4 MeV. 
If we assume that a negative meson is captured by 
a nucleus nearly at the end of its range and is 
annihilated, so that the rest energy of the meson 
becomes nuclear excitation energy, we could have 
disintegration schemes such as 

i- + o;" -» n;** - h" + m l +< + Be;-* 

(or %n\ + Be"J 
Y- -r NT - C"* — K + 2HJ + < + Li»* 
y- + d' — Bf * — H; + 2HJ + nl + He^* 

As the recoil nucleus would be expected to have a 
fairly high excitation energy (5-10 MeV.) above the 
ground-state, it must be relatively stable against 
further disintegration into charged particles. With 
this limitation, there are still a large number of 
possible reactions (considering all isotopes of carbon, 
oxygen and nitrogen), but it appears that in general 
the mass excess of the recoil nucleus ~ 15 MeV., 
whereas that of the initial one — 5 MeV. or less. 
The negative Q value of the reaction, allowing for 
excitation energy, is then found to be ~ 60 MeV., 
and the total kinetic energy of the ejected particles 
~ 20 MeV. The total excitation energy of the 
original nucleus would then be ~ 80 MeV., probably 
with an error of ± 20 MeV. (to allow for the various 
numbers of neutrons emitted, etc.). 

On the above hypothesis, the meson should, there- 
fore, have a rest energy of 60-100 MeV., that is, a 
mass of between 120 m e and 200 m e . 

Near the end of the meson track, a small number 
of grains are observed slightly off the main track. 
If these are due to fast secondary electrons, their 
ranges appear to be considerably greater than would 
be expected from the energy of the primary. 

I am indebted to the A.O.C., Royal Air Force, 
Benson, Oxon., for kindly exposing the plates. 

D. H. Perkins 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRACKS 
OF SLOW MESONS IN PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EMULSIONS* 

By C. M. G. LATTES, Dr. G. P. S. OCCHIALINI - 

and Dr. C. F. POWELL 

H. H. Wills Physical Laboratory, University of Bristol 

/NTRODUGTION. In recent experiments, it has 
been shown that charged mesons, brought to rest 
in photographic emulsions, sometimes lead to the 
production of secondary mesons. We have now 
extended these observations by examining plates 
exposed in the Bolivian Andes at a height of 5,500 m., 
and have found, in all, forty examples of the process 
leading to the production of secondary mesons. In 
eleven of these, the secondary particle is brought to 
rest in the emulsion so that its range can be de- 
termined. In Part 1 of this article, the measurements 
made on these tracks are described, and it is shown 
that they provide evidence for the existence of mesons 
of different mass. In Part 2, we present further 
evidence on the production of mesons, which allows 
us to show that many of the observed mesons are 
locally generated in the 'explosive' disintegration of 
nuclei, and to discuss the relationship of the different 
types of mesons observed in photographic plates to 
the penetrating component of the cosmic radiation 
investigated in experiments with Wilson chambers 



; the Observatory of the Pic du 
; and 193 in similar plates ex- 
t Chacaltaya in the Bolivian 
Andes. The 451 tracks in the plates exposed at an 
altitude of 2,800 m. were observed in the examination 
of 5 c.c. emulsion. This corresponds to the arrival 
of about 1-5 mesons per c.c. per day, a figure which 
represents a lower limit, for the tracks of some 
mesons may be lost through fading, and through 
failure to observe tracks of very short range. The 
true number will thus be somewhat higher. In any 
event, the value is of the same order of magnitude 
as that we should expect to observe in delayed 
coincidence experiments at a height of 2,800 m., 
basing our estimates on, the observations obtained 
in similar experiments at sea-level, and making 
reasonable assumptions about the increase in the 
number of slow mesons with altitude. It is there- 
fore certain that the mesons we observe are a 
common constituent of the cosmic radiation. 

Photomicrographs of two of the new examples of 
secondary mesons, Nos. Ill and IV, are shown ir< 
Figs. 1 and 2. Table 1 gives details of the character- 
istics of all events of this type observed up to the 
time of writing, in which the secondary particle comes 
to the end of its range in the emulsion. 
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as a first appro 



meson, produced in a process of the type whi<jb \>.-v 
observe, will remain within the emulsion, of thickness 
:e greater than 500 ft. If we assume, 
ximation, that the trajectories are 
r, wo obtain a value for tho probability of 
1 in 20. The markod Coulomb scattering of raosuns 
in the Nuclear Research emulsions will, in fact, in- 
crease the probability of 'escape'. The six events 
which we observe in plates exposed at 2,800 m., in 
which the secondary particle remains in the emulsion 
for a distance greater than 500 p, therefore correspond 
to the occurrence in tho emulsion of 120 ± 50 events 
of this particular type. Our observations, thoroforo, 
prove that the production of a secondary meson is a 
common mode of decay o considerable fraction 
of those mesons which corae to tho end of their 
range in the emulsion. 

Second, there is remarkable consistency between 
the values of the range of the secondary mesons, the 
variation among the individual values being similar 
to that to be expected from 'straggling', if the part- 
icles are always ojocted with the same velocity. Wo 
can therefore conclude that the secondary mesons 
are all of tho same mass and that they are emitted 



ould 



in an alternative type 
much less frequently 
observed ; for the geo 

greater average grain -density in tho tracks, 
provide much irn.ro fiivii'.iriLljb conditions for tlnsir 
detection. In fact, we have found no such masons 
of shorter range. Wo cannot, however, bo cor(j»in 
that mesons of greater range are not Bometiiniw • ■- ■•- 
duced. Both tho lower ionization in the beginning 
of the trajectory, and the oven more unfavourable 
conditiona of detection associated with the groator 
lengths of the tracks, would make such a group, or 
groups, difficult to observe Because of tho largo 
fraction of the mesons which, as wo have seen, can 
bo attributed to the observed process, it is roiiwri- 
able to assume that alternative modes of decay, if 
they exist, are much less frequent than that which 
we have obsorvod. The] good evidence 

for tho production of a single homogeneous group 
of secondary mesons, constant in mass and kinetic 
energy. This strongly suggests a fundaments) - 
and not one involving an interaction of ft primary 
meson with a particular typo of nucleus in tho 
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in what follows as the y. -decay. We represent the 
primary mesons by the symbol tz, and the secondary 
by u.. Up to the present, we have no evidence from 
which to deduce the sign of the electric charge of 
these particles. In every case in which they have 

the emulsion, the particles appear to stop without 
entering nuclei to produce disintegrations with the 
emission of heavy particles. 

Knowing the range-energy relation for protons in 
the emulsion, the energy of ejection of the secondary 
mesons can be deduced from their observed range, if 
a value of the mass of the particles is assumed. The 
values thus calculated for various masses are shown 
in Table 2. 
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protons of energies above 13 MeV., and it has 
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the relation established for low energies. We es' 
that the energies given in Table 2 arc corr 
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the fugitive nature of the latent image produced 
in the silver halide granules by the passage of fast 
particles. In the case of the u -decay process, however, 
an important simplification occurs. It is reasonable 
to assume that the two meson tracks are formed in 
quick succession, and are subject to the same degree 
of fading. Secondly, the complete double track in 
such an event is contained in a very small volume 
of the emulsion, and the 
jssing conditions are 
ifore identical for both 
:s, apart from the varia- 
degree of develop - 



features e 



with depth. Thesi 
3 that v 
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trajectory, the observatioi 
being made with optical equip- 
ment giving large magnifica- 
tion ( x 2,000), and the high- 
est available resolving power. 
Typical results for protons 
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Cm„ = c'm„ + E„ + hv. 

It can thus be shown that the ratio mjm„ is 1 
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Evidence for the Production of Neutral Mesons by Photons* 
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dment of nuclei by 330-Mev x-rays, multiple gamma-rays 

ties and therefore of intermediate mass. The neutral mesons 



I. INTRODUCTION 

NEUTRAL mesons which are coupled strongly to 
nuclei must be expected to be unstable against 
decay into two or more gamma-rays. The modes of 
decay, and expected lifetimes, have been discussed 
extensively. 1 These gamma-rays are then supposed to 
be responsible for the soft showers which often ac- 
company energetic cosmic-ray nuclear events. 2 The 
evidence in favor of the existence of the neutral meson 
has recently been greatly strengthened by the dis- 
covery at Berkeley 3 of gamma-rays which behave in 
all ways as if they were due to the disintegration of a 
neutral meson. They are produced by proton bombard- 
ment of various nuclei and have a production cross 
section which depends on proton energy much like that 
of charged mesons. Their energy is approximately 70 
Mev on the average, half that of the charged ir-meson, 
and the energy spread is in agreement with the Doppler 
shift due to the velocity of the parent mesons. The 
lifetime of the mesons is less than 10 -13 sec, which is in 
agreement with the theoretical expectations. 

The evidence is therefore already much in favor of 
the existence of a gamma-unstable neutral meson. 
However, until now, coincidences between the two 
gamma-rays have never been observed. We report here 
the detection of such coincidences, produced by the 
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bombardment of various nuclei in the x-ray beam of the 
Berkeley synchrotron. This must be regarded as strong 
additional evidence supporting the existence of the 
neutral meson. 

II. EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENT 

The apparatus is sketched in Fig. 1. The synchrotron 
x-ray beam of 330-Mev maximum energy is collimated 
in two successive collimators. The second collimator 
serves only to intercept some of the electrons produced 
at the edge of the first collimator. The beam then 
strikes a target, which, for most of the experiment, is a 
cylinder of beryllium, 1J inches long and 2 inches in 
diameter. The particles produced in the target are 
detected in two telescopes, each consisting of three 
scintillation counters. A converter, usually \ inch of 
lead, is inserted between the two crystals nearest the 
target in each telescope. An event is recorded if simul- 
taneous (resolving time 10~ 7 sec.) pulses are recorded 
in the outer four crystals, but none in the two near the 
target. That is, we require that there be two particles, 
one in each telescope, neutral at first which are con- 
verted into charged particles by the lead, and which 
penetrate one crystal and enter the next. With a beam 
intensity of about 10" Mev/min. the counting rate for 
such coincidences at favorable orientations of the tele- 
scopes is about 10 counts/min. 

m. NATURE OF THE COINCIDENCES 

Let us first describe the experiments which identify 
the particles as gamma-rays, indicate their energy and 
show that their origin is the nuclear rather than the 
Coulomb field. In Table I we list the relative detection 
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efficiency for various converter materials and thick- 
nesses. Without converters the counting rate is almost 
zero, then increases as the converter thickness in each 
arm is increased to J inch of lead, and only slightly 
from } inch to j inch. This is as expected from shower 
theory for about 100-Mev photons. Copper of \ inch 
thickness has approximately the same conversion 
efficiency as has ^ inch of lead, again in agreement with 
shower theory, since the number of shower units is the 
same for these thicknesses. 

The coincidences are attenuated by a factor of four 
when \ inch of lead is inserted between the target and 
the anticoincidence crystals. This again is as expected 
for photons. Furthermore, it can be seen from Table I 
that both telescopes require converters, so that both 
particles must be photons. 

To measure the energy of the conversion electrons, 
aluminum absorbers were inserted between the last two 
crystals of one of the telescopes. Unfortunately, at 
these energies the radiation losses are important, and 
therefore the straggling large. We have plotted in Fig. 2 
the coincidence counting rate as a function of the 
average energy required to traverse the telescope. 
Because the photons originate in moving mesons, the 
average gamma-ray energy is expected to be approxi- 
mately 100 Mev, and the average electron energy 50 
Mev, quite in agreement with the observed attenuation. 

The nuclear origin of the photons is demonstrated 
by the fact that the cross section for these coincidences 
is only six times as big for a lead nucleus as for beryl- 
lium, which is less than the ratio of the nuclear areas. 
On the other hand, ordinary shower cross sections 
increase by a factor of 400. 

Finally, we have looked for coincidences with the 
beam energy reduced to about 175 Mev with angles a 
and /3 of the telescope both 90°. The cross section per Q 
(the number Q for a bremsstrahlung beam is equal to 
the total energy divided by the maximum energy of 
the spectrum) is at least 50 times smaller here than at 
330 Mev. This steep excitation function is also observed 
for charged meson production. 

We believe, therefore, that it is demonstrated that the 
observed coincidences are caused by gamma-rays of 
about 100-Mev average energy, of non-Coulombic 
origin, and with a threshold similar to that for charged 



To study further the properties of these coincidences, 
we have measured their rate as a function of the angle, 
a, between the beam direction and the plane of the 
telescopes and of the correlation angle /3 (see Fig. 1). 
Consider first the variation with /3 at a fixed a, say 90°. 
180° coincidences are rare. The counting rate increases 
with decreasing 0 to a maximum at 90°, and then drops 
sharply. This behavior must actually be expected of 
gamma-rays which are the decay products of neutral 
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mesons, because of the motion of the decaying mesons. 
A meson at rest decaying into two gamma-rays, emits 
them in opposite direction. But when this is seen from 
a system in which the meson has a total energy E, then 
the included angle 0 varies between -w and 2 sin~ l (l/E) 
with a probability which favors the small angles tre- 
mendously. The median angle is 2sin _1 [2/(3JS 2 +l)']. 
E is the total meson energy in units of its rest energy. 
For 70-Mev mesons the minimum angle of 0 is 84° 
and the median angle 92°. Since the distribution is so 
heavily peaked, not much error is introduced if one 
assumes, as is done in the following, that to an angle 0 
corresponds a unique energy, that of the median angle. 
Therefore a measurement of the distribution in 0 is a 
measure of the distribution in energy of the neutral 
mesons, although the angular resolution of our tele- 
scopes is insufficient to give more than a glimpse of the 
energy distribution. We have included in Fig. 3 curves 
in which the observed 4 energy distributions of the ir + - 
meson made by the same x-rays on hydrogen are trans- 
formed into distributions in 0 and arbitrarily nor- 
malized. All corrections due to scattering and angular 
resolution are omitted. The general shape of the curves 
is certainly well reproduced by the experiment. It is 
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therefore clear that if the gamma-rays are the decay 
product of intermediate particles, these particles must 
move with velocities of the order of n/c^0.8. Excited 
nucleons of this velocity cannot be produced by x-rays 
of 330 Mev; the particles must therefore have an 
intermediate mass. Furthermore, it is possible to see 
that the decay must be into only 2 photons, since the 
expected angular distributions for a decay into more 
than two photons would not show a valley for small 
angles 0. 

The distribution in the angle a of the beam with the 
plane of the telescope shown in Fig. 4, is interesting 
chiefly because of the difference between this distribu- 
tion and the angular distribution of 7r+-photo-mesons 5 
from either carbon or hydrogen targets. This is not 
particularly surprising, since various theories also give 
quite different results for charged and neutral mesons. 



At one setting of the telescopic angles, a=/3=90°, 
we have compared the cross sections of hydrogen and 
carbon. This was done by comparing the count from 
a polyethylene (CH 2 ) block and a perforated carbon 
block of the same size and carbon content as the CH 2 . 
The result is: <jH„ 0 /<rC„o=0.12±0.03. This again differs 
from the results for positive mesons, where crH T +/<rCe* 
~0.55. The difference is probably in part caused by 
the fact that both neutrons and protons can contribute 
to neutral meson production, but only protons to x + - 
production. In part, it may also be possible to ascribe 
this to the same phenomenon which, according to Chew, 6 
is responsible for the large hydrogen-carbon ratio for 
the positive mesons. In the case of ;r+-production, the 
reaction is inhibited by the fact that, when the proton 
is changed into a neutron, there is an oversupply of 
neutrons in the immediate neighborhood and the 
number of states available to it is small because of the 
Pauli principle. This is not significant in the neutral 
case because the nucleon's charge does not change. 

The curves in Fig. 3 can be integrated to yield a total 
cross section for beryllium. o- Be =7.5XlCr 28 cm 2 per Q, 
while for carbon and hydrogen, assuming the same 
angular distribution, <r c = 10X10" 28 and <r H = 1.3X 10" 28 
cm 2 per Q. The absolute x-ray intensity is known 7 to 
about 10 percent, but the efficiency of the detecting 
system only to within a factor of two, so that there is 
a corresponding error in the above cross sections. The 
hydrogen cross section is approximately the same as 
that for 7r + -production ; 5 those for carbon and beryllium 
are somewhat higher. 3 

One might assume that the charge of the meson 
would play an important role in the production of 
mesons in the electromagnetic field of the photon. This 
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i-, ■: .: n i ; : ;i.i I :■. ' e-: 1 I iv the observed angular distribution of 
?r + -mesons produced by photons in H2. The angular 
distribution indicates that the principal process respon- 
sible for charged meson production is the interaction of 
the photon with the spin of the nucleon. If the neutral 
meson has the same transformation properties as the 
charged, it then appears plausible that the tiroi.li.jci iuii 
cross sections in hydrogen should lie comjiarsthle. r:s 
seems to be the case. However, actual calculations on 
the basis of pseudoscalai theory, both in the classical 
and in the perturbation theory approximation, which 
give a reasonable angular distribution for the ir + - 
•mjihiclion, stive smaller values for neutral meson pro- 
<h:c1iot:. Whether or ki.ii tin-; is a neiv liitninltc in ;i 
theory which already has several, is not clear. From a 
less restricted point of view it is not a surprising refill. 




VI. SUMMARY 
In the bombardment of various nuclei by 330-Mev 
x-rays, photons with the following properties are 
emitted : 



(2) They each ha\ i r r t i >ut 100 Mev. 

(J) The Z dependence of the productioa i; in i!ia: iln 
|-.;e-.'iil i hi i i ii ii .un, and noun the Coulomb 

field. 

(4) The threshold /or their production is at least ISO Mev. 

(J) The angular correbsioa ..f ::if [.iuenns slums. that i l.i-y -are 
emitted in pairs sis ibl: i.niy i If ray rmniucis is: panicles irj.vha; 
«-i!h vtlcii-iiics of ihe order of s/e = 0.8, and therefore of iisies- 



and spin 1 mesons are forbidden to decay into two 

photons, 1 Ihe spin musi be zero, cxeluilini; [he jiossi- 
bilily ■ i f very lesrii iiilrmsic anstalar inoinenla, ll seeing 
reasonable, and it is in good agreement with all obser- 
vations, to assume that both charged and neutral 
mesons sire of the same type. It then follows from the 
ii j ii I - s. n n io i Hi i'ii • ray produced jr + -mesons, 
and the high cross section:, fat mi i-rit.L neutral mesons 
by x-rays, that the T-meson is a pseudoscalar. This 
remark applies, of course, only to the character of the 
meson, and not to any particular field theory for the 
interaction of mesons with nucleons. 

All phases of this experiment nave been discussed 
with Professor 1-idwin McMillan and his advice has 
lii-en Hi' stria: help. The lniinlsntf hci-nts v. ere t ar.'iei! tin; 
by the synchrotron crew under the direction of W. 
Gibbons. 
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impairing the forward and backward rates of the 
sured in Berkeley. We have measured the forward 
je zero. In the light of other recent experimental 



DURING the past few years there has accumulated It has been pointed out by Cheston and Marshak 4 
an increasing amount of evidence that the pion that the reaction Tr + +th=^p+p lends itself to a de- 
is pseudoscalar. This consists chiefly of the following : termination of the spin of the pion. The forward and 

(a) The pion has integral spin. This follows from star backward reactions are related by a detailed balancing 
formation in the capture of -w" mesons in photographic argument, if one assumes initially unpolarized particles, 
emulsions, as well as from angular momentum conserva- so that 

tion in such reactions as p+p-*v++d; p+hv-+ir+-\-n. 

(b) The neutral pion does not have spin one, since 
it decays into two 7-rays and such a transition is for- 
bidden for systems with angular momentum h. 1 

(c) Because of their similar masses and their similar 
nuclear production cross sections, as well as from the 
evidence on charge independence of nuclear forces, it is 
likely that neutral and charged mesons have the same 
transformation properties, so that charged pions also 
cannot have spin one. 

(d) The pion is not scalar. This follows from the 
experiment on the capture of stopped negative pions 
in deuterium, 2 as well as the results on the production 
of pions, both charged and uncharged, by 7-rays. a 
Both experiments give best theoretical agreement in 
the pseudoscalar meson theory. It has therefore ap- 
peared quite probable that the pion is pseudoscalar; 
but the evidence, especially against a spin of two or 
greater, is poor. 




where s is the spin of the meson, and^>, q, are the momenta 
of the proton and meson in the center-of-mass system. 
The cross sections, of course, are also in the center-of- 
mass system. The argument is rigorous, independent of 
meson theory, and in this rests its chief contribution. 
The reaction p+p-^>n + +d has been measured by 
Cartwright, Richman, Whitehead, and Wilcox 5 for 
340-Mev protons, corresponding to a meson energy of 
21 Mev in the center-of-mass system. We present here 
results on the inverse reaction. 

The experimental arrangement is shown in Fig. 1. 
The Nevis cyclotron delivers a beam of approximately 
20 positive mesons per square centimeter per second 
outside the concrete shielding. These are produced 
when the 380-Mev protons strike an internal Be target. 
The mesons are magnetically analyzed in the fringing 
field of the cyclotron, and by a small magnet outside the 
shielding. The energy resolution is ±4 Mev at 75 Mev 
and the composition of the beam is 90 percent 7r + , and 
10 percent ju + mesons. 8 The beam is defined by the 
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crystal scintillation counters 1 and 2, and the energy 
reduced in the carbon absorber. The liquid scintillation 
counters 3 and 4 are set with respect to the water sample 
so that protons emitted 180° apart in the center- of -mass 
system of the meson and deuteron will be detected.' 
The water sample is 2.5 g/cm' thick. The aluminum 
absorber in front of counter No. 3 is thin enough to 
transmit the protons emitted in the meson absorption 
under study, but stops scattered protons or deuterons. 
The difference in counting rate using heavy water and 
light water targets is entirely due to the reaction 
r + +d— *p+p. It is in principle quite easy to check that 
this is so. In actuality, the counting rate is small and 
only a limited number of checks have been made, to 
wit : (1) Plateau. In the beginning of each experiment 
the counters are placed so that the meson beam pene- 
trates all four, and the voltages (amplification) of the 
phototubes adjusted so that mesons are detected with 
full efficiency. But the proton pulses in counters 3 and 
4 should be larger by a factor two or three than the 

i 









The results o 
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F:g. 2. Counting rate of fourfold events after subtraction, as a 
function of phototube voltage (amplification! in the proton de- 
tection counters 3 and 4. 

meson pulses. Figure 2 shows that the pulses responsible 
fur n i 1 1 ; i ! ■ i hi I iii I ii incidences are large. The 
DsO — HjO difference is counted with full efficiency 
at voltages 100 volts (i.e., a factor of two in gain) below 
those necessary to count mesons. (2) When counters 3 
and 4 were moved out of line to angles improper for 
the detection of protons with 180° cm. angular correla- 
tion, no events were observed within statistical ac- 

Figure 3 shows the energy dependence of the reaction 
at 45° in the cm. system. It is sufficiently fiat that errors 
due to energy spread of the meson beam and finite 
target thickness are small. 

Phys. Rev. 8S, 686 (1951)], the (i-ci 

T The center-of- 
0.05c. The correlation 
from 180° by 



3 section at three 
Fig. 4. They are the combined re- 
sults of three determinations, under conditions which 
varied somewhat. For instance, counters No. 3 and 
No. 4 were sometimes 4§ in, and at other times 8 in. in 
diameter. The average meson energy in the target for 
the three runs was 28 Mev. The data are corrected for 
the geometrical efficiency of the detecting system which 
varied from 0.48 to 0.84, for the beam composition 
(90 percent jt + , 10 percent fi + ), for the nuclear absorption 
of the mesons and the protons in the target (7 percent), 
and for an inefficiency of 8 percent in the circuits due 
to blocking. 

The cross sections expected under the assumption of 
spins zero and one, on the basis of the results of Cart- 
wright, Richman, Whitehead, and Wilcox, and of 
Peterson 6 are also shown. The Berkeley group has 
measured the energy distribution of mesons produced 
in the bombardment of hydrogen by 340 Mev protons. 
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(See Fig. 5.) This spectrum consists 
to the reaction p-\-p— >n + +n+p, and a sharp peak at 
an energy which exceeds the theoretical limit of the 
continuum and is due to the reaction p-\-p-^>T& J rd. i 
The cross section is obtained by integrating the energy 
spectrum under the peak. 

Comparison of the two results shows that the ir+ 
meson spin is zero, quite outside the possible limits of 



error in the two experiments. Combining this result 
with those of Panofsky 2 and those on the photomeson 
production, 3 the meson is very likely pseudoscalar. 

It is necessary to point out that the same ratio of 
cross sections could be obtained also for non-zero spin 
mesons provided that pions were completely polarized 
both in the p+Be and p+p meson production re- 
actions. Such polarization is theoretically possible, but 
only in the longitudinal mode, that is, in the mode with 
zero component of angular momentum along the propa- 
gation axis. This seems a rather remote possibility. 

A similar experiment has been performed by D. L. 
Clark, A. Roberts, and R. Wilson, who have reached 
the same conclusions. We are indebted to them for a 
pre-publication copy of their results. 

The experiment is being continued. The reaction is 
interesting also in other connections. As Bethe 9 has 
pointed out, the angular distribution is quite perplexing. 
Furthermore, the energy dependence will shed some 
light on the momentum dependence of the meson nu- 
cleon interaction. We are therefore in the process of 
measuring the angular distribution at several energies. 

We wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the 
engineering staff of the Nevis Cyclotron Laboratory, 
especially Mr. Harrison Edwards and Mr. Julius Spiro. 
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The discoveries of the strange particles, 1943-1959. 

The elucidation of the n -> yuv decay sequence left particle physics in a relatively simple 
state. Yukawa's particle had been found and the only unanticipated particle was the muon, 
of which I. I. Rabi is said to have remarked "Who ordered that?" The question remains 
unanswered. The cosmic-ray experiments of the next few years quickly and thoroughly 
destroyed the simplicity that had previously prevailed. The proliferation of new particles, 
many with several patterns of decay, produced great confusion. The primary source of 
confusion was whether each new decay mode represented a new particle or was simply 
an alternative decay for a previously observed particle. Continued experimentation with 
improved accuracy and statistics eventually resolved these ambiguities, but basic uncer- 
tainties remained. What was the nature of these particles? How were they related to the 
more familiar particles? The examination of these questions led to the development of the 
concepts of associated production, strangeness, and ultimately, parity violation and SU(3). 

Remarkably, another meson seems to have been discovered before the pion. Working in 
the French Alps in 1943, Leprince-Ringuet and L'heritier took 10,000 triggered pictures 
in a 75 cm x 15 cm x 10 cm cloud chamber placed inside a magnetic field of 2500 gauss 
(Ref. 3.1). This permitted careful measurements of the momenta of the charged tracks. 
One of the pictures showed an incident positive particle of about 500 MeV/c momentum 
produce a secondary of about 1 MeV/c. By assuming the incident particle had scattered 
elastically on an electron and using the measured angles, Leprince-Ringuet and L'heritier 
determined the mass of the incident particle to be 990 m e ± 12% (506 ± 61 MeV), aston- 
ishingly close to the mass of the K + . It was impossible that this could have been a n 
(whose mass was known shortly after the French result was finally published in 1946). 
Hans Bethe showed that the data were consistent with the incident particle being a proton 
only if extreme errors were assigned to the measurements. 

Cosmic-ray research just after World War II centered in a few laboratories, including 
Bristol, whose group was led by Powell; Manchester, led by Blackett; Ecole Polytechnique 
headed by Leprince-Ringuet; Caltech, headed by Anderson; and Berkeley, led by Brode 
and Fretter. In 1947, the year of the n — > fiv paper of Lattes, Occhialini, and Powell, 
G. D. Rochester and C. C. Butler published two cloud chamber pictures showing forked 
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tracks (Ref. 3.2). One proved to be the decay of a neutral particle into two charged par- 
ticles and the other, the decay of a charged particle into another charged particle and at 
least one neutral. Whereas the event of Leprince-Ringuet and L'heritier may have estab- 
lished the existence of a particle with mass between the pion and the proton, the discovery 
of Rochester and Butler was much more revealing. It showed there were unstable parti- 
cles decaying into other particles, perhaps pions. These unstable particles could be either 
charged or neutral, and had lifetimes on the scale of 10~ 9 to 10~ 10 s. 

Surprisingly, the discovery of Rochester and Butler was not confirmed for over two 
years. Before that occurred, the Bristol group, using emulsions of increased sensitivity, 
observed the decay of a charged particle into three charged particles (Ref. 3.3). This par- 
ticular decay came to be known as the tau meson. A guide to some of the old notation for 
the unstable particle decays is given in Table 3.1. 

Confirmation of the events of Rochester and Butler was produced by the group at Cal- 
tech, which included C. D. Anderson, R. B. Leighton, and E. W. Cowan. Both neutral- and 
charged-particle decays were observed in their cloud chamber exposures, but no accurate 
estimate of the masses of the decaying particles was possible. A year later, in 1951, the 
Manchester group published results they obtained by taking their cloud chamber to the Pic- 
du-Midi in the Pyrenees. Studying the neutral decays, they were able to infer the existence 
of two distinct neutral particles, V® and V®. 

The progress on the charged-particle decays was slower. There was confirmation of the 
tau meson decay. In addition, O'Ceallaigh, working at Bristol, produced emulsion evi- 
dence for the decay of a charged particle into a fi + and one or more neutrals, the k decay 
(Ref. 3.4). In one exposure, the fi + was convincingly identified through its decay into e + . 
(See Figure 3.1). 

While the tau meson mass had been measured quite well, the mass of the V° or 9° was 
not determined until the work of R. W. Thompson and co-workers at Indiana University 
(Ref. 3.5). They were able to establish a Q value for the decay of 214 MeV, in good agree- 
ment with the present value (Mk — T-M n = 219 MeV). This indicated that the tau and 



Figure 3.1. A k (K) meson stops at P, decaying into a muon and neutrals. The muon decays a 
an electron and neutrals. The muon track is shown in two long sections. Note the lighter i 
produced by the electron, contrasted with the heavy ionization produced by the muon near the end 
of its range. The mass of the k was measured by scattering and grain density to be 562 ± 70 MeV 
(Ref. 3.4). 



theta mesons had just about the same mass and set the stage for the famous puzzle about 
the parities of these particles. 

The year 1953 marked a turning point in the investigation of the new V-particles. The 
great achievements of cosmic-ray physics in exploring the new particles was summarized 



Figure 3.2. Diagram for the angular momentum in r + meson decay. The 7r + 7r + angular rr 

L, must be even. The orbital angular momentum, I, of the n~ must be added to L to obtain the total 

angular momentum (that is, the spin) of the tau. 

in a meeting at Bagneres-de-Bigorre in France. The V® was well established, as was the tau. 
There were indications of both positive and negative hyperons (particles heavier than a pro- 
ton). The negative hyperon was observed in a cascade that produced a neutral hyperon that 
itself decayed (Refs. 3.6, 3.7) There was a k, which decayed into a muon plus neutrals, and 
a/, which decayed into a charged pion plus neutrals. The 9 — > jt + 7t~ was established, too. 
At the Bagneres Conference, Richard Dalitz presented his analysis of the tau that was 
designed to determine its spin and parity through its decay into three pions. Some imme- 
diate observations about the spin and parity of the tau are possible. If there is no orbital 
angular momentum in the decay, the spin is zero and the parity is (— l) 3 because the parity 
of each pion is — 1, and thus J p — 0~. The system of jt + jt + can have only even angular 
momentum because of Bose statistics. Dalitz indicated this angular momentum by L and 
the orbital angular momentum of the system consisting of the ji~ and the (jt + tz + ) by /. 
See Figure 3.2. Then the total angular momentum, J, was the vector sum of L and /. If 
£ = 0, then J — I, and P — (— l) J+l . For L — 2, other combinations were possible. 
Dalitz noted that since the sum of the pion energies was a constant, E\ + £2 + £3 = Q, 
each event could be specified by two energies and indicated on a two-dimensional plot. 
(Here we are using kinetic energies, that is relativistic energies less rest masses.) If £1 
corresponds to the more energetic jt + and £2 to the less energetic tt + , all the points fall 
on one half of the plot. See Figure 3.3. If the decay involves no angular momentum and 
there are no effects from interactions between the produced pions, the points will be evenly 
distributed on the plot. Deviations from such a distribution give indications of the spin and 
parity. For example, as £3 — > 0, the it ~ is at rest and thus has no angular momentum. Thus 
/ = 0, J — L and P — (-1) 7+1 . Hence if the tau is not in the sequence 0", 2", 4", . . . 
there should be a depletion of events near £3 = 0. As data accumulated in 1953 and 1954, 
it became apparent that there was no such depletion and thus it was established that r + had 
J p in the series 0~, 2~, . . . 

The decay distribution for a two-body decay is given by Fermi's Golden Rule (which is actually due 
to Dirac) in relativistic form: 




Figure 3.3. Dalitz plots showing worldwide compilations of tau meson decays (r + — > 7r + 7r + 7r ) 
as reported by E. Amaldi at the Pisa Conference in June 1955 [Nuovo Cimento Sup. IV, 206 (1956)]. 
On the left, data taken in emulsions. On the right, data from cloud chambers. There is no noticeable 
depletion of events near £3 = 0, i.e. near the bottom center of the plot. Parity conservation would 
thus require the tau to have J = 0~ , 2~ . 



Here dT is the decay rate, p cm is the center-of-mass momentum of either final state particle, M is 
the mass of the decaying particle and dQ. is the solid angle element into which one final state particle 
passes. M is the Lorentz-invariant amplitude for the process. The amplitude M. will involve the 
momenta of the various particles and factors to represent the spins of the p 

For three-body decays there are more final state variables. If the particles are spinless or if polar- 
ization is ignored, however, there are only two variables necessary to specify the final state. They 
may be chosen to be the energies of the final state particles. The Golden Rule then takes the form 



Thus if M is constant, dT ~ dE\dE 2 and the events fall evenly on the Dalitz plot. 

By examining the Dalitz plot, inferences can be drawn about spin and parity. Consider the r — ► 
3tt. If the tau is spinless and the values of L and / are zero, M should be nearly constant. (Actu- 
ally, it need not be absolutely constant. It may still depend on the Lorentz-invariant products of the 
momenta in the problem.) Suppose, on the contrary, tau has spin 1. Then it will be represented by a 
polarization vector, e. The amplitude must be linear in e. If we treat the pions as nonrelativistic, it 
suffices to consider just tin ler than four-momenta. The amplitude, in order to be rota- 

tionally invariant, must be the dot product of e with a vector made from the various pion momenta. 
In addition, because of Bose statistics, the amplitude must be invai i hange of the two 
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n + 's, particles 1 and 2. Two examples are 



e • (pi - p 2 ) x p 3 (pi - p 2 ) • p 3 

Both represent spin-1 decays. The parity of the decaying object, assuming parity is conserved in 
the decay, is determined by examining the behavior of the quantity dotted into e. In the first case, the 
single momentum contributes (—1) to the parity since the momenta are reversed by the operation. In 
addition, the intrinsic parities of the three pions contribute (— l) 3 . Altogether, the parity is even, so 
the state is J p = 1 + . In the second instance, there are four factors of momentum and the parity is 
finally odd. In both cases, the amplitude vanishes as p^ goes to zero in accordance with the earlier 

Dalitz's analysis led ultimately to the x-6 puzzle: were the 6 + (which decayed into 
7T + jt°) and t + , whose masses and lifetimes were known to be similar, the same particle? 
Of course this would require them to have the same spin and parity. But the parity of the 
6 + — »■ 7T + 7T° was necessarily (— l) J if its spin was J. These values were incompatible 
with the results for the tau showing that it had J p in the sequence 0~, 2~, .... How this 
contradiction was resolved will be seen in Chapter 6. 

Cosmic-ray studies had found evidence for hyperons besides the A = V®. Positive par- 
ticles of a similar mass were observed and initially termed Vj or A + . Evidence for this 
particle, now called the E + , was observed by Bonetti et al. (Ref. 3.8) in photographic emul- 
sion, and by York et al. (Ref. 3.9) in a cloud chamber. See Figure 3.4. Furthermore, a hyper- 
fragment, which is a A or E + bound in a nucleus, was observed by Danysz and Pniewski 
in photographic emulsion (Ref. 3.10). See Figure 3.5. Working at Caltech, E. W. Cowan 
confirmed the existence of a negative hyperon (now called the S~) that itself decayed into 
A 0 it' (Ref. 3.11). 

By the end of the year 1953, the Cosmotron at Brookhaven National Laboratory was pro- 
viding pion beams that quickly confirmed the cosmic -ray results and extended them. The 
existence of the V^ (S + ) was verified and the Vy (S~) was discovered. An especially 
important result was the observation of four events in which a pair of unstable particles was 
observed (Ref. 3.12). Such events were expected on the basis of theories that Abraham Pais 
and Murray Gell-Mann developed to explain a fundamental problem posed by the unsta- 
ble particles. These unstable particles were clearly produced with a large cross section, 
some percent of the cross section for producing ordinary particles, pions and nucleons. The 
puzzle was this: The new particles were produced in strong interactions and decayed into 
strongly interacting particles, but if the decays involved strong interactions, the particle 
lifetimes should have been ten orders of magnitude less than those observed. 

The first step in the resolution was made by Pais, who suggested that the new particles 
could only be made in pairs. One could assign a multiplicative quantum number, a sort of 
parity, to each particle, with the pion and nucleon carrying a value +1 and the new particles, 
K, A, etc. carrying — 1. The product of these numbers was required to be the same in the 
initial and final state. Thus tt~ p -> A' 0 A would be allowed, but tz~ p — »■ K°n would 
be forbidden. The Cosmotron result on the production of pairs of unstable particles was 
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Figure 3.4. An emulsion event with a S+ entering from the left. The decay is E + ->• pw 0 . The p 
is observed to stop after 1255 |am. (Ref. 3.8) 




Figure 3.5. The star at A is caused by a cosmic-ray (marked p) incident from above colliding with a 
silver or bromine atom in the emulsion. The track / is due to a nuclear fragment with charge about 
5. Its decay at point B shows that it contained a hyperon. The scale at the bottom indicates 50 \xm. 
(Ref. 3.10) 
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consistent with Pais's explanation. Pais's parity was to be conserved only in the strong 
(nuclear) interactions. The weak interactions were not to obey this rule, so weak decays 
like A -> jt~ p were allowed. However, because the weak interactions are quite feeble, 
the lifetimes of the unstable particles could be much longer than would have been the case 
if the decays went through the strong interaction. 

The associated-production proposal of Pais was only a partial explanation. The full solu- 
tion was given by Gell-Mann. In Gell-Mann's proposal, the new quantum number that was 
introduced was not multiplicative, but additive. Each strongly interacting particle has an 
additive quantum number called strangeness. For the old particles (pion and nucleon) the 
strangeness, S, is 0. For the K + the strangeness is +1, while for the A and E's it is — 1. 
Pairs of mesons with identical masses but opposite electric charges are antiparticles of each 
other, just as the positron is the antiparticle of the electron. Each antiparticle is assigned 
the opposite strangeness from the particle. Thus the K~ has strangeness —1. While Gell- 
Mann's proposal allowed 7t~ p — ► K + ~E~ but not jt~ p —*■ ^°«, just as the scheme of Pais, 
some of its predictions were different. For example, Gell-Mann's rules forbid nn — >■ A A 
while Pais's allow it. An especially important distinction was n~ p — »■ K~ E + . This is for- 
bidden by Gell-Mann's proposal (the final state has strangeness —2) but allowed by that of 
Pais. Gell-Mann proposed that the strong interactions conserved isospin and strangeness, 
and that electromagnetism conserved strangeness, but allowed a unit change of isospin. 
The weak interactions violated isospin and allowed a unit change of strangeness. 

The proposal of Gell-Mann initially met severe opposition. His classification of the par- 
ticles placed the K meson into two isospin doublets: (K + , K°) and (K , K~). Two objec- 
tions were raised: First he was requiring that a neutral meson not be its own antiparticle. 
Though Kemmer had shown years before that there was nothing wrong with this, it still 
seemed odd. Moreover, many thought it was impossible to have isodoublet bosons (the 
K's) and isovector fermions (the E's), rather than the better known isodoublet fermions 
(nucleons) and isovector bosons (the pions). The objections, of course, eventually gave 
way, as did the resistance to the name strangeness. 

The proposal of Gell-Mann was arrived at independently by Nakano and Nishijima. The 
strangeness S, baryon number B (B — \ for nucleons and the hyperons A, E, S), the 
third component of isospin, I z , and charge, Q, were linked by the Gell-Mann-Nishijima 
relation, 

Q = I z + (B + S)/2. (3.3) 

Since the masses of the E + and E ~ were not close enough to the mass of the A for them 
to form an isotriplet, a new hyperon, E°, was predicted that would decay into A and a y. 
Since the H~ decayed weakly into An~ it was assigned S — —2. Using the Gell-Mann- 
Nishijima equation, we see that the H~ must have I z — —1/2. Thus a 3° with /- — 1/2 is 
required. These predictions of Gell-Mann were subsequently verified. 

In 1954 the Bevatron started operating with proton energies up to 6 GeV at the Radiation 
Laboratory in Berkeley. The early emulsion work at the Bevatron concentrated on K + (that 
is, 6 + , /+, or k + ) and r + studies. This work considerably augmented the cosmic-ray data 
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on mass equality (Ref. 3.13, Ref. 3.14) and lifetime equality (Ref. 3.15, 3.16) between the 
K + and the x + . If these were different particles, they had to be a very close doublet in mass 
with very similar lifetimes as well! Subsequent counter experiments at the Bevatron and 
Cosmotron (Refs. 3.17, 3.18) gave even closer agreement for the lifetimes of the various 
K decay modes and the tau. 

Just as data from accelerators began to supplant those from cosmic rays, a major effort, 
the G-Stack (for "giant") experiment, was mounted by the groups from Bristol, Milan, 
and Padua. A volume of 15 liters of emulsion was flown at a height of 27,000 meters for 
six hours. The emulsion stack was thick enough to stop many of the particles produced by 
decays at rest. Tracing microscopic tracks through 250 sheets of emulsion was an enor- 
mous task, but the reward was also great: the clear identification of the decays K^, K n 2 
and K e 3. 

In 1955, W. D. Walker measured two cloud chamber events apparently of the form 
tt~ p — f- K°A (Ref. 3.19). One event was consistent with the interpretation that there were 
no additional unobserved particles. The other, however, was inconsistent with this hypothe- 
sis and instead fitted better the supposition that a y or v had been produced as well. Walker 
argued that the best interpretation was that the A was a decay product. The deduced mass 
of the decaying object agreed very well with the known masses of the E + and E~. It was 
natural to conclude that the actual process was n~ p -*■ K Q T,°, followed by E° — > Ay. 
Indeed, Walker showed that that hypothesis explained some discrepancies in the events 
reported earlier by Fowler et al. 

The discovery of the S° did not take place until 1959. Since the S has strangeness 
—2, its production by pions is quite infrequent: the minimal process would be it~ p — > 
K°K°E°. A more effective means is to start with a particle with strangeness — 1. This was 
accomplished by L. Alvarez and co-workers using a hydrogen bubble chamber and a mass- 
separated beam of K~ mesons of momentum about 1 GeV/c produced by the Bevatron. 
Using the great analytical power of the bubble chamber technique, they were able to iden- 
tify an event K~ p ->■ ^°S° (Ref. 3.20). The K° decayed into jr+jr - . The S° decayed 
into A°7T 0 . Both the decay of the K° and the decay of the S° gave noticeable gaps in the 
bubble chamber pictures. The A 0 was identified by its charged decay mode, A — ► pn~ . 
The last hyperon, £l~ , was not discovered until 1964, as discussed in Chapter 5. 

The bubble chamber was invented by Donald Glaser in 1953. The first chambers used propane and 
other liquid hydrocarbons. The idea was rapidly adapted by Luis Alvarez and his group who used 
liquid hydrogen (and later also deuterium) as the working liquid. They also developed methods for 
building increasi ibers. The bubble chamber works by producing a superheated liquid 

by rapid expansion just before (about 10 ms) the arrival of the particles to be studied. Bubbles are 
formed when bo id the ions produced by the passage of the charge particles through 

the liquid. These bubbles are allowed to grow for about 2 ms at which time lights are flashed and 
the bubbles are photographed. The properties of bubble chambers are ideally suited for use with 
accelerators. At an accelerator, the arrival time of a particle beam is known. This allows one to 
expand the chamber before the arrival of the charged particles, which is not possible in cosmic-ray 
experiments. 
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Exercises 

3.1 Suppose that in an experiment like that of Leprince-Ringuet and L'heritier a singly 
charged particle of mass M >> m e scatters elastically from an electron. Let the inci- 
dent particle's momentum be p and the scattered electron's (relativistic) energy be 
E. Further, let / be the angle the electron makes with the incident particle (which is 
nearly undeflected). Show that 



\E-t 



- cos 2 x ~ 1 • (3.4) 



For the event of Leprince-Ringuet and L'heritier, the cloud chamber was in a magnetic 
field of about 2450 gauss. The incident particle had a radius of curvature of 700 cm 
while that of the electron was 1.5 cm. Take x — 20° and assume the scattering plane 
was perpendicular to the magnetic field. Estimate M. 

3.2 Using the data from Table 1 of Rochester and Butler, Ref. 3.2, and the current values 
for the 7i, K, p, and A masses, determine whether their photograph 1 is A" 0 — »■ tz~ti + 
or A — > p7t~. Are the errors in the measurements small enough to permit a confident 
choice? 

3.3 Suppose a neutral particle decays into a positive of mass m + and a negative of mass 
m~. Assume the angular distribution in the initial particle's rest frame is isotropic. Let 
pt be the component of the positive particle's momentum along the direction of the 
incident particle measured in the lab and similarly for p7 . Define 



Pi ~ Pz 






Show that the points (a, p t ), where p t is the momentum of a decay product perpen- 
dicular to the line of flight of the initial particle, lie on an ellipse. Discuss how this 
could be used to separate A — >■ pn~ from K° — >■ 7t + 7t~. See R. W. Thompson in the 
•dings of the 3rd Rochester Conference. 

3.4 Using the data of Thompson et a/., and the mass of the charged pion, determine the 
mass of the K° and the associated uncertainty. Compare with the Q value quoted by 
these authors. 

3.5 Carry out the construction oftheDalitz plot for r — > 3tt. Assume the pions are nonrela- 
tivistic with energies Z?i, E2, E 3. Let Mk — 3M^ = Q and define e, = E{/Q. Construct 
an equilateral triangle with center x — 0, y = 0 and base along x — — l/3.Theneach 
side is of length 2/V3. Now for each point inside the triangle, let 63 be the distance to the 
base, 61 the distance to the right leg of the triangle and €2 the distance to the left leg. Using 
the nonrelativistic approximation, show that the physical points lie inside the circle 

x 2 + y 2 = 1/9. 

Make plots showing the contours of equal probability density for the decay of the r 
for the two possibilities, J p — 1~ and J p — 1 + , using the matrix elements given in 
the text. 
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3.6 Consider the decay K + — > /x+jr 0 ^. What is the relation between the energy of the 
muon in the K + rest frame and the invariant mass squared of the jt° — v system? What 
is the maximum energy the muon can have, again in the K rest frame? If the energy 
of the muon is E, what is the range of energies possible for the n°l Use this and the 
relation 

dT ~ \M\ 2 dE l dE 2 

to determine the muon energy spectrum assuming the matrix element M. is con- 
stant. Use the result to evaluate the likelihood that the two events discussed by C. 
O'Ceallaigh, Ref. 3.4, are K —>■ /x + 7T°y |U . Assume the neutrino, v M , is massless. 



Further Reading 

A. Pais gives a first hand account in Inward Bound, Oxford University Press, New York, 
1986. 

For a fine historical review, see the articles by C. Peyrou, R. H. Dalitz, M. Gell-Mann and 
others in Colloque International sur I'Histoire de la Physique des Particules, Journal de 
Physique, 48, supplement au no. 12. Dec. 1982. Les Editions de Physique, Paris, 1982. 
(In English) 
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Ref. 3.1: A Particle of Mass 990 m e 



PHYSIQUE NUCLEAIRE. — Existence probable d'une particule de masse 990 m 0 
dans le rayonnemenl cosmique. Note (') de MM. Louis Leprince-Riagijet 
et Michel Lheritier. 

Nous avons pris, an cdurs de 1'annee 1943, dans le laboratoire de Largentiere 
(Hautes-Alpes) situe a iooo m d'altitude, une serie de 10000 cliches de trajec- 
toires cosmiques commandees par compteurs. Les rayons, iiltres par io cm de 
plomb, traversaient une chambre de Wilson de ^o'"" de hauteur, placee dans 
un, champ magnetique H de 2000 gauss environ. Nous nous sommes places dans 
les conditions experimentales les plus favorables [discutees precedemment (-), 
( 3 ), '(')] pourprofiter au mieux des cliches de collision entre particules pene- 
trantes et electrons du gaz de la chambre, dans ie but de determiner la masse 
au repos de la particule incidente. 

Nous avons obtenu une dizaine de cliches interessants. Le plus remarquable 
represente one collision dans le gaz pour laquelle d'excellentes conditions sont 
realisees : le secondaire fait avec le plan median de la chambre un angle Z tel 
que tang£ = o,3z et son rayon de courbure projete (i c,a ,6), ainsi que la fleche 
dont il s'ecarte du primaire sont mesurables avec precision. Le (Hp) du pri- 
maire =i,yxio s gauss x cm. La formule de collision elastique donne pourle 
primaire, qui est positif, la masse au repos 

p. 0 r=gg,o ± 12 % (limites extremes de I'erreur) ('). 

La masse ainsi obtenue peut surprendre. Les indications suivantes, qui 
donnent des garanties de la validite de la mesure, nous ont pousses a publier ce 
resultat. 

(*) Les enroulements sont doubles et montes de facon que la somme des amperes-tours 
produits par le courant des tubes electroniques soit pratiquementannuleea 1'etat de repos. 

(') Seance du r 7 juin ig44- 

( 2 ) L. LEPRiNCK-RiNfiiiET, S. GoRODETZKr, E. Nage0tte, R. Richard-Fov, Comptes rend us, 
211, iC|4o, p. 38a; Phys. Rev., 59, ig4ij p- 460; Journal de Physique, 2, 1941, p. 63. 

{') R. Richard-Foy, Comptes rendus, 213, ig4i; Cahiers de Physique, 2 e serie, ig4a, 

( i ) S. Gorodbtzkt, These, Paris, 1942; Ann, de Physique, 19, ig44r PP- a-70. 
( 5 ) Nous a'avoos pas tenu comptede I'erreur que peut introduire une courbure naturelle 
des trajectoires, due a la diffusion couiombienne; cette erreur peut etre de l'ordre de 5%. 



L. Lcprince Rin^uct and M. L'heritier 



SEANCE DU l3 DECEMBRE ig44- 619 

i" II ne peut y avoir, dans 1'ensemble de notre experience, de grossiere 
erreur : en effet nous sommes conduits, pour deduire la masse des donnees du 
cliche, a effectuer deux operations successives : tout d'abord lire sur l'abaque 
de Richard-Foy ( :i ) la valeur d'une quantjte Z fonction seulenient des donnees 
du secondaire et de la valeur du champ; ensuite calculer la masse \j. a par la 
relation jjl 0 = Z( p ,/p 0 ), p, etantla projection du rayon de courbure &n primaire, 
sur le plan perpendiculaire au champ, et p 0 la quantite p „ cm = 1700/H gauss : 
le primaire n'intervient que dans cette seconde operation. 

Or certains cliches, notamment six cliches remarquables, donnent des colli- 
sions avec un secondaire se presentant dans de bonnes conditions, mais avec 
ira primaire trop peu courbe pqur pouvoir etre mesure. Ces cliches, inutili- 
sables pour fournir une valeur de la masse, sont du plus haut interet pour 
donner une confirmation de la methode et de la validite de Pexperience. lis 
doiventen effet donner un Z voisin de zero, puisque le rapport p,/^ est alors 
parfois superieur a 10000 et que \j. 0 ne peut depasser plusieurs milliers. On 
trouve ce resultat sur l'abaque a partir des donnees mesurees du secondaire, et 
de la valeur du champ : les limites extremes trouvees pour Z encadrent bien la 
valeur zero, de facon parfois extremement precise. Or ceci n'est possible que 
si d'une part la collision est elastique, et si d'autre part il n'y a pas d'erreur 
grave sur les mesures. 

■2° De grandes precautions ont ete prises pour s'assurer du caractere secon- 




Dessin sterSoscopique de la colli 



daire de l'electron ejecte (notamment stereoscopie triple) et pour obtenir une 
restitution dans l'espace donnant les meilleures garanties d'exactitude et de 
separation. 

3" Le cliche donnant la masse 990 se presente particulierement bien : des 
erreurs merae notables sur la mesure de la Heche, sur celle de Tangle d' ejection 
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dans l'espace et sur la valeur du champ affecteraient a peu pros lineairement la 
valeur de la masse, ce qui est le cas le plus favorable. On pourrait supposer, 
pour expliquer ce resultat, que le secondaire a subi, peu apres le choc, une 
diffusion notable invisible a 1'ceil; mais ce ne peut etre le cas : meme si l'on 
supposait une diffusion brusque de 6" degres au depart (ce qui sera.it fort 
improbable), la valeur de la masse ne serait a modifier que de 80 unites. 

4° Signalons enfin que trois autres collisions, observees dans la serie de nos 
cliches, permettent d'encadrer la valeur de la masse du mesoton normal, sans 
toutefois autoriser, a cause de la valeur elevee du moment reduit ou de l'impre- 
cision sur la fleche, une. mesure precise de sa masse. 

En resume, nous possedons une mesure se rapportanta uneparticule positive 
de masse (990 ±12 %)m a . On peut remarquer que cette valeur est a peu pres 
quadruple de celle du mesoton normal; une partieule ayant une masse moitie 
de celle du proton (925) entrerait d'ailleurs aussi dans l'intervalle de nos 
mesures; cela sous reserve que la collision soit elastique, fait que nous ne 
pouvons naturellement pas affirmer pour le cliche envisage, mais qui est verifie 
pour tous les autres cliches remarquables presentant une collision a primaire 
peu courbe dans la meme serie d'experiences, sous reserve egalement que les 
charges electriques des particules incidente et heurtee soient cedes de l'electron, 
ce qui est probable; la charge double de Tune des particules est exclue par 
l'observation de 1'ionisation. 
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EVIDENCE FOR THE EXISTENCE 

OF NEW UNSTABLE ELEMENTARY 

PARTICLES 

By Dr. G. D. ROCHESTER 



AMONG some fifty counter-controlled cloud- 
chamber photographs of penetrating showers 
which <m basse obtained during the past year as part 
of an investigation of the nature of penetrating 
particles occurring in cosmic ray showers under lead. 
there are two photographs containing forked i racks 
of a very striking character. These photographs 
have been selected from five thousand photographs 
taken in an effective timo of operation of I, SO'.) hour-,;. 
On the basis of the analysis given below we believe 
that one of the forked tracks, shown in Fig. 1 (tracks 
a and 6), represents the spontaneous transformation 
in the gas of the chamber of a new type of uncharged 
elementary particle into tighter charged particles, 
and (bat, (bo other, shown in Fig, 2 (tracks a and b), 
represents similarly the transformation of a new typo 
..!' .h: rr'od particle into two light particles, . one of 
which is charged" and (he oilier uncharged. 

The experimental data for tho two forks are given 
in Table 1 ; H is the value of tho magnetic field, a. the 
angle between the tracks, p and Ap the measured 
momentum and the estimated error. The signs of 
the particles are given in the last column of the 
table, a plus sign indicating that the particle is 
positive if inovin.L- down in the. eba rubor. Careful 
re i iv! ij eel ion of the stereoscopic photographs has 
■ j .■■ r i 'l,i ! eh pair of tracks i njurnotal. More- 
over, both tracks occur in the middle of tin. chamber 
in a region of uniform illumination, the presence of 
background fog surrounding the tracks indicium:; 
good condensation conditions. 

Though the two forks differ in many important 
respects, they have at least two essential features in 
common : first, each eoiisisfs of a two-prongod fork 
with the apex in the gas ; and secondly, in neither 
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Oaaa is (hero any sign of a track due to a third 
ioni/iii;.; particle.. Further, very few events at all 
similar to (.in::;e forks have boon observed in the 
3-cm. lead plate, whereas if the forks were due to 
any type of collision process one would have expected 
several hundred times as many as in the gas. This 
.n _ru m n lmiii in - thei I Mi i i i (nicks cannot 

bo due to a collision process but must bo due to 
some type of spontaneous process for which tho 
!'!■■ "i.hiv depends on tho distance travelled and 
not on the amount of matter traversed. 

This conclusion can be supported by detailed 
arguments. For example, if either forked track 
were due to the deflexion of a charged panici... by 
collision with a nucleus, the transfer of momentum 
would bo so large as to produce an easily visidle 
recoil track. Then, again, the attempt to account 
for Fig. 2 by a collision process meets with the 
difficulty that the incident particle is deflected 
through 19° in a single collision in the gas and only 
2-4° in traversing 3 cm, of lead — a most unlikoly 
event. One specific collision process, that of electron 
•lidr | reduction bj a high-energy photon in the field 
of the nucleus, can be excluded on two ground-; : ike 
observed jinglo between the tracks would only be a 
fraction of a degree, for example, 0-1° for Fix. I, 
and a large amount of electronic eomponont should 
havo accompanied ike [iinii on, as in each case a lead 
plate is close above the fork. 

We conclude, therefore, that the two forked tracks 
do not represent collision processes, but do represent 
spontaneous transformations. They represent a ty:m 
of pi'oeoss with which we arc already familiar in 'the 
decay of the meson into an electron and an assumed 
neutrino, and the presumed decay of the heavy 

i i"H !V"i'ti<!\ il is- rove red l.v ! sites, I »r-el,i;iii;'.i and 

Powell'. 
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The Masses of the Incident Particles 
Let us assume that a parti do of mass M and 
initial momentum P is transformed spontaneous!] 
into two particles of messes m l and m„ momenta p, 
and p, at angles of 8 and 9 with tho direction of the 
incident particle. Then the following relations must 
hold: 



h S*- 8in ' 6 )'"- 



VJfV + PV = VmA'+Pi't 
P = p, cos 8 + p 



+P,'c' 



(1) 
(2) 

Pl sin 6 = p, sin 9. {3) 

These general relations may bo used to obtain the 
mass of the incident particle as a function of tho 
assumed masses of the secondary particles. 

Tho value of AT must be greater than that obtained 
by taking the rest masses of the secondary particles 
as small compared with their momenta ; thus the 
minimum value Mmh. is given by the following 

" M^* - c V{p t + p.)* - P'. W 

Applying this equation to the forked track of Fig. 1 , 
after calculating P from the observed values of p, 
and p„ it is found that Jlfmto is (770 ± 200)m. whore 
m is the mass of the electron. The application of 
equation (4) to tho forked track of Fig. 2, however, 
aflat I olemating pi frQm tho observed valuiss of P 
and p„ shows that Jlfum = (1,700 ± ISOpn. This 
value of the mass would require an ionization for tho 
incident particle of twice minimum, which is incon- 
sistent with tho observed ionization. Wo are therefore 
justified in assuming that tho real value of P is 
greater than the observed value which, as indicated 
in Table 1, has a large error. If larger values of P 
are assumed, then M^on 's reduced in value. Tho 
lowest valuo of Jlf m i n is (980 ± ISOJm if P is 14-5 X 
10' oV./c. Beyond this valuo of P tho moss increases 
slowly wiili iii<-r.'!L<!i)L' trviTJi'-ntum. No choico of 
incident momentum will bring tho mass of tho 
incident particle bulow 980 m. 

In tho special case whoro tho inc; 
disintegrates transversely into two pan 



whore p is the momentum of each of tho secondary 
particles. Some typical results, for different assumed 
secondary particles, calculated from equation (5), are 
given in Table 2. On the reasonablo assumption 
that the secondary particles are light or heavy 
mesons, that is, with masses of 200m or 400m, we 
find that the incident particle in each photograph 
has a mass of the order of 1 ,000m. 
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Upper values of the masses of the incident 
particles may also be obtained from the values of 

[],«, ionization ami tho momenta. Thus for each of 
tho observed particles in Fig. 1, the ionization is 

in:!:-.! ni,;i]i:ilii,lilr from that of a very fast partio],-. 
We crjnrlutlii, therefore, that (i ■ ti/e>- 0- 7. Sine,; (!,,, 

r []-ti( urn i if (ln> iri'-irlciK. part li-Ii> may bo found 

from till, < »!,:■> tvi 1 ':! ruiijriMEita nf tho Keenn. iarv par- 
tielos, wo nil apply .■. jnat ion (1) 1,1 ealeulate M. In 
ind Mjm < l.tillil. Again, Mince- the 

i'leut partirlo in Fifi. ■> j s li^Pji. 

. it eat. Ixi slimi,, Unit, Ml,n < 
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meson. An approximate value of this life-ti 
derived as follows. The probability of an unstable 
particle of life-time t„ decaying in a short distance D 
is given by 

r>q - PT" 

P= t. r. ft ■ < 6 > 



Since the .total number of penetrating particles in 
the penetrating showers so far observed is certainly 
less than 50, we must assume that the number of 
our new unstable particles is unlikely to have been 
greater than 50. Since one particle of each type has 
been observed to decay, we can therefore put p is 0-02. 
Setting D <=a 30 cm., and 0 = 0-7, we find from 
equation (6) that t, = 5-0 X 10' 8 sec. 

We shall now discuss possible alternative explana- 
tions of the two forks. 

Photograph 1. We must examine the alternative 
possibility of Photograph 1 representing the spon- 
taneous disintegration of a charged particle, coming 
up from below the chamber, into a charged and an 
uncharged particle. If we apply the argument which 
led to equation (4) to this process, it is readily seen 
that the incident particle would have a minimum 
mass of 1,280m. Thus the photograph cannot be 
explained by the decay of a back-scattered ordinary 
meson. Bearing in mind the general direction of the 
other particles in the shower, it is thought that 
assumption of the disintegration of a neutral particle 
moving downwards into a pair of particles of about 
equal mass is more probable. Further, it can be 
stated with some confidence that the observed 
ionizing particles are unlikely to be protons because 
the ionization of a proton of momentum 3-5 X 10 s 
eV./c. would be more than four times the observed 

Photograph 2. In this case we must examine the 
possibility of the photograph representing the 
spontaneous decay of a neutral particle coming from 
the right-hand side of the chamber into two charged 
particles. The result of applying equation (4) to this 
process is to show that the minimum mass of the 
neutral particle would be about 3,000m. In view of 
the fact that the direction of the neutral particle 
would have to be very different from the direction 
of the main part of the shower, it is thought that the 
original assumption of the decay of a charged particle 
into a charged penetrating particle and an assumed 
neutral particle is the more probable. 

We conclude from all the evidence that Photo- 
graph 1 represents the decay of a neutral particle, 
the mass of which is unlikely to be less than 770m or 
greater than 1,600m, into the two observed charged 
particles. Similarly, Photograph 2 represents the 
disintegration of a charged particle of mass greater 
than 980m. and less than that of a proton into an 
observed penetrating particle and a neutral particle. 
It may be noted that no neutral particle of mass 
" "K)i» has yet been observed; a charged parts " 
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1 Xeprince-RInguet, L., and I/h&itier, M., J. 
7, 66, 69 (1946). Bethe, H. A., Hm. M 



observed by Leprince-Ringi 

Peculiar cloud-chamber photographs taken by 
Janossy, Rochester and Broadbent 3 and by Daudin 4 
may be other examples of Photograph 2. 
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OBSERVATIONS WITH ELECTRON-SENSITIVE PLATES EXPOSED TO 
COSMIC RADIATION* 

By Miss R. BROWN. U. CAMERINI. P. H. FOWLER, H. MUIRHEAD 

and Prof, C. F. POWELL 

H. H. Wills Physical Laboratory, University of Bristol 

and D. M. RITSON 

Clarendon Laboratory, Oxford 



PART 2. FURTHER EVIDENCE FOR THE EXIST- 
ENCE OF UNSTABLE CHARGED PARTICLES, 
OF MASS - 1,000 nt« AND OBSERVATIONS ON 
THEIR MODE OF DECAY 

ONE of the first, events fount! in the examination 
of eleclr' ■!!■;■' t.m ii\ c | . ' . i r , ■ ■-. , xjmsw! :i( the Jung- 
ft-Hujncb i,: rojire.sfiilw! in ibe niosiije of pltotomic 10- 
ti I". 1 1 ■;■-- .-Ili'H n in V'yj- S. 'II "IT: :![•<- two centres, ,'l ruin 

/,', IV, on wliifii 1I10 tracks . if c-beu-ged pan iclos diverge, 
sim ikcso hit joined by ;i fiiiiriif.il track, I. Ilccou:,- 
of t.li!) short duration nl' (bo exposure, and the small 
number uf disintegral inns oeenri-ing iii the plate, the 

chance Mial. ibe nb-ei-Y.lt it -n nillff| minis in >: i'l .rl.llil - 
ous juxtaposition of I lie i.rtieks nf" iimekilod events 
is ve'ry small -nf I. ho order I in 10'. It is therefore 
!■.■;■ n i! m: bin to exclude it as a serious possibility. 
Peri her observations in support of this assumption 
are presented in a later paragraph. 



that, it. carried t bo elementary elect renin- olnirge ; 
and that it lni.fi reaehed, or was near, ibe ontl <>| 11 w 
i-.mge at I In; [mini A. We therci'm-c assume that Hie 
fiariiclo k in hint i :i I llio train tifpvnils represented by 
the tracks radiating from A and B. It follows thai 
ilto pai-tieio prntliioiii!,: li'M.ok I originated in star A, 

and ]>i':.nin I i In' ilkimogi-ai ion B. In order to 

annUse llio event, wo first in ionifil.nl in rid (.-mime 
the mass of the particle k. 

Mass Determinations by Grain-Counts 
About a year ago, experiments were^ made 
in this Laboratory to dotormino the rati". «i5;'m,,. oi 
the masses of n- and tr -mesons, by tho met inn I of 
srr'iin-onniil ini:-'', mi.. I by si in l,\ inn i bo mii'll -i iitjif 
^catiering nf I Ik- particles in their passage Ibr.-ugk 
the emulsion'- Tho values obtained by the two 
methods were m^jm,,— 1-65 ±0-11, and ms/)% — 
1-35 ± 0-10*, respectively. Keeent experiments ai 




An inspect ion nf I bo 1 rack /■ slimvs- ilnil iiie pari tele 
pi-n.litrtnL' it spfH-niirln-ii tlie u.-nire nf disintegration 
A. Tho range of the particle in Ibe emulsion exceeds 
3,000 u, and there is con: inn.. os inerease in the grain - 
donsily alnng ffin ti-m-k in n.pprnachmc A. Near A, 
the grain-density is indisi inirui-bsblo from that of 
particles of charge e, recorded in the same plate, near 
the end of their range. 

The evidence for tlie direction of motion of the 
particle based on grain-counts is supported by 
observations on (be small -angle deviations in the 
track due to Coulomb sealffsriiig. These deviations 
are most frequent near A, and fbo scattering is less 
marked at points remote from it. 

From these observations, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the particle Ir approached the point A ; 

• ■■.::.-. n(. ii ni -(I from pog» 61. 



[ierkok-y 0 suggest tb.ai. tlie (rue value is [-33 ± 0-02, 
a result v.-liieiiibrnws serinns doui:.i on (lie relial.ibl v 
of llio innilmd bno-d on ot-niii-emi;i!s. l-lct-anse nfllio 
ndvofdaye nf tbis nn-ibnik and nf |.by iriipunanl 

c ■ i i i :- i ■ ■ ■ i s v.-liicb ba.ve lieen based mi it, experitnciu s 

i-.'-tv i, utile tn determine Ibe eoiuliiiotis in v. [neb 
reliable results can be obtained. 

In the first ottu-t-iiaotds 5 . (lie fun innst. serious 
e-tperhileiiud d iilirull ios arose from tbo liidins; of the 

lalerii iine;n- ami iemt tin- variai inn of 1 bo , jcyri ■' 

development with doptb. This mac 1 - " ■ 



L.",!.\.\ 



..:'• :■ i 1 " '.."■■'.' '■ ' 

l''l I 'l '• 

■ ■''■■ .n.'i -i- w ■ -■ and ^--partWlM. The 

' - —fit. V,: I | ..„-.,,, 
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An Unusual Example of V Decay* 



_ K°du..l, nil' t i |„, , i 

Event R- 118 is shown in Fig. 1. The I'" pjrl.ili . . . ir->i .,_; • nfi i 




virti. .::!:>■ •:, 



very near the center of the il 

fragment (track a) is projected al 

lu-saiivi- fragment (track b) almost horizontally to the right. 
The track of the positive fragment is 4,5 em Im.j. and is wril 

in ninii ill Ii _'ili II i < n'li iiraliT pin: fur 

I In: ii'll lw is shown in Fig. 2. Thecorn_i_1i.il n -ri . i l.im ', ,u I 
from the three ^ eyes, is H.f,7-_tiW. tkv/c, ami the ionization is 
learhy, A proton 
by a (actor 2.3, 

e..-_rli1M..-S. Thus it is probable lhat ti... ..... 

lighter than s. proton, which means lhat the disintegrate 
of lilt iypr. Vf—p+r, 

The track of the negative fragment, although relatively short, 
ill I I" "I i li in il I i |l ii t In rracl makes 
an mifdi. of US' ivrtli tllu plane uf llle el)atl.:..r and crosses [be 
front boundary or 1 hi- i I In mill.:; it. I depth near the right side of 
the chamlwr, as evidenced by the fading of track I. ill Fig. I. 
The ..mi, para.nr plot fur (lie left eye ii shown in Fig. 2. The 
momentum is 0.094±0.008 Bev/c, and the track is heavily 
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Production of Heavy Unstable Particles by Negative Pions* 

W. B. Fowler, R. P. Shutt, A. M. Thorndike, and W. L. Whittemore 

Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, New York 

(Received November 10, 1953) 



interpreted as produci 



IN a previous letter 1 we have reported two examples 
of A 0 particles 2 produced in hydrogen by negative 
pions (it - ) of 1.5-Bev kinetic energy. For both examples 
it was shown that if there were only two resulting par- 
ticles the second was a K" particle of a mass of about 
650 Mev. Since, however, the K" was not seen to decay 
it was also possible to balance energies and momenta by 
assuming two lighter neutral particles (including x°) 
instead of one K° in addition to the A 0 . 

Observations on heavy unstable particles in cosmic 
radiation indicate lifetimes as long as 10 -10 to 10 -9 
second with production cross sections at least lO^ 2 times 
those for v mesons. These facts can be reconciled theo- 
retically 3 if it is assumed that the particles must be 
produced doubly (two at a time). Different particles 
may be produced simultaneously, in addition to pairs 
of identical ones. It appears that no evidence for double 
production of such particles, exceeding purely statistical 
coincidence, has been reported in cosmic radiation 
although a few examples might perhaps be interpreted 
in this manner. 4 The two examples of production in 
hydrogen reported by this group indicate multiple 
production. This interpretation is uncertain, however, 
since the K" particles are not observed to decay and the 
computed masses are higher than the value of about 
S00 Mev most commonly found for K particles. 

We now wish to describe three additional cases where 
double production of heavy unstable particles by 1.5- 
Bev ir~ is indicated with more certainty then in the 
previous two examples. We shall refer to the previous 
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examples as cases A and B. Case C shows a A 0 together 
with a t?° probably produced in a heavy nucleus. Case D 
shows the same combination produced in hydrogen. 
Case E shows what may well be a A - together with a 
K + with mass of about 500 Mev produced in hydrogen. 
A few cases of A + have been observed in cosmic radia- 
tion 6 ' 6 but evidence for A - is less certain. In a fourth 
case, called F, we shall describe an additional example 
best interpreted as a A - . 

Details of the experimental method will be described 
in a later article. A diffusion cloud chamber filled with 20 
atmospheres of hydrogen was exposed to a 1.5-Bev ir~ 
beam produced in a carbon target by the 2.2-Bev 
circulating proton beam in the Cosmotron. The pions 
were selected and collimated by the field of the Cos- 
motron magnet and a channel in the concrete shielding 
around the machine. The beam thus obtained is quite 
monoenergetic with a spread probably less than ±0.1 
Bev. The beam was finally deflected by a magnet into a 
concrete house containing the cloud chamber mounted 
between the pole faces of a magnet providing an aver- 
age field of 10 500 gauss. This magnetic field has been 
calibrated to 1 percent accuracy and its vertical and 
horizontal components have been mapped throughout 
the chamber. 

The examples to be described were obtained out of a 
total of 26 000 photographs obtained at a rate of one 
every 7 to 8 seconds. In addition many examples of 
V events were found for which no associated V event 
or nuclear interaction in the gas was observed. Finally, 
we have observed about 170 pion interactions in hy- 
drogen, most of which lead to single and multiple pro- 
duction of pions. These will be described in a later 
article. 

CASE C:A° WITH «» 

Figure 1 (case C) shows a photograph of two V events, 
of which (a) is considered to be a A 0 , and (b) a t?°. Data 
which lead to this identification are given in Table I. 
Row 2 gives the momenta as measured on the 3S-mm 
film by means of a Cooke microscope. The measure- 

» York, Leighton, 
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Fig. l.CaseC.TlifTusio; 



d (b) , whose lines of 



'i 'Hi 
I i i i il ii i 

vir.v :l,: is |.e. \i .■.!;.- a .) ' 



s have been corrected for dip angle and space 
tions of magnetic field and magnification. The 
ss limits given in row 4 were deduced from measured 
menta and estimated ionization densities. Row 5 
shows w ha t partic le was assu m ed f or f urt h er ca k u I a u ( > 1 1 . 
The angles between tracks in row 6 were obtained from 
a 3-dimensional reprojecting system as well as by 

l-".:i ir i irt 1 1 1. ilc ulation. The Rvalue 

for (a) is, within the given error, consistent wiih the 
usually accepted value of 37 Mev for a A". The Q value 
for (b) is rather large compared to the best value of 214 
Mev given In the literature' for a t>°. 

From the measured momenta and angles in space for 
each track one can infer that the lines of flight of the 
A 0 and i»° practically coincide. From the total number 
of A" and i? 0 (originating in the walls) found in the 
26 000 pictures one concludes that the probability for 
random association of the two particles in such a geom- 
etry is ~10- 8 . We therefore should be justified in 
I 1| that the A 0 and t?° were produced in one act. 
Since no incident ptrtidc is visible in the chamber and 
since the A* and tf» travel at an angle of about 24° 
upwards from the bottom of the chamber, we assume 
thai they were produced in or below the bottom glass 
plate, though probably not much further down since 
the pion beam was fairly well colfimated. The origin 
must, of course, lie on the line of intersection of the 
decay planes of the A" and i?°. Both panicles travel in 
directions hetween 0,5° and 1.5° to this Hue for a ranjrc 
of reasonable choices for the position of the origin. 

The following procedure can now be used to deter- 
mine the Q values more accurately than before. Since 

'Thompson, Buskirk, Etter, Karemark, and Redikcr, Phys. 

;;..■■,-. "it ii22 (1953). 



we kr.uw the directions of the lines of flight of A 0 and ij ° 
with fair certainty we can deduce the momentum of 
one decay product in each V event from the momentum 
of the other. As row 2, Table I, shows, the momenta of 
la and 2b are known much better than those of lb and 
2a. We therefore have deduced the momenta of lb and 
2a. For the momenta of la and 2b we have chosen their 
lowest values within the given experimental errors. 
''Ii. i ,,i i 1 1,| result in somewhat lower Q values than 
calculated above. The new momenta are given in row 8 
and the recalculated Q values in row 9. The indicated 
remaining errors are now mainly due to the mentioned 
uncertainly in llie direction? ul" Jlijdii of A' and 0°. The 
(> value for the rV" is still not in good agreement with the 
usual value of 214 Mev. 

From the momenta in row 8 and the given angles one 
finds the momenta of A" and i>° given in row 10. As- 
suming that the particles were produced in a collision 
between a jr~~ and a nucleon and that no additional 
particle was involved (»-+£-» A'-f-tf 0 ) one calculates 
from the resultant of the momenta of A 0 and i?° that 
the total energy of incident pion and nucleon must have 
been 20SO±25 Mev before the collision. On the other 
hand, with the mases of 1 119±10 and S46±20 Mev for 
A 0 and #°, respectively, one finds for the sum of their 
energies a value of 2068±30 Mev. This value must be 
equal (o the initial energy just calculated, if no other 
particles are involved in the collision, and one indeed 
finds agreement. Therefore the A 0 and i?" could have 
been produced in a ir— p collision, the ir~ previously 
luiviiiH been scattered upward by 24°, with the required 
energy. Such repeated interactions could take place in 
a heavy nucleus. For this interpretation the almost 
colinear flight of the A 0 and &" would mean that in the 
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Table I. Measurements and results for case C. 



Sign of charge 

Measured momenta (Mev/c) 

Estimated bnll i - . ■ s \ 

Mass limit <Mev) 

Assumed particle 

Angle between tracks (degrees) 

O valiits t-rsVuliiti-il fro::) above data (Mev) 

\ T . inii-Fi I I". - : ?.:i: j ' iin i/alculie.cil fnini ill: 

line nl Misfit, assuming lowest momenta for 

(2b) (Mev/c) 
"-' '-'—■■(Mev) 



4S1±70 3°1±15 

<l.5Xmin <l.^Xnur 

<380 <330 



center-of -mass system (cm.s.) of it~ and nuclcon tin: A" 
went almost straight backward. The same will be found 
fof the next example to be discussed. From the observed 
momenta and angles a ir~ of the beam colliding with a 
nucleoli could not have produced the A° and i}° traveling 
in the observed direct ion. '.villi simultaneous product inn 
of some other particle ;;oin;» ctiv.nv.cird In balance 
transverse 



CASE D : A» AND «« PRODUCED IK it~~p COLLISION 
Figure 2 (case D) shows a photograph of a r~ track 
(marked ir) disappearing abruptly in the hydrogen, 
and two nearby V events of which (a) is considered to 
be a A" and (b) a d". Data which lead to this identi- 
fication are given in Table II. The measured momentum 
.if I lie incident particle (rem 2) agrees well with the 
momentum of 1630 Mev/c for a l.S-Bev tT. The other 
momenta are not well determined, mostly because the 
tracks are of short length. The longest track (2b), 
furthermore, seems to show a slight deflection, perhaps 
due to scattering or to jr— p decay, which makes its 
momentum also unreliable. The given mass limits 
(row 4), however, seem to justify the assumed choices 
for the individual particles (row 5). In particular, since 
in a collision in hydrogen only one proton was present 
and since this proton is probably found in la, 2b could 
hardly be another proton in spite of the rather high 
upper mass limit. 

The decay planes of both particles contain the end 
point of the incident track. The direr I ions ot" ilieht of A" 
and if and incident ir~ appear coplanar, though I his is 
not accurately detent incl Sicca use of the small angle 
between it" and j}° (b). Therefore no additional neutral 

.iirticic It In ,ii'l i 1 n j 1 i 

that kinematically this would be possible. One is there- 
fore jnstiiiei! in assuming the same reaction as in case C 
(r'+p—tA'+W). All pertinent angles are given in rows 
6 and 7. From these angles and the momentum of the 
incident x~ one can calculate the momenta of the decay 
products directly. The results (row 9) agree with the 
measured values (row 2) within the errors. With the 
momenta, from row 9, Q values have been calculated 
(row 10). Two experimental errors are given separately 



with each Q value. The first was determined from the 
probable variation of Q with the possible variations of 
all of the angles (rows 6 and 7) used for the computa- 
tion. The second error was found from the variation of 
Q with a possible uncertainty of ±100 Mev/c for the 
momentum of the incident v~. One sees that within the 
errors both @'s may agree with the usual values of .u 
and 214 Mev, respectively, although the Q for the &" 
is again rather high and agrees '.villi I lie value found for 
case C. It should be pointed out that the error for the Q 
for the A 0 depends most strongly on 
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1 i ii 

J. ' Mev) 

Assumed particle 

Ai.im /viva:: inri !.;■;■ - srai 1t!:-:i;i 

of r:ii:hi (degrees) 

i.l ' i i i i , lii i n 

decay products ((lej:ri:<:s.i 
M ,i m , i u a i.l b) calculated 

frc«:i i::i.i,:i:n1 ir.on-.cn'.um and angles 

(Mev/c) 
\1 .iiKT.!;! of decay products from mo- 
menta of fa) and (1.) and angles 

(Mev/e) 
(J valiu-s i-alculatcd from rows 7 and 9 



, 0 +210 840±300 



<1.5Xmin 
<370 
pion 


<1.5Xmin <L5Xmii 
<3S0 <870 
pica pion 


-1 


2.3±0.5 


11.3±!.S 


29,3±2 U.0±2 




1357 


125 
±3 


400 1027 
258*35*21 



m' the mini; alible :2.,i°) between incident - and i) : (li). 
Modiivine ibis angle to make ()*■ equal to 37 Mev 
would reduce (,),-.. which depends on this angle less 
strongly, to a value of 244 Mev. 

From the momenta (row 8) of the A" and 0° and 
their masses of 10v7±12 and S38±40 Mev, respec- 
tively, one calculates that the kinetic energy of the 
incident v~ must have been 1.52±0.04 Bev which is 
it with the 1.5-Bev beam energy. 



Figure 3 (case E) shows a photograph of what on 
first sight appears to be a if scattered forward by a 

proton with a snbsequen' decay of the jr~. Closer in- 
spection shows that I lie morr.r.iiluiii oi I he decay prof hie 1 




Fig. 3. Case E. Photograph of 
resulting in a A" (a) with - - 



(la) and its ans;le with respect to the track of the 
dcca> ing parlicic (a) are much too large for a »— p or 
It— jS decay. Therefore (a) must have been a heavy 
unstable particle. 

As far as can be ascertained from the 'Scattering" 
event, particle i'al might have been produced at the 
t/osmotron target or at the cloud chamber wall, and 
scattered by a proton in the cloud chamber. Certain!;,- 
the rate of production of heavy mesons would have to 
be large (~10 percent of that for pions) and their 
decay lifetime long (~10" * sec) for the beam to contain 
itsi appreciable contamination of heavy mesons. No 
bean particles have shown a decay resembling that of 
(a). If (a) were produced in the target, it would be 
quite reaiarkabie that it lives until :t readies the cloud 
chamber, is scattered, and then decays wit Inn i he- 
chamber. Such an origin is possible but seems unlikely. 
If (a) wen: a particle produced in the wall and scattered 
in the chamber, it would be remarkable that the incident 
track has both direction and momentum characteristic 
rit beam track;.. For these reasons we assume that ihe 
incident particle is a beam it" producing a charged 
unstable particle hi a collision with a proton. 

Data are given in Table III. Since the tracks are 
short and Ihe momenta are hicti, the hater are not well 
determined. We therefore assume that the incident 
particle had the beam energy of 1.5 Bev, and compute 
the momenta of (a) and (b) by assuming that no addi- 
tional neutral particle was produced. This assumption 
is very probably justified because (a), (b), and incident 
track are coplanar. One finds the momentum values 
given in row 8. If the mass of (a) is given, that of (b) 
is determined so thai (heir totai enerjiics equal that of 
lit: incident *-. In Table IV a number of such con- 
sistent values are given. The errors on the mass values 
of (b) include the uncertainties given for the angle 
measuvrmeii-s as well as an imceiibalcy large imecr 
tainty i if J_,i(:(! Mev for the encv^ of the incidciil ? . 
To obtain a mass of 930 Mev (proton) for (b) does not 
seem to be possible unless (a) is a pion, without riiakini; 
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n found 8 



quite unreasonable assumptions for the v. 
the measured angles and of the incident i 
In the cosmic radiation A+ particles have 
with Q values of about 130 Mev, leading to a mass of 
1200 Mev. Row 5 of Table IV shows that such a mass 
for (a) would lead to a mass for (b). which is quite con- 
sistent with that usually found for K particles. Case E 
can therefore be interpreted as the charged counterpart 
of case C and case D in which A" and K" were pro- 
duced. For this interpretation the present photograph 
is an example of the reaction v'+p— >Ar+K + . 

A calculation has been performed to investigate 
whether a neutrino (c) or ir° could have been produced 
in addition, which might then change the above con- 
clusions. One finds that only the combinations 
[A- K + , *»] or [A-, K+, *] are possible (though un- 
likely because of the observed coplanarity) while the 
combinations [A+, Kr, **], [A+, K~, x], \J>, K~, ir°], or 
\_p, K~, v~\ are kinematically not possible. 

From the mass of (b) of 520 Mev and its momentum 
of 227 Mev/c one finds that (b) should show an ioniza- 
tion density of ~4Xmin which agrees with the esti- 
mated ionization density given in row 3. 

Assuming a decay of A - — m+ir~, the calculated 
momentum for la of 1604 Mev/c and measured 
momentum for (b) of ^ 120 Mev/c lead to a Q value 
^50 Mev. Track la may be somewhat distorted so 
that these figures probably represent lower limits only. 
If much of the apparent curvature of la is due to dis- 
tortion, the Q value may be as high as 130 Mev, corre- 
sponding to a momentum of 440 Mev/c for la, as has 
been assumed in the previous discussion. 



bility that the mass of (b), M b , could L 

r) for the assumption that (a) is a Kr of mass 
Mev. une rinds that dMi/dpv-8.1 Mev/ (100 Mev/c), where 

i momentum of 1630 Mev/cJ. Furthermore SM 6 /aa„= 
3 Mev/degree and dMb/da b = — 3.7 Mev/degree, where a„ 
» are the angles recorded in Table III, row 6, for (a) a- ' /tN 



CASE F : EXAMPLE OF A A" 
The photograph shown in Fig. 4 (case F) shows 
another V event which may be interpreted as a A~. The 
picture shows a negative particle (a) of momentum 
1190±170 Mev/c and of estimated ionization density 
^ 1.5Xmin, apparently produced in the wall of the 
chamber. The angle between (a) and the beam direction 
is 8°. Particle (a) decays into a negative particle (la) 
of momentum 83±3 Mev/c and estimated ionization 
density 2 to 3 X minimum. 9 The mass of the decay 
product thus lies between 110 and 150 Mev, identifying 
it as a t~. The angle between (a) and la is 76°. If one 
additional neutral decay product is assumed one cal- 
culates Q values and mass values for (a) as given in 
Table V. One sees that only the assumption of a 
neutron (row 1) leads to Q and mass values compatible 
with those found in cosmic radiation. Particle (a) can 
also not be identified as a r~— >2ir 0 +ir _ + 70 Mev because 
la alone would have an energy of 230 Mev in the rest 
system of the t~. The assumption in row 4 (A' - — >ii~+2v) 
is unlikely because the decay product is most probably 

Table IV. Consistent m 



sr* 



i(a)i 



id particle (b) 



respectively. It is very hard tc 
>1700 Bev/c could be — *-'— 
limit and the uncertain! 
sees that ilf t :£890 Me^ 
together in a direction tc 
' a,, by 9°, f ' 



ji the beam. With this upper 

acrease Mt,. Only by decreasing aa by 3° 
id°Mi Mted in^ro ™and 3°of Table IV 











Mass of (a 




Mass of (b) 
















1 




% - 




140 


proton 


934±6 


2 




Kr 
? 




■ 


? 


.: • 




«>* 


=37 Mev) 




1107 


iC+ 


570±50 


5 A" 


(Q- 


= 130 Mev) 




1200 


K+ 


520±50 


Table V. 




values an< 


1 m 


„ses for , 


:ase F, assuming different 






masses for 


the 


; neutral d 


ecay product. 












[ass of 






C deS 


f$ d 


'decay' 


,i„" 


VM.M..I 


Q for (a) 


Mass of (a) 
















1 




» 




930 


"0^ 


1200 


2 x- 




it" 






430 ±70 


710 






iP> 




500 


230±35 








2v 




0 


>520±80 


>620 



9 For the assumption of a A° 
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identified as a w~. We therefore are left with the con- 
clusion that the present pliuinjivapli slum's the decay 
of a A--W+T-+Q, where {?= L30- u + a Mev. The 
errors on the latter are due to the uncertainty of the 
measured momentum of (a). 

1: ha-' lii'in [-.uii led !iui :1, r m; ii ; in- I \;iu i'i-::s !.:' 
charge independence applies to A + ~'°, then the A~ 
must have isottjpic spin " component (—3/2) with 
isotopic spin 3/2, in which case a doubly-charged A++ 
should also exist. No A ++ decays have been reported to 
date, but the number of observed A~ and A + is so small 
i hai lu in^ciin an; <li -■_ [-'-[vi'i. y exists. A track which 
might be interpreted as a A" 1 " 1 " has been reported by 



The role played by chance in apparent lifetimes, cross 
sections, and angular relationships deduced from a small 
number of cases is very large. Nevertheless the few 
available observations will be compiled in the following 
paragraphs. 

Table VI shows ihe lifetimes. Ail values are con- 
sistent with mean lifetimes of 10" 10 to 3X1Q -10 sec cited 
in the literature. 1-5 



Table VI. Observed Bf 



ill particles in unit 



p arl ,cl. 


A 


a 


c 


D I 


I 


i- 


0,4 


0.3 


6 


9 


2 3 




>4* 


>3* 


2 


0.1 


0, 



For a mean lifetime of 3X10 -10 sec for the A g and 

1.5X10 '"for the if, the;;;n en. i I I'han l.ei- ;j , mi i irv, 

a ir~-beam energy of 1.5 Uev, and isotropic angular 
distributions (in the c.m.s.) of A and K particles one 
can estimate that 60 percent of the A and SO percent of 
of the K should be stui to due; , inside the chamber. 
One can cone an b.: lital fen >M percent of all occurring 
casus one should see at least one of the two pi. nicies 
decay r ad for 20 percent of all cases one should see both 
decaying. (For shorter lifetimes or angular distributions 
peaked forwards or backwards the probabilities are 
even larger.) Therefore the 4 cases of unstable particle 
production in hydrogen (A, B, D, E] observed here 

i M ? . i 1 1 ,, dual! ' , ( i i i 

This number can be compared with the other 170 ir~ - p 
interactions observed, including events with two and 
in t in ;_' i>iL' pr i.L'S \1 kiii<' i < i t i ii 1 n ti n 
theory of meson production 11 and of the isotope.- spin 
formalism, Fermi 11 has calculated the probabilities for 
ii i nuilii i itin, ii i- lituls that combinations 
resulting in no outgoing prongs are expected to occur in 
only 12 percent of all interactions. Therefore our 170 
observed cases may correspond to 190 actual interac- 
tions. The total interaction cross section has been found 
to be 34±3 millibarns." Therefore the cross section for 
heavy unstable particle production by I ,5-Bev w~ in 
hydrogen is ~1 miliibarn. 

Table VII gives the angles between the decay planes 
of the particles and their production planes (the plane 
formed by the incident track and the line of flight of the 
i ii ii, particle.) The absence of large angles for the 
& particles is surprising and might be taken as an indi- 
cation for a large spin for these particles. In fact the 






neutral particles cannot he obsen 
t. Phys. (Japan) 5. "■'> u-i-i). 
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separation between the decay and production planes 
seems smaller than would be expected unless the spin 
is taken to be unreasonably large. 

Table VIII shows the angles between incident tT 
and direction of emission of A 0 in the c.m.s. Again the 
result is surprising because of the absence of angles 
near 90° for which the solid angle is largest. The solid 
angle between 170° and 180° amounts to only 1.5 
percent of the hemisphere, yet both C and D fall into 
this region. This may indicate that large angular mo- 
mentum states are involved in the production of these 
particles, which might be consistent with the possibility 



Tabl 


E VII. An 


les between 


decay plane 


and productio 


1 Plane. 


Particle 


A 


B 


c 


D 


E 


l: 


5°±5° 


30°±20° 


18°±7° 
60°±6° 


70°±5° 


™ 



of a large spin of the A 0 . Since X 0 =2X10~ 14 cm in the 
c.m.s. for a t~ of 1.5-Bev laboratory energy, angular 
:s up to L— 6 may be possible. 



SUMMARY 

These examples of the production of heavy unstable 
particles in ir~—p collisions have been shown to be 
consistent with a double production process, 

ir-+p-*A+K, 
occurring with a cross section of about 1 millibarn for 



1.5-Bev 7r*~. Further work is required to determine 



/hether productio 
nucleon-nucleon collisio 



always double in these and 



n two of these the K" 
is observed to decay and can be considered to be a t?°, 
although the Q values of about 260 Mev are not quite 
consistent with the cosmic-ray value of 214 Mev. One 
case is interpreted as a A - , and an additional charged 
decay originating outside the chamber is thought to be 
a A - with Q value of 130 Mev. 

The data suggest an angular correlation between 
A-decay planes and production planes, which may mean 
that A particles have large spin, and a preferred back- 
ward (or forward) emission in the c.m.s., which may 
mean that A particles are produced in states of high 
angular momentum. Many more data are needed to 
determine such angular relationships. 

We wish to express our thanks to the many members 
of the Cosmotron Department whose efforts have 
created the opportunity for this work and whose 
cooperation is enabling us to pursue it. Our thanks are 
also due to the other members of the cloud-chamber 
group without whose support this work could not be 
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Bevatron ^-Mesons* 



Robert W. Biege, Rov P. Haddock, Li 
James R. Peterson, Jack Sandwe 
and Marian N. Wi 



Donald H. Stork, 



TO facilitate the search for ^-mesons from the 
Bevatron, two of us (L.T.K. and D.H.S.) have 
suggested the use of a strong-focusing spectrometer 
(Fig. I), 1 consisting of a magnetic quadrupole focusing 
lens 2 followed by an analyzing magnet. Particles of 
any desired momentum can be brought to a focus, 
forming an image of the target at a point behind the 
analyzing magnet. Emulsion stacks are placed at this 
point. With this arrangement we have found examples 
of four types of heavy mesons first established in 
cosmic-ray work. 3 Particles of different mass can be 
separated according to their ranges in emulsion. For 
particles of momentum 360 Mev/c, the range of K's is 
4.6 times the range of the protons, and pions pass 
through the emulsion stack at minimum ionization. 

A stack of 107 Ilford G.S600-M pellicles, 4 3.5 in. by 
3.5 in., has been exposed so that 114-Mev iT-particles 
stopped in the center of the stack. The proper time of 
flight for such particles from the target to the emulsion 
is about 10" 8 sec. 

This stack has been scanned in a swath across the 
direction of the meson flux for tracks lying in the 
plane of the emulsion whose ionization is visibly greater 
i. Particles stopping in the stack (beyond 



the position of the swath) have masses less than 1200 
m,. Particles that go all the way through the stack 
have masses less than 800 m,. 

The tracks are followed until they stop and the 
endings are examined for decays. To date 300 decays 
have been observed. Twenty of these are r + mesons 
whose unique decay into three charged pions is readily 
identifiable. Among the others, all of which decay into 
one lightly ionizing secondary, only those with a 
secondary that is flat or with an ionization obviously 
higher than minimum have been categorized. Three 
examples have been found of what is assumed to be the 
alternate decay of the tt into one charged and two 
neutral pions, with the pion stopping in the emulsion 
stack. Two events decay into low-energy muons (less 
than 55 Mev) and are presumably examples of the k 
or K tS . 

To establish the existence of the #, 2 (0+x + ) or of 
the K„2 mesons, either very large emulsions are needed 
to stop the long-range secondary or else very accurate 
measurements of the multiple scattering and the 
ionization must be made. Measurements on four 
fortuitously flat secondaries at a distance of 5 cm from 
the decay point revealed that three of the primaries 
were K^'s and one presumably a K^, as determined 
by the tentative identification of the secondary as a 
high-energy muon. Excellent calibration on grain count 
is available from the ir mesons of known energy travers- 
ing the same region of the emulsions. From the number 
of iT-mesons found here compared to the number 
found at about 25 cm from the target, 6 it is unlikely 
that the mean life of any of the K's seen is less than 
3X10- 9 sec. 

In the initial exposure, the momentum resolution as 
determined from the proton ranges allows a mass 
determination to ±40 m, on each X-meson. With a 
few exceptions, all particles with lightly ionizing 
secondaries fall within a distribution of this width 
centered about 20 m, below the average for r mesons 
plotted separately (Fig. 2). In a subsequent exposure 
the momentum resolution has been improved. The 
scattered points on the high-mass side of the main 
distribution may be due to particles that suffered 
inelastic collisions, or scattered off the channel. A 
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comparison of the measured t 

«*« with the accepted value 3 of 966 m 

possible systematic error. 

This work, was done with the encouragement and 
guidance of Professor Chaim Richman. Most of the 
scanning was performed by Mrs. Beverly Baldridge, 
Miss Irene d'Arche, Mrs. Marilynn Harbert, Mrs. 
Edith Goodwin, and Miss Kathryn Palmer. 

It is with pleasure that we acknowledge the help 
and advice in nuclear emulsion techniques given us by 
Professor Powell's group at Bristol. The assistance of 
the Bevatron crew, under the direction of Dr. Edward 
J. Lofgren, and their skillful operation of the machine 
are greatly appreciated. 

* This work was performed under the auspices of the U. S. 
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4 

Antibaryons 



The discovery of the antiproton and other antimatter, 1955-1959. 

While the existence of antiparticles was established with Anderson's discovery of the 
positron in 1932, it was not clear in 1955 whether the pattern of each fermion having an 
antiparticle, suggested by the Dirac equation, would hold for baryons, the heavy particles 
p, n, A, E, and S. There were two arguments raising doubts about such particles. One was 
that nucleons had an anomalous magnetic moment that differed markedly from the Dirac 
moment. Measurements by Otto Stern in 1933, later improved by I. I. Rabi, had shown 
that the proton had a magnetic moment of 2.79 nuclear magnetons. [One nuclear magneton 
is eh/{2Mpc), where M p is the nucleon mass.] The neutron's magnetic moment, which 
would be zero if the neutron were an ordinary Dirac particle, was measured by L. Alvarez 
and F. Bloch in 1940 to have a value of —1.91 nuclear magnetons. The second reason 
was based on a cosmological argument. Where were the antigalaxies one expected if the 
Universe had baryon-antibaryon symmetry? 

One of the motivations for the choice of the energy for the Bevatron was the hope that 
the antiproton could be found. The momentum chosen, 6.5 GeV/c, was above threshold for 
antiproton production on free protons, p + p — >■ p + p + p + ~p, to occur. In 1955, one 
year after the Bevatron became operational, there were a number of different plans to look 
for the antiproton, including two within the Segre group at Berkeley, an experiment using 
electronic counters and a photographic emulsion experiment. 

The detection of the antiproton was first achieved in 1955 by O. Chamberlain, E. Segre, 
C. Wiegand, and T Ypsilantis (Ref. 4.1). The primary obstacle to overcome was the back- 
ground from the much more copiously produced it" whose charge was the same as that of 
the antiproton. To separate the antiprotons, Chamberlain et al. measured both the momen- 
tum and velocity of the negative particles. 

The beam from the Bevatron impinged on a copper target. Negative particles produced 
with a momentum near 1.19 GeV/c were focused by a quadrupole magnet on a first set of 
scintillators, which emitted light when charged particles passed through them. A second 
quadrupole focused the beam on a second set of scintillators 40 feet farther down the line. 
An antiproton with momentum 1.19 GeV/c and a velocity v — 0.78 c required 51 ns for 
the flight, while a n~ of this momentum needed only 40 ns. 
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Additional verification was provided by using Cherenkov counters. Cherenkov counters 
detect the light emitted by charged particles passing through a medium when the velocity 
of the particle is greater than the velocity of light in the medium. Since that velocity is the 
usual velocity of light divided by the index of refraction, it is possible to fill the detector 
with a gas, possibly under pressure, so that the detector will respond only to particles with 
velocities exceeding some minimum value. To demonstrate the presence of antiprotons, 
one Cherenkov counter was set to count pions and was used in anticoincidence for the 
protonic-mass particles, that is, if the particle was determined to be a pion, it was rejected. 
A second one was a specially designed differential counter that only responded to particles 
in a narrow velocity band corresponding to the protonic mass. This counter was used in 
coincidence for the acceptance of the ~p candidates. 

Some 60 antiproton candidates had been observed by October 1955. Calibrating the 
apparatus with ordinary protons allowed a determination of the mass of the negative par- 
ticle and it was found to be the same as the proton's to within 5%. This was strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence that this was the antiproton and not some other long-lived, negative 
particle. Still, the fundamental property of the antiproton, its ability to annihilate with a 
proton or neutron to produce a final state with no baryons in it, had not been confirmed. 

The Bevatron's high energy proton beam provided the opportunity to look for antipro- 
tons in other ways. With emulsions it is possible, in principle, to measure the large energy 
released when an antiproton annihilates with a proton or neutron, providing direct evidence 
for the antiparticle character of the annihilating particle. 

While the experiment of Chamberlain et al. was being set up, an emulsion stack was 
exposed at the location of the first scintillator in a collaborative experiment between a 
Berkeley group under G. Goldhaber and E. Segre and a Rome group under E. Amaldi. This 
exposure required a 132 g cm -2 copper absorber to slow the antiprotons so they would 
stop in the emulsion. After laborious scanning, both in Berkeley and in Rome, one stopping 
negative particle of protonic mass was observed by the Rome group (Ref. 4.2). The energy 
release observed was 850 MeV. (See Figure 4.1.) 

In another effort to confirm the antiparticle nature of the new negative particles, Brabant 
et al. placed a lead glass Cherenkov counter at the end of the antiproton beam of the 
Chamberlain-Segre team in order to look for evidence of annihilation (Ref. 4.3). While 
sizeable energy releases were observed, none was greater than the rest mass of the proton. 

In December 1955, a second emulsion exposure was carried out at the Bevatron, this 
time with the momentum selected to be 700 MeV/c. This value was chosen so that the 
antiprotons entered the emulsion with tracks giving twice minimum ionization, making 
them readily distinguishable from the more numerous minimum ionizing pion tracks. This 
procedure turned out to be most effective. The first track of protonic mass that was followed 
through the emulsion stack until it came to rest released 1350 ± 50 MeV (Ref. 4.4). This 
was unequivocal evidence for an antiproton-nucleon annihilation. The complete analysis 
turned up 35 antiproton annihilations, more than half of which had energy releases greater 
than the mass of the proton (Ref. 4.5). 

The team consisting of Cork, Lambertson, Piccioni, and Wenzel in another experiment 
at the Bevatron established the existence of the antineutron (Ref. 4.6) by observing the 




Figure 4.1. The first antiproton star observed in an emulsion. The incident antiproton is track L. The 
light tracks a and b are pions. Track c is a proton. The remaining tracks are protons or alpha particles. 
The exposure was made at the Bevatron. (Ref. 4.2) 




Figure 4.2. An antiproton enters the bubble chamber from the top. Its track disappears al 

rgc exchanges, pp — ► nn. The antineutron produces the star seen in the lower portio 
picture. The energy released in the star was greater than 1500 MeV. (Ref. 4.7) 



charge-exchange process, ~pp — >■ nn. This experiment used a highly efficient antiproton 
beam constructed with the aid of magnets using the principle of strong-focusing, which 
will be described in Chapter 6. 
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The antiproton beam was directed on a cube of liquid scintillator in which the charge- 
exchange process occurred. The produced antineutron continued forward into a lead glass 
Cherenkov counter that detected the annihilation of the antineutron. To demonstrate that 
antineutrons, not antiprotons, were responsible for the annihilation, counters were placed 
in front of the Cherenkov counter and events with charged particles were rejected. The 
liquid scintillator was also monitored to make sure that the reaction that took place there 
was indeed charge exchange rather than annihilation into mesons of the incident antiproton. 

The final annihilations occurring in the Cherenkov counter were compared with those 
produced directly by antiprotons. Their similarity established that antineutrons had been 
observed. 

The bubble chamber contributed as well to the discovery of antibaryons. An experiment 
by W. Powell and E. Segre et al. using the Berkeley 30-inch propane bubble chamber 
at the Bevatron found a clear antiproton charge-exchange event showing an antineutron 
annihilation star. This event is reproduced in Figure 4.2. The anti-lambda (A) was first 
seen in emulsions by D. Prowse and M. Baldo-Ceolin (Ref. 4.8). A classic picture of AA 
production observed in an antiproton exposure of the 72-inch hydrogen bubble chamber at 
the Bevatron is shown in Figure 4.3. The next few years witnessed the discoveries of the 
£ (Refs. 4.10, 4.1 1), the S (Ref. 4.12), and even the fl (Ref. 4.13). (The discovery of the 
Q~ itself is discussed in Chapter 5.) Ultimately, all the stable baryons were shown to have 
antiparticles. 




Figure 4.3. Production of a AA pair by an incident antiproton. The antiproton enters the chamber 
at the bottom and annihilates with a proton. The A and A decay nearby. The antiproton from the 
antilambda annihilates on the left-hand side of the picture and gives rise to a 4 prong star. The picture 
is from the 72-inch bubble chamber at the Bevatron. (Ref. 4.9) 



Exercises 

4. 1 Show that a Fermi energy of 25 MeV lowers the threshold incident kinetic energy for 
antiproton production by a proton incident on a nucleus to 4.3 GeV. 

4.2 Derive the half-angle of the cone into which Cherenkov radiation is projected in terms 
of the velocity of the radiating particle and the index of refraction of the medium. 

4.3 Design a differential Cherenkov counter that can separate it ~ and ~p as in Ref. 4. 1 . See 
the reference quoted therein. 

4.4 Suppose positive and negative kaon beams are available for an exposure of a hydrogen 
bubble chamber. For which beam is the threshold lowest for the production of £ , E , 
£ , S , H , and Q. ? Give the reaction that has the lowest threshold and the incident 
momentum at threshold. 

4.5 How was the magnetic moment of the neutron measured by L. Alvarez and F, Bloch 
[Phys. Rev. 57, 111 (1940)]? 
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Observation of Antiprotons* 



Radiation Laboratory, Department oj Physics, University of 
California, Berkeley, California 
(Received October 24, 1955) 

ONE of the striking features of Dirac's theory of the 
electron was the appearance of solutions to his 
equations which required the existence of an anti- 
particle, later identified as the positron. 

The extension of the Dirac theory to the proton 
requires the existence of an antiproton, a particle which 
bears to the proton the same relationship as the posi- 
tron to the electron. However, until experimental proof 
of the existence of the antiproton was obtained, it 
might be questioned whether a proton is a Dirac par- 
ticle in the same sense as is the electron. For instance, 
the anomalous magnetic moment of the proton indi- 
cates that the simple Dirac equation does not give a 
complete description of the proton. 

The experimental demonstration of the existence of 
antiprotons was thus one of the objects considered in 
the planning of the Bevatron. The minimum laboratory 
kinetic energy for the formation of an antiproton in a 
nucleon-nucleon collision is 5.6 Bev. If the target 
nucleon is in a nucleus and has & 



Figure 1 shows a schematic diagram of the apparatus. 
The Bevatron proton beam impinges on a copper target 
and negative particles scattered in the forward direction 
with momentum 1.19 Bev/c describe an orbit as shown 
in the figure. These particles are deflected 21° by the 
field of the Bevatron, and an additional 32° by magnet 
Ml. With the aid of the quadrupole focusing magnet 
Q\ (consisting of 3 consecutive quadrupole magnets) 
these particles are brought to a focus at counter 51, the 
first scintillation counter. After passing through counter 
51, the particles are again focused (by Q2), and de- 
flected (by M2) through an additional angle of 34°, 
so that they are again brought to a focus at counter 52. 



threshold is lowered. Assuming a Fermi energy of 25 
Mev, one may calculate that the threshold for forma- 
tion of a proton-antiproton pair is approximately 4.3 
Bev. Another, two-step process that has been con- 
sidered by Feldman 1 has an even lower threshold. 

There have been several experimental events 2-1 re- 
corded in cosmic-ray investigations which might be 
due to antiprotons, although no sure conclusion can 
be drawn from them at present. 

With this background of information we have per- 
formed an experiment directed to the production and 
detection of the antiproton. It is based upon the deter- 
mination of the mass of negative particles originating 
at the Bevatron target. This determination depends on 
the simultaneous measurement of their momentum and 
velocity. Since the antiprotons must be selected from 
a heavy background of pions it has been necessary to 
measure the velocity by more than one method. To 
date, sixty antiprotons have been detected. 




For details see Table 



The particles focused at 52 all have the same momen- 
tum within 2 percent. 

Counters 51, 52, and 53 are ordinary scintillation 
counters. Counters CI and C2 are Cerenkov counters. 
Proton-mass particles of momentum 1.19 Bev/c inci- 
dent on counter 52 have i>A=/3=0.78. Ionization 
energy loss in traversing counters 52, CI, and C2 
reduces the average velocity of such particles to 
/3=0.765. Counter CI detects all charged particles for 
which |8>0.79. C2 is a Cerenkov counter of special 
design that counts only particles in a narrow velocity 
interval, 0.75<^<0.78. This counter will be described 
in a separate publication. In principle, it is similar to 
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some of the counters described by Marshall.* The re- 
quirement that a particle be counted in this counter 
represents one of the determinations of velocity of the 
particle. 

The veVr.y of 1 'u- pat'ticks counted his also been 
determined by another method, namely by observing 
the time of flight between counters 51 and 52, sepa- 
rated by 40 ft. On the basis of time-of-flight measure- 
ment the separation of -r mesons from proton-mass 
particles is quire feasible. Mesons of momentum 1.19 
Bev/c have 0=0.99, while for proton-mass particles of 
the same momentum 0=0.78. Their respective flight 
limes over the 40-ft distance between 51 and 52 are 
40 and 51 millimicroseconds. 




The beam that traverses the apparatus consists over- 
v,'h<>!iiii:i;»ly of a-- mesons. One of the main difficulties 
of the experiment has been the selection of a very few 
antiprotons from the huge pion background. This lias 
been accomplished _hy requirm- counters 51, 52, C2, 
and 53 to count ^coincidence. Coincidence counts in 
51 and 52 indicate that a particle of momentum 1.19 
Bev/c has traversed I lie system '.villi a flight time of 
approximately 51 millimicroseconds. The further re- 
quirement of a coincidence in C2 establishes that the 
vianirlr had a velocity "in the interval 0.75<j3<0.78. 
The latter requirement of a count in C2 represents a 
measure of the velocity of the particle which is essen- 
tially independent of the cruder electronic time-of-flight 
iivasm c run t. f'lt'ailly. a coincident count in counter 
S3 was required in order to insure that the particle 
traversed the quart?, radiator in C2 along the axis and 
suffered no large-angle scattering. 

As outlined thus far, the apparatus has some short- 
comings in the determination of velocity. In the first 
place, accidental coincidences of 51 and 52 cause some 
mesons to count, even though a single meson would be 
compleleivev-lii'lcd because i(s1ii;:ht lime would lie l.tm 
short. Secondly, the Cerenkov counter C2 could be 
actuated by a meson (for which 0=0.99) if the meson 
suffered a nuclear scattering in the radiator of the 
counter. About 3 percent of the mesons, which ideally 
should not be detected in C2, are counted in this 



manner. Both of these deficiencies have been eliminated 
by I lie insertion of the guard counter C'l, which records 
all particles of j3>0.79. A pulse from C\ indicates a 
particle (meson) moving too fast to be an antiproton 
of the selected momentum and indicates that this event 
should be rejected. In Table I, the characteristics of 
the components of the apparatus are summarized. 

The pulses from counters 51, 52, and CI were dis- 
played on an oscilloscope trace and photographically 
recorded Krom the separation of pulses from 51 and 
52 the flight time of the particle could be measured 
with an accuracy of 1 millimicrosecond, and the pulse 
in the guard counter CI could be measured. Figure 2 
shows three oscilloscope traces, with the pulses fnrn 
51, 52, and CI appearing in that order. The first trace 
(a) shows the pulses due to a meson passing through 
[lie system. It was recorded while the electronic circuits 
W«re adjusted for meson time of flight for calibration 
purposes. The second trace, Fig. 2(b), shows the pulses 
resulting from an antiproton. The separation of pulses 
from 51 and 52 indicates the correct antiproton time of 
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of flight are in units of 10 -1 sec. The ordinate* slm-,-. tin- -icn'.i 
ol events in each 10-<*-sec intervals. 

flight, and the absence of the CI pulse shows that no 
meson passed through CI. The third trace, Fig. 2(c), 
shows the accidental coincidence of two mesons with a 
difference of time such as to register in the electronic 
circuits. Either the presence of a pulse from C2 or the 
presence of multiple pulses I om :•■"' ■ . i ' Is 
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sufficient to identify the ti 






An over-all test of the apparatus was obtained by 
changing the position of the target in the Bevatron, 
inverting the magnetic fields in Ml, M2, Q\, and Q2, 
and detecting positive protons. 

Each oscilloscope sweep of the type shown in Fig. 2 
can be used to make an approximate mass measurement 
for each particle, since the magnetic fields determine 
the momentum of the particle and the separation of 
pulses 51 and 52 determine the time of flight. For pro- 
tons of our selected momentum the mass is measured 
to about 10 percent, using this method only. 

The observed times of flight for antiprotons are made 
more meaningful by the fact that the electronic gate 
time is considerably longer than the spread of observed 
antiproton flight times. The electronic equipment 
accepts events that are within ±6 millimicroseconds of 
the right flight time for antiprotons, while the actual 
antiproton traces recorded show a grouping of flight 
times to ±1 or 2 millimicroseconds. Figure 3(a) shows 
a histogram of meson flight times; Fig. 3(b) shows a 
similar histogram of antiproton flight times. Accidental 
coincidences account for many of the sweeps (about 
f of the sweeps) during the runs designed to detect 
antiprotons. A histogram of the apparent flight times 
of accidental coincidences is shown in Fig. 3(c). It will 
be noticed that the accidental coincidences do not show 
the close grouping of flight times characteristic of the 
antiproton or meson flight times. 

Mass measurement. — A further test of the equipment 
has been made by adjusting the system for particles of 



Ql, and Q2, particles of different momentum may be 
chosen. Providing the velocity selection is left com- 
pletely unchanged, the apparatus is then set for par- 
ticles of a different mass. These tests have been made 
for both positive and negative particles in the vicinity 
of the proton mass. Figure 4 shows the curve obtained 
using positive protons, which is the mass resolution 





different mass, in the region of the proton mass. A test 
for the reality of the newly detected negative particles 
is that there should be a peak of intensity at the proton 
mass, with small background at adjacent mass settings. 
By changing only the magnetic field values of Ml, M2, 



curve of the instrument. Also shown in Fig. 4 are the 
experimental points obtained with antiprotons. The 
observations show the existence of a peak of intensity 
at the proton mass, with no evidence of background 
when the instrument is set for masses appreciably 
greater or smaller than the proton mass. This test is 
considered one of the most important for the establish- 
ment of the reality of these observations, since back- 
ground, if present, could be expected to appear at any 
mass setting of the instrument. The peak at proton 
mass may further be used to say that the new particle 
has a mass within 5 percent of that of the proton mass. 
It is mainly on this basis that the new particles have 
been identified as antiprotons. 

Excitation function. — A very rough determination has 
been made of the dependence of antiproton production 
cross section on the energy of the Bevatron proton 
beam. A more exact determination will be attempted 
in the future, but up to the present it has not been 
possible to monitor reliably the amount of beam 
actually striking the target. Furthermore, the solid 
angle of acceptance of the detection apparatus may 
not be independent of Bevatron energy since the shape 
of the orbit on which the antiprotons emerge depends 
somewhat on the magnetic field strength within the 
Bevatron magnet. It has, however, been possible to 
measure the ratio of antiprotons to mesons (both at 
momentum 1.19 Bev/c) emitted in the forward direc- 
tion from the target as a function of Bevatron energy. 
The resulting approximate excitation function is shown 
in the form of three experimental points in Fig. 5. 
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Even at 6.2 Bev, the antiprotons appear only to the 
extent of one in 44 000 pions. Because of the decay 
of pions along the trajectory through the detecting 
apparatus, this number corresponds to one antiproton in 
62 000 mesons generated at the target. It will be seen 
from Fig. 5 that there is no observed antiproton pro- 
duction at the lowest energy. Although the production 
of antiprotons does not seem to rise as sharply with 
increasing energy as might at first be expected, the 
data indicate a reasonable threshold for production of 
antiprotons. It must again be emphasized that Fig. 5 
shows only the excitation function relative to the meson 
excitation function, hence the true excitation function 
is not known at this time. If and when detailed meson 
production excitation functions become known, data of 
the type shown in Fig. 5 may allow a true antiproton 
production excitation function to be determined. It 
should also be mentioned that the angle of emission 
from the target actually varies slightly with Bevatron 
energy. At 6.2 Bev, it is 3°, at 5.1 Bev it is 6°, and at 
4.2 Bev it is 8° from the forward direction at the 
Bevatron target. 

Possible spurious effects. — The possibility of a nega- 
tive hydrogen ion being mistaken for an antiproton is 
ruled out by the following argument: It is extremely 
improbable that such an ion should pass through all 
the counters without the stripping of its electrons. It 
may be added that except for a few feet near the target 
the whole trajectory through the apparatus is though 
gas at atmospheric pressure, either in air or, near the 
magnetic lenses, in helium gas introduced to reduce 
multiple scattering. 

None of the known heavy mesons or hyperons have 
the proper mass to explain the present observations. 
Moreover, no such particles are known that have a mean 
life sufficiently long to pass through the apparatus 
without a prohibitive amount of decay since the flight 
time through the apparatus of a particle of proton 
mass is 10.2X10-" sec. However, this possibility cannot 
be strictly ruled out. In the description of the new 
particles as antiprotons, a reservation must be made 
for the possible existence of previously unknown nega- 
tive particles of mass very close to 1840 electron masses. 

The observation of pulse heights in counters 51 and 
52 indicates that the new particles must be singly 
charged. No multiply charged particle could explain 
the experimental results. 

Photographic experiments directed toward the de- 
tection of the terminal event of an antiproton are in 
progress in this laboratory and in Rome, Italy, using 
emulsions irradiated at the Bevatron, but to this date 
no positive results can be given. An experiment in con- 
junction with several other physicists to observe the 
energy release upon the stopping of an antiproton in a 
large lead-glass Cerenkov counter is in progress and 
its results will be reported shortly. It is also planned to 
try to observe the annihilation process of the anti- 



proton in a cloud chamber, using the present apparatus 
for counter control. 

The whole-hearted cooperation of Dr. E. J. Lofgren, 
under whose direction the Bevatron has been operated, 
has been of vital importance to this experiment. Mr. 
Herbert Steiner and Mr. Donald Keller have been very 
helpful throughout the work. Dr. O. Piccioni has made 
very useful suggestions in connection with the design 
of the experiment. Finally, we are indebted to the 
operating crew of the Bevatron and to our colleagues, 
who have cheerfully accepted many weeks' postpone- 
ment of their own work. 
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expected, assuming a geometric interaction cross sec- 
tion for antiprotons in copper. It has now been found 3 
that the cross section in copper is about twice geometric, 
which explains this low yield. 

In view of this result a new irradiation was planned 
in which (1) no absorbing material preceded the stack, 
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A. G. Ekspong, G. GoLr 
, E. Segee, and C. Wie< 
1 Department of Physics, 
a, Berkeley, California 



THE existence of antiprotons has recently been 
demonstrated at the Berkeley Bevatron by a 
counter experiment. 1 The antiprotons were found among 
the momentum-analyzed (1190 Mev/c) negative parti- 
cles emitted by a copper target bombarded by 6.2-Bev 
protons. Concurrently with the counter experiment, 
. stacks of nuclear emulsions were exposed in the beam 
adjusted to accept 1090-Mev/c negative particles in an 
experiment designed to observe the properties of anti- 
protons when coming to rest. This required a 132-g/cm 2 
copper absorber to slow down the antiprotons suffi- 
ciently to stop them in the emulsion stack. Only one 
antiproton was found 2 in stacks in which seven were 



(2) the range of the antiprotons ended in the stack, and 

(3) antiprotons and mesons were easily distinguishable 
by grain density at the entrance of the stack. In order 
to achieve these three results it was necessary to select 
antiprotons of lower momentum, even if these should be 
admixed with a larger number of it than at higher 

In the present experiment we exposed a stack in the 
same beam used previously, adjusted for a momentum 
of 700 Mev/c instead of 1090 Mev/c. Since the previous 
work 2 had indicated that the most troublesome back- 
ground was due to ordinary protons, the particles were 
also passed through a clearing magnetic field just prior 
to their entrance into the emulsion stacks. The clearing 
magnet {M c ) had B = 9900 gauss, circular pole faces 
of diameter 76 cm, and a gap of 18 cm, so particles 
scattered from the pole faces of the clearing magnet 
could be ignored on the basis of their large dip angle in 
the emulsions. With this arrangement we have achieved 
conditions in which the negative particles enter the 
emulsions at a well-defined angle, and extremely few 
positive particles enter the emulsions within the same 
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range of angles. For the first time we have obtained an 
exposure in which more aniiprotrais than pinions enter 
I lit stacks with the proper entrance angles. Under these 
conditions it is relatively easy to find antiprnrons in 
these stacks even though appriaximalely SX10 1 nega- 
tive *■ mesons at minimum ionization accompany one 
antiproton. The exposure arrangement is shown in 
Fit;. I. Tin- Im.mi:i col'lmiali ••] was -' n !i thai al any given 
|)iisi;it)]i at the leading edge of the slacks I lie angular 
half -width of the pion entrance angles is less than 1° 
both in dip and in the plane of the emulsions. This very 
smail angular spread allowed us to apply strict angular 
criteria for picking up antiproton tracks, and thus 

helped to red si i' I en kground tracks to a 

ceijigihle level. The aniiprutoii tracks were picked up 
at the leading edge of the emulsions on the basis of a 
grain count (-"twite minimum) and angular criteria 
(angle between tratk and average direction of pbns 
less than 5°) and were then followed along the track. 

A number of antiproton stars have been observed 
in these nuclear emulsions. 1 The one we will describe 
here was found in Berkeley and is of particular interest 
since it is the first example of a particle of protonic mass 
(m/M,= 1.013±0.034) which on coming to rest gave 
rise to a star with a visible energy release greater than 
M,/?. This example thus constitutes a proof that the 
particles here observed undergo an annihilation process 
with a nucleon, a necessary requirement for Dirac's 
antiproton. 

Description of the Event— The particle marked P~ 
in Fig. 2 enteral liic emulsion stack at an angle of less 
than 1° from the direction defined by the ir" mesons in 
the beam. It came to rest in the suck and produced an 
8-prong star. Its total range was Jc=12,t3±0.I4 cm. 
Table I gives the results of three independent mass 

Table I. Mass measurements. 



Ionization-rangc 
Scattering-range 

(constant ngitta) 
Momentum-range 

Weighted mean 



'6-1 
12.13+0.12 



measurements on the incoming particle. The first two 
methods listed in Table I use measurements made 
entirety in the emulsion stack. The third combines the 
range, as measured in the stack, with the momentum 
as determined by magnetic field measurements. For the 
position and entrance angle of this particle into the 
stack the momentum is £=696 Mev/c with an esti- 
mated 2% error. All three methods are in good agree- 
ment and give a mass of m=1.013±0.034 in proton 



Of the particles forming the star, five came to rest in 

the emulsion sLack, two left the stack (tracks numbered 
4and8),and one disappeared i:i liight (tratk number 3). 
The tracks numbered 1,4, and 6 in Fig. 1 were caused by 
icavv p tides. 1 trti h 1 - is ra at tin end of its range 
0K ra .= 2 mm) when it left the stack. Tracks 1 and 4 
are probably due to protons and track 6 to a triton. 
However, (iv in I ic ku li| i I In issignments 
for tracks 1, 4, and 6 are not certain. Track 2 has the 
i hr; met eristic? of a rr meson and on coming to rest gives 
a 2-prong a star. It is thus a negative rr meson. Particle 
S came to rest and gave the typical -r-p.-e decay, and 
was thus a positive it meson. From the measured range 
its energy would have been 18 Mev; however, after 




Fio. 2. Reproduction of the p- star. The description of the 

i i i ■ v,. 

Ekspong and the |ih - ink by T>. H. Kouns. 

0.22 mm it underwent a 2.V sca'ierhg I .hat appears to 
lie inelastic. The initial energy as estimated from the 
grain density change was 30±6 Mev. Track 7 is very 
lecp I'll augle=83.5°). The particle came to rest as a 
typici;': light p meson after traversing 30 emulsions. At 
the end of the track there Is a blob and possibly an 
assot iated slow electron. The most probable assign r.cui 
is a negative rr meson, although a negative ft meson 
cannot be ruled out. 

In addition to the three stopping t mesons there are 
two other tracks which we know were caused by light 
pun ieies, presumably rr mesons. Track 8 had p$= 190 
±30 Mev/e and g/go=1.10±0.04, which is consistent 
with a it meson of 125 ±25 Mev energy, but is not con- 
sistent with a much heavier particle. After 16 mm it 
shows a 17° scattering with no detectable change in 
energy. Track 3 is very steep (dip angle = 73.5°) and 
its ionization is ahout minimum. The particle traversed 
81 plates and disappeared in flight after an observed 
range of SO mm. The pfi has been determined by a new 
nmdi Ilea lion of the multiple scattering technique to be 
250=1-4.1 Mev/c. The new method, which is applicable 
to steep tracks, is based on measurements of the co- 
nn I i nates of lite exit pnini n: the track in each emulsion 
■A-iih i, t [i n i I'M _m d rn Hit it i ; ill rii < I 
on each pellicle in the stack. A detailed description of 
this method will be given in a subsequent paper. 
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,e II. Measurements and data on the eight prongs of the P~ star shown in Fig. 2. 





n?) 


174±40 314±40 




If) 


70±5 78±5 
30±6 170±6 




Tp) 


34 174 




*(?) 








energy": 1300±50 Mev 
imbalance: J: 100 Mev 


HV> 




To 


al energy 


release: J; 1400±50 Mev 



The observations do not allow us to rule out the 
possibility that tracks 3 and 8 are due to electrons. It is, 
however, very unlikely that a fast electron could travel 
50 mm (1.7 radiation lengths) in the emulsion (as does 
track 3) without a great loss of energy due to brems- 
strahlung. The energy (particle 3) deduced from the 
measured p(3(E=250 Mev) must be considered a lower 

In Table II, the pertinent data on the eight prongs are 
summarized. The last column gives the total visible 
energy per particle (£ k in+8-Mev binding energy 
per nucleon, or £«„+ 140-Mev rest energy per ;r 
meson) for the most probable assignments as dis- 
cussed above. The total visible energy is 1300±50 Mev, 
and the momentum unbalance is 750 Mev/c. To bal- 
ance momentum, an energy of at least 100 Mev is 
required in neutral particles (i.e., about 5 neutrons with 
parallel and equal momenta), which brings the lower 
limit for the observed energy release to 1400±50 Mev. 

However, as some of the identity assignments to the 
star prongs are not certain, we have also computed the 
energy release for the extreme and very unlikely as- 
signments, given at the foot of Table II, which are 
chosen to give the minimum energy release. In this 
case the total visible energy is 1084±55 Mev and the 
resultant momentum is 380 Mev/c, which to be bal- 
anced requires at least 50 Mev in neutral particles (three 
or four neutrons). In this unrealistic case the lower limit 
for the observed energy release is 1134±55 Mev, 
which still exceeds the rest energy of the incoming 
particle by about three standard deviations. 

We conclude that the observations made on this 
reaction constitute a conclusive proof that we are deal- 
ing with the antiparticle of the proton. 

A second important observation is the high multi- 
plicity of charged it mesons (one ir+ two ir, and two 
7r mesons with unknown charge). The fact that so many 
7r mesons escaped from the nucleus where the anni- 
hilation took place, together with the low number of 
heavy particles emitted (three), may indicate that the 
struck nucleus was one of the light nuclei of the emul- 



sion (C, N, O). Two of the outgoing heavy prongs 
carried rather high energies (70 Mev for the proton, 
82 Mev for the triton), and they may have resulted 
from the reabsorption of another two ;r mesons. 

We are greatly indebted to the Bevatron crew for 
their assistence in carrying out the exposure. We also 
wish to thank Mr. J. E. Lannutti for help with measure- 
ments and the analysis of the event. 
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Antineutrons Produced from Antiprotons 
in Charge-Exchange Collisions* 



Radiation Laboratory, University of California, 

Berkeley, California 

(Received October 3, 1956) 

THE principle of invariance under charge conju- 
gation gained strong support when it was found 
that the Bevatron produces antiprotons. 1-3 Another 
prediction of the same theory which could be tested 
experimentally was the existence of the antineutron. 
Additional interest arises from the fact that charge con- 
jugation has somewhat less obvious consequences when 
applied to neutral particles than it has when applied to 
particles with electric charge. 

The purpose of this experiment was to detect the 
annihilation of antineutrons produced by charge ex- 
change from antiprotons. Because the yield of anti- 
neutrons was expected to be low, a relatively large 
flux of antiprotons was required. Protons of 6.2-Bev 
energy bombarded an internal beryllium target of the 
Bevatron (Fig. 1). With a system of two deflecting 
magnets and five magnetic lenses a beam of 1.4-Bev/c 
negative particles was obtained. Six scintillation 
counters connected in coincidence distinguished anti- 
protons from negative mesons by time of flight. In 
Figs. 1 and 2, F is the last counter of this system, 
which counted 300 to 600 antiprotons per hour. Anti- 
protons interacting in the thick converter, X (Fig. 2), 
sometimes produce antineutrons which pass through 
the scintillators Si and Si without detection and finally 
interact in the lead glass Cerenkov Counter C, pro- 
ducing there a pulse of light so large as to indicate the 
annihilation of a nucleon and an antinucleon. 
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The Cerenkov Counter C is a piece of lead glass, 
13 by 13 by 14 in., density = 4.8, index of refraction 
= 1.8, viewed by 16 RCA 6655 photomultipliers. This 
instrument is similar to the one used in a previous 
experiment on antiprotons. 2 A 1-in. lead plate is 
placed between Si and S 2 to convert high-energy 
gamma rays which could otherwise be confused with 
the antineutrons. Ordinary neutrons and neutral mesons 
(heavier than pions) can be detected by the Cerenkov 
counter but their average light pulse is much smaller 
than that from the annihilation of an antineutron. 
However, a relatively small background of these neutral 
secondaries would distort the apparent spectrum of 



Qi through ft are focusing quadrupoles. A, and / 
hrough F are 4-by-4-by-J-inch scintillators. 



To discriminate against these neutral second ar 



the charge-exchange converter, X, was made of a 
scintillating toluene-terphenyl solution, viewed by four 
photomultipliers connected in parallel. In this way 
neutral particles producing pulses in the Cerenkov 
counter ("neutral events") could be separated accord- 
ing to whether they originated in an annihilation, indi- 
cated by a large pulse in X, or in the less violent 
process expected to accompany the charge-exchange 
production of an antineutron. A quantitative criterion 
for this separation is derived from a comparison between 
the pulse-height spectra in X, shown in Fig. 3. The 
dashed curve, obtained in a separate experiment, is the 
spectrum produced by antiprotons passing through but 
not interacting in X. The sharp peak in the spectrum 
provides the calibration of X; the ionization loss for 
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transmitted antiprotons is readily computed to be 
SO Mev. The smooth solid curve of Fig. 3, obtained 
with the geometry of Fig. 2, represents all antiproton 
interactions in X from which no pulse was observed in 
Si and 52, whether or not a pulse in C occurred. For 
those events in which a neutral particle produced a 
pulse in C, the histogram of Fig. 3 gives the pulse-height 
distribution. 

The difference between the solid curve and the 
histogram is remarkable in that it shows that the rare 
interactions that produce neutral particles detected by 
the Cerenkov counter release much less energy in X 
than the other unselected interactions. In fact, the 
peak of the histogram is at a smaller pulse height than 
that which corresponds to the ionization loss of a non- 
interacting antiproton (50 Mev). This is what we should 
expect if the neutral particles were antineutrons, for in 
this case no nucleonic annihilation could take place in X. 
Conversely, production of other energetic neutrals 
should exhibit the characteristic large pulse of an 
annihilation event in X. The histogram suggests, there- 
fore, that the apparatus detects a small background of 
events of this latter type. The pulse height of 100 Mev 
in Fig. 3 has been selected to separate this background 
from antineutron events. Figure 4 shows the separate 
pulse-height distributions in the Cerenkov counter for 




the events which produced in X a pulse less than 
100 Mev (solid histogram), and for the events which 
produced a pulse larger than 100 Mev (dashed histo- 
gram). The great difference between the two histograms 
with respect to both average pulse height and shape 
confirms the interpretation by which the neutral events 
are divided into antineutrons and background. 

The energy scale in Fig. 4 is obtained by relating 
the pulse height produced by v mesons going through 
the glass to the computed ionization energy loss of 
240 Mev. This calibration was repeated every day. 

The standard for annihilation pulses is provided by 
the smooth curve of Fig. 4, which is the pulse-height 
distribution for antiprotons entering the lead glass 
when Si, S2, and the lead plate are removed. Com- 
parison of the solid histogram with this antiproton 
curve justifies our interpretation that the solid histo- 
gram is produced by antineutrons. 

For comparison with the annihilation spectra of 
Fig. 4, Fig. 5 shows the spectra obtained with 750-Mev 
positive protons (solid curve) and with 600-Mev nega- 
tive pions incident on the glass Counter C. These 
spectra indicate that large pulses are rarely produced 
by particles of such energies. From this it is apparent 
that even high-energy neutrons could not produce a 
spectrum like the solid histogram of Fig. 4. 



^2-exchange scintillator 
glass. Histogram is for all neutral 
re is for calibrating antiprotons for 
or S2. Smooth dashed ct 
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antiprot 



.n 100 Mev). Dashed 
ts. The smooth solid curve 
Fig. 6. 



To determine the number of 7 rays incident on Si, 
the lead between Si and 5 2 was removed. The number 
of neutral events per incident antiproton increased by 
a factor of 7. From the known probability that a single 
high-energy y ray would be transmitted through 1 in. 
of lead without converting (3% for a 7-ray energy of 
300 Mev), this observed increase shows that our neutral 
events contain at most 20% of 7-ray background before 
selection on the basis of pulse height in X. 

The lead glass Counter C is very sensitive to 7 rays 
and insensitive to ionization losses by slow particles. 
The desirability of comparing the spectra of anti- 
neutrons and antiprotons obtained with an entirely 
different type of detector led us to repeat the experiment 
with Counter C replaced by a liquid scintillator. This 
scintillator, 28 in. thick and S ft 3 in volume, was large 
enough to detect a substantial part of the energy of an 
annihilation event. For this experiment the thickness 
of the lead converter between Si and S 2 was increased 
to l.S in. As before, the antineutron detector was 
calibrated with antiprotons. The pulse-height distribu- 
tion of antiprotons in the large scintillator is given by 
Fig. 6. The noninteracting antiprotons produce the 
sharp peak. 

The solid smooth curve in Fig. 7 is the solid curve of 
Fig. 6, obtained by correcting the pulse height by 70 
Mev toward lower energy because antiprotons ionize 
before interacting in the scintillator. Sixty neutral 
events were obtained (Fig. 7) after selection with the 



same criterion as before on the pulse height in X. Again 
the selected neutral spectrum and the antiproton spec- 
trum are in agreement, although not so strikingly as 
with the lead glass. The sixty selected events apparently 
include some contamination. This interpretation is con- 
firmed by the shape of the spectrum in X for all neutral 
events (Fig. 8). There are now many more neutral 
secondaries from inelastic collisions of antiprotons than 
there were in the experiment with the lead glass, and 
the separation between antineutrons and background is 
therefore not so good. The larger number of neutral 
secondaries is probably to be attributed to the greater 
sensitivity of the scintillator to neutrons. 

The lead glass and the scintillator are of nearly equal 
efficiency in detecting the antineutrons. The observed 
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yield from about 20 g/cm 2 of toluene is 0.0030±0.0005 
antineutrons per antiproton with the lead glass, and 
0.0028±0.0005 with the liquid scintillator. With the 
assumption that the interaction cross section for anti- 
neutrons is the same as for antiprotons, the inefficiency 
of the detector due to attenuation in Si, St, and the 
lead converter, and to transmission of the detector can 
be calculated, and is found to be about 50%. From the 
observed antineutron yield the mean free path for 
charge exchange of the type detected is about 2300 
g/cm 8 of toluene (C7H 8 ); or, in other words, the ex- 
change cross section is about 2% of the annihilation 
cross section for this material. This corresponds to a 
cross section of approximately 8 millibarns in carbon 

The generous support of many groups, including the 
Bevatron operating group under Dr. Edward J. Lofgren, 
is greatly appreciated. 

We thank Professor David Frisch of Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology for the loan of the lead glass 
used in the Cerenkov counter. 

* This work was done under the auspices of the U. S. Atomic 
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5 
The Resonances 



A pattern evolves, 1952-1964. 

Most of the particles whose discoveries are described in the preceding chapters have life- 
times of 10~ 10 s or more. They travel a perceptible distance in a bubble chamber or emul- 
sion before decaying. The development of particle accelerators and the measurement of 
scattering cross sections revealed new particles in the form of resonances. The resonances 
corresponded to particles with extremely small lifetimes as measured through the uncer- 
tainty relation AtAE = h. The energy uncertainty, AE, was reflected in the width of the 
resonance, usually 10 to 200 MeV, so the implied lifetimes were roughly /i/ 100 MeV «s 
10~ 25 s. As more and more particles and resonances were found, patterns appeared. Ulti- 
mately these patterns revealed a deeper level of particles, the quarks. 

The first resonance in particle physics was discovered by H. Anderson, E. Fermi, 
E. A. Long, and D. E. Nagle, working at the Chicago Cyclotron in 1952 (Ref. 5.1). They 
observed a striking difference between the 7t + p and it~ p total cross sections. The it~ p 
cross section rose sharply from a few millibarns and came up to a peak of about 60 mb 
for an incident pion kinetic energy of 180 MeV. The tz + p cross section behaved similarly 
except that for any given energy, its cross section was about three times as large as that for 

Tf-p. 

In two companion papers they investigated the three scattering processes: 

(1) it + p — s- tt + p elastic n + scattering 

(2) tz~ p — s- 7r°n charge-exchange scattering 

(3) Jt~ p — »■ ji~ p elastic 7T~ scattering 

They found that of the three cross sections, (1) was largest and (3) was the smallest. The 
data were very suggestive of the first half of a resonance shape. The n + cross section rose 
sharply but the data stopped at too low an energy to show conclusively a resonance shape. 
K. A. Brueckner, who had heard of these results, suggested that a resonance in the itp 
system was being observed and noted that a spin-3/2, isospin-3/2 np resonance would give 
the three processes in the ratio 9:2:1, compatible with the experimental result. Furthermore, 
the spin-3/2 state would produce an angular distribution of the form 1 + 3 cos 2 6 for each 
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of the processes, while a spin-1/2 state would give an isotropic distribution. The n + p state 
must have total isospin / — 3/2 since it has I z — 3/2. If the resonance were not in the 
/ = 3/2 channel, the jt + p state would not participate. Fermi proceeded to show that a 
phase shift analysis gave the / — 3/2, / = 3/2 resonance. C. N. Yang, then a student 
of Fermi's, showed, however, that the phase shift analysis had ambiguities and that the 
resonant hypothesis was not unique. It took another two years to settle fully the matter with 
many measurements and phase shift analyses. Especially important was the careful work of 
J. Ashkin et al. at the Rochester cyclotron, which showed that there is indeed a resonance, 
what is now called the A(1232) (Ref. 5.2). A mature analysis of the J = 3/2, / = 3/2 
pion-nucleon channel is shown in Figure 5.1. 

The canonical form for a resonance is associated with the names of G. Breit and E. Wigner. A heuris- 
tic derivation of a resonance amplitude is obtained by recalling that for s-wave potential scattering, 
ing amplitude is given by 



where S is the phase shift and k 
shift is real. If there is inelastic 
it follows that 



For elastic scattering the phas 
ig S has a positive imaginary part. For the purely elastic cas 



where r is any real function of the energy. Clearly, the amplitude is biggest when r vanishes. Suppose 
this occurs at an energy Eq and that r has onl clcnce on E, the total center-of-mass 

energy. Then we can introduce a constant T that determines how rapidly r passes through zero: 



The differential c: 



' 2k(E Q - E)/T-ik k (E Q -E)-iT/2' 



and the total cross section is 



" k 2 (E-E 0 ) 2 + r 2 /4 



The quantity T is called the full width at half 
mula can be generalized to include spin for the 
(Si , 52), and multichannel effects. The total width 



nore simply, the width. This for- 
ty), the spin of two incident particles 
contributions from various channels, 
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ENERGY (MeV) 

Figure 5.1. An analysis of the J = 3/2, / = 3/2 channel of pion-nucleon scattering. Scattering 
data have been analyzed and fits made to the various angular momentum and isospin channels. For 
each channel there is an amplitude, ajj = (e lS,J — l)/2i, where 8]j is real for elastic scattering 
and Imi5/ j > 0 if there is inelasticity. Elastic scattering gives an amplitude on the boundary of the 
Argand circle, with a resonance occurring when the amplitude reaches the top of the circle. In the 
figure, the elastic resonance at 1232 MeV is visible, as well as two inelastic resonances. Tick marks 
indicate 50 MeV intervals. The projections of I ts of the J — 3/2, / = 3/2 

partial wave amplitude are shown to the right and below the Argand circle [Results of R. E. Cutkosky 
as presented in Review of Particle Properties, Phys. Lett. 170B, 1 (1986)]. 



r = 2L n T„ , where T n is the partial decay rate into the final state n . If the partial width for 
the incident channel is r,„ and the partial width for the final channel is T out , the Breit-Wigner 



k 2 (25! + 1)(25 2 + 1) (E - E 0 ) 2 + T 2 /4' 
In this formula, k is the center-of-mass momentum for the collision. 

As higher pion energies became available at the Brookhaven Cosmotron, more np res- 
onances (this time in the 1 — 1/2 channel and hence seen only in n~ p) were observed, 
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Figure 5.2. Data from the Brookhaven Cosmotron for jt + p and n~ p scattering. The cross section 
peak present for n~ p and absent for n + p demonstrates the existence of an / = 1/2 resonance (N*) 
near 900 MeV kinetic energy (center-of-mass-energy 1685 MeV). A peak near 1350 MeV kinetic 
energy (center-of-mass-energy 1925 MeV) is apparent in the n + p channel, indicating an / = 3/2 
is shown in Figure 5.1. Ultimately, several resonances were found in this region. (Ref. 5.3) 



as shown in Figure 5.2. Improved measurements of these resonances came from photopro- 
duction experiments, yN -*■ jiN, carried out at Caltech and at Cornell (Ref. 5.4). 

The full importance and wide-spread nature of resonances became clear only in 
1960 when Luis Alvarez and a team that was to include A. Rosenfeld, F. Solmitz, and 
L. Stevenson began their work with separated K~ beams in hydrogen bubble cham- 
bers exposed at the Bevatron. The first resonance observed (Ref. 5.5) was the / = 1 
Ajt resonance originally called the Y*, but now known as the E(1385). The reaction 
studied in the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory's 15-inch hydrogen bubble chamber was 
K~ p — s- Ajt + 7t~ at 1.15 GeV/c. The tracks in the bubble chamber pictures were mea- 
sured on semiautomatic measuring machines and the momenta were determined from the 
curvature and the known magnetic field. The measurements were refined by requiring that 
the fitted values conserve momentum and energy. The invariant masses of the pairs of 
particles, 






= (pi + pi) = (£i + e 2 ) z - (pi + p 2 r 






were calculated. For three-particle final states a Dalitz plot was used, with either the center- 
of-mass frame kinetic energies, or equivalently, two invariant masses squared, as variables. 
As for the r -meson decay originally studied by Dalitz, in the absence of dynamical cor- 
relations, purely s-wave decays would lead to a uniform distribution over the Dalitz plot. 
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The most surprising result found by the Alvarez group was a band of high event density at 
fixed invariant mass, indicating the presence of a resonance. 

The data showed resonance bands for both the Y* + — >■ Ait + and the Y*~ — >■ Ait~ 
processes. Since the isospins for A and jr are 0 and 1 respectively, the Y* had to be an 
isospin-1 resonance. The Alvarez group also tried to determine the spin and parity of the 
Y*, but with only 141 events this was not possible. 

This first result was followed rapidly by the observation of the first meson resonance, 
the K*(890), observed in the reaction K~ p — > K tt~ p, measured in the same bubble 
chamber exposure (Ref. 5.6). This result was based on 48 identified events, of which 21 
lay in the K* resonance peak. The data were adequate to demonstrate the existence of the 
resonance, but provided only the limit / < 2 for the spin. The isospin was determined to 
be 1/2 on the basis of the decays K*~ ->• K~jt° and K*° -► K~jt + . 

A very important J — 1 resonance had been predicted first by Y. Nambu and later by 
W. Frazer and J. Fulco. This im resonance, the p, was observed by A. R. Erwin et al. using 
the 14-inch hydrogen bubble chamber of Adair and Leipuner at the Cosmotron (Ref. 5.7). 
The reactions studied were n~ p — > jr~7T°p, jt~ p — >■ 7T~jt + n, and n~ p — >■ 7T°jr°n. 
Events were selected so that the momentum transfer between the initial and final nucleons 
was small. For these events, there was a clear peak in the jztt mass distribution. From the 
ratio of the rates for the three processes, the / = 1 assignment was indicated, as required 
for a J — 1 Ttit resonance (/ — 1 makes the spatial wave function odd, so bose statistics 
require that the isospin wave function be odd, as well). 

By requiring that the momentum transfer be small, events were selected that corre- 
sponded to the "peripheral" interactions, that is, those where the closest approach (classi- 
cally) of the incident particles was largest. In these circumstances, the uncertainty principle 
dictates the reaction be described by the virtual exchange of the lightest particle available, 
in this instance, a pion. Thus the interaction could be viewed as a collision of an incident 
pion with a virtual pion emitted by the nucleon. The subsequent interaction was simply 
jtit scattering. This fruitful method of analysis was developed by G. Chew and F. Low. 
For the Erwin et al. experiment, the analysis showed that the tttt scattering near 770 MeV 
center-of-mass energy was dominated by a spin-1 resonance. 

Shortly after the discovery of the p, a second vector (spin-1) resonance was found, this 
time in the / — 0 channel. B. Maglich, together with other members of the Alvarez group, 
studied the reaction pp —>■ 7T + jt~7T + jt~7T 0 using a 1.61 GeV/c separated antiproton beam 
(Ref. 5.8). After scanning, measurement, and kinematic fitting, distributions of the jtjtjt 
masses were examined. A clean, very narrow resonance was observed with a width Y < 30 
MeV. The peak occurred in the jt + 7T~jt 0 combination, but not in the combinations with 
total charges other than 0. This established that the resonance had / = 0. A Dalitz plot 
analysis showed that J p — 1~ was preferred, but was not a unique solution. The remaining 
uncertainty was eliminated in a subsequent paper (Ref. 5.9). The Dalitz plot proved an 
especially powerful tool in the analysis of resonance decays, especially of those into three 
pions. This was studied systematically by Zemach, who determined where zeros should 
occur for various spins and isospins, as shown in Figure 5.3. 
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3. Zemach'.' 
k the location 



result for the location of zeros in decays into three pions. The dark spots and 
C. Zemach, Phys. Rev. 133, B1201 (1964). 



The discovery of the meson resonances took place in "production" reactions. The reso- 
nance was produced along with other final-state particles. The term "formation" is used to 
describe processes in which the resonance is formed from the two incident particles with 
nothing left over, as in the A resonance formed in jtN collisions (N — p or n). 

The term "resonance" is applied when the produced state decays strongly, as in the p 
or K*. States such as the A, which decay weakly, are termed particles. The distinction 
is, however, somewhat artificial. Which states decay weakly and which decay strongly is 
determined by the masses of the particles involved. The ordering of particles by mass may 
not be fundamental. Geoffrey Chew proposed the concept of "nuclear democracy," that all 
particles and resonances were on an equal footing. This view has survived and a resonance 
like K* is regarded as no less fundamental than the K itself, even though its lifetime is 
shorter by a factor of 10 14 . 

The proliferation of particles and resonances called for an organizing principle more 
powerful than the Gell-Mann-Nishijima relation and one was found as a generalization 
of isospin. One way to picture isospin is to regard the proton and neutron as fundamental 
objects. The pion can then be thought of as a combination of a nucleon and an antinucleon, 
for example, np — > n + . This is called the Fermi- Yang model. S. Sakata proposed to 
extend this by taking the n, p, and A as fundamental. In this way the strange mesons could 
be accommodated: Ap — >■ K + . The hyperons like E could also be represented: WAp -> 
E + . Isospin, which can be represented by the n and p, has the mathematical structure of 
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SU{2). Sakata's symmetry, based on n, p, and A, is SU (3). Ultimately, Murray Gell-Mann 
and independently, Yuval Ne'eman proposed a similar but much more successful model. 

Each isospin or SU(3) multiplet must be made of particles sharing a common value of 
spin and parity. Without knowing the spins and parities of the particles it is impossible to 
group them into multiplets. Because the decays A — s* it~ p and A — s* 7T°n are weak and, 
as we shall learn in the next chapter, do not conserve parity, it is necessary to fix the parity 
of the A by convention. This is done by taking it to have P — + 1 just like the nucleon. 
With this chosen, the parity of the K is an experimental issue. 

The work of M. Block et al. (Ref. 5.10) studying hyperfragments produced by K~ inter- 
actions in a helium bubble chamber showed the parity of the K~ to be negative. The pro- 
cess observed was A" "He 4 — ► ^"He 4 ^. The He 4 A hyperfragment consists of ppnA bound 
together. It was assumed that the hyperfragment had spin-zero and positive parity, as was 
subsequently confirmed. The reaction then had only spin-zero particles and the parity of 
the K~ had to be the same as that of the n~ since any parity due to orbital motion would 
have to be identical in the initial and final states. 

The parity of the £ was determined by Tripp, Watson, and Ferro-Luzzi (Ref. 5.11) by 
studying K~ p — >■ Ejt at a center-of-mass energy of 1520 MeV. At this energy there is an 
isosinglet resonance with J p — 3/2 + . The angular distribution of the produced particles 
showed that the parity of the E was positive. Thus it could fit together with the nucleon 
and A in a single multiplet. The H was presumed to have the same J p . 

In the Sakata model the baryons p, n, and A formed a 3 of SU(3), while the pseu- 
doscalars formed an octet. In the version of Gell-Mann and Ne'eman the baryons were 
in an octet, not a triplet. The baryon octet included the isotriplet E and the isodoublet 
H in addition to the nucleons and the A. The basic entity of the model of Gell-Mann 
and Ne'eman was the octet. All particles and resonances were to belong either to octets, 
or to multiplets that could be made by combining octets. The rule for combining isospin 
multiplets is the familiar law of addition of angular momentum. For SU (3), the rule for 
combining two octets gives 1 + 8 + 8 + 10 + 10* + 27. (Here the 10 and 10* are two 
distinct ten-dimensional representations.) The "eightfold way" postulated that only these 
multiplets would occur. The baryon octet is displayed in Figure 5.4. 

The pseudoscalar mesons known in 1962 were the ji + , 7t°, ji~, the K + , K°, K , and 
the K~. Thus, there was one more to be found according to SU(3). A. Pevsner of Johns 
Hopkins University and M. Block of Northwestern University, together with their co- 
workers found this particle, now called the rj, by studying bubble chamber film from 
Alvarez's 72-inch bubble chamber filled with deuterium. The exposure was made with a 
tz + beam of 1.23 GeV/c at the Bevatron (Ref. 5.12). The particle was found in the 7T + 7T~7t° 
channel at a mass of 546 MeV. No charged partner was found, in accordance with the 
SU(3) prediction that the new particle would be an isosinglet. The full pseudoscalar octet 
is displayed in Figure 5.5 in the conventional fashion. 

The r\ was established irrefutably as a pseudoscalar by M. Chretien et al. (Ref. 5.13) 
who studied ji~ p — ► r\n at 1.72 GeV using a heavy liquid bubble chamber. The heavy 
liquid improved the detection of photons by increasing the probability of conversion. This 
enabled the group to identify the two-photon decay of the r]. See Figure 5.6. By Yang's 
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Figure 5.4. The baryon J F = 1/2+ octet containing the proton and the 
direction measures /- , the third component of isospin. The vertical : 
Y = B + S, the sum of baryon number and strangeness. 
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Figure 5.5. The pseudoscalar octet. The horizontal direction 
the hypercharge, Y = B + S. 

theorem, this excluded spin-one as a possibility. The absence of the two-pion decay mode 
excluded the natural spin-parity sequence 0 + , 1~, 2 + , . . . If the possibility of spin two or 
higher is discounted, only 0~ remains. 

Surprisingly the decay of the n into three pions is an electromagnetic decay. The rj has 
three prominent decay modes : jr + jr~7t°, 7T°7T°jt 0 , and yy. The last is surely electro- 




Figure 5.6. A histogram of the opening angle between the two photons in the decay r\ — > yy . The 
solid curve is the theoretical expectation corresponding to the mass of the r\ (Ref. 5.13). 



magnetic, and since it is comparable in rate to the others, they cannot be strong decays. 
The absence of a strong decay is most easily understood in terms of G-parity, a concept 
introduced by R. Jost and A. Pais, and independently, by L. Michel. 

G-parity is defined to be the product of charge conjugation, C, with the rotation in 
isospin space e~ l7tIy . Since the strong interactions respect both charge conjugation and 
isospin invariance, G-parity is conserved in strong interactions. The non-strange mesons 
are eigenstates of G-parity and for the neutral members like p° (/ — 1, C — +1), up 
(I = 0,C = -1), r] Q (I = 0, C = +1), and n° (I = 1, C = +1), the G-parity is simply 
C(— l) 7 . All members of the multiplet have the same G-parity even though the charged 
particles are not eigenstates of C. Thus the pions all have G — —\. The p has even G- 
parity and decays into an even number of pions. The co has odd G-parity and decays into 
an odd number of pions. 

The r\ has G — +1 and cannot decay strongly into an odd number of pions. On the other 
hand, it cannot decay strongly into two pions since the / — 0 state of two pions must have 
even parity, while the r\ is pseudoscalar. Thus the strong decay of the r) must be into four 
pions. Now this is at the edge of kinematic possibility (if two of the pions are neutral), but 
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to obtain J p — 0~, the pions must have some orbital angular momentum. This is scarcely 
possible given the very small momenta the pions would have in such a decay. As a result, 
the 3jt decay, which violates G-parity and thus must be electromagnetic, is a dominant 
mode. 

The SU (3) symmetry is not exact. Just as the small violations of isospin symmetry lead 
to the proton-neutron mass difference, the larger deviations from St/(3) symmetry break 
the mass degeneracy among the particles in the meson and baryon octets. By postulating a 
simple form for the symmetry breaking, Gell-Mann and subsequently, S. Okubo were able 
to predict the mass relations 

-K+m a ) = -(m s +3m A ), (5.9) 

m 2 K = ±(ml+3nty. (5.10) 

The use of m for the baryons and m 2 for the mesons relies on dynamical considerations 
and does not follow from St/ (3) alone. The relations are quite well satisfied. 

The baryon and pseudoscalar octets are composed of particles that are stable, that is, 
decay weakly or electromagnetically, if at all. In addition, the resonances were also found 
to fall into SU (3) multiplets in which each particle had the same spin and parity. The 
vector meson multiplet consists of the p + , p°, p~ , K* + , K*°, K , K*~ , and a>. The spin 
of the A"* (890) was determined in an experiment by W. Chinowsky et al. (Ref. 5.14) who 
observed the production of a pair of resonances, K + p -*■ K*A. They found that J > 0 
for the K*, while Alston et al. found J < 2. The result was J p — 1~. An independent 
method, due to M. Schwartz, was applied by R. Armenteros et al. (Ref. 5.15) who reached 
the same conclusion. 

An additional vector meson, </>, decaying predominantly into KK was discovered by 
two groups, a UCLA team under H. Ticho (Ref. 5.16) and a Brookhaven-Syracuse group, 
P. L. Connolly et al. (Ref. 5.17), the former using an exposure of the 72-inch hydrogen 
bubble chamber to K~ mesons at the Bevatron, the latter using the 20-inch hydrogen bub- 
ble chamber at the Cosmotron. 
The reactions studied were 

(1) K~p -► AK°K° 

(2) K~p->- AK + K~ 

A sharp peak very near the KK threshold was observed and it was demonstrated that 
the spin of the resonance was odd, and most likely / = 1. 

The analysis relies on the combination of charge conjugation and parity, CP. From the decay 4> -*■ 
K + K "we know that if the spin of thesis J, then C = (-l) J , P = (-1) 7 , and so it has CP = +1. 
As discussed in Chapter 7, the neutral kaon system has very special properties. The K° and K 
mix to produce a short-lived state, Kg and a longer-lived K® . These are very nearly eigenstates of 
CP with CP(K°) = +1, CP(Kl) = -1. M. Goldhaber, T. D. Lee, and C. N. Yang noted that 
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a state of angular momentum J composed of a K^ and a K^ thus has CP = -(-l) 7 . Thus the 
observation of the A"9A"° in the decay of the CP even <f> would show the spin to be odd. Conversely, 
the observation of K® K® or K®K® would, because of Bose statistics, show the state to have even 
angular momentum. The long-lived K is hard to observe because it exits from the bubble chamber 
before decaying. Thus when the experiment of Connolly et al. observed 23 AK^, but no events 
AK®K®, it was concluded that the spin was odd, and probably / = 1. 

With the addition of the (p there were nine vector mesons. This filled an octet multiplet 
and a singlet (a one-member multiplet). The isosinglet members of these two multiplets 
have the same quantum numbers, except for their SU(3) designation. Since 5(7(3) is an 
approximate rather than an exact symmetry, these states can mix, that is, neither the co nor 
the (p is completely singlet or completely octet. The same situation arises for the pseu- 
doscalars, where there is in addition an r( meson, which mixes with the r\. 

The octet of spin-1/2 baryons including the nucleons consisted of the p, n, A, E + , E°, 
£ ~ , S°, S~ . This multiplet was complete. The A had spin 3/2 and could not be part of this 
multiplet. An additional spin-3/2 baryon resonance was known, the y*(1385) or E(1385). 
Furthermore, another baryon resonance was found by the UCLA group (Ref. 5.18) and the 
Brookhaven-Syracuse collaboration (Ref. 5.19) that discovered the </>. They observed the 



K~p^ 3-7r u K+ 
K-p^ S-tt + K 0 

and found a resonance in the 3jt system with a mass of about 1530 MeV. Its isospin must 
be 3/2 or 1/2. If it is the former, the first reaction should be twice as common as the second, 
while experiment found the second dominated. The spin and parity were subsequently 
determined to be J p = (3/2)+. 

The J p = (3/2)+ baryon multiplet thus contained 4As, 3E*s, and 2S*s. The situation 
came to a head at the 1962 Rochester Conference. According to the rules of the eightfold 
way, this multiplet could only be a 10 or a 27. The 27 would involve baryons of positive 
strangeness. None had been found. Gell-Mann, in a comment from the floor, declared the 
multiplet was a 10 and that the tenth member had to be an S — —3, 1 — 0, J p — (3/2) + 
state with a mass of about 1680 MeV. It was possible to predict the mass from the pattern of 
the masses of the known members of the multiplet. For the 10, it turns out that there should 
be equal spacing between the multiplets. From the known differences 1385 — 1232 — 153, 
1530 — 1385 — 145, the mass was predicted to be near 1680. The startling aspect of 
the prediction was that the particle would decay weakly, not strongly since the lightest 
S — — 3 state otherwise available is AK K~ with a mass of more than 2100 MeV. Thus 
the new state would be a particle, not a resonance. The same conclusion had been reached 
independently by Y. Ne'eman, who was also in the audience. 

Bubble chamber physicists came home from the conference and started looking for the 
Q.~ , as it was called. Two years later, a group including Nick Samios and Ralph Shutt 
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working with the 80-inch hydrogen bubble chamber at Brookhaven found one particle with 
precisely the predicted properties (Ref. 5.20). The decay sequence they observed was 

K-p^QTK+K 0 



A^pTT- 

The 7T° was observed through the conversion of its photons. The complete J p — 3/2+ 
decuplet is shown in Figure 5.7. 

This was a tremendous triumph for both theory and experiment. With the establishment 
of SU(3) pseudoscalar and vector octets, a spin-1/2 baryon octet, and finally a spin-3/2 
baryon decuplet, the evidence for the eightfold way was overwhelming. Other multiplets 
were discovered, the tensor meson J PC = 2++, octet [/ 2 (1270), #2(1420), 02(1320), 
/2(1525)], J PC — 1 ++ and J PC — l + ~ meson octets, and numerous baryon octets 
and decuplets. The discoveries filled the ever-growing editions of the Review of Particle 
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Figure 5.7. The J p — 3/2 + decuplet completed by the discovery of the Si . 
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A clearer understanding of SU{3) emerged when Gell-Mann and independently, 
G. Zweig proposed that hadrons were built from three basic constituents, "quarks" in 
Gell-Mann's nomenclature. Now called u ("up"), d ("down"), and s ("strange"), these 
could explain the eightfold way. The mesons were composed of a quark (generically, q) 
and an antiquark (q). The Sakata model was resurrected in a new and elegant form. The 
SU{3) rules dictate that the nine combinations formed from qq produce an octet and 
a singlet. This can be displayed graphically in "weight diagrams," where the horizontal 
distance is /,, while the vertical distance is V3T/2 = V3(B + S)/2. The combinations 
qq, which make an octet and a singlet of mesons, are represented as sums of vectors, one 
from q and one from q. 



In the qq diagram there are three states at the origin {uu, dd, ss) and one state at each 
of the other points. The state (uu + dd + ss)/V3 is completely symmetric and forms the 
singlet representation. The eight other states form an octet. For the pseudoscalar mesons 
the octet is n + , jt°, jt~, K + , K°, K , K~, r] and the singlet is rf . Actually, since 
SU(3) is not an exact symmetry, it turns out that there is some mixing of the r\ and rf , as 
mentioned earlier. 

Baryons are produced from three quarks. The SU(3) multiplication rules give 3x3x3 = 
10 + 8 + 8 + 1, so only decuplets, octets, and singlets are expected. The J p — (3/2)+ 
decuplet shown in Figure 5.7 contains states like A ++ = uuu and £2~ = sss. The J p = 
(l/2) + octet contains the proton (uud), the neutron (udd), etc. There are baryons that are 
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primarily 517(3) singlets, like the A(1405), which has J p = (1/2)", and the A(1520), 
with J p = (3/2)". 

The simplicity and elegance of the quark description of the fundamental particles was 
most impressive. Still, the quarks seemed even to their enthusiasts more shorthand nota- 
tion than dynamical objects. After all, no one had observed a quark. Indeed, no convincing 
evidence was found for the existence of free quarks during the years following their intro- 
duction by Gell-Mann and Zweig. Their later acceptance as the physical building blocks 
of hadrons came as the result of a great variety of experiments described in Chapters 8-11. 



Exercises 

5.1 Predict the value of the it + p cross section at the peak of the A(1232) resonance and 
compare with the data. 

5.2 Show that for an I — 3/2 resonance the differential cross sections for ji + p — »■ jt + p, 
it~ p ->■ 7T°«, and it~ p -► TT'p are in the ratio 9:2:1. Show that the A(1232) pro- 
duced in jtp scattering yields a 1 + 3 cos 2 6 angular distribution in the center-of-mass 
frame. 

5.3 For the A ++ (1232) and the T* + (1385), make Argand plots of the elastic amplitudes 
for tt + p — > tt + p and it + A — > 7t + A using the resonance energies and widths given 
in Table II of Alston et al. (Ref. 5.5). 

5.4 Verify the ratios expected for I (it it) — 0, 1 , 2 in Table I of Erwin et al. (Ref. 5.7). 

5.5 Verify that isospin invariance precludes the decay co — > 37r°. 

5.6 What is the width of the r\l How is it measured? Check the Review of Particle Physics. 

5.7 Verify the estimate of Connolly et al. (Ref. 5.17) that if J(<j>) = 1, then 



BR((t> -+ K { ^Kl) 



BR((/> -► K°K°) + BR(<f> -» K+K~) 
\ How was the parity of the E determined? See (Ref. 5.11). 



Further Reading 

The authoritative compilation of resonances is compiled by the Particle Data Group. A 
new Review of Particle Physics is published in even numbered years and updated annually 
on the web. 
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We report a study of the reaction 

K- + p~A° + T<+ + v- (1) 

produced by 1.15-Bev/c K~ mesons and observed 
in the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory's 15-in. 
hydrogen bubble chamber. A preliminary report 
of these results was presented at the 1960 Roch- 
ester Conference. 1 The beam was purified by 
two velocity spectrometers. 2 A E° hyperon ob- 
served during the run 3 and the preliminary cross 
sections 4 for various K~ reactions at 1.15 Bev/c 
have been reported previously. Reaction (1) was 
the first one selected for detailed study, because 
it appeared to take place with relatively large 
probability and because the event, a 2-prong inter- 
action accompanied by a V , was easily identified. 
In a volume of the chamber sufficiently restricted 
so that the scanning efficiency was near 100%, 
255 such events were found. These events were 
measured, and the track data supplied to a com- 
puter which tested each event for goodness of fit 
to various kinematic hypotheses. The possible re- 
actions, the distribution of events, and the corres- 
ponding cross sections are given in Table I. An 
event was placed In a given category of Table I If 
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the x 2 probability for the other hypotheses was 
< 1 %. It appears likely that the majority of the 
events in group (e) are also reactions of type (1). 
This belief is based on the following arguments: 
1. Since the kinematics of a Ann fit (four con- 
straints) are more overdetermined than those of 
a Z°nn fit (two constraints), it is relatively easy 



Table I. Distribution 



No. of Cross 



Total 
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very few S° configurations can fit the Attjt reae- 

2. The events of group (e) when treated as Z°m 
is give a x 2 distribution which is much 
lan that obtained when they are treated a 



In what follows, the 141 events of groups (d) 
and (e) are treated as examples of reaction (1). 
We estimate that 10 to 15% are actually S° events. 

The energy distribution of the two pions in the 
K" -p barycentric system is shown in Fig. 1. • If 
the cross section were dominated by phase space 
alone, the distribution of the points on the two- 
dimensional plot of Fig. 1 should be uniform. 
This is clearly not the case. On the contrary, 
both the 7r + and the J7~ distributions have peaks 
near 285 Mev, such as would be expected from 
a quasi-two-body reaction of the type 



K~+p~Y*±- 



(2) 



the Y having a mas 
Mev. If the Y* of n 
cording to 



rest system. Those pions from (3) are well sepa- 
rated from the pions arising from reaction (2) in 
the energy histograms. 

The isotopic spin of this excited hyperon must 
be one, since it breaks up into a A and a n. Since 
the F* is produced with a pion, also of isotopic 
spin one, the reaction could proceed either in 
the /= 0 or the J= 1 state. Therefore the ratio of 
Y* + to Y*~ will depend on the relative magnitude 
and phase of the two isotopic -spin amplitudes and 
thus could differ from unity. We observed 59 Y* + 
events and 82 Y*~ events, using the criterion for 
separation that the high-momentum ti meson is 
the pion from reaction (2). 

Figure 2 shows the distribution in mass of the 
Y* state (both Y* + and Y*~) including all 141 
events, again using the higher energy pion in 
each event to calculate the Y* mass. The experi- 
mental uncertainty in the mass for each event is 
small compared to the observed width of the 
curve. The curves of Fig. 2 are discussed later. 

Figure 3 shows production angular distributions 
for T* + and Y*' in the K'p rest system. Partial 
waves with / > 0 appear to be present, as would 
be expected since hk/m^c approximately equals 3. 
The difference between the Y* + and Y*~ angular 
distributions may reflect the different superposi- 



Energy distributi 



>e uniformly populated if 
iominated the reaction. 
Jgy histograms are mei 
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Gell-Mann and 
are to the forn 
= 2&(«A)Vll + i 



-oc**rV[(E -£ 0 ) 2+ ir ! l. where r 



tions of the Isotopic - spin zero and one amplitudes 
for the two cases. 

The following two methods were used in an ef- 
fort to determine the spin of Y*. 

(a) The angular momentum of Y* was investi- 
gated by means of an Adair analysis. 5 We first 
restricted ourselves to production angles with 

I cosfl I * 0. 8. For this angular range the Adair 
analysis should be valid If only S and P waves 
are present In the production process. We then 
computed r\ for each event, where 

7] = P K --P A /(IP jr IIP A l). 

Of the 29 events with I cosfl 1*0.8, the fraction 
0. 62 ± 0. 09 has 1 7) I * 0. 5. If the above - mentioned 
restriction on the angular interval is sufficient 
to insure the validity of the Adair analysis, this 
ratio Is expected to be 0. 50 for j = 1/2 and 0.73 
for j = 3/2. The experimental result is thus ~ 1.3 
standard deviations from both possibilities, and 
no conclusion may be drawn from the data. Simi- 
lar results were obtained for several larger val- 
ues of the cutoff angle. Presence of D waves, 
however, cannot be excluded by the production 
angular distributions (Fig. 3). If they are pre- 
sent, indeed, then none of these choices of angle 
would be sufficiently restrictive to guarantee the 
success of the Adair analysis. 

(b) Since Y* may be polarized perpendicular to 
its plane of production, correlations can exist be- 
tween the decay angle of the Y and the polariza- 
tion of the resulting A. Also, a net A polarization 



I 



I 
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FIG. 3. Angular distributi 
of y** in theK'p barycentru 
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can result. With our limited data, we see no 
statistically significant A polarization or angular 
correlations. 

However, one can also look for anisotropy, i.e., 
a polar-to-equatorial ratio, in the decay angle of 
Y* with respect to the normal to the plane of pro- 
duction. For spin 3/2, the distribution must be 
of the formA + ££ 2 by the Sachs-Eisler theorem, 6 
independent of the Y* parity, where we have 



<=<v 



<P V *)- 



\^K- 



up. i), 



and V a is the momentum of the particle a in the 
K'p barycentric system. 

Since the coefficient B is a function of the pro- 
duction angle, we want to restrict ourselves to 
that range of the solid angle where the polar-to- 
equatorial anisotropy is probably greatest along 
the normal to the production plane. For produc- 
tion angles near 0 deg and 180 deg (Adair-analy- 
sis region), one expects the polar -to -equatorial 
ratio to be most different from unity in another 
direction (namely along the direction of the beam). 
Thus the equatorial region of production angles 
is more likely to show a large anisotropy along 
the direction in question. Therefore the produc- 
tion-angle range sine s> 0.866 was selected for 
study. We find the ratio of events with I \ \ > 0. 5 
to all events is 0.355. If the distribution is iso- 
tropic, as is required for spin 1/2, we expect 
0.500± 0.063 for our 62 events. The result is 
thus 2.3 standard deviations from isotropy. The 
45-to-l odds against isotropy overstate the case 
for higher spin because this is the fourth aniso- 
tropy looked for. 

Since Y* may be regarded as a hyperon isobar, 
which decays into a jr and a A, it evidently cor- 
responds to a resonance in pion-hyperon scatter- 
ing. The mass distribution of Fig. 2 then invites 
a comparison to the cross section for pion-nu- 
cleon scattering in the 3/2 - 3/2 state. For this 
purpose a£-wave resonance formula employed 
by Gell-Mann and Watson 7 for pion-nucleon scat- 
tering was fitted to our jrA data by using the eight 
central histogram intervals of Fig. 2. In fitting 
the curve, it was found that the interaction radi- 
us (a) could be varied over a wide range without 
changing the goodness of fit appreciably, provided 
that the reduced width (6) was also changed appro- 
priately. The radius parameter was therefore 
fixed arbitrarily at h/m^c. Table n summarizes 
our results for Y* , along with those of Gell-Mann 
and Watson for the 

Even if Y* does t 



Table II. Parameters for if - A and u -p resonance 
fitted to ff=:*"rVl<E --E^ + il" 2 ), where r = 2»(o/*)V 
[l + fa/*) 2 ]. 

Reduced width b (Mev) 58 33.4 

Resonance energy E„ (Mev) 159 129.3 

Full width at half maximum (Mev) 100 64 

Lifetime (sec) ~ 10" z3 



;, there are still many reasons why the ?r - A 
parameters must not be taken too liter- 
ally: (a) There is a small contamination of S° HJ 7 
events in our data, (b) A nonresonant background 
may be present, (c) The production matrix ele- 
ment for reaction (2) might well depend on the 
outgoing momentum, and hence distort the mass 
distribution of Y*. (d) Two thresholds for other 
possible decay modes of Y* appear within the 
mass interval covered by the resonance curve; 
i.e., the Sir mode threshold around 1330 Mev and 
the KN threshold around 1435 Mev. This must 
have some effect on the shape of the mass spec- 
trum as observed via the Kit decay mode, (e) Final- 
state pion-pion interaction could disturb the spec- 
trum, (f) Even when the two resonances, Y* + 
and F*",are well resolved in terms of intensity— 
as in our experiment-there can still be an appre- 
ciable interference between the amplitude in which 
the 77+ arises from reaction (2) and the ir from 
reaction (3) and the amplitude in which the roles 
of the two pions are reversed. 

If we bear all these uncertainties in mind, the 
resemblance to the 3-3 resonance is certainly 
remarkable (Fig. 2). The resonance energies 
when expressed in terms of barycentric kinetic 
energies differ by only 30 Mev, which is much 
less than the width of either resonance. Further- 
more, the widths are at least comparable. 

These results are strongly reminiscent of the 
concept of global symmetry which predicts two 
spin 3/2 pion-hyperon resonances, one with T = l, 
the other with T = 2. 8 These are the hyperon 
counterparts of the J=T = S/2 resonance of the 
pion-nucleon system. On the other hand, the pos- 
sibility that Y* is a J= 1/2 resonance cannot be 
excluded on the basis of our data. The concept 
of pion-hyperon resonance in either J= 1/2 or 
3/2 state has been discussed recently by several 
authors. 9 
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A study of e' ti* n° events in our experiment is 
under way at present. The results, however, are 
too incomplete for us to be able to draw any de- 
finite conclusions. 

The authors are greatly indebted to the bubble 
chamber crew under the direction of James D. 
Gow for their fine job in operating the chamber, 
especially Robert D. Watt and Glen J. Eckman 
for their invaluable help with the velocity spectro- 
meters. We also gratefully acknowledge the co- 
operation of Dr. Edward J. Lofgren and the Beva- 
tron crew, as well as the skilled work and co- 
operation of our scanning and measuring staff. 
Special thanks are due the many colleagues in our 
group who developed the PANG and KICK computer 
programs -especially Dr. Arthur H. Rosenfeld, 
and to Dr. Frank Solmitz for many helpful dis- 
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In a continuation of the study of the interaction 
of 1.15-Bev/c K ' mesons in hydrogen by means 
of the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory 15- inch 
hydrogen bubble chamber, we now report a study 
of the reaction 1 



+/>-*» + 



(A) 



Examples of this reaction were easily identified 
in those cases in which the K° decayed into 
charged pions and appeared in the chamber as 
a two-prong interaction associated with a V. A 
kinematic analysis isolated 48 events of reaction 
(A) from other events with similar topology. 2 In 
only one case was the identification not unique. 
Correcting for neutral decays of the K° and for 
escape from the chamber, we find a total cross 
section of 2.0 ±0.3 mb for Reaction (A). 

The events are shown on a Dalitz plot in Fig. 1. 
If the reaction were entirely dominated by phase 
space, the Dalitz plot would be uniformly popu- 
lated. Instead, a strong clumping around proton 
kinetic energy of 20 Mev is observed. This effect 
cannot be explained by an interaction matrix ele- 
ment that increases monotonically with decreas- 
ing proton energy. Whereas an extrapolation 
from the region 15 Mev « Tp « 25 Mev would lead 



one to expect a minimum of 16 events in the re- 
gion Tp « 15 Mev, only three are found there. No 
experimental bias against very low energy pro- 
tons in the K-p center-of-mass system can exist, 
since such protons have laboratory- system mo- 
menta of approximately 600 Mev/c, and are 
easily identified. The observed distribution can 
best be explained by a quasi-two-b 
of the type 



p-K ~+p, (B) 



followed by a decay, 

K*-~K 0 +7I -. (C) 

The 3-3 resonance of the pion-nucleon system 
would show itself on the Dalitz plot as a concen- 
tration of points along the diagonal line drawn 
through Fig. 1. The absence of any evidence for 
jr data can be explained if 
l (A) proceeds primarily through the / = 0 
channel, which cannot produce ap-i - system in 
the / = 3/2 state. Further, even in the /_= 1 chan- 
nel, the 3-3 resonance favors (k+ u 0 )+K°over 
(P + n~) + K 0 , and hence provides additional sup- 
pression of this resonance. 
The mass distribution of the K*~ is shown in 
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Fig. 2. The mean value is 885 ±3 Mev. After 
removing the number of background events esti- 
mated from the phase-space distribution and un- 
folding the experimental error on each of the re- 
maining 22 events (typically 3 to 4 Mev), we ob- 
tained a full width at half maximum of 16 Mev, 
corresponding to a lifetime of 4xl0~ 23 second. 
The angular distribution for Reaction (B) is 
consistent with isotropy. Assuming that the K*~ 
system is produced predominantly in the s state 
(which appears likely both because of the close- 
ness to the threshold and because of the isotropic 




distribution), we can obtain an upper limit of the 
K* spin S. If S = 0, then the reaction can be pro- 
duced only through the p^ ingoing channel; if 
S = 1, through 8^ and d m , etc. In any case the 
decay angular distribution 3 is given by 



7(0)= \aY n (e,0)l 2 +|6T„ Ae,4>)\ 



"S.O* 



S,l 



(1) 



with |a! 2 + !6! 2 = l,_wherea = l forS = 0. Here 6 
is the angle of the K° in the K*~ rest system with 
respect to the incoming K" direction. The mean 
value of cos 2 0, based on the distribution function 
(1), is 



<co 



?e)=±- 



(2) 



Experimentally, (cos 2 0) for the 21 events lying 
in the K*~ mass range between 870 and 900 Mev 
is 0.275. Using S = 2 in Eq. (2), we find the ex- 
pected value of (co^e) » 0.429, with a standard 
deviation of 0.051. The experimental result thus 
deviates from the range of values expected for 
S = 2 by three standard deviations. For S > 2 the 
discrepancy is even greater. On the other hand, 
the experimental result is consistent (within 
errors) with S = 0 or S =1. It is worth noting that 
an isotropic decay distribution is obtained both 



for S = 0 and for S = 


1 if t 


erf 3,2 


input channel dc 
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spin doublet, and 7 = 1/2 for the K*~ isotopic 
spin, the branching ratio R = (K*~ -7f " + tt°)/ 
(K*-*R B + Tr-) equals 1/2; for 7 = 3/2^ R = 2. In 
either case another charge state of K* , namely 
K*°, should exist and decay into K~ + tt+ or K° + tt°. 
The value of this branching ratio, also, depends 
on the isotopic spin of the K*. 
To investigate the isotopic spin properties of 

e searched for examples of the following 









(E) 



These events appear as two-prong interactions 
and are much more difficult to identify than the 
events already discussed, since there are usually 
several possible interpretations for each inelastic 
two- prong event. In particular, there was a pion 
contamination of about 10% in our incident K" 
beam, and the inelastic pion interactions are 
kinematically very similar to Reactions (D) and 
(E). Both the kinematic fits and the ionization of 
the tracks were used to identify the events, but 
these criteria were not always sufficient to dis- 
tinguish between various hypotheses. At present 
we have processed only about 2/3 of our two- 
prong interactions, but we feel that the data ob- 
tained are reasonably unbiased. 

In both Reactions (D) and (E) there are peaks 
in the nucleon kinetic energy distribution in the 
K* resonance region. On the basis of the number 
of events in the proton peak of Reaction (D), our 
present data allow us to make a crude estimate 
of the branching ratio: R = 0.75± 0.35. The data 
thus strongly favor the 7=1/2 state. 

The experimental production ratio of K* via 
Reactions (A) and (E) is about 1, and is thus con- 
sistent with the production of the K* through a 
pure isotopic spin state. 

An 7=1/2 particle, called the K', with negative 
parity with respect to the K meson, has been in- 
voked by Tiomno to explain the backward A peak- 
ing in associated production. 4 Gell-Mann postu- 



lated the existence of such a particle to permit 
the construction of a strangeness-violating weak- 
interaction axial current. 5 The K* that we have 
observed has properties ci 
postulated for the K' , bi 
the K* spin and parity remain to be established. 

As in our previous communication, we acknowl- 
edge gratefully the assistance of the many people 
who helped us to obtain and analyze these data. 
One of us (P.E.) is grateful to the Philippe's 
Foundation, Incorporated, and to the Commi- 
sariat a 1' E'nergie Atomique for a fellowship. 
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EVIDENCE FOR A ir-77 RESONANCE IN THE / = : 



Since the earliest data became available on pion 
production by pions, certain features have been 
quite clear. The main feature which is strongly 
exhibited above energies of 1 Bev is that collisions 
are preferred in which there is a small momentum 
transfer to the nucleon. 1 This is shown by the nu- 
cleon angular distributions which are sharply 
peaked in the backward direction. These results 
suggest that large-impact -parameter collisions 
are important in such processes. The simplest 
process that could give rise to such collisions is 
a pion-pion collision with the target pion furnished 
in a virtual state by the nucleon. The quantitative 
aspects of such collisions have been discussed by 
a number of authors. Goebel, Chew and Low, and 
Salzman and Salzman 2 discussed means of extract- 
ing from the data the n-tr cross section. 



Holladay and Frazer and Fulco 3 deduced from 
electromagnetic data that indeed there must be a 
strong pion-pion interaction. In particular, Frazer 
and Fulco deduced that there probably was a reso- 
nance in the 7 = 1, J=l state. A qualitative set of 
ti-P phase shifts in the 400-600 Mev 4 region were 
used by Bowcock et al. 5 to deduce an energy of 
about 660 Mev in the ir-n system for 
The work of Pickup et aL 6 showed ai 
a peak in the tt-tt spectrum at an energy of about 
600 Mev. 

The present experiment was designed to explore 
the 7T-7T system up to an energy of about 1 Bev. 
The 7T~ beam was produced by the external proton 
beam No. 1 at the Cosmotron. A suitable set of 
quadrupole and bending magnets focussed the pion 
beam on a Hevimet slit about 10 ft from the Adair- 
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Leipuner 14 -in. H 2 bubble chamber. The pions 
were guided into the chamber by another bending 
magnet. The measured momentum was 1.89 ±0.07 
Bev/c. 

Events selected for measurement were taken in 
a fiducial volume of the chamber. The forward - 
going track was required to be at least 10 cm 
long. Measurements were made on a digitized 
system and the output was analyzed by use of an 
IBM-704. The events were analyzed by means 
of a program based on the "Guts" routine written 
by members of the Alvarez bubble chamber group. 

Figure 1 shows the combined angular distribu- 
tion for the nucleons from the two processes, it~ 
+p-~ir- + ir°+p and ir~ + p-i!~ + Ti + +n, which appear 
to be identical within statistics. The results in- 
dicate a large number of events with small mo- 



The nucleon four -momentum transfer spectrum 
seems to be in qualitative agreement with the 
theory for the process in which a n is knocked 
out of the cloud. Figure 2 shows ideograms for 
the mass spectrum of the di -pions for cases with 
A «400 Mev/c and A MOO Mev/c, where A is the 
four-momentum transfer to the nucleon. The curve 
for A « 400 Mev/c clearly shows a peak at 765 
Mev/c. In the ideogram for A >400 Mev/c the 
peak is still present but seems to be smeared to 
higher values of the di-pion mass, m*. One wor- 
ries that diagrams other than the one involving 



We concentrate our interest on those events 
with small momentum transfer since these events 
satisfy the qualitative criterion of being examples 
of it -it collisions. Somewhat arbitrarily, we cen- 
ter our attention on cases in which the momentum 
transfer to the nucleon is less than 400 Mev/c. 
Table I gives the ratios of the three possible final 
states % "it + n, 7t"tj 0 £, and ttVm, assuming the tt-tt 
scattering to be dominated, respectively, by the 
1 = 0, 1, 2 scattering states of the it-n system. 

The experimental results in the last column in- 
dicate a strong domination by 1 = 1 state. For the 
/= 1 state the basic rr-rr scattering o 
a(5T "t 0 — tt ~7r°) and a(7r~7j- + -7T _ 7T + ) are equal. 




FIG. 2. The 
and7r"7r+ system, 
as modified for tl 
normalized to the 
used in the upper 
lower distributioi 



slotted. Events 
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one-pion exchange might be contributing to the 
observed peak in this m* spectrum. In particular 
an important contribution at lower energies come; 
from a diagram in which one of the it's rescatters 
off the nucleon and ends up in the 3-3 state with 
respect to the nucleon. If one restricts the data 
to cases with A « 400 Mev/c this diagram does 
not seem to be very important, but if one takes 
cases with A>400 Mev/c many casi 
with rescattering are found. 

In order to deduce values of the tt 
tion, we use the formula 2 



.- 3 Z1. 



A. 2 (m* s 



lere a T . ff is the mean of o(n ~ts° - ir 'is") and 
i7 - ir + -Tr"Tf + ). In the above formula a 
d energies are measured in units of pion masse; 
. = momentum of the incoming pion measured in 



e pion 
e di-pion ce 



r-of-r 



s system. Then 



it \q I ir-i, J*_i m *)l* +1 > 



The results of this calculation using the experi- 
mentally determined 6<j's are shown in Fig. 3. 
The results indicate a peak in the neighborhood 
of 750 Mev with a width of 150-200 Mev, which 
is about 3/4 of what it would be (12 t*. 2 ) for a 
resonance in the /= 1, J= 1 state. Since this 
cross section was determined off the energy 
shell, it is difficult to estimate the effect of the 
interference of other diagrams and also the effect 
of line broadening. 7 Whether or not the other 
peak and the S-wave scattering indicated in Fig. 3 
are real will have to await better statistics for 
verification. 
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C. Seaver, and K. Eggman in measuring, scanning, 
and tabulating. We were greatly aided by Dr. J. 
Ballam and Dr. H. Fechter in setting up the beam. 
We have had helpful conversations with Dr. R. K. 
Adair, Dr. C. J. Goebel, Dr. M. L. Good, and in 
particular Dr. G. Takeda. 
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EVIDENCE FOR A T=0 THREE-PION RESONANCE* 



B. C. Maglic, L. W. Alvarez, A. H. 
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(Received Augu 

The existence of a heavy neutral meson with 
T= 0 and J = 1" was predicted by Nambu 1 in an at- 
tempt to explain the electromagnetic form factors 
of the proton and neutron. Chew 2 has pointed out 
that such a vector meson should exist on dynami- 
cal grounds as a three -pion resonance or a bound 
state. Such a particle is also expected in the vec- 
tor meson theory of Sakurai 3 and, as a member 
of an octet of mesons, according to the unitary 
symmetry theory 4 ; and for other reasons. 5 We 



will r: 



r to it 



Previous searches 8 for tu have primarily been 
confined to the mass region m w < 3u, with u =the 
pion mass, where only the following radiative de- 
cay modes are allowed: U)-»77° + y, u> •* 2tt° + y , 
and a)-Mr + + 7r"+y. The oj cannot decay into two 

The present search was made assuming m^ 
>3w„, where the decay 

u ^„+ + *- +7 ,o (1) 

is possible. 7 We have searched for such a 3 -pion 
decay mode by studying the effective mass distri- 
bution of triplets of pions in the r 



P+P* 



(2) 



We h: 



ired 2500 four-prong events pro- 
duced by antiprotons of 1.61 Bev/c in the 72 -inch 
hydrogen bubble chamber. 8 The cm. energy is 
2.29 Bev. Upon fitting these 2500 four-prong 
events by using our kinematics program KICK, 
800 four -prong events had a x 2 * 6.5 for hypothe- 
sis (2) and would not fit the hypothesis that no 77° 
was produced (610 of these 800 had a x 2 <2.5). 

The 800 four -prong events must have some 
small contamination of events in which two 77°'s 
were produced, but inspection of the "missing 
mass" distribution convinces us that it is <7%. 
Other tests confirm this low contamination. For 
example, the angular distribution of the tt° is sym- 
metric within statistics, and the momentum of the 
17° resembles the momentum distribution of the 
charged pions. 

We have evaluated the 3 -body effective mass, 



M 3 = [(E, + E 2+ E 3 r - (f, + P 2 + P 3 ) 2 r , 



(3) 

for each pion triplet in Reaction (2). Each of the 
300 four -prong events yields ten such quantities 
corresponding to the following charge states: 



Rosenfeld, and M. L. Stevenson 
cs, University of California, Berkeley, California 

I Q 1 = 0; 77 + 77~77° (800x4 combinations), (4) 
|Q| = 1: 77*77*17* (800x4 combinations), (4') 

|Q I = 2: 77*77*77° (800x2 combinations). (4") 

For each value of M 3 as given by Eq. (4) we can 
calculate an uncertainty 6M 3 , by using the vari- 
ance -covariance matrix of the fitted track varia- 
bles, which is evaluated by KICK. By using these 
5M S we have formed the resolution function of M 3 , 
and find that it has a half -width at half -maximum, 
r reso i/2, equal to 8.7 Mev. However, our input 
errors to KICK allow only for Coulomb scattering 
and estimated measurement accuracy, and do not 
account for optical distortion and unknown system- 
atic errors. For example, our distributions have 
the correct shape but are too wide by a scale fac- 
tor of about 2. This suggests that our average in- 
put error is too small by about /2. Hence, our 
estimate of 6M 3 must be increased by about V2, 
and of r rescl l/2 to 12 Mev. We chose 20-Mev his- 
togram intervals for plotting our M 3 distribution. 

In Fig. 1 we have plotted the M 3 distributions 
for the 800 Reactions (2). Distributions 1(A) and 
1(B) are for charge combinations |Q I = 1 and 2, 
respectively. The solid curves are an approxima- 
tion to phase space. 

The neutral M 3 distribution, 1(C), shows a peak 
centered at 787 Mev that contains 93 pion triplets 
above the phase -space estimate of 98. To contrast 
the difference between the neutral M 3 distribution 
and that for \Q \ > 1, we have replotted at the bot- 
tom of Fig. 1 both the neutral distribution and § 
the sum of the \Q \ = 1 and \Q I = 2 distributions. 

Figure 2 shows the Af 3 spectra with phase space 
subtracted. The absence of the peak in the \Q | >0 
distributions determines the isotopic spin of the 



The x 2 distribution of the events in the "peak 
region" was compared with the x 2 distribution of 
the events in the adjacent "control region, " rang- 
ing from M 3 » 820 to M 3 < 900 Mev. These distri- 
butions agree with each other, which indicates 
that the events in the peak are genuine, rather 
than being caused by some unknown background 
which was misinterpreted as Reaction 
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FIG. 1. Number of pion triplets versus effective 
mass (M 3 ) of the triplets for reaction p+/> — 2ir + + 2ir~ 
+ A (A) is the distribution for the combination (4'), 
lei = 1: (B) is for the combination (4"). M = 2; and (C) 
for (4), Q = 0, with 3200, 1600, and 3200 triplets, re- 
spectively. Full width of one interval is 20 Mev. In 
(D), the combined d rib on (A) and (B) (shaded 

in (C) (heavy line). 



(2). The missing -mass distributions in the two 
regions also agree with each other, thus support- 
ing the above conclusion. 

The peak in Fig. 2{B) appears to have a half- 
width r/2< 15 Mev. This is so close to our reso- 
lution, r resol /2, of 12 Mev that we cannot unfold 
it without further study and at present can only 
conclude that 

M = 787 Mev, 



By using the uncertainty principle, we see that 
this half -width implies a mean life t>4x10"* 3 
sec. Our tu's are produced with a typical cm. 



FIG. 2. (A) JWj spectrum of the pion triplets in the 
combined distributions 1(A) and 1(B), with the smooth 
curve subtracted. (B) M a spectrum of the neutral pion 
triplets in distribution 1(C), again with the smooth back- 
ground subtracted; a resonance curve is drawn through 
the peak at 737 Mev with r/2 = 15 Mev, The error flags 
are Viv, where N is the total number of triplets per 20- 
Mev interval before subtraction of the smooth back- 
ground curve. 



momentum of 800 Mev/c, so that in a mean life 
they travel farther than 13 t 

We now assume that the tu peak is real, and 
want to estimate how many w mesons it contains. 
As shown in Fig. 1(C), 191 triplets have M a val- 
ues between 740 and 820 Mev. (We call this the 
"peak region.") However, these 191 triplets 
come from only 170 different four-prong events 
[i.e., 21 Reactions (2) have two values of M s in 
the peak region]. We use the charged M 3 distri- 
bution to estimate the background in the interval 
as 98 triplets, and then calculate a production of 
83 ±16 u mesons out of 800 Reactions (2); i.e., 
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(10 ±2)% of Reactions (2) proceed via 

p + p~ir + + t- + u>. (6) 

Among the same 800 five-pion events, we have 
searched for-and found-the T = J = 1 pion-pion 
resonance (p meson). 9 We found that approximate- 
ly 30% of them proceed via 



P+P~ 



(7) 



We have checked whether there is any correlation 
between the observed p mesons and the ix> mesons. 
For each triplet inside the peak region, 740 «M 3 
< 820 Mev, we have evaluated the effective mass 
of the remaining tt+jt" doublet, M 2 . The M 2 dis- 
tribution is consistent with a continuum, starting 
from about 300 Mev, that has (10± 2)% of the doub- 
lets with values of M 2 in the region of p, which we 
took to be 750 ± 50 Mev. There is no evidence that 
the to and the p are produced in association. 

Although the masses of a> and p differ by only 
35 Mev, we believe that they cannot be the same 
particle, because of their different widths (the 
T/2 for p being 40 Mev), isotopic spin, and G- 
conjugation parity-which forbids 2ir-*3ii. 

In referring to the T = 0 3tt resonance as w, we 
have tacitly supposed that it is in fact a vector 
state with J= 1". However, the spin and parity 
must be decided by experiment. Even if we as- 
sume the spin is <2, there are left three possibil- 
ities which are listed in Table I. A T = 0 state of 
three pions must be antisymmetric in all pairs; 
hence all three pions must have different charges, 
i.e., 7i 0 7r°u 0 is forbidden. The matrix element of 
the 7T + ]T"7r 0 state is conveniently analyzed in terms 
of a single pion plus a di-pion. The pions of the 
di-pion are assigned momentum Pand angular 
momentum L (in the di-pion rest frame). Then 
another pair of variables, p and 1, describe the 
remaining pion in the 3n rest frame. Because the 
state is antisymmetric in any pair, L must be odd; 
henceforth, we assume L = l. Then if Z = 0 we 
have a</=l" (i.e., vector) matrix element, as 



listed on the bottom line of Table I. Since three 
pions are involved, there is an intrinsic parity of 
(-1) 3 , so that the corresponding "meson" is not 
V, but A. 

If 1=1, the matrix element can be 1+ (axial) or 
0+ (scalar) corresponding, respectively, to a vec- 
tor meson (u>) or a pseudoscalar {PS) meson. 

Do we have enough data to distinguish between 
totally antisymmetric A vs S vs V matrix ele- 
ments ? It is convenient to make a Dalitz plot 10 
[Fig. 3(D) for the peak region events, 3(A) for the 
control region events] that displays the threefold 
symmetry of three pions in an antisymmetric 
state. Unit area on a Dalitz plot is proportional 
to the corresponding Lorentz -invariant phase 
space, so that the density of plotted points is pro- 
portional to the square of the matrix element. It 
is easily shown that the size of the figure is pro- 
portional to T l + T 2 + T 3 = Q = m u - (2ra ff± + m ff o). u 
Because of the finite width of the peak and the 
control regions, Q varies from event to event, so 
we use normalized variables, Tj/Q. The antisym- 
metry allows the plot to be folded about any medi- 
an, so that in Figs. 3(C) and 3(B) all the data have 
been concentrated into | of the plot area; the sta- 
tistical distribution of the events is then more evi- 

All three competing matrix elements, being anti- 
symmetric, must vanish where any two pions 
"touch" in momentum space. If two pions touch, 
the third must have its maximum kinetic energy 
[regions (d), (f), and (b) on the plot]. The reso- 
nance region points [Figs. 3(C) and 3(D)] seem to 
show the required depopulation at points (d), (f), 
and (b). 

More evident, however, on the plot is the fact 
that near£ = 0 [points (a), (c), and (e)] the densi- 
ty of peak -region points is only one half of that on 
the control plot. This is all the more suggestive 
when it is remembered that even the peak -region 
data contain only (43 ± 7)% resonance events. This 
depopulation at p = 0 suggests an angular momen- 



Type, J 



Table I. Possible three-pion r( 



(Pi x P + ) +£o(P + x P.) +E +(P- x Po> 

(£_-£„)(£<> -£+)(£+-£ J 
.(Po - P+) +-Eo(P+ - P-> +£+(?. - Po) 
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FIG. 3. (A): D. 
triplets from the control region 
(820«Af 3 <900); (B): folded con- 
trol region plot; (D): Dalitz plot 
for 191 triplets in the peak re- 
gion, 43 ± 7% of which are due to 
u> mesons; (C) folded peak regior 
.. andT, 



rf the tt" 1 








turn barrier (I > 0) and constitutes mild evidence 
against a V matrix element (4 meson). 

The two stronger remaining candidates have 
A vs S matrix elements. The dashed lines in Fig. 
3(D), as well as the two straight lines of the fold- 
ed distribution in Fig. 3(C), correspond to equal 
energies of two pions. The scalar matrix element 
(S) of Table I vanishes when any two pions have 
the same energy, and therefore would require de- 
population along these lines. This is not observed. 
An A matrix element has terms in PjXp., which 
vanish for collinear pions. The boundary of the 
plot represents collinearity, and seems indeed to 
be depopulated; although clearly more statistics 
and more detailed analysis such as investigation 
of polarization and alignment are needed. 

We conclude that the data fit the qualitative cri- 



jrla for ai 
an); there i 



r matrix elem 
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evidence against both 
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thank Professor Murray Gell-Mann for his theo- 
retical discussions. We wish to acknowledge the 
active participation of C. Tate, L. Champomier, 
A. Hussain, C. Rinflelsch, and F. Richards in the 
final stages of this experiment. 
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EVIDENCE FOR A THREE -PION RESONANCE NEAR 550 Mev* 



A study has been under way of multipion reso- 
nances in ir + +d reactions observed in the Law- 
rence Radiation Laboratory 72 -in. bubble chamber 
exposed to a 1.23-Bev/c pion beam from the Beva- 
tron. A preliminary report on this research was 
given at the Aix-en-Provence Conference on Ele- 
mentary Particles 1 where the existence of the u)° 
meson reported by the Berkeley group 2 was con- 
firmed. Since then these data have been substan- 
tially increased, although the experiment is still 
in progress. The existence of a second neutral 3 - 
pion resonance with a mass of approximately 550 
Mev is indicated by this larger sample of events. 

Many authors 3 have speculated on the existence 
of neutral, strongly interacting bosons of mass of 
the order of 3-4M,,, in order to fit the data for nu- 
cleoli form factors obtained from electron scatter- 
ing experiments. These bosons could be readily 
identified experimentally in the reaction 

(1) 



ve the possible decay n 



Only events where both proton 



visible and at 



L Gessaroli, and C. Meltzer 

plot of Fig. 2 is seen near 550 Mev, which strong- 
ly suggests the existence of a second 3 -pion reso- 
nance (or particle). We shall hereafter refer to 
this particle as r\. 

In order to estimate the number of events in this 
peak which are reasonably due to the 7) particle, 
we make the following interpretation of our data. 
We believe the impulse approximation is reasona- 
bly valid because of the loose structure of the deu- 
teron. Thus the basic reaction we are looking at 



chamber with a range 
less than 15 cm were accepted for analysis. 4 

The events were measured with a digitized mi- 
croscope and reconstructed by the Berkeley PANG 
program. A kinematic fit 5 was obtained for the as- 
sumed -a" using the KICK program, and the effec- 
tive mass of the fitted 3 -pion system was then cal- 
culated. In order to check the identification of the 
it 0 , we have calculated the missing neutral mass 
for events which fit our criteria. An ideogram 6 
for this missing neutral mass is given in Fig. 1 
for the first 199 of our events. 

Figure 2 is a histogram of the effective mass of 
the 3 -pion system for our 233 events. An average 
mass uncertainty on a given event is ~±20 Mev. 
The large peak near 770 Mev is clearly identifiable 
as the u)°. Another large peak in the 3 -pion mass 
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n*p+; 



(5) 



using the experimental average of the total energy 
in the p-3n center -of -mass system (1850 Mev). 
This curve, normalized to the total number of 
events, is plotted in Fig. 2. 

Clearly, because of the presence of the a) 0 par- 
ticle at 770 Mev, such a normalization of phase 
space yields a gross overestimate of events ex- 
pected near 550 Mev. Between 540 and 600 Mev 
there are 36 events in the experimental distribu- 
tion, whereas the overestimated phase space 
would account for 12. 

An analysis of the data, which takes into ac- 
count the spread in errors on the individual events 
on the histogram, gives a mass of approximately 
764 Mev with a half -width at half maximum of 
«20 Mev for the u>° and a mass of -546 Mev with 

422 



a half -width at half re 



7T + +d^-M 



if «25 Mev for the 



(6) 



Only 61 events were found in an analysis of one- 
half the film represented by Fig. 2. The low yield 
is probably indicative of the lack of any . 
in the isotopic spin states 1 and 2. This is in a 
cord with the Berkeley assignment of T = 0 to ti 
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ried out by a study o; 



+d -*p+p + (neutrals). 



)f the a; 0 and 



(7) 



The results will be available shortly. 

The proton form factor F\p obtained from 
electron scattering experiments 8 cannot be fitted 
using only the u>° and p particles. 9 However, a 

and spin 1" would make a fit to the data possible. 10 
With the film on hand we expect to more than dou- 
ble our statistics, so that a determination of the 
isotopic spin and spin of the -q may be possible 
to see whether it fits these theories. 
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1 S. Lichtman 



In a previous publication 1 we reported evidence 
for the existence of a resonance in the KK system 
(which we shall call the <p meson 2 ) with a mass of 
-1020 MeV and a width «20 MeV. The purpose 
of this Letter is to report additional data, the 
analysis of which confirms the existence of the 
resonance 3 and provides a conclusive determin- 
ation of the mass, width, parity, spin, isospin, 
and branching ratios of this resonance. In par- 



ticular we find M - 1019 ± 1 MeV, r = ltj (with 
r>0), parity (P) = -l, spin (J) = 1, isotopic spin 
(/) = 0, and charge conjugation (C) = -1. The 
vector nature of the qi clearly establishes that 
it is not related to the mass enhancement in 
the K l K l system observed by other groups. 4 

This experiment is part of a continuing study 
of the K~ -p interaction 5 at 2.23 BeV/c. The 
data were collected in two exposures of the 20- 
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K-+P-A 



K + + K'. 



(2) 



We shall refer to (1) as the "neutral channel" 
and to (2) as the "charged channel. " At present, 
the total analyzed data consist of channels (1) 
and (2) from the first exposure 6 and channel (1) 
from the second exposure; the numbers of events 
involved are summarized in Table I. A total of 
36 events in the neutral channel and 22 events 
in the charged channel have been analyzed. 

The general analysis procedure used to identi- 
fy events on the basis of x z fitting and ionization 
information is described in detail in a previous 
publication. 5 Background contamination and detec- 
tion bias are negligible. Owing to the difference 
in neutral missing mass, channel (1) events are 
easily distinguished from the competing reactions, 
K-+p-Z> + K° and it" +p - (A or S°) +K° (+ n°). 
Competition from n~ +p - A+K° + 2it° is negligi- 
ble due to the small pion contamination in the 
beam and the small phase space available for 
this reaction. This is further substantiated by 
the paucity of events of the type n~ +p~A+K° 
+ ir + ^ti~ , only two such events occurring in the 
first run. The only significant background is 
due to the reaction K~ +p - E° +K° +K°, which 

and other information to be -10%. Because of 
severe competition from other modes, candi- 
dates for channel (2) are used only if the A de- 
cays visibly. Due to the more frequent occur- 
rence of the topologically similar reactions K ' 
+p-A+n + + T7~ andK~ +p-A + n + + ir~ +n", it was 
necessary to measure all events consisting of 
a V and two charged prongs. For those cases 
which were kinematically ambiguous it was al- 
ways possible to determine the AK + K~ events 
due to the difference in predicted ic 




the K's and it's. 

channel to be free from bias. 

The Dalitz plot of the (squared) KK and AK 7 
effective masses of 58 events from both the neu- 
tral and charged KK channels is shown in Fig. 1. 
The enhancement over the phase -space distri- 
bution in the region M*(KK) = 1. 04 BeV 2 is ap- 

is from both exposures . 
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parent, 8 as is the lack of any significant irregu- 
larity in the M*(hK) distribution, indicating the 
absence of any appreciable AK-KK interference. 
A comparison of the observed q> peak with the 
K i K l enhancement found by Alexander et al. 4 
clearly indicates on the basis of widths alone 
that the two effects are different. 

We have examined the enhancement region of 
Fig. 1 by plotting an ideogram of M(KK) for 
events between 1000 and 1040 MeV. This dis- 
tribution peaks at 1019 ± 1 MeV and has an ob- 
served width of -10 MeV. We defer a discus- 
sion of the true width r since its determination 
is to some extent influenced by the spin quantum 
number assigned to the <p. 

First, we consider the parity of the ip, or that 
which is equivalent for a KK system, the charge 
conjugation number, C. Determination of C 
rests upon the observation by Goldhaber et al. 9 
that if the KK system has C =+1, it may decay 
into K x K r or K,K a , while if it has C = -1, it may 
decay only into K,K 2 . Taking account of these 
correlations we may compute, for both C =+1 
and C =-1 hypotheses, the expected rates of <p 
decay into the experimentally observable top- 
ological variations of final states of channel (1), 
which we label by their visible Vs as follows: 
AKj/f,, AK lt andtfj/T,. The predicted 10 relative 
rates of AKJC lt Atf„ and K i K l are given in 
Table II. If these are compared with the ob- 
served rates, also given in Table II, one sees 
that the C = -1 hypothesis is in excellent agree- 
ment with the data, while the C =+1 hypothesis 
is in disagreement with the data by 12 standard 
deviations; this is just a reflection of the fact 
that there are 23 events in the peak which are 
AK V and not one AK l K l or KJi^ We conclude, 
therefore, that the <p has C = P = -1, or equiva- 
lents that its spin is odd, the most likely values 

Information concerning the spin ca 



Topological Type 






J <f>~K i K 2 +K + K" 
In the absence of a K + K° mass difference and 
charge effects, the ratio a is clearly independent 
of J (in fact a =0. 5). The spin dependence of 
a , arises from the different angular momentum 
and Coulomb barriers appropriate to the (K,K 2 ) 
and (K + K~) systems. Using an interaction radius 11 
of (2M 7I )-\ a Coulomb correction of 4% for J = 1 
and 3% for J = 3, and center-of-mass momenta 
of P ± = 125 MeV/c and .P 0 = 107 MeV/c, we esti- 
mate ojj =1 =0.39 and aj = 3 = 0.26. From the 
(first exposure) data of Table I, after correct- 
ing for neutral modes and fiducial region dif- 
ferences, we find a expt = 0.45±0. 10. Compar- 
ing this with our theoretical estimates we see 
that the observed ratio of relative kaon decay 
modes is in good agreement with the J= 1 hy- 
pothesis and disagrees with that of J = 3 by ~2 
standard deviations. In principle further infor- 
mation on the spin can be obtained from the 
shape of the <p peak. If the <p meson has a fi- 
nite width, and if our experimental resolution 
is symmetric, then the observed shape of M{KK) 
should exhibit an asymmetry depending on the 
spin J. The MiK+K') and M(K°K°) distribu- 
tions in the form of Gaussian ideograms as well 
as their respective resolution functions 12 are 
shown in Fig. 2. In both instances there appear 
similar asymmetries. Since the phase-space 
background is extremely small (lg events) 
it is probable that the M(KK) asymmetry 13 re- 
flects the spin dependence of the <p decay. The 
experimental data was then fitted with both p- 
and rf-wave modified Breit-Wigner formula in- 
cluding the experimental mass resolution. Both 
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spin-1 and spin-3 cases fit the data for slightly 
different values of the true width r T . Since the 
charged (K + K~) masses are considerably better 
determined (r + _ res = 3±l MeV) than their neu- 
tral (K°K 2 °) counterpart (r o5 res = 8±2 MeV), 
they constitute a more suitable sample from 
which to obtain r T . Taking into account back- 
ground and statistical uncertainties we find Tj 
= lt\ MeV, and as argued above we believe r r >0. 

Next, we consider the isotopic spin of the <p. 
The strongest evidence concerning isospin comes 
from a determination of the G-parity (G). Since 
we have established that the (p spin is odd, then 
G = -(-iy. If the G-parity of the <p were +1, the 
G-allowed 2jt decay mode would predominate 
over the KK mode. From the ratio of phase 
space and barrier penetration factors (for J= 1) 
we find that (Q - 2n)/{Q-KK) = 10 for an inter- 
action radius fl = (l/2m„) and increases to S20 
for R = (l/2m#). We have searched for a 2-pion 
decay mode by investigating the M(ti + u~) distri- 
bution from the reaction 

K-+t> ~A + n + + n~. (3) 

The Ait + ir~ final state frequently results from 
the decay of a Y x * intermediate state," a circum- 
stance which would complicate the search for 
ip-2n, therefore the Y t * production events were 
removed on the basis of their M(Ajt) values (taken 
as 1385±40 MeV for present purposes). 15 The 
M(ii + it~) distribution of the remaining events is 
shown as the solid curve of Fig. 3. There is 
no evidence of enhancement at 1020 MeV which 
would indicate A + <p production. We estimate 
that the 300-event sample of Fig. 3 (from the 
first exposure only) does not contain more than 
five <p-2n events. From this, and the KK data 
of the first exposure (see Table I), taking into 
s for unobservable modes, 



we find an upper limit tc 



-KK/' 



19 + 23 




Since the discrepancy between this upper limit 
and the predicted lower limit of this G = +l de- 
cay is about 2 orders of magnitude, we conclude 16 
that the ip has negative G-parity, which implies 
isotopic spin 0. 

For a <p with negative G-parity and spin 1, the 
main competition to the KK decay mode is ex- 
pected to come from" 3ir decay, and in particu- 
lar from the mode q>— p + u. We have searched 
for the latter decay mode in the final state 

A + I7 - +7r + + !T °_ ( 4 ) 

As discussed in an earlier publication, 5 only 
-60% of the final states (4) arise from the non- 
resonant reaction K~ +p - A + 1' + it + + 77°. The 
remainder of the A + rr + + n~ + n" final states re- 
sult from the decay of the following resonant 
intermediate states: (5) K^ + t+i or (6) A + w, 
(7) A + <p, (8) A+p + ir. In order to avoid cor- 
relations in the 3jt system due to y,* decay, the 
intermediate states (5), which may be recognized 
by means of a Air effective mass 16 of 1385 ± 30, 
are removed from the sample of A + 7r + + ?r" +7t° 
final states. The 2n mass spectrum is searched 
for events with a p mass, taken 15 to be 750 ± 75 
MeV. For events satisfying these criteria, their 
3n effective mass spectrum, shown as the solid 
curve of Fig. 4, is examined for evidence of a 
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peak at the ip mass. There is a deviation at 
M(3jt) = 1020 MeV of about 1. 5 standard devia- 
tions above background and of width consistent 
with the experimental resolution at this mass. 
The sample of Fig. 4 representing all available 
data from the first exposure contains -10 <p~p 
+ n events. From this and the relevant KK data 
(see Table I) we find, correcting for neutral 
modes, 



ither from the ratio of 
phase space, barrier penetration, spin, and 
isospin factors which give p J= 1 =4 for an inter- 
action radius of (2m 7J )' 1 or from a dynamical 
approach as done by Sakurai 2 giving j3j _ j s 3 . 
The observed rate is lower than these predicted 
values by one order of magnitude; however the 
above estimates are uncertain 18 by at least this 
amount so that this discrepancy need not be 
disconcerting. 

It should be noted that the <p, being a 1 mes- 
on, may be accommodated within a number of 
theories of elementary particles. In the unitary 
symmetry model of Gell-Mann, 19 the <p could be 
the heretofore absent (singlet) partner of the 
vector meson octet. It has been noted that the 
pseudoscalar meson octet and baryon super- 
multiplets satisfy the generalized mass formu- 
la 19 ' 20 to a high accuracy. However, the same 
mass formula applied to the vector meson octet 
predicts an isosinglet mass of 930 MeV, which 
is different from the observed u> mass of 780 
MeV. This discrepancy might be explained by 
the mixing of the u> and cp, 1 a possibility which 
arises since they have the same quantum num- 
bers. Within the framework of Sakurai's "vec- 
tor theory of strong interactions" 21 the ip may 
play the role of the vector meson By coupled 
to the hypercharge current. Finally, with re- 
spect to the Chew-Frautschi conjecture, 22 the 
q> presumably starts a new trajectory, as do 
the other vector mesons. 

We would like to acknowledge the invaluable 
assistance of the AGS staff, the BNL 20-inch 
crew, and many technical assistants. Two of 
us (J.L. and N. P. S.) are indebted to Professor 
J. Sakurai for stimulating ci 
correspondence. 
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We wish to report the 
resonance in the (Hn) system which we observed 
in the study of the interactions of negative K 
mesons In the LRL 72-in. hydrogen bubble cham- 
ber. The separated incident K" beam, originat- 
ing in the Bevatron, had a momentum of 1.80 
±0.08 GeV/c; the uncertainty includes both the 
6% momentum spread of the beam and the mo- 
mentum loss in the chamber. The film was 
scanned for events with the following topology: 
"one positive secondary, one negative secondary 
with a decay, and one or two associated Vs." 
This topology includes i 



K'+p^f + K , 






(1) 



(3) 



The e 



s located by tl 
yzed using the kinematic fitting programs PANG 
and KICK. Based on a second scan of 80% of 
the film, the scanning efficiency was 99%. Only 
one possible example of multiple pion production 
was found. Table I gives the observed numbers 
of events of types (1), (2), and (3). Four events 
with charged K° decay were also consistent with 
> -»S"+if° + jr + due to a (pre- 
as yet not studied) pion background, 
the x 2 for this hypothesis is quite 

Furthermore, the expected ratios 
of type (3) with charged A decay only, 



GeV/r. 






charged K° only, and with both charged A and 
charged K° decays, 4:1:2, agree well with the 
experimental numbers. These observations, 
coupled with the fact that the effective-mass 
distribution for (Hu) systems for events with 
charged Kf agrees with those for the other 
cases, suggest strongly that all of these events 
are, in fact, examples of Reaction (3). Prelimi- 
nary cross sections, based on a t count and in- 
cluding corrections for neutral decays and for 
scanning bias of events with H's shorter than 
0.5 cm, are given in the third column of Table 
I. The detailed results of a study of our ex- 
amples of Reaction (1) wil 



n the n 



r futur 



Figure 1 shows Dalitz plots of the invariant 
mass squared of the (Hit) systems, A%„ 2 , vs 
M Kn 2 for the observed examples of Reactions 
(2) and (3). In both neutral (H"»r + ) and charged 
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(H"ff°) systems, but especially the former, there 
is evidence for a pronounced resonance. There 
is no evidence for a resonance in other particle 
pairs. Figure 2 shows an effective mass plot 
for all (Hit) pairs, regardless of charge. De- 
fining all events between 1.515 and 1.545 GeV 
as within the resonance and neglecting the small 
nonresonant background, the resonance peaks at 
M.-_ = 1.529± 0.005 GeV. The uncertainty is due 
primarily to as yet incompletely studied sys- 
tematic errors. The resonance is quite sharp. 
The observed r/2 is comparable with our ex- 
perimental errors which are typically ~5 MeV. 
In the case of events of type (3) where both A 
and if, 0 decay via charged modes (shown shaded 
in Fig. 2), the momenta of all final reaction 
products may be individually measured. The 
experimental errors are accordingly somewhat 
smaller, -2.5 MeV. The calculated r for these 
events is ~7 MeV. Within our precision, the 
width of the resonance can therefore not be de- 
termined, but it is not likely to be larger than 
T = 7 MeV. 

The production amplitudes for the (ZirK) re- 
action, starting with K" on protons, may be 



where a t T is the amplitude for the production 
of the (Ef ) system in isospin state t from an 
overall isospin state T. Assuming that the reso- 
nance occurs in a unique isospin state and neg- 
lecting interference effects with nonresonant 
backgrounds, (a) and (b) predict a production 
ratio (E"7T 0 tf + )/(H~7T + K 0 ) = 2 for r= |. The ob- 
served ratio in the M~„ region between 1.515 
and 1.545 GeV is, in fact, 0.21 ± 0.07 which sug- 
gests strongly that the I 



plitudes may interfere such as t 
(~~ir"K + )/(Z~ir + K 0 ) production r: 
amplitude is indeed negligible, 



should occur twice as often as Reaction (2). Ac- 
cordingly, we expect to find -40 events in our 
film. We have searched 25% of our total ex- 
posure for events with the topology "two prong 
plus V" and found six events which fit only Hy- 
pothesis (4) while three additional ones fit (4) 
and other hypotheses, although with very high 
X 2 's. The observed number of examples of (4) 
is thus not in disagreement with the expected 
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number, -10. Pending clarification of the sys- 
tematica of boson-baryon resonances, the (Htf) 
resonance should therefore be called H U2 *. 

Figure 3 shows a scatter diagram of the co- 
sine of the H production angle in the produc- 
tion cm. system versus the cosine of the emis- 
sion angle of the pion from H* decay with re- 
spect to the direction of the incident K~. Only 
z:'it + K" events in the M-? Tl range from 1.515 to 
1.545 GeV have been used. As only 14% of the 
events are expected to show charged K° decay 
alone, the detection of the events depends pri- 
marily on the existence of a z track of observa- 
ble length. At our cutoff of 0.50 cm, the proba- 
bility of missing an event varies from 9% for 

wardE's. Hence, large systematic biases in 
Fig. 3 are not likely. The angular distribution 
at production appears isotropic. At a T '- 7 
MeV, the mean separation of the H* and K° at 
the time of E* decay is £20F; hence final-state 
interactions between the K° and the other parti- 
cles do not appear likely. This seems to be 
borne out by the fact that there appears to be 



no significant asymmetry about 90° in the H 
decay relative to the H* direction of motion. 
The outgoing momentum in the two-body proceSE 



A"+/>, 



(5) 



is 0.32 GeV/c and large P-wave contributions 

perimentally. At corresponding outgoing mo- 
menta the z.~K + reaction shows large contribu- 
tions from higher partial waves. 1 The distribu- 
tion of the z. decay angle relative to the incident 
A" also appears isotropic within statistics. Ac- 
cording to the well-known argument of Adair, 2 
S-wave production coupled with a flat decay 
distribution along the production direction would 
establish the H* spin to be \. 

However, in view of the poor statistics, it is 
impossible to rule out some suitably chosen 
combination of S and P waves, coupled with a 
H 1/2 with spin |. Hence, the H* spin is as yet 
not determined. Further work on this question 
is in progress. 

We acknowledge with gratitude the a; 
of many members of the hydrogen bubble 
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in particular, the support of Professor Luis Al- least, we wish to acknowledge the painstaking and 

varez. Without the cooperation of the Bevatron patient work of 

personnel under the direction of Dr. E. J. Lof- ^7, j~ T 

gren this work could not have been carried out. Commission. 
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It has been pointed out 1 that among the multitude 
of resonances which have been discovered recent- 
ly, theW 3/2 *(1238), YSi.WSS), and H 1/2 *(1532) 
can be arranged as a decuplet with one member 
still missing. Figure 1 illustrates the position 
of the nine known resonant states and the postu- 
lated tenth particle plotted as a function of mass 
and the third component of isotopic spin. As 
can be seen from Fig. 1, this particle (which 
we call Q~ , following Gell-Mann 1 ) is predicted 
to be a negatively charged isotopic singlet with 
strangeness minus three. 2 The spin and parity 
should be the same as those of the N 3/2 *, namely, 
3/2 . The 10-dimensional representation of the 
group SU 3 can be identified with just such a dec- 
uplet. Consequently, the existence of the Si' 
has been cited as a crucial test of the theory of 
unitary symmetry of strong interactions. 3 ' 4 The 
mass is predicted 5 by the Gell-Mann-Okubo mass 
formula to be about 1680 MeV/c 2 . We wish to 
report the observation of an event which we be- 
lieve to be an example of the production and decay 
of such a particle. 

The BNL 80-in. hydrogen bubble chamber was 
exposed to a mass-separated beam of 5.0-BeV/c 
K~ mesons at the Brookhaven AGS. About 100 000 
pictures were taken containing a total K~ track 



length of -10 6 feet. These pictures have been 
partially analyzed to search for the more charac 
teristic decay modes of the SI'. 

The event in question is shown in Fig. 2, and 
the pertinent measured quantities are given in 
Table I. Our interpretation of this event is 



+P-S1-- 



+ K° 



(1) 

From the momentum and gap length measure- 
ments, track 2 is identified as a K + . (A bub- 
ble density of 1 . 9 times minimum was expected 
for this track while the measured value was 1 . 7 
±0.2.) Tracks 5 and 6 are in good agreement 
with the decay of a A 0 , but the A 0 cannot come 
from the primary interaction. The A 0 mass as 
calculated from the measured proton and it" kin- 
ematic quantities is 1116± 2 MeV/c 2 . Since the 
bubble density from gap length measurement of 
track 6 is 1.52*0.17, compared to 1.0 expected 
for a n + and 1 . 4 for a proton, the interpretation 
of the V a.s a. K° is unlikely. In any case, from 
kinematical considerations such a K" could not 
come from the production vertex. The A 0 ap- 
pears six decay lengths from the wall of the bub- 
ble chamber, and there is no other visible origin 
in the chamber. 

The event is unusual in that two gamma rays, 
apparently associated with it 



tron-positron pairs in the liquid hydrogen 
measurements of the electron momenta a 
gles, we determine that the effective mas 
two gamma rays is 135. 1 ± 1 . 5 MeV/c 2 , c 
ent with a jt° decay. In a similar manner 
have used the calculated u" 
gles, and the values from tl 
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FIG. 2. Photograph and !in>- Jhiurun 

mine the mass of the neutral decaying hyperon 
to be 131 6± 4 MeV/c a in excellent agreement with 
that of the S". The projections of the lines of 
flight of the two gammas and the A" onto the X Y 
plane {parallel to the film) intersect within 1 mm 
and in the XZ plane within 3 mm. The calculated 
momentum vector of the E° points back to the de- 
cay point of track 3 within 1 mm and misses the 
production vertex by 5 mm in the XY plane. The 
length of the 2° flight path is 3 cm with a calcu- 
lated momentum of 1906 ±20 MeV/c. The trans- 
verse momenta of the i° and of track 4 balance 
within the errors, indicating that no other par- 
ticle is emitted in the decay of particle 3. 

We will now discuss the decay of particle 3. 
From the momentum and gap length measure- 



ments on track 4, we conclude that its mass is 
less than that of a K . Using the Z° momentum 
and assuming particle 4 to be a jt", the mass 
of particle 3 is computed to be 1686* 12 MeV/c 2 
and its momentum to be 201 5 ± 20 MeV/c . Note 
that the measured transverse momentum of 
track 4, 248 ± 5 MeV/c, is greater than the max- 
imum momentum for the possible decay modes 
of the known particles {given in Table II), ex- 
cept for S" — e~ +n+v. We reject this hypothesis 
not only because Lt involves AS = 2, but also be- 
cause it disregards the previously established 
associations of the A and two gammas with the 
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The proper lifetime of particle 3 was calculated 
to be 0.7 xlO" 10 sec; consequently we may as- 
sume that it decayed by a weak interaction with 
AS = 1 into a system with strangeness minus two. 
Since a particle with S = -1 would decay very rap- 
idly into Y + 7T, we may conclude that particle 3 
has strangeness minus three. The missing mass 
at the production vertex is calculated to be 500 
± 25 MeV/c 2 , in good agreement with the K° as- 
sumed in Reaction (1). Production of the event 
by an incoming w~ is excluded by the missing 
mass calculated at the production vertex, and 
would not alter the interpretation of the decay 
chain starting with track 3. 

In view of the properties of charge ((? = -l), 
strangeness (S = -3), and mass (M = 1686 ±12 
MeV/c 2 ) established for particle 3, we feel jus- 
tified in identifying it with the sought-for 0". 
Of course, it is expected that the n~ will have 
other observable decay modes, and we are con- 
tinuing to search for them. We defer a detailed 
discussion of the mass of the fi" until we have 
analyzed further examples and have a better un- 
derstanding of the systematic errors. 

The observation of a particle with this mass 
and strangeness eliminates the possibility which 
has been put forward 6 that interactions with AS 
= 4 proceed with the rates typical of the strong 
interactions, since in that case the CI' would de- 



cay very rapidly into n +K° + ir~. 
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From parity violation to two neutrinos, 1956-1962. 

In 1930, Wolfgang Pauli postulated the existence of the neutrino, a light, feebly interacting 
particle. Pauli did this to account for the electron spectrum seen in beta decay. If the elec- 
tron were the only particle emitted in beta decay, it would always have an energy equal to 
the difference between the initial and final nuclear state energies. Measurements showed, 
however, that the electron's energy was variable and calorimetric measurements confirmed 
that some of the energy was being lost. So disturbing was this problem that Bohr even 
suggested that energy might only be conserved on average! 

Beta decay could not be understood without a successful model of the nucleus and that 
came after the discovery of the neutron by Chadwick in 1932. The neutrino and the neutron 
provided the essential ingredients for Fermi's theory of weak interactions. He saw that the 
fundamental process was n — > pev. Using the language of quantized fields Fermi could 
write this as an interaction: 

p\x)n(x)e\x)v{x) 

where each letter stands for the operator that destroys the particle represented or creates its 
antiparticle. Thus the n(x) destroys a neutron or creates an antineutron. The dagger makes 
the field into its adjoint, for which destruction and creation are interchanged. Thus p^ (x) 
creates protons and destroys antiprotons. The position at which the creation and destruction 
take place is x. 

Fermi wrote the theory in terms of a Hamiltonian. It had to be invariant under translations 
in space. This is achieved by writing something like 

Hex fd 3 x P Hx)n(x)eHxMx) (6.1) 

suitably modified to be Lorentz invariant. 

The relativistic theory of fermions was developed by Dirac. Each fermion is represented by a col- 
umn vector of four entries (essentially for spin up and down, for both particle and antiparticle). For 
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a nonrelativistic particle, the first two entries are much larger than the last two. These "large compo- 
nents" are equivalent to Pauli's two component stic spin one-half 
particle. Explicitly, a particle of mass in, three-momentum p, and energy E = *Jm 2 + p 2 and with 
spin orientation indicated by a two-component spinor / is represented by a Dirac spinor 



Indeed, in the nonrelativistic limit where p << in, E, the lower two components a 
than the upper two. Thus if x = ( q ) anc ' P nas components p x , p y , p z , then 



■, much smaller 




Despite their appearance, these spinors ai 






s because they transform in a completely 
ors from pairs of spinors. Ordinary 
make a Lorentz-invariant product 
2,3. Pairs of spinors are combined 



different way. It is possible to make Lorentz scalars and four-vec 
four-vectors, a = (ciq, a) and b = (bg, b), can be combined t 
a-b = aobo — ab = a^M\ where ao = a 0 , a, — —a 1 , fori = 1 
with the Dirac matrices which can be expressed as 

(6.4) 
where <r,- are the usual 2x2 Pauli spin matrices, and / is the 2 x 2 unit matrix. In this convention 
one writes yg — K°> K; = — y ' , ' = 1 , 2, 3. A Lorentz invariant is obtained by placing a y° between 
a spinor (a column vector) and an adjoint spinor, \jr ' , which is the row vector obtained by taking the 
complex conjugate of each component: 



= M 






where fj/ is a four component spinor and xjr = \jr * y , or equivalently, i/r' = i/r y . The combination 
ify^if^ I 1 — 0. 1> 2, 3, transforms as a four-vector. Thus ^\/r = i^/oV^ is not a scalar, but the 
zeroth component of a vector quantity. 

Rather than using \jr or u for each spinor, it is often clearer to indicate the particle type, so a spinor 
for a proton is indicated simply by p, one for a neutrino by v, and so on. Thus v(x) is the neutrino 
field at x, a field that destroys neutrinos or creates antineutrinos. Similarly p ' and ~p = p ^ y° create 
protons or destroy antiprotons. An operator like e(x) can be expressed in terms of momentum through 
a Fourier transform. For example, if e(x) acts on a state with an electron of momentum p, a factor of 
the spinor u(p) is produced. 

A possible interaction that is Lorentz-invariant is of the form 

H<x[d 3 xp(x)n(x)e(x)v(x). (6.6) 



Many consequences of Fermi's theory can be obtained without detailed computation, 
which is often prevented by lack of detailed information on the nuclear wave functions. 
By the Golden Rule, the decay rate is governed by 
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This is not what Fermi chose. He noted that the usual electromagnetic current for an elec- 
tron, which receives contributions from the motion of the charge and the magnetic moment, 
can be written in Dirac notation as 

Mx) = e(x)y^e(x). (6.7) 

This object transforms as a relativistic four-vector. Electrodynamics can be viewed as the 
interaction of such currents. By analogy, Fermi wrote 

H = g fd 3 x p{x)y> l n(x) e(x)y„v(x) (6.8) 

where g was a constant. There also had to be an interaction that was the Hermitian con- 
jugate of this and would describe e + emission, a process discovered by Irene Curie and 
Frederic Joliot in 1933: 

H = g j d 3 x n(x)y^p(x) v{x) Ylx e(x). (6.9) 

i's theory c; 
ick of detail 
rate is gove 

oc / d 3 p e d 3 p v S(Q - E e - E v )\H fi \ 2 (6.10) 

where p e is the electron's momentum and E e is its energy and similarly for the neutrino. 
The total energy available in the decay is Q, the mass difference between the initial and 
final nuclei, minus the electron mass. The Dirac delta function guarantees energy conser- 
vation. The recoiling nucleus balances the momentum, but contributes negligibly to the 
energy. If we ignore the dependence of the matrix element, Hf, , on the momentum, we find 

-^<xp 2 (Q-E e ) 2 \H fi \ 2 . (6.11) 

dp e 

Thus {\/p e )(dT /dp e ) x l 2 should be a linear function of E e . A plot of these quantities is 
called a Kurie plot and the expectation of linearity is borne out in many decays. The high 
energy portion of a Kurie plot for tritium decay is shown in Figure 6.1. 
Looking at the Fermi theory in greater detail, we consider the term 

p(x)y"n(x) = p\x) Y Q Y ll n(x) (6.12) 

involving the nucleons only. This operator changes the initial nuclear state to the final one, 
transforming a neutron into a proton. The nucleons can be considered nonrelativistic. Of 
their four components, only the first two are important and these represent spin- 1/2 in the 
usual way. Since y l ,y 2 and y 3 connect large components to small components, only ~py°n 
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Figure 6. 1 . The Kurie plot for the beta decay of tritium showing the portion of the electron spectrum 
near the end point at 18.6 keV. As pointed out by Fermi in his 1934 paper setting out the principles 
of beta decay, if the neutrino mass is non-zero there will be a deviation of the plot from linearity near 
the end point. By studying this region with extreme care, Bergkvist was able to set an upper limit of 
60 eV on the mass of the neutrino (more precisely, the electron-antineutrino) [K. E. Bergkvist, Nucl. 
Phys. B39, 317 (1972)]. The x-axis of the Figure shows the magnet setting of the spectrometer. The 
interval corresponding to 100 eV is indicated, as well as two sample error bars with a magnification 
of 10. The curves expected, including the effects of the apparatus resolution, for neutrino masses of 
67 eV and 0 eV are shown. Without the resolution effects, the curve for 0 eV would be a straight line, 
while the 67 eV curve would fall more abruptly to zero. 



will be important. Thus py^n reduces to p^n where in the final expression we consider the 
spinors to have just two components. This operator changes a neutron into a proton without 
changing its location or affecting its spin. It cannot change the angular momentum: It is a 
A J — 0 operator. Moreover, it cannot change the parity. These are the selection rules anal- 
ogous to, but different from, those familiar in radiative transitions between atomic states. 

In fact, it is found that not all beta decays occur between nuclear states with identical 
angular momenta, so the Fermi interaction cannot be a complete description. To generalize 
it, we consider the possible forms made from two (four-component) fermion fields and 
combinations of Dirac matrices: 






{scalar) 
(pseudoscalar) 
(vector) 
(axial vector) 
(tensor) 
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Here we have introduced 
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The names "scalar," "vector," etc., describe the behavior of the bilinears under the Lorentz 
group and parity. Lorentz invariant quantities can be obtained by combining with the cor- 
responding forms like ev, ey$v, etc. Before 1956, it was presumed that parity was con- 
served in weak interactions. This allowed combinations like ~pn ev but forbade ~py$n ev, 
PYiiY5ney^v, etc. 

Using the forms of the Dirac matrices and the rule that only the two upper two compo- 
nents of a spinor are important for a nonrelativistic particle, it is easy to see what kinds of 
terms are available for the nuclear part of the beta-decay amplitude: 

S : ~pn — > p T n 

P : py 5 n -*■ 0 

V : ~py ll n — > p T n for fi — 0, zero otherwise 

A : ~py ll y=,n — > p f a'n for /x = i — 1,2, 3, zero if /Lt = 0 
T : pa^n -► />Vn if (I = j, v = * (j, k = 1, 2, 3) 
and (', j, k cyclic, zero otherwise 

In the right-hand column, the p and n represent two-component spinors and a 1 is a Pauli 
matrix. 

Thus we see that two kinds of nuclear transitions are possible, ones like those in the 
original Fermi theory, due to p^n, and those due to p^an. The former are called Fermi 
transitions and the latter Gamow-Teller transitions. Because of the a, the Gamow-Teller 
transitions can change the angular momentum of the nucleus by one unit. However, the 
operator still does not change parity. In summary, S and V give Fermi transitions, while T 
and A give Gamow-Teller transitions. Fermi transitions in which the angular momentum 
of the nucleus changes are not allowed. Thus from the existence of transitions like O 14 — >■ 
N 14 * + e+ + v (0+ ->■ 0+) and He 6 ->- Li 6 + e~ + v (0+ ->• 1+) we know that there must 
be at least one of S and V as well as at least one of T and A. It was also possible to show 
that if we have both S and V, or both T and A in a parity conserving theory, the Kurie plot 
would not be straight, in contradiction with the data. Thus the nuclear part of the transition 
was thought to be either S or V, together with T or A, and parity conserving. 

Distinguishing between these choices required observing more than the electron energy 
spectrum. The angle between the electron and neutrino directions could be inferred by 
measuring the recoil of the nucleus. The dependence on this angle measured the relative 
amounts of V versus S and A versus T. The results before 1957 indicated a preference for 
T over A, especially in the He 6 — >■ Li 6 + e~ + v decay. 
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In addition to nuclear beta decay, information on weak interactions was available from 
decays of strongly interacting particles, especially kaons, and from the decay of the muon. 
A thorough analysis of the decay p. — > evv was given by L. Michel in 1950, assuming 
parity conservation. He found that the shape of the energy spectrum was determined up to 
a single parameter, p, that was a function of the relative amounts of S, P, V, A, and T. With 
x = Ipe/m^, the intensity of the spectrum is 

dN/dx oc x 2 [1 - x + (2/3)p(4x/3 - 1)] . (6.15) 

A measurement in 1955 gave p — 0.64 ± 0.10. The currently accepted value is 0.7509 ± 
0.0010, consistent with the maximal value allowed, 3/4. Two examples of the electron 
spectrum from muon decay are displayed in Figure 6.2. 

About the same time, the universality of the weak interaction was becoming evident. By 
universality one means that the interaction is of the same form and strength in all situations. 
Tiomno and Wheeler suggested that the pairs (e, v), (fi, v), and («, p) entered into the 
weak interaction in an equivalent way. Nuclear beta decay involves («, p) and (e, v). The 
charged pion can be viewed as a bound state of a nucleon and an antinucleon. In this way, 
the weak interaction responsible for charged pion decay involves (n, p) and (fi, v). The 
decay of the muon depends on (/n, v) and (e, v). 

The giant step in understanding weak interactions came in 1956 when T D. Lee and 
C. N. Yang pointed out that there was no evidence in favor of parity conservation in weak 
interactions. The precipitating issue was the r — 0 puzzle. As described in Chapter 3, the r 
was the 3jt decay of the K + . The analysis begun by Dalitz had shown that the 3jt system 
had J p in the series 0" , 2" , ... On the other hand, the 6+ (or /+) decayed into n Q n + and 
had "natural" spin-parity: J p — 0 + , 1~, . . . Measurements showed that the masses and 
lifetimes of the 0 and t were very similar, perhaps equal. The 6 and the r seemed to be the 
same particle, except that they had different values of J p . The Proceedings of the Sixth 
Annual Rochester Conference in April 1956 record that after Yang's talk, 

Feynman brought up a question of [Martin] Block's: Could it be that the 9 and t are different parity 
states of the same particle which has no definite parity, i.e. that parity is not conserved. That is, does 
nature have a way of defining right or left-handedness uniquely. Yang stated that he and Lee looked 
into this matter without an inite conclusions. 

A few months later, there were conclusions. Despite the overwhelming prejudice that 
parity must be a good symmetry because it was a symmetry of space itself just as rotational 
invariance is, Lee and Yang demonstrated that there was no evidence for or against parity 
conservation in weak interactions. To test for possible violation of parity it was necessary 
to observe a dependence of a decay rate (or cross section) on a term that changed sign under 
the parity operation. Parity reverses momenta and positions, but not angular momentum (or 
spins). In a nuclear decay, the momenta available are p e , p y , and pj\, the momenta of the 
electron, neutrino and recoil nucleus. Terms like p e ■ p t , cannot show parity violation. The 
invariant formed from the three momenta, p e ■ p„ xpj/, would change sign under parity, 
but vanishes because the momenta are coplanar. To test for parity violation in nuclear beta 
decay required consideration of spin. If the decaying nucleus were oriented, it would be 
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Figure 6.2. Two examples of the electron momentum spectrum in muon decay, (a) An early mea- 
surement made in a high pressure cloud chamber at the Columbia University Nevis Cyclotron which 
gave the value p = 0.64 ± 0.10. The variation with the parameter p of the spectrum shape, includ- 
ing the experimental resolution, is shown in the curves. The bell-shaped curves show the resolution 
of the experiment at two values of the electron momentum [C. P. Sargent et ah, Phys. Rev. 99, 885 
(1955)]. (b) A later spectrum obtained with a hydrogen bubble chamber which, when combined with 
earlier spark chamber measurements, gave p = 0.752 ± 0.003 [S. E. Derenzo, Phys. Rev. 181, 1854 
(1969)]. 
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possible to measure the angular dependence of the decay, looking for a term proportional 
to < J > ■ p e , where < J > was the average nuclear spin. This was achieved by C. S. Wu 
in collaboration with E. Ambler and co-workers at the National Bureau of Standards, who 
had the necessary low temperature facility (Ref. 6.1). 

Wu and her co-workers chose to work with Co 60 , whose ground state has J p — 5 + . 
It beta-decays through a Gamow-Teller transition with a half-life of 5.2 y, yielding Ni 60 
in the 4 + state. The excited Ni state decays through two successive y emissions to 2 + 
and then 0 + , with y energies 1.173 and 1.332 MeV, respectively. The NBS team included 
experts in producing nuclear polarization through adiabatic demagnetization. The degree 
of polarization of the Co sample was monitored by observing the anisotropy of the gamma 
radiation. The polarization of the Co 60 was transmitted to the Ni 60 , giving a difference 
between the rates for gamma emission in the polar and equatorial directions, relative to the 
axis of the applied polarizing magnetic field. 

The beta-decay rate along the direction of the magnetic field, that is, along the nuclear 
polarization direction was monitored. Reversing the magnetic field reversed the direction 
of < J >. The counting rate indeed showed a dependence on < J > p e . Not only 
was the rate different for the two magnetic field orientations, but as the sample warmed, 
the dependence of the rate on the field orientation disappeared at the same speed as the 
polarization itself disappeared, showing the connection of the decay angular distribution 
was with the nuclear orientation, not simply with the applied magnetic field. 

Word of this tour de force spread rapidly and new experiments were undertaken even 
before the results of Wu's team appeared in print. Indeed, two further experiments appeared 
in rapid succession showing parity violation in the sequence n + — s- /x + —> e + (Refs. 
6.2, 6.3). Rather than beginning with a polarized beam, these experiments exploited the 
prediction of Lee and Yang that parity violation would lead to polarization of the /x along 
its line of flight in the n — >■ pv decay. The polarization of the fi is retained when it slows 
down in matter. A distribution of decay electrons relative to the incident beam direction of 
the form 1 + a cos 6 is then expected, where a depends on the degree of polarization of 
the /x. Garwin, Lederman, and Weinrich, working with the Nevis Cyclotron at Columbia 
University, applied a magnetic field to the region where the muons stopped. This caused 
the spin of the muon to precess. In this elegant fashion, they demonstrated parity violation, 
measured its strength and simultaneously measured the magnetic moment of the /x + by 
measuring the rate of precession. At the same time, Friedman and Telegdi, at the University 
of Chicago, also found parity violation by observing the same decay sequence, but working 
in emulsions and without a magnetic field. The emulsion experiment was started before the 
others, but took longer to complete because of the laborious scanning procedure. 

With the violation of parity, the number of terms to be considered in nuclear beta decay 
doubled. A general interaction could be written 

H = — = d 3 x (C s pn ev + C' s ~pn ey 5 v + Cypy^n ey^v + C' v ~py' A n ey^v -\ ) 

(6.16) 
where Gp — 1.166 x 10~ 5 GeV -2 is known as the Fermi constant. The terms with coef- 
ficients d are parity conserving, while those with coefficients C'. are parity violating. The 
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years 1957 and 1958 brought a wealth of experiments aimed at determining the constants 
Cs, C' s , Cy, C' v , . . . Parity violation allowed rates to depend on cr e ■ p e , i.e. longitudinal 
polarization of the electron emitted in beta decay. Frauenfelder and co-workers (Ref. 6.4) 
found a large electron polarization, < <j e ■ p e > / p e « — 1. This result was consistent with 
the proposal that the neutrino has a single handedness: 

H=^fd 3 x [C s pn e(l ± y 5 )v + CvPY^n ej/"(l ± y 5 )v + •••] (6.17) 

If the negative sign is used, the neutrinos participating in the interaction are left-handed, 
that is, their spins are antiparallel to their momenta (helicity —1/2). If the positive sign is 
taken, they are right-handed (helicity +1/2). The experiment of Frauenfelder et al. showed 
that the electrons were mostly left-handed. This would follow from, say, ey^{\ — y$)v or 
from e(l + ys)v. More completely, if the neutrino has a single handedness and the nuclear 
part is V or A, then the neutrino should be left-handed, while if the nuclear part is S or T, 
the neutrino should be right-handed. Remarkably, it was possible to do an experiment to 
measure the handedness of the neutrino! 

This was accomplished by M. Goldhaber, L. Grodzins, and A. W. Sunyar (Ref. 6.5). The 
experiment is based on a subtle point, the strong energy dependence of resonant scattering 
of X-rays. When an excited nucleus emits an X-ray, the energy of the X-ray is not exactly 
equal to the difference of the nuclear levels because the recoiling nucleus carries some 
energy. However, if the emitting nucleus is moving in the direction of the X-ray emission, 
the Doppler shift makes up for some of the energy loss. The resonant scattering of such 
X-rays is then much stronger since the X-ray's energy is closer to the energy of excitation 
of the nucleus. This could be exploited in Eu 152 '" which decays by electron capture, with 
a half-life of about 9 hours. In electron capture, an inner shell electron interacts with the 
nucleus according to e~ p — >■ nv. In this case, the overall reaction was e~ + Eu 152 m — *■ 
Sm 152 * + v. The initial nucleus has J — 0 and the final nucleus, / = 1. The latter decays 
very rapidly by y emission to the J — 0 ground state. If we take the neutrino direction 
as the z axis and assume the captured electron is in an s-wave, the intermediate Sm 152 * 
state has J z = 1 or 0 if the v has J : = -111 and J z — -1 or 0 if the v has J- = 1/2. 
Now if a gamma ray is emitted in the negative z direction (where resonant scattering is 
greatest because the motion of the nucleus compensates for the energy lost in recoil), it 
has J, — 1 or —1, and in fact its helicity has the same sign as that of the neutrino. By 
measuring the circular polarization of the gamma ray with magnetized iron, the neutrino 
helicity is measured. The result found was that the neutrino is left-handed. 

The outcome of this and many of the experiments at the time were in agreement with the 
V-A theory proposed by Marshak and Sudarshan and by Feynman and Gell-Mann. The V 
and A terms for the nuclear beta decay were coupled to the ey^d — y$)v term: 



-I/- 



pMY^igv + gaysMx) e{x) Ylx {\ - y 5 Mx) (6.18) 



where g v and g a are the vector and axial vector couplings of the weak current to the nucle- 
ons. The value of g v is very nearly one. It can be measured in pure Fermi transitions like 
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O 14 decay, in which the nuclear matrix element is calculable because the initial and final 
nuclei are members of the same isomultiplet. The axial coupling constant can be measured 
in neutron decay, either from the neutron lifetime or from more detailed measurements of 
the decay. By studying the decay of free polarized neutrons, Telegdi and co-workers were 
able to confirm the V-A form of the interaction and measure sign as well as the magnitude 
of ga/gv (Ref. 6.6). The currently accepted value of g a /g v is -1.2695 ± 0.0029. 

More generally, for processes with an electron and a neutrino in the final state, like 
K~ -> 7t°e~v, the V-A theory postulates an interaction 

H = g d\x Jl bad (x)j£ p (x) + Hermitian conjugate (6.19) 



yi) = e(i)K"(l-y 5 Mx). (6.20) 

The hadronic current, J^ ad cannot be specified so precisely. For nuclear beta decay one 
can limit the possible forms since the nucleons are nonrelativistic. For decays like tt~ -> 
7t°e~v and n -» pe~v, Feynman and Gell-Mann proposed that the vector part of the 
hadronic currents that raised or lowered the charge of the hadrons by one unit and did not 
change strangeness was part of an isotriplet of currents. The third, or charge-nonchanging, 
component of the triplet was the isovector part of the electromagnetic current, that is, the 
part responsible for the difference in the electromagnetic behavior of the neutron and pro- 
ton. Since the electromagnetic current is conserved, so would be the vector part of the 
hadronic weak current. This proposal was known as the conserved vector current hypothe- 
sis (CVC) and was actually first given by the Soviet physicists S. S. Gershtein and Ya. B. 
Zeldovich. 

CVC has been tested in pion beta decay, jt + — >• jt°e + v and in a comparison of the weak 
decays B 12 -> C 12 e~v, N 12 — >■ C 12 e + v with the electromagnetic decay C 12 * — ► C 12 y. 
The three nuclei B 12 , C 12 *, and N 12 form an isotriplet and C 12 is the isosinglet ground 
state. In these processes, the weak decay rates can be calculated because the decay depends 
on the vector current and the weak vector current matrix elements can be obtained from 
the isovector electromagnetic current matrix elements measured in C 12 * decay. 

The V-A theory proved very successful and has survived as the low energy description 
of weak interactions. The weak hadronic current has two pieces, AS — 0 (e.g. n — »■ pe~ v) 
and a AS — 1 piece (e.g. K — > pv, K — s- ttjiv). The strengths of the strangeness- 
changing and the strangeness-nonchanging interactions are not the same. N. Cabibbo 
described this by proposing that while in leptonic decays (like fi — > evv) the interaction 
could be written as 

a^ 

(6.21) 

in semileptonic decays, in which both hadrons and leptons participate, it should be 

-j= [cos0 c ./£ s=o + sin0 c /£ s=1 (x)] J^^x) + Herm. conj. (6.22) 
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The Cabibbo angle, 6 C , expresses a rotation between the AS = 0 and AS = 1 currents. 
The cosine of the Cabibbo angle can be determined by measuring beta decays in 0 + — > 0 + 
transitions in which the nuclei belong to the same isospin multiplet and comparing with 
Gf as measured in muon decay. In these circumstances, CVC determines the relevant 
nuclear matrix element. The results give cos# «s 0.970 — 0.977, so 6 C *» 13°. Values of 
sin9 c derived from AS — 1 decays are consistent with this value. The significance of the 
Cabibbo angle became clearer in subsequent years, as we shall see in Chapters 9 and 11. 

A regularity noted by Gell-Mann when he invented strangeness was that in semilep- 
tonic decays AS — AQ. Thus in K + -» jt°ii + v, the hadronic system loses one unit 
of strangeness and one unit of charge. The decay E~ — >■ ne~v (AS = 1, AQ = 1) 
is observed while E + — s- ne + v (AS — 1, AQ — —1) is not. Even more striking is 
the absence of processes in which the strangeness of the hadronic system changes, but 
its charge does not. Thus K + —*■ jt + vv and K + —*■ it + e + e~ are extremely rare. The 
absence of strangeness changing neutral weak currents was to play a profound role in later 
developments. 

The success of the Fermi theory was convincing evidence for the existence of the neu- 
trino. Still, although the helicity of the neutrino was indirectly measured, there had been 
no detection of interactions initiated by the neutrinos themselves. This was first achieved 
by Cowan and Reines using antineutrinos produced in beta decays inside a nuclear reactor. 
When Reines began to think about means for detecting them, he began by considering the 
neutrinos that would be emitted from a fission bomb. The nuclear reactor turned out to be 
much more practical. 

The enormous number of beta decays from neutron-rich radionuclei produced by fission 
provide a prolific source of antineutrinos. However, the environment around a reactor is 
far from ideal. Reines' idea was to show that his signal for neutrino-induced processes was 
greater when the reactor was on than when it was off. Early results were obtained in 1956, 
but a greatly improved experiment was reported in 1958 (Ref. 6.7). In the 1958 version of 
the experiment, the process v e p — >■ e + n was observed by detecting both the e + and the 
neutron. The positron annihilation produced two photons, which were detected as a prompt 
signal using liquid scintillator. The neutrons slowed down by collisions with hydrogen 
and then were captured by cadmium, whose subsequent gamma decay was observed. The 
positron and neutron signatures were required to be in coincidence, with allowance for the 
time required for the neutron to slow down. The experiment is displayed schematically in 
Figure 6.3. 

Bruno Pontecorvo and Melvin Schwartz independently proposed studying neutrino 
interactions with accelerators, using the decays it -> fiv and K — ► (iv as neutrino 
sources. The cross sections for neutrino reactions are fantastically small, on the order of 
a oc G 2 F s, where s is the center-of-mass energy squared. Thus for s — 1 GeV 2 , using 
the convenient approximations, Gf & 10~ 5 GeV -2 , 0.389 mb GeV « 1 with h=c=l, 
a ss 10~ 10 x 0.4 mb, some 12 orders of magnitude smaller than hadronic cross sections. 
Still, with a sufficiently large target and neutrino flux, such experiments are possible. 

Neutrino beams could not be effectively produced at the accelerators available in the 
mid-1950s. These included the 3-GeV Cosmotron at Brookhaven and the 6-GeV Bevatron 
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Figure 6.3. A schematic diagram of the experiment of Reines and Cowan in which a 

from a nuclear reactor were detected. The dashed line entering from above indicates the ai 

The antineutrino transmutes a proton into a neutron and a positron. The annihilation of the positron 

produces two prompt gamma rays, which are detected by the scintillator. The neutron is slowed in 

the scintillator and eventually captured by cadmium, which then also emits delayed gamma rays. The 

combination of the prompt and delayed gamma rays is the signature of the a 

(Ref. 6.7). 



at Berkeley, and the 10-GeV machine at Dubna in the Soviet Union, all of which were pro- 
ton synchrotrons. The next generation of machines were based on a new principle, strong 
focusing. In 1952, E. Courant, M. S. Livingston, and H. Snyder at Brookhaven discovered 
that by arranging bending magnets so that the gradients of successive magnets alternated 
between increasing radially and decreasing radially, the overall effect was to focus the 
beam in both the vertical and horizontal directions. Moreover, the beam excursions away 
from the central orbit were much decreased in amplitude. As a result, it was possible to 
make much smaller beam tubes and magnets with much smaller apertures. 

Strong focusing can also be done with pairs of quadrupole magnets, one focusing in the 
horizontal plane and the next in the vertical plane. It is this arrangement that is most often 
employed in proton accelerators. This strong focusing principle was employed as early as 
1955 (Refs. 3.13, 4.1, 4.4, 4.6) in the construction of beam lines. Subsequent to the work 
of Courant, Livingston, and Snyder, it was learned that the principle had been discovered 
earlier by N. Christofilos, working independently and alone in Athens. His idea had been 
communicated to the Lawrence Radiation Laboratory in Berkeley where it languished in 
the files unnoticed. 

Strong focusing led to the construction of much higher energy proton machines. The 
first, the 28-GeV Proton Synchrotron (PS), was completed at CERN, the European Nuclear 
Research Center in Geneva, in 1959. A similar machine, the Alternating Gradient Syn- 
chrotron (AGS), was completed at Brookhaven in 1960. 
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In 1962, a team including Schwartz, Lederman, and Steinberger (Ref. 6.8) reported 
results from an accelerator experiment in which neutrino interactions were observed. The 
neutrino beam was generated by directing the 15-GeV proton beam from the AGS on a 
beryllium target. Secondary it's and K's produced the neutrinos by decay in flight. 

Since the interaction rate of the neutrinos was expected to be minute, extreme care was 
taken to prevent extraneous backgrounds from reaching the detector. Shielding included 
a 13.5-m iron wall. Detection was provided by a 10-ton spark chamber with aluminum 
plates separated around the edges by lucite spacers. The detector was surrounded on top, 
back, and front by anticoincidence counters to exclude events initiated by charged particles. 
Background was reduced by accepting only those events that coincided with the 20-ns 
bursts of particles from the accelerator, separated by 220-ns intervals. Even with these 
precautions, many triggered events were due to muons or neutrons that made their way into 
the detector. Most of these could be rejected by scanning the photographic record of the 
spark chamber output. 

Of the remaining events, those showing a single charged particle with momentum less 
than 300 MeV (assuming the track to be that of a muon) were rejected as possibly due to 
background including neutron-induced events. This left 34 events apparently with single 
muons of energy greater than 300 MeV, candidates for vn — ► pp~ and vp — s* np + . In 
addition, there were 22 events with more than one visible track. These were candidates 
for vn — > mt + p~ and vn — > pp~ '. Eight other events appeared "showerlike." Careful 
analysis showed that only a few of these were likely to be due to electrons. 

The substantial difference between the number of muons produced and the number of 
electrons produced showed clearly that the neutrinos obtained from it — ► pv (which is 
vastly more frequent than the decays jt — >■ ev or K — >■ 7t 0 ev) generated muons rather 
than electrons. In this way, it was shown that there were two neutrinos, v^ and v e , and 
two conserved quantum numbers, muon number (+1 for p~ and v M ) and electron number 
(+1 for e~ and v e ). The v M is created in it + — ► p + v^, the v^ in tt~ — >• //"u^, the v e 
in 7r + -> e + v e , and the v e in « — >- pe~v e . The process v^n — >■ pe~ was forbidden by 
these rules. Separately conserved electron and muon numbers also forbid the unobserved 
decay p ->■ ey.ln addition to establishing the existence of two distinct neutrinos, the 
experiment demonstrated the feasibility of studying high energy neutrino interactions at 
accelerators. Subsequent neutrino experiments played a critical role in the development of 
particle physics. 

The V-A theory provided a comprehensive phenomenological picture of weak interac- 
tions. The leptonic, semileptonic, and nonleptonic weak interactions were encompassed. 
The AS — 0 and AS — 1 processes were described by Cabibbo's proposal. Neverthe- 
less, it was clear that the theory was incomplete. The Fermi interaction occurred at a point 
and was thus an s-wave interaction. The cross section for an s-wave interaction is limited 
by unitarity to be no greater than 4n/p 2 m . However, we have seen that in the V-A theory 
cross sections grow as Gps oc G 2 F p 2 m . A contradiction occurs roughly when p cm — 300 
GeV. This circumstance can be improved, though not completely cured, by supposing that 
the Fermi interaction does not occur at a point, but is transmitted by a massive vector 
boson, the W. The idea goes back to Yukawa who had hoped his meson would explain 
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both strong and weak interactions. If the W were heavy, it would produce a factor in the 
beta-decay amplitude of roughly f 2 /m^, where m\y is the W mass and / is its coupling 
to the nucleon and ev. Crudely then, Gf ^ f 2 /m^. The smallness of Gf could be due 
to / being small or m w being large, or both. Experimental searches for the W in the mass 
range up to a few GeV were unsuccessful. 



Exercises 

6. 1 Tritium, H 3 , decays to He 3 +e~ + v e with a half-life of 12.33 y. The maximum electron 
energy is close to 18.6 keV. Show what the high energy end of the Kurie plot would 
look like if the neutrino were (a) massless and if (b) it had a mass of 67 eV. Compare 
with Fig. 6.1. 

6.2 What is the source of the dependence of Mott scattering, which was used by Frauen- 
felder et ai, on the polarization of the electron? 

6.3 The decay amplitude for /Lt — > evv is proportional to Gf, so the decay rate is propor- 
tional to G\. By dimensional analysis, the decay rate is proportional to G 2 F m^. The 
complete result is 



1927T 3 

and the lifetime is 2.2 x 10~ 6 s. In 1975, a new lepton analogous to the /i, called the r 
was discovered. What are the expected partial decay rates of x — > yuvv and r — > evv 
if m T = 1.8 GeV? Compare with the data. 

6.4 Estimate on dimensional grounds the lifetime of the neutron. Compare with experi- 
ment. 

6.5 The branching ratios for A — »■ pn~ and A — > nn 0 are 64.2% and 35.8%, respectively. 
What would we expect if the nonleptonic Hamiltonian were a A I — 1/2 operator? 
A AI — 3/2 operator? 

6.6 * The decays it — >■ \iv and it — »■ ev are governed by the V-A interaction 



U = fd\x ^J h x ad (x) v e (x)y x (l - y 5 )e( 



72 
The hadronic matrix element 



must be proportional to the pion four- momentum, q%. Show that this means the decay 
amplitudes for the two processes are proportional to m M and m e , respectively, and thus 



<m 
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6.7 * The matrix element squared for the decay fi~ — ► e~v lx v e is 

M 2 = 64G 2 F (P + ms) ■ p Ve p e ■ p V/i 

where P is the muon four-momentum, m is its mass, and s is the four-vector spin of 
the muon. In the rest frame of the muon, s has only space components and is a unit 
vector in the direction of the spin. Use the formula 

*r (2^) 4 , A/f|2 d 3 Pl d 3 P2 d 3 P3 s4ru 

dV = ^M~ lMl (2n) 3 2E l (2 7 r) 3 2E 2 (2n) 3 2E, & <*-*-«- «> 

to establish 

G 2 F M 5 

(a) r = F . , 

1927T 3 

(b) dF/dx ex x 2 (l - 2x/3) where x = 2E e /m, 

W ^ ^ F a cxx 2 [(3-2x) + (2x-l)cosg], 
dxd cos 6 

where 0 is the angle between the muon spin and the electron direction. 



Further Reading 

Weak interactions are covered quite thoroughly in the text by E. D. Commins and 
P. H. Bucksbaum, Weak Interactions of Leptons and Quarks, Cambridge University 
Press, Cambridge, 1983. 

A personal recollection of the two-neutrino experiment by Melvin Schwartz appears 
in Adventures in Experimental Physics, a, B. Maglich, ed., World Science Education, 
Princeton, NJ, 1972. 
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Experimental Test of Parity Conservation 
in Beta Decay* 

C. S. Wu, Columbia University, New York, New York 



come. The beta-particle counter should be placed inside 
the demagnetization cryostat, and the radioactive 
nuclei must be located in a thin surface layer and 
polarized. The schematic diagram of the cryostat is 
shown in Fig. 1. 

To detect beta particles, a thin anthracene crystal 
§ in. in diameterXrs m - thick is located inside the 
vacuum chamber about 2 cm above the Co 60 source. 
The scintillations are transmitted through a glass 
window and a Lucite light pipe 4 feet long to a photo- 
multiplier (6292) which is located at the top of the 
cryostat. The Lucite head is machined to a logarithmic 
spiral shape for maximum light collection. Under this 
condition, the Cs 137 conversion line (624 kev) still 
retains a resolution of 17%. The stability of the beta 
counter was carefully checked for any magnetic or 
temperature effects and none were found. To measure 
the amount of polarization of Co 60 , two additional Nal 
gamma scintillation counters were installed, one in 
the equatorial plane and one near the polar 
position. The observed gamma-ray anisotropy was 
used as a measure of polarization, and, effectively, 
temperature. The bulk susceptibility was also mon- 
itored but this is of secondary significance due 
to surface heating effects, and the gamma-ray ani- 
sotropy alone provides a reliable measure of nuclear 
polarization. Specimens were made by taking good 
single crystals of cerium magnesium nitrate and growing 
on the upper surface only an additional crystalline layer 
containing Co 60 . One might point out here that since the 
allowed beta decay of Co 60 involves a change of spin of 
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IN a recent paper 1 on the question of parity in weak 
interactions, Lee and Yang critically surveyed the 
experimental information concerning this question and 
reached the conclusion that there is no existing evidence 
either to support or to refute parity conservation in weak 
interactions. They proposed a number of experiments on 
beta decays and hyperon and meson decays which would 
provide the necessary evidence for parity conservation 
or nonconservation. In beta decay, one could measure 
the angular distribution of the electrons coming from 
beta decays of polarized nuclei. If an asymmetry in the 
distribution between 8 and 180° -8 (where 8 is the angle 
between the orientation of the parent nuclei and the 
momentum of the electrons) is observed, it provides 
unequivocal proof that parity is not conserved in beta 
decay. This asymmetry effect has been observed in the 
case of oriented Co 60 . 

It has been known for some time that Co 60 nuclei can 
be polarized by the Rose-Gorter method in cerium 
magnesium (cobalt) nitrate, and the degree of polari- 
zation detected by measuring the anisotropy of the 
succeeding gamma rays. 2 To apply this technique to the 
present problem, two major difficulties had to be over- 
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one unit and no change of parity, it can be given only 
by the Gamow-Teller interaction. This is almost im- 
perative for this experiment. The thickness of the 
radioactive layer used was about 0.002 inch and con- 
tained a few microcuries of activity. Upon demagnetiza- 
tion, the magnet is opened and a vertical solenoid is 
raised around the lower part of the cryoslat. The 
whole process takes about 20 sec. The beta and gamma 
counting is then started. The beta pulses are analyzed 
on a 10-channel pulse-height analyzer with a counting 
interval of 1 minute, and a recording interval of about 
40 seconds. The two gamma counters are biased to 
accept only the pulses from the photopeaks in order to 
discriminate against pulses from Compton scattering. 

A large beta asymmetry was observed. In Fig. 2 we 
have plotted the gamma anisotropy and beta asym- 
metry vs time for polarizing field pointing up and 
pointing down. The time for disappearance of the beta 
asymmetry coincides well with that of gamma ani- 
sotropy. The warm-up time is generally about 6 minutes, 
and the warm counting rates are independent of the 
field direction. The observed beta asymmetry does not 
change sign with reversal of the direction of the de- 
magnetization field, indicating that it is not caused by 
it magnetization in the sample. 
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The sign of the asymmetry coefficient, a, is negative, 
that is, the emission of beta particles is more favored in 
the direction opposite to that of the nuclear spin. This 
naturally implies that the sign for Ct and Ct' (parity 
conserved and parity not conserved) must be opposite. 
The exact evaluation of a is difficult because of the 
many effects involved. The lower limit of a can be 
estimated roughly, however, from the observed value 
of asymmetry corrected for backscattering. At velocity 
v/c~0.6, the value of a is about 0.4. The value of 
(I,)/ 1 can be calculated from the observed anisotropy 
of the gamma radiation to be about 0.6. These two 
quantities give the lower limit of the asymmetry 
parameter fi(a=fi(I,)/I) approximately equal to 0.7. 
In order to evaluate a accurately, many supplementary 
experiments must be carried out to determine the 
various correction factors. It is estimated here only to 
show the large asymmetry effect. According to Lee and 
Yang 3 the present experiment indicates not only that 
conservation of parity is violated but also that invari- 
ance under charge conjugation is violated. 4 Further- 
more, the invariance under time reversal can also be 
decided from the momentum dependence of the asym- 
metry parameter /3. This effect will be studied later. 

The double nitrate cooling salt has a highly aniso- 
tropic g value. If the symmetry axis of a crystal is not 
set parallel to the polarizing field, a small magnetic 
field will be produced perpendicular to the latter. To 
check whether the beta asymmetry could be caused by 
such a magnetic field distortion, we allowed a drop of 
CoCl 2 solution to dry on a thin plastic disk and cemented 
the disk to the bottom of the same housing. In this way 
the cobalt nuclei should not be cooled sufficiently to 
produce an appreciable nuclear polarization, whereas 
the housing will behave as before. The large beta asym- 
metry was not observed. Furthermore, to investigate 
possible internal magnetic effects on the paths of the 
electrons as they find their way to the surface of the 
crystal, we prepared another source by rubbing CoClj 
solution on the surface of the cooling salt until a 
reasonable amount of the crystal was dissolved. We then 
allowed the solution to dry. No beta asymmetry was 
observed with this specimen. 

More rigorous experimental checks are being initi- 
ated, but in view of the important implications of these 
observations, we report them now in the hope that they 
may stimulate and encourage further experimental 
investigations on the parity question in either beta or 
hyperon and meson decays. 

The inspiring discussions held with Professor T. D. 
Lee and Professor C. N. Yang by one of us (C. S. Wu) 
are gratefully acknowledged. 

* Work partially supported by the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

1 T. D. Lee and C. N. Yan, 

'Ambler, Grace, Halban, ' 
Mag. 44, 216 (1953). 
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Observations of the Failure of Conservation 

of Parity and Charge Conjugation in 

Meson Decays : the Magnetic 

Moment of the Free Muon* 
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VI. The measured g value and the angular distribu- 
tion in (2) lead to the very strong probability that the 
spin of the y. + is §.' 

VII. The energy dependence of the observed asym- 
metry is not strong. 

VIII. Negative muons stopped in carbon show an 
asymmetry (also leaked backwards) of a~— 1/20, i.e., 
about 15% of that for y+. 

IX. The magnetic moment of the yr, bound in 
carbon, is found to be negative and agrees within 
limited accuracy with that of the /i + . 8 

X. Large asymmetries are found for the e + from 
polarized y. + beams stopped in polyethylene and 
calcium. Nuclear emulsion (as a target in Fig. 1) yields 
an asymmetry of about half that observed in carbon. 



conjugation, time reversal, and space reflection (parity) 
are violated by the "weak" interactions responsible for 
decay of nuclei, mesons, and strange particles. Their 
hypothesis, born out of the t—6 puzzle, 4 was accom- 
panied by the suggestion that confirmation should be 
sought (among other places) in the study of the succes- 



ir+^lS+v, (1) 

y.+^e++2v. (2) 

They have pointed out that parity nonconservation 
implies a polarization of the spin of the muon emitted 
from stopped pions in (1) along the direction of motion 
and that furthermore, the angular distribution of 
electrons in (2) should serve as an analyzer for the muon 
polarization. They also point out that the longitudinal 
polarization of the muons offers a natural way of 
determining the magnetic moment. 5 Confirmation of 
this proposal in the form of preliminary results on 
/3 decay of oriented nuclei by Wu el at. reached us 
before this experiment was begun. 6 

By stopping, in carbon, the /*+ beam formed by for- 
ward decay in flight of tt + mesons inside the cyclotron, 
we have performed the meson experiment, which 
establishes the following facts : 

I. A large asymmetry is found for the electrons in 
(2), establishing that our m + beam is strongly polarized. 

II. The angular distribution of the electrons is given 
by l+o cos0, where $ is measured from the velocity 
vector of the incident m's. We find o= — J with an esti- 
mated error of 10%. 

III. In reactions (1) and (2), parity is not conserved. 

IV. By a theorem of Lee, Oehne, and Yang, 2 the 
observed asymmetry proves that invariance under 
charge conjugation is violated. 

V. The g value (ratio of magnetic moment to spin) 
for the (free) M + particle is found to be +2.00±0.10, 




ield of 



The experimental arrangement is shown in Fig. 1. 
The meson beam is extracted from the Nevis cyclotron 
in the conventional manner, undergoing about 120° of 
magnetic deflection in the cyclotron fringing field and 
about —30° of deflection and mild focusing upon 
emerging from the 8-ft shielding wall. The positive 
beam contains about 10% of muons which originate 
principally in the vicinity of the cyclotron target by 
pion decay-in-flight. Eight inches of carbon are used 
in the entrance telescope to separate the muons, the 
mean range of the "85-"ifev pions being ~5 in. of 
carbon. This arrangement brings a maximum number 
of muons to rest in the carbon target. The stopping of 
a muon is signalled by a fast 1-2 coincidence count. 
The subsequent beta decay of the muon is detected by 
the electron telescope 3-4 which normally requires a 
particle of range >8 g/cm 2 (~25-Mev electrons) to 
register. This arrangement has been used to measure 
the lifetimes of m + and ijt mesons in a vast number of 
elements. 9 Counting rates are normally ~20 electrons/ 
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min in the n + beam and <~150 electrons/min in the yr 
beam with background of the order of 1 count/min. 

In the present investigation, the 1-2 pulse initiates a 
gate of duration T=\.25 ^sec. This gate is delayed by 
/i= 0.75 Msec and placed in coincidence with the electron 
detector. Thus the system counts electrons of energy 
>25 Mev which are born between 0.75 and 2.0 Msec 
after the muon has come to rest in carbon. Consider 
now the possibility that the muons are created in 
reaction (1) with large polarization in the direction of 
motion. If the gyromagnetic ratio is 2.0, these will 
maintain their polarization throughout the trajectory. 
Assume now that the processes of slowing down, stop- 
ping, and the microsecond of waiting do not depolarize 
the muons. In this case, the electrons emitted from the 
target may have an angular asymmetry about the 
polarization direction, e.g., for spin J of the form 
1+a cosO. In the absence of any vertical magnetic field, 
the counter system will sample this distribution at 
0=100°. We now apply a small vertical field in the 
magnetically shielded enclosure about the target, which 
causes the muons to precess at a rate of (fi/sh)H 
radians per sec. The probability distribution in angle is 
carried around with the M-spin. In this manner we can, 
with a fixed counter system, sample the entire distribu- 
tion by plotting counts as a function of magnetizing 
current for a given time delay. A typical run is shown 
in Fig. 2. As an example of a systematic check, we have 
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reduced the absorber in the telescope to 5 in. so that the 
end-of-range of the main pion beam occurred at the 
carbon target. The electron rate rose accordingly by a 
factor of 10, indicating that now electrons were arising 
from muons isotropically emitted by pions at rest in 
the carbon. No variation in counting rate with mag- 
netizing current was then observed, the ratio of the 
rate for 7" =+0.170 amp to that for /= -0.150 amp, 
for example, being 0.989±0.028. The highest field pro- 
duced at the target was ~50 gauss which generates a 
stray field outside of the magnetic shield of <^ the 



cyclotron fringing field of 20 gauss. The only conceiv- 
able effect of the magnetizing current is the precession 
of muon spins and we are, therefore, led to conclusions 
I-IV as necessary consequences of these observations. 
The solid curve in Fig. 2 is a theoretical fit to a 
distribution 1— § cosfl, where 

(1) the gyromagnetic ratio is taken to be +2.00 ;'" 

(2) the angular breadth of the electron telescope and 
the gate-width smearing are folded in, as well as (to 
first order) the exponential decay rate of muons within 
the gate ; 

(3) the small residual cyclotron stray field (up for 
Fig. 2, the positive magnetizing current producing a 
down field) is included. This has the accidental effect of 
converting the 100° initial angle (ff=0) to 89° as in 
Fig. 2. We note that this experiment establishes only a 
lower limit to the magnitude of a, since the percent 
polarization at the time of decay is not known. If 
polarization is complete, a= -0.33±0.03. 

Proof of the 2ir symmetry of the distribution and the 
sign of the moment was obtained by shifting the 
electron counters to 65° with respect to the incident 
muon direction. The repetition of a magnetizing run 
yielded a curve as in Fig. 2 but shifted to the right by 
0.075 ampere (5.9 gauss) corresponding to a precession 
angle of 37°, in agreement with the spatial rotation of 
the counter system. Thus we are led to conclusions V 
and VI. 

A specific model, the two-component neutrino theory, 
has been proposed by Lee and Yang 3 in an attempt to 
introduce parity nonconservation naturally into ele- 
mentary particle theory. This theory predicts, for our 
experimental arrangement and on the basis of 1.86 
for the integrated spectrum (Fig. 2), a ratio of the 
order of 2.5 for energies greater than 35 Mev. We have 
increased the amount of absorber in the electron tele- 
scope to exclude electrons of less than <~35 Mev. The 
resulting peak-to-valley ratio was then observed to be 
1.92±0.19. u 

We have also detected asymmetry in negative muon 
decay and have verified that the moment is negative 
and roughly equal to that of the positive muon. 7 The 
asymmetry in this case is also peaked backwards. 

Various other materials were investigated for n + 
mesons. Nuclear emulsion as a target was found to have 
a significantly weaker asymmetry (peak-to-valley ratio 
of 1.40±0.07) and it is interesting to note that this did 
not increase with reduced delay and gate width. Neither 
was there any evidence for an altered moment. It seems 
possible that polarized positive and negative muons will 
become a powerful tool for exploring magnetic fields in 
nuclei (even in Pb, 2% of the m~ decay into electrons 9 ), 
atoms, and interatomic regions. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the essential role of 
Professor Tsung-Dao Lee in clarifying for us the papers 
of Lee and Yang. We are also indebted to Professor 
C. S. Wu 6 for reports of her preliminary results in the 
Co 60 experiment which played a crucial part in the 
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1 The Fierz-Pauli theory for spin 1 particles predicts a g value 
of f. See F. J. Belinfante, Phys. Rev. 92, 997 (1953). 
»V. Fitch and J. Rainwater. Phys "— m ~" >A """' 
• M. Weinrich and L. M. Ledermi 

Research, Geneva, 1956). 

10 The field interval, AH, between peak and valley in Fig. 2 
gii the magn ,„ mo. nt direct] b ■,~" h)ll\ r,r.' = - 



11 Note added in proof.— Vie have now observed an energy 

by the two componei i uti I ry U-^e+v+v) with 

derivative coupling. The peak-to-valley ratios for electr 
traversing 9.3 g/cm«, 15.6 g/cm*, and 19.8 g/cm« of graphite 
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Nuclear Emulsion Evidence for Parity 
Nonconservation in the Decay Chain 



(Received January 17, 1957) 

LEE and Yang 1 recently re-examined the problem as 
to whether parity is conserved in nature and 
emphasized the fact that one actually lacks experi- 
mental evidence in support of this most natural 
hypothesis in the case of weak interactions (such as 
/3 decay). Violation of parity conservation can be 
inferred essentially only by measuring the probability 
distribution of some pseudoscalar quantity, e.g., of the 
projection of a polar vector along an axial vector, and 
measurements of this kind had not been reported. Lee 
and Yang suggested several experiments in which a 
spin direction is available as a suitable axial vector; 
in particular, they pointed out that the initial direction 
of motion of the muon in the process jr— >m+ v can serve 
for this purpose, as the muon will be produced with 
its spin axis along its initial line of motion if the Hamil- 
tonian responsible for this process does not have the cus- 
tomary invariance properties. If parity is further not 
conserved in the process /»— >e+2c, then a forward- 
backward asymmetry in the distribution of angles W{6) 
between this initial direction of motion and the momen- 
tum, p,., of the decay electron is predicted. 

It is easy to observe the pertinent correlation by 
bringing ir + mesons to rest in a nuclear emulsion in 
which the m + meson also stops. One has only to bear in 
mind two facts: (1) even weak magnetic fields, such as 
the fringing field of a cyclotron, can obliterate a real 
effect, as the precession frequency of a Dirac n meson is 
(2.8/207)X10 6 sec-'/gauss; (2) M + can form "muon- 
ium," i.e., (m + «~), and the formation of this atom 
can be an additional source of depolarization, both 
through its internal hyperfine splitting and the preces- 
sion of its total magnetic moment around the external 
field. In the absence of specific experiments on muonium 
formation, one can perhaps be guided by analogous 
data on positronium in solids. 2 - 3 

With these facts in mind, we exposed (in early 
October, 1956) nuclear emulsion pellicles (1 mm thick) 
to a jr+ beam of the University of Chicago synchro- 
cyclotron. The pellicles were contained inside three 
concentric tubular magnetic shields and subject to 
<4X10" 3 gauss. Over 1300 complete T-p—e decays 
have been recorded to date, and the space angle 6 
defined above has been calculated for each. From these 
preliminary data we find 4 

If \W(0)\da-f \W(0)\dil\/f W(0)da 






W(0) = l-O.12cos0, 

i.e., the presence of an excess in the backward hemis- 
phere to a 95% confidence level. This effect agrees in 
sign and magnitude with one observed in a recent 
analogous experiment 6 performed electronically at 
Columbia University. 

In connecting our result with basic theoretical 
principles, one has to remember (a) that the asymmetry 
observed here is only a lower limit owing to the possi- 
bility of muonium formation 6 and other conceivable 
depolarization effects; (b) that existence of an asym- 
metry implies the joint violation of parity conservation 
and charge conjugation invariance rather than of parity 

In view of the intrinsic importance of the subject, 
we consider it worthwhile to present our data at this 
preliminary stage. 

We would like to thank the Columbia workers, in 
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particular R. L. Garwin, for communicating their un- 
published results to us. We are grateful to R. Oehme 
for illuminating theoretical discussions and to R. Levi- 
Setti for criticism of the experimental techniques. 

Naval Research and the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

t For technical reasons, this Letter could not be published in 
,i. mi issue as th >f G in, Led i, and Weinrich 

Phvs. Rev. 105, 1415 (1957). 

D. Lee and C. N. Yang, Phys. Rev. 104, 254 (1956). 
Berko and F. Hereford, Revs. Modern Phys. 28, 299 (1956). 
Telegdi, Sens, Yovanovitch, and Warshaw, Phys. Rev. 104, 
(1956). 
Note added in proof.— Prom 2000 events, we get for this ratio 
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Parity and the Polarization of Electrons 
from Co 60 f 

H. Fraueneeldex, R. Bobone, E. von Goelee, N. Levine, 

H. R. Lewis, R. N. Peacock, A. Rossi, and G. De Pasquali 

University of Illinois, Vrha.no,, Illinois 

(Received March 1, 1957) 

LEE and Yang 1 recently proposed that parity may 
not be conserved in weak interactions and sug- 
gested various experiments to verify their hypothesis. 
Two of the experiments have since been performed with 
positive result — the asymmetry of the electron emission 
from aligned nuclei 8 and the polarization of muons. 3,4 
In a second paper, 5 Lee and Yang discuss a two-compo- 
nent theory of the neutrino and consider some more 
experimental tests. Among these, they list the measure- 
ment of momentum and polarization of electrons 
emitted in beta decay. If parity is not conserved, the 
electrons should be longitudinally polarized. For tensor 



and scalar interaction, the degree of polarization is 
simply equal to (»/c). 6 ' 7 We have found this polarization 
in the case of Co 60 . 

The observation of the expected longitudinal polari- 
zation of the electrons is difficult. However, by means of 
an electrostatic deflector, the longitudinal polarization 
can be transformed into a transverse one. 8 The trans- 
verse polarization can be measured by scattering the 
electrons with a thin foil of a high-Z material (Mott 
scattering). Because of the spin-orbit interaction, the 
elastically scattered electrons show a strong left-right 
asymmetry, especially at scattering angles between 90° 
and ISO 0 . 9 From this measurable asymmetry, the initial 
longitudinal polarization can be calculated. 

The experimental arrangement is housed in a cylin- 
drical vacuum chamber of 30-cm diameter. The elec- 
trons from a Co s0 source are deflected in a cylindrical 
electrostatic field (radius of curvature 6 cm) by about 
108° and then impinge on the scattering foil. The left- 
right asymmetry of electrons scattered into the angular 
interval 95° to 140° is measured with two end-window 
Geiger counters (3.5 mg/cm 2 mica windows). Two 
electroplated Co 60 sources are used, one of about 1 mC 
strength on aluminum (1.7 mg/cm 2 ), the other of 6 mC 
strength on a silver-covered rubber hydrochloride film 
(0.6 mg/cm 2 ). The electrostatic deflector is designed 
so that electrons of about 100-kev energy completely 
change their polarization from longitudinal to trans- 
verse. The scattering foils (0.05 mg/cm 2 gold, 0.15 
mg/cm 2 gold, 1.7 mg/cm 2 aluminum, all backed by 0.9 
mg/cm 2 Mylar) can be interchanged from the outside. 

For an ideal arrangement, the left-right asymmetry in 
the counters would be L/R=[l+Pa(e)~]/[1-Pa(.e)y<> 
P is the initial longitudinal polarization of the electrons 
and a(B) the polarization asymmetry factor after 
scattering by an angle $ in the analyzer foil. In the 
actual experiment, however, the determination of P 
from L/R involves corrections for (1) the asymmetry 
of the two counters, (2) the finite extension of scatterer 
and counters, and (3) incomplete transformation from 
longitudinal to transverse polarization. The first cor- 
rection was performed experimentally by using the 
nearly isotropic scattering from aluminum foils; the 
second and third corrections were calculated in a first 
approximation. A correction for depolarization in the 
source and the analyzer was neglected completely. 

The results of some runs are given in Table I. Even 
though these data are only very preliminary, some 
conclusions can be drawn. 
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1. The violation of parity conservation is obvious. 
Every run (about five in addition to the ones shown in 
Table I) shows a definite left-right asymmetry. 

2. The negative sign of the polarization P indicates 
that the beta particles are polarized in the direction 
opposite to their momentum. This conclusion agrees 
with the experiment of Wu et al. 2 

3. The values of P are not in disagreement with the 
two-component theory, which gives P= —v/c. The de- 
viations, especially at lower energies, can easily be due 
to depolarization in the source and in the analyzer. 
More accurate measurements and further investigation 
of the corrections are required for a detailed comparison 
between theory and experiment. 

We are very much indebted to Dr. J. Weneser for 
many illuminating discussions. 

t Assisted by the joint program of the Office of Naval Research 
and the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

1 T. D. Lee and C. N. Yang, Phys. Rev. 104, 254 (1956). 

2 Wu, Ambler, Haywa- 1, Hoppc nd Hudson, Phys. Rev. 105, 
1413 (1957). 

" J, I, Friedman and V. L. T 

'Garwin, Lederman, and 
(1957). 

» T. D. Lee and C. N. Yang, Phys. Rev. 105, 1671 (1957). 

« L. Landau (to be published). 

' Jackson. Treiman, and Wyld (to be published). 
'i r/olhc Revs. Modern PI 8,2 1956) 

' N Sherm m, Phys Rev. 103, 1601 (1956). 

i° We use P= (/+-/_)/(/++/_), where /+ is the intensity 
electrons polarized along their initial momenta and J_ is t 
intensity of electrons polarized in the opposite direction. \ 
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Helicity of Neutrinos* 

M. GOLDHABER, L. GRODZINS, AND A. W. SUNYAR 

Brookhaven National Laboratory, Upton, New York 
(Received December 11, 1957) 

A COMBINED analysis of circular polarization and 
resonant scattering of y rays following orbital 
electron capture measures the helicity of the neutrino. 
We have carried out such a measurement with Eu 152ra , 
which decays by orbital electron capture. If we assume 
the most plausible spin-parity assignment for this 
isomer compatible with its decay scheme, 1 0 — , we find 
that the neutrino is "left-handed," i.e., <r,-p»~ — 1 
(negative helicity). 

Our method may be illustrated by the following 
simple example: take a nucleus A (spin 7=0) which 
decays by allowed orbital electron capture, to an 
excited state of a nucleus 73(7=1), from which a y ray 
is emitted to the ground state of 73(7=0). The condi- 
tions necessary for resonant scattering are best fulfilled 
for those y rays which are emitted opposite to the 
neutrino, which have an energy comparable to that of 
the neutrino, and which are emitted before the recoil 
energy is lost. Since the orbital electrons captured by a 
nucleus are almost entirely s electrons (K, Li, ■ ■ ■ elec- 
trons of spin S = J) , the substates of the daughter nucleus 
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B, formed when a neutrino is emitted in the Z direction, 
are m= — 1, 0 if the neutrino has positive helicity, and 
m~+l, 0 if the neutrino has negative helicity. In 
either case, the helicity of the y ray emitted in the 
(— -Z) direction is the same as that of the neutrino. 
Thus, a measurement of the circular polarization of 
the 7 rays which are resonant-scattered by the nu- 
cleus B, yields directly the helicity of the neutrino, if 
one assumes only the well-established conservation 
laws of momentum and angular momentum. 

To carry out this measurement we have used a 
nucleus which appears to have the properties postulated 
in the example given: 63 Eu 152m (9.3 hr). It probably has 
spin 0 and odd parity. 1 It decays to an excited state of 
62Sm 162 (l-) with emission of neutrinos which have an 
energy of 840 kev in the most prominent case of 
X-electron capture. This is followed by an El 7-ray 
re ground state (0+). The 
of (3±l)X10-» sec, as 



The effectiveness of this magnetic shield was demon- 
strated by check experiments with a Cs 137 7-ray source 
in a manner similar to that described previously. 2 No 
significant effect of magnetic field reversal on the photo- 
multiplier output was noticed when two narrow ac- 
ceptance channels were set on the steeply sloping low- 
and high-energy wings of the 661-kev photopeak, 
respectively. 

The source was produced by bombarding ~10 mg of 
EU2O3 in the Brookhaven reactor. In typical runs the 
intensity varied from 50-100 mC. Nine runs varying 
in length from 3 to 9 hours were carried out. The 
scattered radiation is shown in Fig. 2. It contains both 
y rays emitted from the 960-kev state (960 and 840 
kev). Counts were accumulated simultaneously in 3 
channels A, B, and C as shown in Fig. 2. A cycle of 
field reversals was used such that the decay corrections 
were negligible. No effects of field reversal or decay 
were noticed in channel C. Channel A exhibited a 
possible small magnetic field effect which was less than 
one-tenth of that observed in channel B. In channel B, 
which bracketed the photopeaks, a total of ~3X10 6 
counts were accumulated. In 6 runs carried out in the 
arrangement shown in Fig. 1, an effect 6= (A'_— N + )f 
!(iV_-HV+) = +O.O17±0.O03 was found in channel B 
after the nonresonant background had been subtracted. 
Here N + is defined as the counting rate with the mag- 
netic field pointing up, and N- as the counting rate 
with the field pointing down. 
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3 place before the 
momentum of the recoil nucleus has changed appre- 

The experimental arrangement used is shown in 
Fig. 1. The Eu 162 ™ source is inserted inside an electro- 
magnet which is alternately (every three minutes) 
magnetized in the up or down direction. The 7 rays 
which pass through the magnet are resonant-scattered 
from a Sm 2 0 3 scatterer (26.8% Sm 1M ), and detected in 
a 2-in.X3i-in. cylindrical Nal(Tl) scintillation counter. 
The photomultiplier (RCA 6342) is magnetically 
shielded by an iron cylinder and a mu-metal shield. 
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The magnet response was tested with the brems- 
strahlung from a Sr 90 +Y M source, for which the helicity 
is negative, 2 <r y -p y = — 1. Eu 152m runs were made with 
both solid and dissolved sources (HC1 solution), and 
both gave similar results. The effective path length of 
the 960-kev 7 ray in the magnet was somewhat un- 
certain, partly because of the extent of the source and 
partly because of a lack of knowledge of the field 
distribution in the return path. We estimate that the 
average path is equivalent to 3±0.3 mean free paths in 
fully magnetized iron. From this we expect an effect of 
5= ±0.025 with an accuracy of 10%, if the 960-kev 
7 rays are 100% circularly polarized, with the — sign 
corresponding to positive helicity (spin parallel to their 
direction of propagation) and the + sign to negative 
helicity. Thus we find that in our case the 7 rays are 
(68±14%) circularly polarized, and that their helicity 
is negative. As a further check, 3 runs were carried out 
with a shorter magnet of length 3\ in. with the source 
on top of the magnet. In this case also a negative 
helicity was found, the circular polarization being 
(66±15%). 

From the energy of the neutrinos emitted, the width 
of the 7-ray line, and the fact that the circular polariza- 
tion varies with the direction of emission of the 7 ray 
relative to the neutrino as cost), we calculate that a 
circular polarization, which in the ideal case discussed 
above would be 100%, would be reduced to ~7S%. This 
should be further reduced to a slight extent because of 
the effect of thermal motion and because some 7 rays 
are emitted after the recoil has changed momentum. 
Thus our result seems compatible with spin 0— for 
Eu 162m , and 100% negative helicity of the neutrinos 
emitted in orbital electron capture. 3 

In all formulations of /3-decay theory no distinction 
is made between the neutrino emitted in orbital electron 
capture and that emitted in /3+ decay. Taken together 
with the fact that the helicity of the positrons in a 
Gamow-Teller transition is positive 4 or with the fact 
that positrons are emitted from oriented nuclei in the 
direction in which the nuclear spin is pointing, 5 our 
result indicates that the Gamow-Teller interaction is 
axial vector (A) for positron emitters, in agreement with 
the conclusions of Hermannsfeldt et al.' These authors 
show that all recoil experiments with /3 + emitters are 
compatible with AV, but not with TS interactions 
which have been reported for /3~ emitters (largely based 
on He 6 recoil experiments). 7 The AV combination may 
be compatible with lepton conservation and a universal 
Fermi interaction as pointed out by Sudarshan and 
Marshak 8 and by Feynman and Gell-Mann. 9 This view 
is strengthened by the recent results showing positive 
helicity for the positrons from n+ decay. 10 It would 
therefore seem desirable to apply the method described 
here to a /3~ emitter in order to determine the helicity 
of the antineutrino. Although the analysis of such an 
experiment is considerably more complicated, it may 
prove possible to reach a decision between A and T, 
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which is independent of the "classical" recoil ex- 
periments. 

We wish to thank J. Weneser for many valuable 
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Free Antineutrino Absorption Cross Section. I. Measurement of the Free 
Antineutrino Absorption Cross Section by Protons* 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

DETERMINATION of the cross 
^ reaction: antineutrino (») on a 
d a positron (/5+) and a neutron (re) 



(1) 



permits a check to be made on the combination of 
fundamental parameters on which the cross section 
depends. Implicit in a theoretical prediction of the 
cross section are (1) the principle of microscopic 
reversibility, (2) the spin of the v, (3) the particular 
neutrino theory employed : e.g., two- or four-component, 
(4) the neutron half-life arid its decay electron spectrum. 
and (5) the spectrum of the incident p's. 

An experiment which was performed 
antineutrinos from a fission reactor 1 yielded 
mate value for this cross section. Following this work, 
however (and prior to the parity developments involved 
in point 3), the equipment was modified in order to 
obtain a better value of the cross section. The modifica- 
tion consisted in the addition of a cadmium salt of 
2-ethylhexanoic acid to the scintillator solution 2 of one 
of the detectors of reference 1, utilizing the protons of 
the solution as targets for antineutrinos, and making 
the necessary changes in circuitry to observe both 
positrons and neutron captures in the detector resulting 
from antineutrino-induced beta decay in the detector. 
In addition, a second detector used in the experiment 
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of reference 1 was now used as an anticoincidence 
shield against cosmic-ray-induced backgrounds, and 
tatii hie] ling inert .. 1 by provision of a water 

ii. i i t 12 im h iln. '. ii lo -ili targi del toi 

The delayed-t lenc. rant ra i illing from the 

positron pulse followed by the capture of the neulrou 
was observed as a function of reactor power, and an 
analysis of the reactor-associated signal yielded, in 
addition to an independent identification of the free 
antineutrino, a measure of the cross section for the 
reaction arid a spectrum of first-pulse (or j>) energies. 

ii i 1 n ii ii i i iii i iply rel 1 to 
the /3 + spectrum, the measurement yields an anti- 
neutrino spectrum above the 1.8-Mev reaction thresh- 
old. The spectrum is, however, seriously degraded by 
" . the detector. 

This experiment was identical in principle with that 
performed at Hanford in 195.3. 3 It was, however, 
definitive from the point of view of antineutrino 
identification (whereas the Hanford experiment was 
not) because of a series of technical improvements, 
coupled with the better shielding against cosmic rays 
achieved by going underground. The improvements 
con i . '1 in the u • oi n isolated power supply to 
In. mi h electrical noise from nearby machinery, better 
shielding from the reactor gamma-ray and neutron 
background, a more complete anticoincidence shield 
against charged cosmic rays through the use of a liquid 
scintillation detector, and use of a large detector 
containing 6.5 times as many proton targets. 4 In 
addition, oscilloscopic presentation and photographic 
recording of the data assisted materially in analyzing 
the signals and rejecting electrical noise. 

n, Jr., Phys. Rev. 90, 492 (1953). 
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Ref. 6.8: Two Neutrinos 
PHYSICAL REVIEW LETTERS 



G. Danby, J-M. Gaillard, K. Goulianos, L. M. Lederman, N. Mistry, 
M. Schwartz, t and J. Steinbergert 



In the course of an experiment at the Brook- 
haven AGS, we have observed the interaction 
of high -energy neutrinos with matter. These 
neutrinos were produced primarily as the resul 
of the decay of the pion: 

**-,** +0Vv). (i; 



duce ji mesons but do not produce electrons, am 
hence are very likely different from the neutrinc 
involved in 0 decay and (2) approximate cross 

Behavior of cross section as a function of en- 
ergy. The Fermi theory of weak interactions 
which works well at low energies implies a cros 
section for weak interactions which increases as 
phase space. Calculation indicates that weak in- 
teracting cross sections should be in the neigh- 
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borhood of 10^ B cm a at about 1 BeV. Lee and 
Yang 1 first calculated the detailed cr 



?♦>-»+ *l + , (3) 

using the vector form factor deduced from elec- 
tron scattering results and assuming the axial 
vector form factor to be the same as the vector 
form factor. Subsequent work has been done by 
Yamaguchi ! and Cabbibo and Gatto. 5 These cal- 
culations have been used as standards for com- 
parison with experiments. 

Unitarity and the absence of the decay jj -e + v. 
A major difficulty of the Fermi theory at high 
energies is the necessity that it break down be- 
fore the cross section reaches 77X 2 , violating 
unitarity. This breakdown must occur below 
300 BeV in the center of mass. This difficulty 
may be avoided if an intermediate boson medi- 
ates the weak interactions. Feinberg 4 pointed 
out, however, that such a boson implies a branch- 
ing ratio (fi -e + 7 )/{m - e + v* v) of the order of 
10"*, unless the neutrinos associated with muons 
are different from those associated with elec- 
trons. 5 Lee and Yang 6 have subsequently noted 
that any general mechanism which would pre- 
serve unitarity should lead toaji-e +y branch- 
ing ratio not too different from the above. Inas- 
much as the branching ratio is measured to be 
SlO'V the hypothesis that the two neutrinos may 



be different has found some favor. It is expected 
that if there is only one type of neutrino, then 
neutrino interactions should produce muons and 
electrons in equal abundance. In the event that 
there are two neutrinos, there is no reason to 
expect any electrons at all. 

The feasibility of doing neutrino experiments 
at accelerators was proposed independently by 
Pontecorvo 8 and Schwartz. 9 It was shown that 
the fluxes of neutrinos available from accelera- 
tors should produce of the order of several events 
per day per 10 tons of detector. 

The essential scheme of the experiment Is as 
follows: A neutrino "beam" is generated by de- 
cay in flight of pions according to reaction (1). 
The pions are produced by 15-BeV protons strik- 
ing a beryllium target at one end of a 10-ft long 
Straight section. The resulting entire flux of 
particles moving in the general direction of the 
detector strikes a 13.5-m thick iron shield wall 
at a distance of 21 m from the target. Neutrino 
interactions are observed in a 10 -ton aluminum 
spark chamber located behind this shield. 

The line of flight of the beam from target to 
detector makes an angle of 7.5° with respect to 
the internal proton direction (see Fig. 1). The 
operating energy of 1 5 BeV is chosen to keep 
the muons penetrating the shield to a tolerable 
level. 

The number and energy spectrum of neutrinos 
from reaction (1} can be rather well calculated, 
on the basis of measured pion-production rates 10 
and the geometry. The expected neutrino flux 
from n decay is shown in Fig. 2. Also shown is 
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FIG. 2. Energy spectrum of neutrinos expected in 
the arrangement of Fig. 1 for 25-BeV protons on Be. 



an estimate of neutrinos from the decay K - (f 
* i»{P). Various checks were performed to com- 
pare the targeting efficiency (fraction of circulat- 
ing beam that interacts in the target) during the 
neutrino run with the efficiency during the beam 
survey run. (We believe this efficiency to be 
close to 70%.) The pion-neutrino flux is con- 
sidered reliable to approximately 30% down to 
300 MeV/c, but the flux below this momentum 
does not contribute to the results we wish to 
present. 

The main shielding wall thickness, 13.5 m for 
most of the run, absorbs strongly interacting 
particles by nuclear interaction and muons up 
to 1 7 BeV by Ionization loss. The absorption 
mean free path in iron for pions of 3, 6, and 
9 BeV has been measured to be less than 0.24 
m. 11 Thus the shield provides an attenuation 
of the order of 10" 21 for strongly interacting 
particles. This attenuation is more than suf- 
ficient to reduce these particles to a level com- 
patible with this experiment. The background 
of strongly interacting particles within the de- 
tector shield probably enters through the con- 
crete floor and roof of the 5. 5-m thick side wall. 
Indications of such leaks were, in fact, obtained 
during the early phases of the experiment and 
the shielding subsequently improved. The argu- 
ment that our observations are not induced by 
strongly interacting particles will also be made 
on the basis of the detailed structure of the data. 
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The spark chamber detector consists of an ar- 
ray of tO one -ton modules. Each unit has 9 alu- 
minum plates 44 in. x44 in. xi in. thick, sepa- 
rated by |-in. Lucite spacers. Each module is 
driven by a specially designed high-pressure 
spark gap and the entire assembly triggered as 
described below. The chamber will be more 
fully described elsewhere. Figure 3 illustrates 
the arrangement of coincidence and anticoinci- 
dence cuunters. Top, back, and front anticoinci- 
dence sheets (a total of 50 counters, each 48 in. 
xll in. x^ in.) are provided to reduce the effect 
of cosmic rays and AGS -produced muons which 
penetrate the shield. The top slab is shielded 
against neutrino events by 6 in. of steel and the 
back slab by 3 ft of steel and lead. 

Triggering counters were inserted between 
adjacent chambers and at the end (see Fig. 3), 
These consist of pairs of counters, 48 in. xll In. 
xf in., separated by J in. of aluminum, and in 
fast coincidence. Four sucli pairs cover a cham- 
ber; 40 are employed in all. 

The AGS at 1 5 BeV operates with a repetition 
period of 1.2 sec. A rapid beam deflector drives 
the protons onto the 3 -in. thick Be target over 
a period of 20- 30 jisec. The radiation during 
this interval has rf structure, the individual 
bursts being 20 nsec wide, the separation 220 
nsec. This structure is employed to reduce 
the total "on" time and thus minimize cosmic - 
ray background. A Cerenkov counter exposed 




FIG. 3. Spark chamber and cou 
4 are the triggering slabs; B, C, 
dcnce slabs. This is the from vie 
camera stereo system. 



<t arrangement. 
1 D are anticoinei- 
seen by the four- 
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to the pions in the neutrino "beam" provides a 
train of 30-nsec gates, which is placed in co- 
incidence with the triggering events. The cor- 
rect phasing is verified by raising the machine 
energy to 25 BeV and counting the high-energy 
muons which now penetrate the shield. The 
tight timing also serves the useful function of 
reducing sensitivity to low -energy neutrons which 
diffuse into the detector room. The trigger con- 
sists of a fast twofold coincidence in any of the 
40 coincidence pairs in anticoincidence with the 
anticoincidence shield. Typical operation yields 
about 10 triggers per hour. Half the photographs 
are blank, the remainder consist of AGS muons 
entering unprotected faces of the chamber, cosmic 
rays, and "events. " In order to verify the oper- 
ation of circuits and the gap efficiency of the 
chamber, cosmic-ray test runs are conducted 
every four hours. These consist of triggering 
on almost horizontal cosmic -ray muons and re- 
cording the results both on film and on Land 
prints for rapid inspection (see Fig. 4). 

A convenient monitor for this experiment is the 
number of circulating protons in the AGS machine. 
Typically, the AGS operates at a level of 2-4x10" 
protons per pulse, and 3000 pulses per hour. In 
an exposure of 3.48x10" protons, we have counted 
113 events satisfying the following geometric 
criteria: The event originates within a fiducial 
volume whose boundaries lie 4 in. from the front 
and back walls of the chamber and 2 in. from the 
top and bottom walls. The first two gaps must 
not fire, in order to exclude events whose origins 
lie outside the chambers, fn addition, in the case 
of events consisting of a single track, an extrapo- 
lation of the track backwards (towards the neu- 
trino source) for two gaps must also remain with- 
in the fiducial volume. The production angle of 
these single tracks relative to the neutrino line 
of flight must be less than 60°. 

These 113 events may be classified further 
as follows: 
(a) 49 short single tracks. These are single 




tracks whose visible momentum, if interpreted 
as muons, is less than 300 MeV/c. These pre- 
sumably Include some energetic muons which 
leave the chamber. They also include low -ener- 
gy neutrino events and the bulk of the neutron 
produced background. Of these, 19 have 4 sparks 
or less. The second half of the run (1.7 xlO 17 
protons) with improved shielding yielded only 
three tracks in this category. We will not con- 
sider these as acceptable "events." 

(b) 34 "single muons" of more than 300 MeV/c. 
These include tracks which, if interpreted as 
muons, have a visible range in the chambers 
such that their momentum is at least 300 MeV/c. 
The origin of these events must not be accom- 
panied by more than two extraneous sparks. The 
latter requirement means that we include among 
"single tracks" events showing a small recoil. 
The 34 events are tabulated as a function of 
momentum in Table I. Figure 5 illustrates 3 
"single muon" events. 

(c) 22 "vertex" events. A vertex event is one 
whose origin is characterized by more than one 
track. All of these events show a substantial 
energy release. Figure 6 illustrates some of 
these. 

(d) 8 "showers. " These are all the remaining 
events. They are in general single tracks, too 
irregular in structure to be typical of ji mesons, 
and more typical of electron or photon showers. 
From these 8 "showers," for purposes of com- 
parison with (b), we may select a group of 6 
which are so located that their potential range 
within the chamber corresponds to u mesons 

in excess of 300 MeV/c. 

In the following, only the 56 energetic events 
of type (b) (long m's) and type (c) (vertex events) 
will be referred to as "events." 

Arguments on the neutrino origin of the ob- 
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FIG. 6. Vertex events. (A) Single muon of p^> 
MeV and ctectron-type track; (B> possible ox.imp] 
two niuons, both leave chamber; (C> four prong st 
one long track of p^ > 600 MeV/c. 



served "events." 

1. The "events" are not produced by cosmic 
rays. Muons from cosmic rays which stop in 
the chamber can and do simulate neutrino events. 
This background is measured experimentally by 
running with the AGS machine off on the same 
triggering arrangement except for the Cerenkov 
gating requirement. The actual triggering rate 
then rises from 10 per hour to 80 per second 
(a dead -time circuit prevents jamming of the 
spark chamber). In 1800 cosmic-ray photographs 
thus obtained, 21 would be accepted as neutrino 
events. Thus 1 in 90 cosmic -ray events is neu- 
trino-like. Cerenkov gating and the short AGS 
pulse effect a reduction by a factor of -10~ e 
since the circuits are "on" for only 3.5 jasec 
per pulse. In fact, for the body of data repre- 
sented by Table I, a total of 1.6 xl0 B pulses 
were counted. The equipment was therefore 
sensitive lor a total time of 5.5 sec. This should 
lead to 5.5 x 80 = 440 cosmic -ray tracks which 
is consistent with observation. Among these, 
there should be 5t 1 cosmic -ray induced "events." 
These are almost evident in the small asym- 
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metry seen in the angular distributions of Fig. 

1. The remaining 51 events cannot be the 
result of cosmic rays. 

2. The "events" are not neutron produced. 
Several observations contribute to this con- 
clusion. 

(a! The origins of all the observed events are 
uniformly distributed over the fiduciary volume, 
with the obvious bias against the last chamber 
induced by the p ^ > 300 MeV/c requirement. 
Thus there is no evidence for attenuation, al- 
though the mean free path for nuclear inter- 
action in aluminum is 40 cm and for electro- 
magnetic interaction 9 cm. 
(b) The front iron shield is so thick that we can 
expect less than 10~* neutron induced reactions 
in the entire run from neutrons which have pen- 
etrated this shield. This was checked by re- 
moving 4 ft of iron from the front of the thick 
shield. If our events were due to neutrons in 
line with the target, the event rate would have 
increased by a factor of one hundred. No such 
effect was observed (see Table II). If neutrons 
penetrate the shield, it must be from other di- 
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3. The single particles produced show little or 
no nuclear interaction and are therefore presumed 



. The secondaries would reflect this 
directionality. The observed angular distribution 
of single track events is shown in Fig. 7. Except 
for the small cosmic-ray contribution to the ver- 
tical plane projection, both projections are 
peaked about the line of flight to the target, 
(c) If our 29 single track events (excluding cos- 
mic-ray background) were pions produced by 
neutrons, we would have expected, on the basis 
of known production cross sections, of the order 
of 15 single 7i°'s to have been produced. No cases 
of unaccompanied 7r°'s have been observed. 



:e II. ] 
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of our data, obtained after some shielding im- 
provements were effected. A total traversal of 
820 cm of aluminum by single tracks was ob- 
served, but no "clear" case of nuclear inter- 
action such as large angle or charge exchange 
scattering was seen. In a spark chamber cali- 
bration experiment at the Cosmotron, it was 
found that for 400-MeV pions the mean free path 
for "clear" nuclear interactions in the chamber 
(as distinguished from stoppings) is no more 
than 100 cm of aluminum. We Should, therefore, 
have observed of the order of 8 "clear" inter- 
actions; instead we observed none. The mean 
free path for the observed single tracks is then 
more than 8 times the nuclear mean free path. 

Included in the count are 5 tracks which stop 
in the chamber. Certainly a fraction of the 
neutrino secondaries must be expected to be 
produced with such small momentum that they 
would stop in the chamber. Thus, none of these 
stoppings may, in fact, be nuclear interactions. 
But even if all stopping tracks are considered 
to represent nuclear interactions, the mean 
free path of the observed single tracks must be 
4 nuclear mean free paths. 

The situation in the case of the earlier data is 
more complicated. We suspect that a fair fraction 
of the short single tracks then observed are, in 
fact, protons produced in neutron collisions. 
However, similar arguments can be made also 
for these data which convince us that the energetic 
single track events observed then are also non- 
interacting. 12 

It is concluded that the observed single track 
events are muons, as expected from neutrino 



e due to the decay 



These should bi 



4. The observed 
products of pions ai 
background run, 4 ft of iron were removed from 
the main shield and replaced by a similar quanti- 
ty of lead placed as close to the target as feasi- 
ble. Thus, the detector views the target through 
the same number of mean free paths of shielding 
material. However, the path available for pions 
to decay is reduced by a factor of 8. This is the 
closest we could come to "turning off" the neu- 
trinos. The results of this run are given in 
terms of the number of events per 10 16 circulat- 
ing protons in Table II. The rate of "events" is 
reduced from 1.46±0.2 to 0.3 ±0.2 per 10 16 in- 
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cident protons. This reduction is consistent with 
that which is expected lor neutrinos which are 
the decay products of pions and K mesons. 

Are there two kinds of neutrinos? The earlier 
discussion leads us to ask if the reactions (2) 
and (3) occur with the same rate. This would 
be expected if v , the neutrino coupled to the 
muon and produced in pion decay, is the same 
as v e , the neutrino coupled to the electron and 
produced in nuclear beta decay, We discuss 
only the single track events where the distinction 
between single muon tracks of p > 300 MeV/c 
and showers produced by high-energy single 
electrons is clear. See Figs. 8 and 4 which il- 
lustrate this difference. 

We have observed 34 single muon events of 
which 5 are considered to be cosmic-ray back- 
ground. If v = j/ e , there should be of the order 
of 29 electron showers with a mean energy 
greater than 400 MeV/c. Instead, the only 
candidates which we have for such events are 
Six "showers" of qualitatively different appear- 
ance from those of Fig, 8. To argue more pre- 
cisely, we have exposed two of our one-ton 
spark chamber modules to electron beams at the 
Cosmotron, Runs were taken at various electron 
energies. From these we establish that the trig- 
gering efficiency for 400 -MeV electrons is 67%, 
As a quantity characteristic of the calibration 
showers, we have taken the total number of ob- 
served sparks. The mean number is roughly 
linear with electron energy up to 400 MeV/c. 
Larger showers saturate the two chambers 




which were available. The spark distribution 
for 400 MeV/c showers is plotted in Fig. 9, 
normalized to the §x29 expected showers. The 
six "shower" events are also plotted. It is evi- 
dent that these are not consistent with the pre- 
diction based on a universal theory with i»„ = v g . 
It can perhaps be argued that the absence of 
electron events could be understood in terms of 
the coupling of a single neutrino to the electron 
which is much weaker than that to the muon at 
higher momentum transfers, although at lower 
momentum transfers the results of (3 decay, ix 
capture, ft decay, and the ratio of v — jj + v to 
7r -e + v decay show that these couplings are 
equal. 13 However, the most plausible explana- 
tion for the absence of the electron showers, 
and the only one which preserves universality, 
is then that v * v ; i.e., that there are at least 
two types of neutrinos. This also resolves the 
problem raised by the forbiddenness of the 

It remains to n < i 

"Shower" events. All of these events were ob- 
tained in the first part of the run during conditions 
in which there was certainly some neutron back- 
ground. It is not unlikely that some of the events 
are small neutron produced stars. One or two 
could, in fact, be (j mesons. It shuuld also be 
remarked that of the order of one or two elec- 
tron events are expected from the neutrinos 
produced in the decays K *e* + v e + v° and 
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The intermediate boson. It has been pointed 
out 1 that high -energy neutrinos should serve as 
a reasonable method of investigating the exist- 
ence of an intermediate boson in the weak inter- 
actions. In recent years many of the objections 
to such a particle have been removed by the 
advent of V-A theory" and the remeasurement 
of the p value in ji decay. 15 The remaining dif- 
ficulty pointed out by Feinberg, 4 namely the ab- 
sence of the decay y. -»e +y, is removed by the 
results of this experiment. Consequently it is 
of interest to explore the extent to which our 
experiment has been sensitive to the production 
of these bosons. 

Our neutrino intensity, in particular that part 
contributed by the K -meson decays, is sufficient 
to have produced intermediate bosons if the boson 
had a mass m w less than that of the mass of the 
proton (mp). In particular, if the boson had a 
mass equal to 0.6 m,,, we should have produced 
-20 bosons by the process v+p -w + + y' + p. If 
m =m h , then we should have observed 2 such 



Indeed, of our vertex events, 5 are 
with the production of a boson. Two events, with 
two outgoing prongs, one of which is shown in 
Fig. 6(B), are consistent with both prongs being 
muons. This could correspond to the decay mode 
w + -f m + + v. One event shows four outgoing tracks, 
each of which leaves the chamber after traveling 
through 9 in. of aluminum. This might in prin- 
ciple be an example ot w + -* it + + n ~ + ii + . Another 
event, by far our most spectacular one, can be 
interpreted as having a muon, a charged pion, 
and two gamma rays presumably from a neutral 
pion. Over 2 BeV of energy release is seen in 
the chamber. This could in principle be an ex- 
ample of »' + ->• ir + + ir°. Finally, we have one event, 
Fig. 6(A), in which both a muon and an electron 
appear to leave the same vertex. If this were a 
boson production, it would correspond to the 
boson decay mode w + -*-e + + v. The alternative 
explanation for this event would require (i) that 
a neutral pion be produced with the muon; and 
(ii) that one of its gamma rays convert in the 
plate of the interaction while the other not con- 

The difficulty of demonstrating the existence 
of a boson is inherent in the poor resolution of 
the chamber. Future experiments should shed 
more light on this interesting question. 

Neutrino cross sections. We have attempted 
to compare our observations with the predicted 



reactions (2) using the theory. 1 " 3 
To include the fact that the nucleons in (2) are, 
in fact, part of an aluminum nucleus, a Monte 
Carlo calculation was performed using a simple 
Fermi model for the nucleus in order to evaluate 
the effect of the Pauli principle and nucleon mo- 
tion. This was then used to predict the number 
of "elastic" neutrino events to be expected under 
our conditions. The results agree with simpler 
s based on Fig. 2 to give, in terms 
r of circulating protons, 



Total 



0.60 events/10 16 protons, 
0.15 events/1 0 le protons, 
0.75 events/1 0 16 ± -30%. 



The observed rates, assuming all single muons 
are "elastic" and all vertex events "inelastic" 
(i.e., produced with pions) are 

"Elastic": 0.84±0.16 events/10 16 (29 events), 
"Inelastic": 0.63 ±0.14 events/10 16 (22 events). 



transfer of 350 MeV/c. The inelastic cross 
section in this region is of the same order as the 
elastic cross section. 

Neutrino flip hypothesis. Feinberg, Gursey, 
and Pais 17 have pointed out that if there were two 
different types of neutrinos, their assignment to 
muon and electron, respectively, could in prin- 
ciple be interchanged for strangeness-violating 
weak interactions. Thus it might be possible tha' 



while 



K ~|u 



This hypothesis is subject to experimental check 
by observing whether neutrinos from K 2 decay 
produce muons or electrons in our chamber. Our 
calculation of the neutrino flux from K M 2 decay 
indicates that we should have observed 5 events 
from these neutrinos. They would have an av- 
erage energy of 1.5 BeV. An electron of this 
energy would have been clearly recognizable. 
None have been seen. It seems unlikely therefore 
that the neutrino flip hypothesis is correct. 

The authors are indebted to Professor G. Fein- 
berg, Professor T. D. Lee, and Professor C. N. 
Yang for many fruitful discussions. In particular, 
we note here that the emphasis by Lee and Yang 
on the importance of the high -energy b 
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the likelihood of the ex- 
istence of two neutrinos played an important part 
in stimulating this research. 
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7 
The Neutral Kaon System 



From the discovery of the K^ to CP violation, 1956-1964, and beyond 

The development of the concept of strangeness created something of a puzzle: What is the 
nature of the K° and K ? They differ only in their strangeness, a quantity not conserved 
by the weak interactions, through which they decay. Thus, for example, they both can 
decay into n + n~ and jr + 7T~jt 0 . The explanation was given by Gell-Mann and Pais before 
parity violation was discovered. We present their proposal modified to incorporate parity 
violation, but assuming at first that the combination, CP, of charge conjugation and parity 
inversion is a good symmetry of both the weak and strong interactions. 

The K° is an eigenstate of the strong interactions, as is the K . They are antiparti- 
cles of each other so they can be transformed into each other by charge conjugation and 
thus have opposite strangeness. If there were no weak interactions, the K° and K would 
be stable and equal in mass. The weak interactions break the degeneracy and make the 
neutral kaons unstable. The particles with well-defined masses and lifetimes are the phys- 
ical states. These states are linear combinations of K° and K , the strong interaction 
eigenstates. 

Since the action of CP on a K° produces a K we can establish a phase convention by 

CP\K°) = \K°). (7.1) 

If CP is conserved, the physical eigenstates are the eigenstates of CP. These are simply 

l^) = -L[i* 0 ) + |7r°)], (7.2) 

l* 2 °) = -^ [|*°) - 1*°)] , (7.3) 

where K° has CP = + 1 and K ° has CP = -1. The decays K 0 ^ tt+tt" and K°^ 
Tt + it~ are both allowed by the weak-interaction selection rules. The jt + jt~ state with 
angular momentum zero necessarily has P — (— 1) L = +1, C — (— 1) L — +1 since both 
C and P interchange the two pions, which are in an s-wave, and thus CP — +1. It follows 
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that the K® cannot decay into jt+tt - if CP is conserved. On the other hand, a tt + jt~7Z° 
state that is entirely s-wave must have CP — — 1 because the 7r + ir~ part has CP — +1 
by the above reasoning, while the remaining jt° has CP = — 1. Since the important decay 
channel jtjt is closed to it, the K® has a longer lifetime than the K®. 

Because K° and K have well-defined strangeness and strangeness is conserved in 
hadronic collisions it is these states that are directly produced. Gell-Mann and Pais noted 
that basic quantum mechanics tells us to regard a produced K° as a superposition of the 
CP-even K® and the CP-odd K® ■ The K® portion of the state dies much more rapidly than 
the K® portion, so that after a period of time only the latter is present if the particle has 
not yet decayed. While decays into jttt or mzit are possible from either K° or K , by the 
AS — AQ rule, a decay to e + vjt~ is possible only from K°, while a decay to e~vit + 
must come from K . 

The Kj was observed in 1956 by Lande et al. using a 3-GeV beam from the Brookhaven 
Cosmotron (Ref. 7.1). A cloud chamber filled 90% with helium and 10% with argon 
was placed six meters from the interaction point. All K®s and As would have decayed 
by the time of their arrival at the cloud chamber. In the cloud chamber, forked tracks 
were observed that were kinematically unlike 6° -^tz + jt~ . It was concluded that they 
represented n ± e T v, possibly 7T ± fi T v, and occasionally jr + 7T~jt 0 . The lifetime was 
judged to be in the range 10~ 9 s < r < 10~ 6 s, whereas the short-lived K° (6) had a 
lifetime around 10~ 10 s. Additional evidence for a long-lived neutral K was obtained 
by W. F. Fry and co-workers using a K~ beam from the Bevatron with an emulsion 
target (Ref. 7.2). 

These results were followed by a more complete report by Lande, Lederman, and 
Chinowsky showing clearly the fiTtv, eitv, and 2>n modes (Ref. 7.3). They obtained further 
confirmation of the Gell-Mann-Pais prediction by noting a neutral K that interacted with 
a helium nucleus to produce E~ ppnjt + , a state with negative strangeness. The neutral 
K beam was overwhelmingly of positive strangeness initially since the threshold for 
pn — >■ pAK° is much lower than that for, say, pn — > pnK°K . Thus there was strong 
evidence for the transformation A' 0 — >• K . 

In vacuum, the time development of the K® and K® is 



- r[T/2 -=[\K°(0)) + \K (0))J, (7.4) 






|K U (0)> - | A" (0)) , (7.5) 



where mj^ and r^ are the masses and decay rates of the K® and K® ■ Here r is the proper 
time, r — t/y, t is the time measured in the laboratory, and y — (1 — /J 2 ) -1 / 2 , where 
P = v/c. Because of virtual weak transitions between the K° and K , the masses m\ and 
W2 differ slightly. If a state, I*!'), that is purely K° is produced at r — 0, it will oscillate 
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Figure 7.1. The . itry observed for A" u — > jt~e + v and K — > n + e~v as a function of 

the proper time, starting from a predominantly K° beam. The number of observed positrons is N + 
and the number of observed electrons is A' - . The interference effect seen is sensitive to the Ki — K$ 
mass difference. For large values of the proper time, the non-zero asymmetry is a CP violating effect 
and determines Re 6 [S. Gjesdal et at., Phys. Lett. 52B, 113 (1974)]. This CP violating effect was 
first observed in Refs. 7.6 and 7.7. 



between K° and K with amplitudes 



(JT°|*(T)) = _( e -i*i*-riT/2 + e -im 2 x-T 2 x/2^ (? 6) 

(^V(t)) = I( <f -''»i*-rir/2 _ e -im 2 r-r 2 r/2 y (? ?) 



These oscillations can be observed through semileptonic decays since the semileptonic 
decays are K° — *■ n~e + v and K — >■ 7T + e~iJ. An example is shown in Fig. 7.1. There the 
charge asymmetry in the decay of K° is shown as a function of the proper time. The ratio 
of "wrong sign" leptons (e~) to "right sign" leptons (e + ) from a state that is initially a K°, 
integrated over all time, is 



wrong sign _ (Ti - T 2 ) 2 + 4(Am) 2 

right sign = 2(n + T 2 ) 2 - (Tl " T 2 ) 2 + 4(Am) 2 






where Am — m\ — mi- Since the decay rate of the K®, T\, is much greater than the K® 
decay rate, T 2 , this ratio is nearly unity. 

Even more dramatic predictions had been made for the neutral- A" system. Pais and 
Piccioni in 1955 predicted that K® s passing through matter would regenerate a coherent 
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K® component. In matter, the time development is altered because the K° and K interact 
differently with nucleons. For example, K p — >■ 7r + A is allowed while K°p — >■ 7r + A is 
not. In fact, the elastic-scattering amplitudes, / and /, for K°p and K p differ, just as 
those for K + p — > K + p and K~ p -*■ K~ p do. Forward-moving neutral kaons accumu- 
late an extra phase from elastic scattering. As in ordinary electromagnetic interactions, this 
scattering can be translated into an index of refraction 

2-rtN 



where N is the number density of scatterers, k is the wave number of the incident particles, 
and /(0) is the (complex) elastic-scattering amplitude in the forward direction, which is 
related to the total cross section by the optical theorem 

An 
a tot = — Im/(0). (7.10) 

k 

Since A" 0 and K have different total cross sections, they have different (complex) indices 
of refraction. In going a distance /, a particle picks up an extra phase k{n—\)l. The distance 
/ is related to the proper time interval by / = r/Jy. 

To incorporate this effect, we write first the Schrodinger equation for propagation in free 
space. It is easy to guess what this is since we already have the solutions in the form of 
\K®(t)} and IK^ir)}. If we let ^bea column matrix whose upper entry gives the K° 
component and whose lower entry gives the K component, then in terms of the proper 



£*\ 



where M = {m { + m 2 )/2, F = (ri + T 2 )/2, M u = (mi - m 2 )/2 = Am/2, and T u = 
(T\ — r 2 )/2 = AT/2. We indicate the elastic A"°-nucleus forward scattering amplitude 
by /o and that for K by / 0 . The effective Hamiltonian H includes the effects of weak 
decays and the interactions that are second order in weak interactions responsible for Am 
and AT. With the inclusion of the effects of the medium we have 



.T 2jiNp-yf 0 



r 2jtNPyfo 
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This is a slight modification of the Hamiltonian H, so the eigenstates - the states that 
propagate without turning into each other - are only slightly different from the eigenstates 
in vacuum, that is, K® and K® . A bit of algebra reveals that these states may be written 

\K*) = \K?)+r\K%), (7.13) 

|^'> = |^>-r| J S: i 0 >, (7.14) 

where the regeneration parameter is a small number, typically of order 10~ 3 , 

*WY fo-fo 



The expression has been simplified by noting that since the K® decays much faster than 
the K% , Ti » T 2 . 

If a neutral kaon beam travels a long distance, only K® s are left. If the K® s traverse 
a medium, quantum mechanics tells us to analyze their propagation in terms of the 
eigenstates in that medium. The K® is mostly K®', but with a small component of K®'. 
These two pieces will acquire slightly different phases passing through the medium. When 
they exit, the states must be reanalyzed in terms of K® and K®. This will reintroduce a 
component of K® of order r. The result is that an amplitude for K® will be generated 
proportional to 

r [l - e <- iAm+Ar ^ L ] , (7.16) 

where L — l/fiy. We see then, that the amount of K® regenerated depends on the differ- 
ence of the masses. It is thus possible to measure this difference which is extremely small 
compared to mass splittings like those between isospin partners. 

An early measurement of the mass difference was made by F. Muller et al. at the Beva- 
tron using regeneration techniques (Ref. 7.4). In addition to K® s produced coherently in 
exactly the forward direction, K® s are produced through the ordinary scattering process 
KjP — >■ K®p. This "diffractive" process produces particles mostly in the forward direction 
also, but not with such pronounced forward peaking as the coherent regeneration. Through 
the reaction n~ p — > K°A, Muller et al. generated a 670-MeV/c neutral kaon beam. 
A 30-inch propane bubble chamber was placed downstream where the surviving beam 
was purely K®. The K® s produced by the K® beam were detected by looking for charged 
pion pairs that reconstructed to the proper mass. By measuring the angular distribution of 
these K® s it was possible to demonstrate the existence of the coherently regenerated beam. 
A first measurement of the mass difference was obtained: 

+0.3 
l«2-mil/r 1 =0.85_ ()25 . (7.17) 
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The current values are l/H = 0.8953 ± 0.0005 x 10" 10 s and m%-m\ = 0.5292 ± 
0.0009 x 10 10 s" 1 , giving (m 2 -mi)/ F { = 0.474. The determination that the mass of the 
K 2 is greater than the mass of the A"° required measuring interference with an additional 
phase known a priori. In practice this meant observing the scattering of neutral kaons with 
nucleons and looking at the interference between the K° and K contributions. 

After the fall of parity invariance, it appeared that the combination of charge conjugation 
plus parity, CP, was still a good symmetry, as we assumed in the above analysis. There 
were (and are) solid theoretical reasons for believing that the combination of time reversal 
invariance, T, together with C and P gives a good symmetry, CPT. Thus if CP is a good 
symmetry, so is T. 

If CP is a good symmetry, the longer-lived neutral kaon is strictly forbidden to decay 
into two pions. Nonetheless, in 1964 Christenson, Cronin, Fitch, and Turlay observed its 
decay to 7r + 7r~(Ref. 7.5). Another supposed symmetry had fallen. The experiment, car- 
ried out at the Alternating Gradient Synchrotron (AGS) at Brookhaven found that the CP- 
violating decay had a branching ratio of about 2 x 10~ 3 . Since most of the prominent 
decays of the longer-lived neutral kaon (which we henceforth refer to as K®) have two 
charged particles in the final state, just as in the decay being sought, careful momentum 
measurements and particle identification were essential to separating K^-^-ti + tt~ from 
the background. 

The apparatus was a two-armed spectrometer, each arm of which had a magnet for 
momentum determination, scintillator for triggering on charged particles, a Cherenkov 
counter for discriminating against e ± simulating tt ± , and spark chambers for tracking the 
charged particles. A small but convincing signal was obtained for the CP- violating decay. 
The experiment was soon repeated and confirmed at several laboratories. 

If CP is conserved, with the convention CP\K°) — \K ) the off-diagonal matrix ele- 
ments of Ji are (M\2 — 1T12/2) — ^(Am — i AT/2). If we chose a new phase convention 
for the states, \K°) -► e' x \K°) and \K°) -► e-' x \~K°), one off-diagonal matrix element 
would become M[ 2 - iT' n /2 = r 2 '^(A«i - i Ar/2) and the other M'[ 2 - iV{ 2 /2 = 
e 2 ' x j (Am — /AT/2). The conservation of CP, which we have assumed to this point would 
be manifested by M' n and T' l2 being relatively real, and similarly for M'[ 2 and Y'[ 2 . In 
addition, we would find M' n — M l2 and T' [2 — T 12 . 

When CP is violated, the equation for time development takes the more general form 

/ r I 



Mf ? -i-^ M - 



where M and T are still real, but M\% and Y 12 are complex. If M\i andTi2 are not relatively 
real, CP is violated in the mass matrix. The off-diagonal M\i corresponds to virtual A' 0 - 
K transitions while Y\2 is due to real transitions, which are dominated by the / = 0 jtjt 
state, as explained below. 
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Because CP violation in the neutral K system is a small effect, Myil T\ 2 is nearly real 
and we write 



where R and k are independent of the phase convention for the states and \k\ <C 1. The 
small imaginary part has an insignificant effect on the masses and lifetimes and we can 

write 

r 12 = e- 2i *{Ts - T L )/2 = e - 2 '^Ar/2, (7.20) 

2R\T l2 \ = m s - m L = Am. (7.21) 

where the (convention-dependent) phase of T 12 is displayed explicitly. In fact we already 
know that R = Am/Ar « -0.47. 
The physical states are 

\K° S ) = ±= [e-'Hl + £)\K°) + e +i H\ - e)|*°>] , 

\K° L ) = ±= [«-'*(! + e)\K°) - e+ ! >(l - e)|^°>] , (7.22) 



This determines the phase of e to be 



r s -r L 



once we use k > 0, which follows from the determination that Me > 0, described below. 

Let us look at some of the details of the K^-^ jtjt decay. The 2n states can be decom- 
posed into 1 = 0 and 1 = 2 components, since an / = 1 jttt state cannot have / = 0. 
Each decay amplitude has a strong phase and a weak phase. The strong phase is due to 
the interaction of the pions in the final state and is thus the same for the decays of K® 
and K^. Roughly speaking, since the interaction is only in the final state, its effect is to 
introduce a factor e' s , half that of the full scattering, e 2lS , where 8 is the jttt phase shift at 
a center-of-mass energy equal tomjf. 

The weak phase is intrinsic to the decay itself and arises from the weak interaction 
Hamiltonian. The Hamiltonian must be Hermitian so the weak amplitude for a K decay 
must be the complex conjugate of that for a K° decay. In terms of the real quantities Ai 
and the weak phases Xj we have 

{(2jt)i\H wk \K°) = A ie ix 'e iS ' (7.25) 

((27r)/|// wk |Z°) = Aie- ix > e i&1 . (7.26) 
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These results can be simplified by observing the following. First, the much faster decay 
of the K® compared to K + — >• jt + tt 0 shows that |.Ao| ^> \A 2 \- This is known as the 
A/ = 1/2 rule since the A/ = 3/2 interaction responsible for K + -»■ ji + 7T° (which 
has / = 2 in the final state) is weaker than the A/ = 1/2 operator responsible for 
K® —>■ jt + 7T~ . Now just as the hypothetical decay rate of a A" 0 to a rnx state with isospin 
/ would be proportional to (Aje' 1 ' e' s ')*(A[e' kl e l&l ), the transition matrix element r^ 
is proportional to (Aie ll 'e' Sl )*(Aie~' x ' e' Sl ) and thus has the phase e~ 2lX ' . Since the 
1 = 0 amplitude dominates, we have from Eq. (7.20), to a very good approximation, 
<j> = k 0 . 

Violation of CP in the neutral K system arises from the small numbers e and X 2 — Xq. 
Keeping terms of first order in these parameters 

{(2ir)i =0 \H wk \K s ) = V2A 0 e is °, (7.27) 

{(2jT) I=2 \H wk \K s ) = V2A 2 e iS \ (7.28) 

((27r) /=0 |tfwkl^> = V2eA 0 e iS °, (7.29) 

((2jr)/_ 2 |ffwkl*i) = ^(« + iX 2 ~ Uo)A 2 e iS *. (7.30) 

Note that both e and X 2 — Xq are independent of the phase convention chosen for the 
neutral kaon states. The traditional CP-violation parameters for the neutral K system are 
defined by 

(7t+jr-\H wk \K° s ) 
(7r°jr 0 |ff wk |tf°) 

w ° ..v Wi "-"' (7 ' 32) 



Expanding in the small quantity A 2 /Aq, we find 



A 2 e' 



V2 A V2 A>e' Xo 

The mass-mixing matrix determines e while e' is due to CP violation in the decays. 
From its definition, the magnitude of r]± can be rewritten in terms of the branch- 
ing ratio for the CP-violating decay Ki —>■ jt+tt" and three other well measured 
quantities: 

|2 _ F(K° L -> jt+tQ _ B(Kl -* * 



T(^° -► 7T + 7T-) fi(£° -> 7r + 7r-)r(/i:° -► all) 

The analogous measurement for the decay into neutral pions is of course more difficult. 

To measure the phases of r/ + - and )?oo requires observing the interference between 
K^-^ jtjt and A"°— >• 7T7T. This can be accomplished using a K° L beam and regenerating a 
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4 6 8 10 12 14 
Proper time x 10" 10 seconds 
Figure 7.2. Data for Ki g ~* n + n~ as a function of the proper time after a K L beam has passed 
through a carbon regenerator. Curve A shows the detection efficiency as indicated on the right-hand 
scale. Curve B shows data for all values of the K momentum. The solid curve shows the shape 
expected in the absence of K L -K S interference. The interference is apparent and can be used to 
determine 0_| — Curve C shows the data for a restricted interval of K momenta. The solid curve 
shows a fit including interference. [W. C. Carithers et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 34, 1244 (1975)] 



small amount of A"°, or by using a K° beam. In the latter case, one first sees the quickly 
decaying Kg component. At the end, one sees only the CP-violating K® decay (if care is 
taken to observe only the it it final state!). In between, there is an interval when the contri- 
butions from K® and K® are comparable, and the interference can be measured. In Fig. 7.2 
data obtained using the regenerator method are shown. 

CP violation has been observed in K®^ fiitv and K®—*- en v. Aside from phase space 
considerations, these decays should be similar. From the AS — AQ rule, one anticipates 
that the allowed decays to jr/xv should be K° — > ji~ > + v and K — > 7t + /j.~v. It follows 
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T{Kl -» TT+fi-v) + r(K} -* Jt-fi+v) 



Unlike the K®—> tttx decay, the decay process here is allowed even without CP viola- 
tion. It is the small difference between two allowed rates that is due to CP violation. Thus 
very high statistics are required. The result can be compared to the measurement of the 
real part of e obtained in the AT°-> itn decays. An early measurement of K —>■ nev was 
obtained by a group headed by Steinberger (Ref. 7.6). The analogous process, K — > itfiv 
was measured by a team led by M. Schwartz (Ref. 7.7). Data from a later experiment are 
shown in Fig. 7.1. 

In 1999, CP violation was observed in an additional decay, K° L — »■ 7t + 7t~e + e~ 
(Ref. 7.8). The relevant observable is the distribution of the angle 0 between the plane 
containing the e + and the e~ and the plane containing the n + and the n~ in the rest 
frame of the decaying K®. The distribution contains pieces that vary as sin 2 0, cos 2 0, and 
sin <j> cos 0, the last of which is CP violating. One mechanism that yields this final state 
is the CP-violating decay K^ — ► n + n~ followed by emission of a virtual photon that 
materializes as an electron-positron pair. To see CP violation requires interference and the 
dominant interfering process is the CP-conserving direct decay K® —>■ 7T + jt~y, with Ml 
photon emission. The asymmetry 

A = ^cctt^O-^Wcos^O (? 36) 

Nsin0cos0>O + Nsin4>cos</><0 

is impressively large, 13.6%. 

Because CP violation seems such a fundamental aspect of particle interactions, enor- 
mous efforts have been expended to measure the parameters rj + - and r/oo- The values for 
the CP-violation parameters cited in the 2008 Review of Particle Physics are 

|jj+_| = (2.233 ± 0.012) x 10" 3 , (7.37) 

</>+_ = arg >?+_ = 43.51° ± 0.05°, (7.38) 

| Wo I = (2.222 ± 0.012) x 10" 3 , (7.39) 

</>oo = arg mo = 43.52° ± 0.05°, (7.40) 
A L = (3.32 ± 0.06) x 10 -3 

The results indicate that r) + - and ??oo are very nearly equal, or, equivalently, e' is nearly 
zero. This could be explained if all the CP violation were due entirely to an interaction 
that changed strangeness by two units. All the CP violation then is in the K mass matrix 
and e' — 0. This is called the superweak model. Violation of CP in the decay of a neutral 
K, a AS — 1 process, is called direct CP violation. The Standard Model of electroweak 
interactions, discussed in Chapter 12, predicts that e'/e is non-zero but small primarily 
because | A2/A0I ^ 1/20, a reflection of A/ = 1/2 rule. Any definitively non-zero result 
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for e'/e suffices to rule out the superweak model. This can be accomplished by measuring 
| J700 1 2 and I t?+- | 2 . Some uncertainties are reduced by taking the ratio 



\V+-\ e 

In fact, e'/e is known to be nearly real because the phases of e' and e are quite similar. 
Data from a 1988 experiment NA31 at CERN (Ref. 7.9) indicated a small, non-zero value, 
e'/e — 0.0033 ± 0.001 1, disfavoring the superweak model. Early results from experiment 
E73 1 at Fermilab did not confirm this non-zero value. Continued improvements in exper- 
iments at CERN (NA48, Ref. 7.10) and Fermilab (KTeV, Ref. 7.11) ultimately converged 
on small but distinctly non-zero values, with the average Re(e'/e) — (1.67±0.23) x 10~ 3 . 
The superweak model was more a straw man than a theory, but knocking it down took three 
decades. 



Exercises 

7.1 Derive the relation between the forward-scattering amplitude and the index of refrac- 
tion by considering a plane wave of matter or light incident on a thin slab of material. 
Determine the shift in the phase of the wave passing through the material. 

7.2 Show that the decay 0(1020) -* K°K° L is allowed but 0(1020) -> K°K° S and 
0(1020) -► K° L K° L are forbidden. 

7.3 Verify the expression for the eigenstates of the neutral K system in matter. Estimate 
the size of the regeneration parameter in beryllium for a momentum of 1100 MeV, 
the conditions of the original CP-violation experiment. Estimate /o and / 0 using the 
optical theorem and data for the K + p and K~ p total cross sections. 

7.4 A beam of A" 0 is created at / = 0. Assuming CP conservation, what is the intensity 
of K in the beam as a function of the proper time? Plot the results for | Atm|ti — 
0, 1, 2, 00. See Camerini etal, Phys. Rev. 128, 362 (1962). 

7.5 Consider a neutral kaon beam that is purely K° at t — 0. Show that the rate of decay 
into Tt + n~ as a function of the proper time, r, is proportional to 

e~ r * T +2| ??+ _| e - (r ^ r ^/ 2 cos[0 + _ - (m L -m s )r]+e- r ^\r 1+ _\ 2 . 



Further Reading 

The standard reference for the formalism is T D. Lee and C. S. Wu Ann. Rev. Nucl. Sci., 
16,511(1966). 

A nice treatment of this material is given in Weak Interactions ofLeptons and Quarks, by 
E. D. Commins and P. H. Bucksbaum, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1983. 

A comprehensive review is given in B. Winstein and L. Wolfenstein, Rev. Mod. Phys. 65, 
1113(1993). 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 



(Received July 30, 1956) 

THE application of rigorous charge conjugation in- 
variance to strange particle interactions has led 
to the prediction of rather startling properties for the 
0°-meson state. 1 Some of these are: (I) the existence of 
a second neutral particle, 0 2 0 , for which two-pion decay- 
is prohibited ; (II) the consequent existence of a second 
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Table I. Data on V events. 



Event 


p+ 




p _ 






Q\t' 




number 


MevA 


W 


Mev/c 


'- 


8b 


Mev 


Comment 


2 


360±10 


<2 


206±37 


<2 


52 


96±17 


Notr" 

(-) track short 




>100 




>100 


<2 


140 




Both tracks short 






<2 


58.5±4 






5° 66±2 




1 


147±23 


<2 




<2 


113 


6° 121±12 




6 


83±5 


<2 


137±3 


<2 


81 


0° 40±2 


/_>/+, probable »->+, 


7 


142±13 


<2 


255±5 


<2 


124 


163±10 


Not r°' OT ** C 


8 


197±25 


<2 


234±9 


<2 


97 


147=1=14 


Notr° 


9 




<2 


67±20 




142 


109±18 


Not t», probable <T 


10 




<2 


223±4 


<2 










111±4 


<2 




<2 




5° 34±1.4 


/->/+, like No. 6 






<2 


89±1 


2-3 


42 


0° 38±1.2 


Probable tt" 






<2 








103±12 






183±5 






3-4 


102 


7 52±2 




15 


>150 


<2 


62±7 


<2 


99 




3° deflection in +. P ra = 287 
Probable <r 








150±2 




65 


9° 160±7 


Not r», /_>/+ 


1? 


136±8 


1.5-2 


164d=5 




118.6° 101±5 


/+>/-. Probable tt+ not r° 


18 


251±15 




201±50 


<2 


65 


9° 93=1=15 


Not T» 




327 = 15 


<2 


112±10 




38 


3° 51±4 


>r + -V, P„* = 20±10 Mev 


20 


167±3 


<2 




<2 


65 






21 


152±3 




120±24 


<2 


112.5° 79±8 




22 




<2 


222±10 


<2 




1° 72±6 


Coplanar, Pi.= 59±30 Mev/c 


23 


89±1 


<2 


272±9 


<3 


128 


5° 134±10 


Notr" 



lifetime, considerably longer than that tor two-pion 
decay of the 0i o (~lXH)- Io sec); (III) a complicated 
time dependence for the nuclear interaction properties. 2 
The only additional assumption in this "particle 
mixture" theory is the nonidentity of 0° and its anti- 
particle. 

These theoretical considerations have stimulated us 
to undertake a search for long-lived neutral particles. 
To this end, the Columbia 36-in. magnet cloud chamber 
was exposed to the neutral radiation emitted from a 
copper target at an angle of 68° to the 3-Bev external 
proton beam of the Brookhaven Cosmotron. 3 Charged 
particles are eliminated by the combination of a 4-ft 
long Pb collimator and a 4X10 5 gauss-inch sweeping 
magnet. The 6-meter flight path from target to chamber 
represents ~100 mean lives for the well-known A 0 
and 0° particles which are produced at this energy.* To 
date twenty-six V events have been observed. All of 
these events have anomalous Q values for two-pion 
decay, all but one are noncoplanar with the line of 
flight, and all but one demand at least one neutral 

The cloud chamber operates at a pressure of 0.91 
atmos of He and 0.10 atmos of argon. The only addi- 
tional matter in the direct path of the neutral radiation 
is the 1-cm thick Lucite chamber wall. A 1.5-in. thick 
lead filter was placed at the entrance to the collimator 
to reduce the 7-ray flux reaching the chamber. The 
aperture (5 in. X 1.5 in.) defined a solid angle of 0.002 
steradian at 68° to the incident protons. The arrange- 



ment yielded readable photographs at a beam intensity 
of ~10 8 protons per pulse, although the flux through 
the chamber was estimated to be ~10 4 neutrons. The 
latter fact points up the virtue of the technique 
employed. 

The relevant primary data on 23 measured V events, 
found in a run of 1200 pictures, are listed in Table I. 
We have considered various background effects which 
could possibly simulate V events : 

(1) Production of meson pairs in the gas by neutrons 
or photons, the nuclear recoil track being too short to 
observe. However, the number of neutrons above 
meson production threshold energy at 68° was expected 
to be quite small. This was verified experimentally 
by the fact that no negative prongs (i.e., ir~ mesons) 
were observed to emerge from 1218 neutron-induced 

(2) Decay of 7r° mesons, produced in the gas without 
recoil, into the alternate mode e^ery. This is ruled out 
kinematically for 16 of the events. The argument in 
(1) also applies. 

(3) Production of large-angle electron pairs in the 
gas by photons. 

(4) Bremsstrahlungor scattering of backward-moving 
particles with consequent large-angle deflections. 

These possibilities lead to the prediction of thousands 
of smaller angle events and to the necessity for large 
fluxes of backward-moving particles. Neither of these 
is observed. These arguments will be detailed , in a 
more complete report. They lead to the conclusion that 
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indicates the peak of the phase space spectra (reference 5). The 

the events listed in Table I are indeed examples of the 
disintegration of a long-lived neutral particle. 

A preliminary analysis of the data yields some in- 
formation on the properties of the new particle. 

(1) All but three of the forty-six secondaries are 
determined to be lighter in mass than the K meson. 
None can be protons. We have assumed that all are 
pions, muons, or electrons. The identification of several 
of the decay products as pions or electrons is indicated 
in the table. 

(2) We have considered various three-body decay 
schemes, motivated by the observed charged iT-meson 
modes. In Fig. 1, we plot for assumed decay products 
■x^ifi and for t^v", the variation of the average 
computed mass (15 events were available) of the in- 
coming primary as a function of its assumed velocity. 
Permutations of the relevant combinations of ir's, /j's, 
«'s, and c's yield similar results. For example ir+prv", 
li+iriP, M + e _ ir°, and *W are almost coincident. These 
graphs emphasize .the conclusion that the resultant 
incoming velocity distribution is kinematically sensible 
only for primary masses near the K mass of 500 Mev. 5 
One may also infer that, for a K mass primary, vev 
secondaries are more frequent than w/iv or, say, y,a. 

(3) All but two of the events are kinematically in- 
consistent with a A°-mass particle decaying into ^e^N 
or e^N.' 

(4) Figure 2 illustrates the detection sensitivity as a 
function of lifetime for a iC-mass particle. Although 



S. The point Indicates the observed yield with a production cross 
section of ~20 ^b/sterad. 

the production cross section for K" mesons 7 has a large 
uncertainty, comparison with the observed yield serves 
to limit the lifetime to the range 10" 6 sec>T>3X10- 9 
sec. The observed uniform distribution of events in the 
chamber, together with Fig. 1 also sets a lower limit: 
r> 1X10" 9 sec. If the lifetime is on the short side of the 
above interval, then it is likely that many of the 
anomalous V's observed in cosmic rays are examples 
of this particle, and not alternate decay modes of the Si 0 . 8 

At the present stage of the investigation one may 
only conclude that Table I, Fig. 2, and Q* plots are 
consistent with a it 0 - type particle undergoing three- 
body decay. In this case the mode irev is probably 
prominent, 9 the mode iry.v and perhaps other combina- 
tions may exist but are more difficult to establish, 
and Tt+irtfi is relatively rare. Although the Gell-Mann- 
Pais predictions (I) and (II) have been confirmed, long 
lifetime and "anomalous" decay mode are not sufficient 
to identify the observed particle with 8i°. In particular, 
a neutral t meson, if three-pion decay has a small 
branching ratio, may have these properties. A much 
stronger test of particle mixtures must await the ob- 
servation of nuclear interactions or of the striking inter- 
ference effects which are also predicted by Pais and 
Piccioni, 2 Treiman and Sachs, 2 and Serber. 10 

The authors are indebted to Professor A. Pais whose 
elucidation of the theory directly stimulated this re- 
search. The effectiveness of Cosmotron staff collabo- 
ration is evidenced by the successful coincident opera- 
tion of six magnets and the Cosmotron with the cloud 
chamber. 
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Evidence for a Long-Lived Neutral 
Unstable Particle* 

W. F. Fey, J. Schneps, and M. S. Swami 
Department of Physics, University of Wisconsin, 

(Received July 19, 1956) 

DURING a systematic search for K~ mesons in a 
pellicle stack exposed to a channel of negative 
particles from the Berkeley Bevatron, four unusual 
events of the following nature were found : an unstable 
particle originated in the emulsion from a small star 
which was produced by a neutral particle. The channel 
was at 90° to a target bombarded by 6-Bev protons and 
defined a momentum of 280 Mev/e. 

Since the events were of an unusual nature, each 
one will be described separately. 

Event 1. — A AHe 4 hyperfragment originated from a 
star which also consisted of a ?r meson of 42±12 Mev, 
two short recoil tracks, and a proton of 16.6 Mev. The 
star was produced by a neutral particle. The hyper- 
fragment decayed from rest into a tr meson, a proton, 
and a He 3 recoil. The binding of the A 0 particle was 
found to be 1.8±0.6 Mev. 1 A drawing is shown in 
A of Fig. 1. 

Event 2. — A negative K meson of 14 Mev was pro- 
duced in a star which in addition had a low-energy 
electron and a nucleonic particle of 115 Mev. The K~ 
meson produced a star from rest consisting of a 7r meson, 
a hyperfragment which decayed nonmesonically, and 
nucleons. The nucleonic particle from the primary star 
left the stack and therefore the direction of its motion 
could not be established. However, the kinetic energy 
of this particle was not sufficient to produce a K~ meson 
if it were an incident 2~ or S~ hyperon ; therefore we 
assume that it was an outgoing particle. This event is 
shown in B of Fig. 1. 
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Event 3.— A. track, 730 microns long, from a seven- 
pronged star, has a two-pronged star associated with its 
ending. The primary star was produced by a neutral 
particle and has a visible kinetic energy of 160 Mev. 
The connecting particle had a charge of one and 
appeared to have stopped. The two nuclear particles 
from the secondary star had a total charge of two or 
three. In addition there are two tracks of low-energy 
electrons indicating that the connecting particle was 
captured. A mass measurement along the connecting 
track gave (2200±750)m». These facts indicate that 
the secondary star was produced by a S~ hyperon or 
possibly a S~~ hyperon or a K~ meson. A drawing of 
this event is shown in C of Fig. 1. 

Event 4. — One particle from a small five-pronged 
star, which had no incoming particle, appears to have 
stopped and produced a one-prong star. The prong was 
most likely due to a proton of 9 Mev. The range of the 
connecting track is 230 microns. Gap counting showed 
that the secondary star was not the result of a scatter- 
ing. Also it is possible to exclude the absorption of a slow 
tT meson as its cause. The event is interpreted as a 
nonmesonic hydrogen hyperfragment decay or the 
capture of a negative hyperon or K meson. The event 
is shown in D of Fig. 1. 

It is very improbable that these four events were 
produced by fast neutrons since the ratio of these 
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events to energetic neutron stars in the stack is large 
(~1/10). Also the flux of energetic neutrons at 90° to 
the target is expected to be small. They cannot be 
cosmic-ray events because their tracks can be followed 
through the stack, which was in a disassembled state 
both shortly before and after the machine exposure. 
These events can be interpreted as the nuclear inter- 
action of a neutral unstable particle of the same 
"strangeness" as that of the K~ meson and the A and 
2 hyperons. 

The total energy in event 2 is too high to have been 
due to a neutral K from the charge exchange of a 
K~ meson in the beam. Furthermore, the expected 
number of such events, if due to charge exchange, is less 
than one per 20 cc of emulsion, whereas the density of 
these unusual events is probably greater than one 

Also it seems unlikely that the events could have 
been due to neutral B's which were produced in the 
deflecting magnet because they would have had to 
have lived about 20 mean lifetimes. 

These events can be explained by assuming that long- 
lived neutral K mesons were produced at the target 
with about the same frequency as the K+ mesons. A 
small fraction of these neutral K mesons could have 
penetrated the shielding (about two feet of brass) 
between the plates and the target and then interacted 
in the pellicle stack. The lifetime of these particles 
must have been at least 10~ 8 sec. The existence of a 
long-lived neutral K meson was predicted by Gell- 
Mann and Pais. 2 

The authors are indebted to Dr. E. J. Lofgren for 
making possible the exposures to the Bevatron. Dis- 
cussions with Dr. George Snow were stimulating and 
helpful. 

omic Energy Commission 
mate scnool irom iunas supplied by the Wisconsin 

■This hyperfragment has been described in detail (event 90) 
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REGENERATION AND MASS DIFFERENCE OF NEUTRAL K MESONS 
Francis Muller,^ Robert W. Birge, William B. Fowler,! Robert H. Good, Warner Hirsch, 
Robert P. Matsen, Larry Oswald, Wilson M. Powell, and Howard S. White 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory, University of California, Berkeley, C 
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A very significant feature of the Gell-Mann- 
Pais particle mixture theory 1 ' 2 is the regenera- 
tion of the Kl from the K2 neutral meson. We 
examine the three possible types of regeneration 
and give the results of an experiment that exhibits 
the expected transformations as demanded by the 
theory. The experiment also allows an estimate 
of the difference between the masses of Kl and 
K2. 

One of the three types of regeneration has been 
described previously 3 : A plate inserted into a 
parallel beam of K2 particles produces a parallel 
beam of Kl particles. This phenomenon, which 
we will henceforth call transmission-regenera- 
tion, is in striking contrast with other known 
processes whereby a particle transforms into 
another one: a parallel beam of charged pions 
obviously cannot produce a parallel beam of 
neutral pions by interacting with a plate. 

Here we point out another process that typically 
follows from the theory, namely the regeneration 
by diffraction. Because the K° and the K° waves 
are diffracted by a nucleus with different ampli- 
tudes, the diffracted wave contains Kl as well as 
K2 particles. Thus Kl mesons are regenerated 
by a nucleus with a typical diffraction angular 
distribution. 

Regeneration of if 1 can also occur by inter - 
action of K2 with single nucleons. The angular 
distribution of this nucleon-regeneration is 
broad, not essentially different from that ob - 
tained in K-nucleon scattering, and therefore 
it is not a crucial consequence of the particle 



All three of these components will emerge from 
a plate traversed by a parallel beam of K2's. 
The angular distribution should permit one to 
recognize each component separately. 

Case 4 and Good 5 have shown that the intensity 
of the transmitted component is a very sensitive 
function of the mean life j l of the K 1 and of the 
difference 6m between the masses of Kl and K2. 
The mass difference appears in the final expres- 
sion because of the phase difference it introduces 
between the Kl and the K2 waves, an effect which 
was first noted by Serber" in connection with K" 
production. Moreover, Good pointed out that the 
intensities of both the transmitted and "scattered" 
component (in the forward direction) are pro- 
portional to l/ 21 °l 2 , / 21 ° being the amplitude of 
the regenerated Kl, at zero angle, in a K2- 
nucleus collision. Good's "scattered" component 
must be identified with the diffracted component 
described above. Thus the intensity ratio of the 
transmitted wave to diffracted wave is a function 
only of fim and Tj. We derive here in a more 
concise way the expression for this ratio. 

The computation of the expected transmitted 
and diffracted intensities can toe greatly simpli- 
fied by neglecting, from the start, the regenera- 
tion of K2 from Kl. As the number of Kl's is 
always less than one thousandth of the number of 
K2's, this approximation is very good. We con- 
sider then a plane wave of K2 particles, of wave- 
length X, crossing our plate, which contains N 
nuclei per cubic centimeter. H each nucleus 
produces Kl's with a forward amplitude / 21 °, an 
imal thickness dx of the plate at depth x 
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(x in the direction of the incoming K% beam; 
x = 0 and x =L denote the limits of the plate) pro- 
duces a Kl wave amplitude iNxf 21 °dx which ar - 
rives at the end of the plate with the amplitude 



da, = iN\f 21 °dx expl-ik 2 x -ik^L -x) 



L-x L\ 
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s traveled to depth 



Notice that t 
x before producing tl 
travels from x to L; u is the collision mean free 
path, which is the same for Kl and K2, because 
both particles are a half-and-half mixture of K° 
and K°; v is the velocity of the particles; y is 
the Lorentz factor; hk^ and %k 2 are the momenta. 
Let us call A = yyT, the decay mean free path of 
the Kl's and introduce the dimensionless quanti- 
ties I = L/A and 6 = (m 2 - mjc 2 /(«/c x ). By inte- 
gration with respect to x we obtain, for the trans - 
mitted intensity, 



2 _ 4l/„°l a W 2 A 3 X z \-m _ e -l/2 \2 g -L/u 



(1) 



On the other hand, the nuclei, incoherently from 
each other, regenerate ifl's by diffraction with 
a differential cross section do 21 /du = l/ 21 1 2 . The 
number of diffraction-regenerated Kl's in the 
infinitesimal thickness dx at x, in the forward 
direction, surviving through the thickness L -x is 

which is integrated to give 



w = 



The ratio between (1) and (2) is 



R=4NA\ |, 



2, -M -1/2, 



'/[(1-e )(l+40]. (3) 



To observe these regeneration processes, we 
have inserted a plate in the Berkeley 30-inch 
propane chamber. The chamber was placed in 
a beam of K3 particles which traversed the in- 
strument lengthwise and perpendicular to the 
plate. The experimental setup will be described 
in more detail in a later article. Here we give 
only a brief description. 

A beam of 1.1-Bev/c negative pions impinged 
on a five -foot hydrogen target. The 670-Mev/c 
K° produced in the target travelled a distance 
of 22.5 feet before arriving at the 30-inch pro- 
pane chamber, so that approximately one K2 
crossed the chamber per 10" protons in the 



Bevatron beam. About 200 000 pictures were 
taken, half of them with a 1.5 -inch iron plate 
to enhance the diffracted wave relative to the 
transmitted wave, and the other half with a 6- 
inch iron plate which yields an intense trans- 
mitted wave. 

We limited the analysis to those two -prong 
events in which the positive prong could be recog- 
nized to be a meson on the basis of ionization 
and momentum. We also required that the decay 
occur within two mean lives from the plate and 
that the primary momentum be equal, within the 
errors, to the beam momentum. TheQ(;r,7r) 
distribution of these selected events shows a 
marked peak around the expected value of 220 
Mev, which fact proves the regeneration of Kl. 
As a further selection, we keep only those events 
for which Q differs by no more than 1.4 standard 
deviations from the peak value. 

By measuring the vector momenta of the two 
prongs, we determine the angle 0 between the Kl 
and the incident K2 beams, within an error of 
about 2 degrees. 

The angular distributions are shown in Fig. 1. 
The diffraction curve has been computed with an 
optical model method 7 using the known cross 

C + and K~ with protons and nuclei. 8 
quite close to the black-sphere dis- 
jure 1 clearly shows a diffraction 
component and a superimposed transmission 
peak. Most of the transmission peak is confined 
to angles smaller than 2.5 degrees (cos0> 0.999), 
which is just what we expect from an infinitely 
narrow peak measured with our errors. The 
mere presence of such a large transmission peak 
is a proof that the mass difference is smaller 
than, say, 5S/V 

Referring to the data for the 6-inch plate, 29 
events occur in the interval for cosfl between 
0.998 (3.5°) and 1, which should contain the total 
number T of the transmitted Kl 's and a part D 
of the diffracted ones. Knowing the diffraction 
angular distribution we can compute D from the 
31 particles in the 0.980 to 0.998 interval, as- 
suming that that region contains only diffracted 
Kl's. A nucleonic background will actually be 
present in this interval, which we ignore for the 
moment. We thus obtain D = 12, which gives 
T = 17. For comparison with formula (3), we note 
that (dn l /dta) = 1.16(D/u), where the factor 1.18 
is equal to the ratio of the intensity at zero de- 
grees to the average intensity within «, u> being 
the solid angle in the peak interval, that is, 
2% xO.002. It is convenient to compare T/1.1SD 

419 
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FIG. 1. Histograms of number of Kl decay events 
per 0. 001 interval of costf (9 is the angle between the 
direction of the primary K2 beam and the regenerated 
Kl). (a) Data for the 1.5-inch plate; (b) data for the 
6-inch plate; (c) combined data for the I 



We are grateful to many people who generously 
contributed to this experiment, particularly 
Edward J. Lofgren, Myron L. Good, Richard L. 
Lander, Robert E. Lanou, Marian N. Whitehead, 
Roy Kerth, and Frank T. Solmitz. The pictures 
have been scanned by J. Peter Berge, Karl Brun- 
stein, Layton Linch, Mrs. Glennette Anneson, 
Mrs. Rokalana Gamow, and Mrs. Ottille Olden- 
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with R/w, which is plotted in Fig. 2 versus the 
mass difference, in units of S/t,. We obtain 
r/1.18D = 1.2±0.53, which gives e m = 0.85^ 5 . 
With a probability of 95%, 6m < 1.4. 

In the same way, we find from the thin plate 
alone 6m = 0 (6m < 4.5 with 95% probability) and 
from the combination of thin and thick plate 
6m = 0.85lJ;l 5 (6m< 1.5 with 95% probability). 

If we correct for nucleonic or any other back- 
ground, we would obtain a larger value for R, 
hence a smaller value for 5m. For instance, 
assuming a uniform background from cosS = 0.96 
to cosfl = 1, the compounded data for both plates 
yield 6m = 0 (6m < 1.1 with 95% probability). In 
view of a remark by Okun' and Pontecorvo, 9 this 
result indicates that decay rates for AS = 2 are 
10 5 times slower than for AS = 1. 
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This Letter reports the results of experimental 
studies designed to search for the 2w decay of the 
K 2 ° meson. Several previous experiments have 
served 1 ' 2 to set an upper limit of 1/300 for the 
fraction of K 2 °'s which decay into two charged pi- 
ons. The present experiment, using spark cham- 
ber techniques, proposed to extend this limit. 

duced at the Brookhaven AGS in an internal Be 
target bombarded by 30-BeV protons. A neutral 
beam was defined at 30 degrees relative to the 
circulating protons by a if -in. x if -in. x 48-in. 
collimator at an average distance of 14.5 ft. from 
the internal target. This collimator was followed 
by a sweeping magnet of 512 kG-in. at -20 ft. 
and a 6-in.x6-in.x 48-in. collimator at 55 ft. A 
s of Pb was placed in front of the 
gamma rays in 



The experimental layout is shown in relation to 
the beam in Fig. 1. The detector for the decay 
products consisted of two spectrometers each 
composed of two spark chambers for track delin- 
eation separated by a magnetic field of 178 kG-in. 
The axis of each spectrometer was in the hori- 
zontal plane and each subtended an average solid 
angle of 0.7x 10" 2 steradians. The spark cham- 
bers were triggered on a coincidence between 
water Cherenkov and scintillation counters posi- 
tioned immediately behind the spectrometers. 
When coherent K° regeneration in solid materials 
was being studied, an anticoincidence counter was 
placed immediately behind the regenerator. To 
minimize interactions K 2 decays were observed 
from a volume of He gas at nearly STP. 




The analysis program computed the vector mo- 
mentum of each charged particle observed in the 
decay and the invariant mass, m*, assuming 
each charged particle had the mass of the 
charged pion. In this detector the K e 3 decay 
leads to a distribution in m* ranging from 280 
MeV to -536 MeV; the K^ 3 , from 280 to -516; and 
the K V 3, from 280 to 363 MeV. We emphasize 
that m * equal to the K° mass is not a preferred 
result when the three-body decays are analyzed 
in this way. In addition, the vector sum of the 
two momenta and the angle, 8, between it and the 
direction of the K 2 ° beam were determined. This 
angle should be zero for two-body decay and is, 
in general, different from zero for three-body 

An important calibration of the apparatus and 
t reduction system was afforded by observing 



the decays of K 
regeneration in 43 gm/ 
K° mesons produced b; 



s produced by coherent 
im 2 of tungsten. Since the 
coherent regeneration 
n and direction as the 
K° beam, the Kf decay simulates the direct de- 
cay of the K 2 ° into two pions. The regenerator 
was successively placed at intervals of 11 in. 
along the region of the beam sensed by the detec- 
tor to approximate the spatial distribution of the 
K 2 °'s. The K° vector momenta peaked about the 
forward direction with a standard deviation of 
3.4 ±0.3 milliradians. The mass distribution of 
these events was fitted to a Gaussian with an av- 
erage mass 498.1 ±0.4 MeV and standard devia- 
tion of 3.6± 0.2 MeV. The mean momentum of 
the K° decays was found to be 1100 MeV/c. At 
this momentum the beam region sensed by the 
detector was 300 K^ decay lengths from the tar- 
get. 

For the K 2 decays in He gas, the experimental 
distribution in m* is shown in Fig. 2(a). It is 
compared in the figure with the results of a 
Monte Carlo calculation which takes into account 
the nature of the interaction and the form factors 
involved in the decay, coupled with the detection 
efficiency of the apparatus. The computed curve 
shown in Fig. 2(a) is for a vector interaction, 
form-factor ratio/"// + = 0.5, and relative abun- 
dance 0.47, 0.37, and 0.16 for the K g3 , K^ 3 , and 
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i-factor ratio /"//+ =-6.6. The data 
le choice of form factors 
but do discriminate against the scalar interac- 

Figure 2(b) shows the distribution in cosfi for 
those events which fall in the mass range from 
490 to 510 MeV together with the corresponding 
result from the Monte Carlo calculation. Those 
events within a restricted angular range (cosf? 

precise measuring machine and recomputed using 
an independent computer program. The results of 
these two analyses are the same within the re- 
spective resolutions. Figure 3 shows the re- 
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suits from the more accurate measuring machine. 
The angular distribution from three mass ranges 
are shown; one above, one below, and one encom- 
passing the mass of the neutral K meson. 

The average of the distribution of masses of 
those events in Fig. 3 with cos0> 0.999 99 is 
found to be 499.1 ±0.8 MeV. A corresponding 
calculation has been made for the tungsten data 
resulting in a mean mass of 498.1 ±0.4. The dif- 
ference is 1.0±0.9 MeV. Alternately we may 
take the mass of the K° to be known and compute 
the mass of the secondaries for two-body decay. 
Again restricting our attention to those events 
with cosS>0.999 99 and assuming one of the sec- 
ondaries to be a pion, the mass of the other par- 
ticle is determined to be 137.4 ± 1.8. Fitted to a 
Gaussian shape the forward peak in Fig. 3 has a 
standard deviation of 4.0 ±0.7 milliradians to be 
compared with 3. 4 ±0.3 milliradians for the tung- 
sten. The events from the He gas appear identi- 
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The relative efficiency for detection o: 
three-body K° decays compared to that for decay 
to two pions is 0.23. We obtain 45 ± 9 events in 
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the forward peak after subtraction of background 
out of a total corrected sample of 22 700 /f 2 ° de- 
Data taken with a hydrogen target in the beam 
also show evidence of a forward peak in the cos8 
on. After subtraction of background, 
s are observed in the forward peak 
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be expected from coherent regeneration. The 
number of events remaining (35) is entirely con- 
sistent with the decay data when the relative tar- 
get volumes and integrated beam intensities are 
taken into account. This number is substantially 
smaller (by more than a factor of 15) than one 
would expect on the basis of the data of Adair 
etal. 4 

We have examined many possibilities which 
might lead to a pronounced forward peak in the 
angular distribution at the K° mass. These in- 
clude, the following: 

(i) K t 0 coherent regeneration. In the He gas it 
is computed to be too small by a factor of ~10 6 to 
account for the effect observed, assuming reason- 
able scattering amplitudes. Anomalously large 
scattering amplitudes would presumably lead to 
exaggerated effects in liquid H 2 which are not 
observed. The walls of the He bag are outside 
the sensitive volume of the detector. The spatial 
distribution of the forward events is the same as 
that for the regular K z ° decays which eliminates 
the possibility of regeneration having occurred 
in the collimator. 

(ii) if M 3 or K e s decay. A spectrum can be 
constructed to reproduce the observed data. It 
requires the preferential emission of the neutrino 
within a narrow band of energy, ±4 MeV, cen- 
tered at 17±2 MeV (K^) or 39±2 MeV (K e3 ). 
This must be coupled with an appropriate angular 
correlation to produce the forward peak. There 
appears to be no reasonable mechanism which 
can produce such a spectrum. 

(iii) Decay into 7r + iry. To produce the highly 



singular behavior shown in Fig. 3 it would be 
necessary for the y ray to have an average ener- 
gy of less than 1 MeV with the available energy 
extending to 209 MeV. We know of no physical 
process which would accomplish this. 

We would conclude therefore that K 2 ° decays to 
two pions with a branching ratio R = (K 2 - ?r + + ir~)/ 
(K°~ all charged modes) = (2.0 ± 0.4) x 10" s where 
the error is the standard deviation. As empha- 
sized above, any alternate explanation of the ef- 
fect requires highly nonphysical behavior of the 
three-body decays of the K°. The presence of a 
two-pion decay mode implies that the K t ° meson 
is not a pure eigenstate of CP. Expressed as 
K' 2 0 = 2- 1/2 [(K' 0 -S 0 )+e(K' 0 +K 0 )]then kl l = R r TjT 2 
where t, and t 2 are the K, 0 and K 2 ° mean lives 
and R T is the branching ratio including decay to 
two ir°. Using R T = |/J and the branching ratio 
quoted above, kls 2.3X 10" 3 . 
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The Structure of the Nucleon 



Elastic and deep inelastic scattering from nucleons, 1956-1973. 

Hadronic scattering experiments produced extensive and rich data revealing resonances 
and regularities of cross sections. While the quark model provided a firm basis for clas- 
sifying the particles and resonances, the scattering cross sections were less easily inter- 
preted. The early studies of strong interactions indicated that the couplings of the particles 
were large. This precluded the straightforward use of perturbation theory. While alternative 
approaches have yielded some important results, it is still true that even processes as basic 
as elastic proton-proton scattering are beyond our ability to explain in detail. In contradis- 
tinction, scattering of electrons by protons and neutrons is open to direct interpretation. 

For the scattering of an electron by a proton it is a good approximation to assume that the 
interaction is due to the exchange of a single virtual photon. The small corrections to this 
approximation may be calculated if necessary. Each coupling of the photon gives a factor 
of e in the scattering amplitude, so a virtual photon's two couplings typically provides a 
factor a — e 2 /An «s 1/137. It is this small number that makes the approximation a good 
one. 

The scattering of relativistic electrons (E > > m e ) by a known charge distribution can be 
calculated using the standard methods of quantum mechanics. If the electron were spinless 
and scattered from a static point charge, the cross section would be given by the Rutherford 
formula: 

— = " 2 (8 1) 

dQ 4E 2 sm 41 28' 

where E is the energy of the incident relativistic electron and 6 is its scattering angle in the 
laboratory. Taking into account the electron's spin gives the Mott cross section: 

da = a 2 cosHe 
dQ 4E 2 sm 4 ?e 
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If the electron is scattered by a static source, its final energy, £", is the same as the 
incident energy E, and the four-momentum transfer squared is q 2 — —4E 2 sin 2 16. If the 
target has finite mass, M, and thus recoils, then for elastic scattering 

f 

(8.3) 



1 + f sin^0 
q 2 = -4EE' sin 2 iQ. (8.4) 

The elastic scattering of an electron by a pointlike Dirac particle of mass M has a cross 
section 

da a 2 cos 2 Id E' q 2 

— = t-, 1 - -^ tar 

dSi 4E 2 sin 4 10 E [ 2M 2 

which reduces to the Mott cross section as the target mass increases. 

These simple results do not apply if the charge distribution of the target has some spatial 
extent. In the case of elastic scattering from a fixed charge distribution, p(r), the scattering 
amplitude is modified by a form factor 



) = Jd 3 re i * r , 



F(q 2 ) = / af-WJ-Xr), (8.6) 

so the Rutherford or Mott cross section would be multiplied by the factor \F(q 2 )\ 2 . Since 
/ d 3 rp(r) — 1, the form factor reduces to unity for zero momentum transfer. 

A relativistic treatment of the scattering of electrons by protons is obtained by writing 
the scattering amplitude as a product of three factors: 

M = ^J^™{q)J» P r °<°"(q), (8.7) 

q 

where q is the four- momentum exchanged between the electron and the proton. The factor 
\/q 2 arises from the exchange of the virtual photon between the two. The current due to 
the electron is 



where k\ and k{ are the initial and final electron momenta and u and u are Dirac spinors 
as described in Chapter 6. The electromagnetic current for the proton involves two form 
factors, 

jproton = - {pi) \ Fi{q 1 )Yii + i ^^l F2iq 2 ) '\ u{p .y (8 . 9) 

Here p\ and pf are the initial and final proton momenta and q — k[ — kf — pf — pi is the 
four-momentum transfer. The second term, proportional to the form factor F2(q 2 ), is the 
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anomalous magnetic moment coupling and k — 1 .79 is the anomalous magnetic moment 
of the proton in units of the nuclear magneton, eh/(2Mc). The form factors, F\ (q 2 ) and 
F2(q 2 ), are the analogs of F{q 2 ) in the discussion above, and F[(0) — /^(O) = 1. If the 
proton were a pointlike Dirac particle like the electron, we would have instead F\ (q 2 ) = 1 
and icF2(q 2 ) — 0. For a neutron, since the total charge is zero, Fi (0) — 0. The value of k 
for the neutron is -1.91. 

From these currents the differential cross section for elastic electron-proton scattering 
can be calculated in terms of the form factors. The result is known as the Rosenbluth 
formula: 

da a 2 cos 2 70 E' \( , k 2 Q 2 A Q 2 9 91 1 

— = 71 ( F \ 2 + —^-F 2 ) + -^ (Fi + kF 2 ) 2 tan 2 2<9 , (8.10) 

dQ 4£ 2 sin 4 j0 £ |_\ 4M 2 2 J 2M 2 " l IJ J' 

where 0 is the scattering angle of the electron in the laboratory and E is its initial energy. 
We have written Q 2 for — q 2 , so Q 2 is positive. 

The Rosenbluth formula follows from the assumption that a single photon is exchanged 
between the electron and the proton. All of our ignorance is subsumed in the two form fac- 
tors, F\{Q 2 ) and F2(Q 2 ). The formula can be tested by multiplying the observed cross sec- 
tion by (E 3 /E') sm 2 i9 tan 2 i# and plotting the result at fixed Q 2 as a function of tan 2 i#. 
The result should be a straight line. 

Elastic electron-proton scattering was measured by McAllister and Hofstadter using 
188-MeV electrons (Ref. 8.1) produced by a linear accelerator at Stanford. The electrons 
scattered from a hydrogen target into a spectrometer that could be rotated around the inter- 
action region. 

The experiment was able to determine the root-mean-square charge radius of the proton 
by measuring the form factors at low momentum transfer. In this region, we can expand 



F(q 2 )= fd 3 rp(r)exp(iq-r) 

= fd 3 rp(r)[l + iq-r-(l/2)(q-r) 2 



Assuming the same < r 2 > applied to both form factors, McAllister and Hofstadter found 
<r 2 >'/ 2 = 0.74 ± 0.24 fm. 

Form factors exist as well for excitation processes like ep — > eA(1232). The number 
of form factors depends on the initial and final spins. The form factors are expected gen- 
erally to decrease with momentum transfer, reflecting the spread in the charge and current 
distributions of the initial and final particles. 

In the late 1960s, under the leadership of "Pief" Panofsky, the Stanford Linear Acceler- 
ator Center, SLAC, opened a vast new energy domain for exploration. The two-mile long 
accelerator produced electrons with energies up to about 18 GeV. The scattered electrons 
were detected and measured by very large magnetic spectrometers. At these high energies, 







Figure 8.1. The kinematics of deep inelastic lepton-nucleon scattering. The incident lepton and pro- 
ton have four- momenta k and P, respectively. The scattered lepton has four-momentum k' — k — q. 
The mass squared of the produced hadronic system is IV 2 = (P + q) 2 - The fundamental variables 
are Q 2 — —q 2 — 4EE' sin 2 i# and v — E — E' , where E and E' are the initial and final lepton 
energies in the lab, and 6 is the lab scattering angle of the lepton. The mass of the nucleon is M so 
q ■ P = (k-k')- P = Mv, and W 2 = M 2 + 2Mv - Q 2 . 



much of the scattering was inelastic, typically ep — ► epmt... or ep -+ ennn.... When the 
scattering is not elastic, the energy and direction of the scattered electron are independent 
variables, unlike the elastic scattering situation. From careful measurements of the direc- 
tion, specified by a solid angle element d£l, and the energy E' of the scattered electron, 
the four-momentum transfer can be calculated. In this way, the differential cross section, 
da/d£ldE' is determined as a function of E' and Q 2 . The outgoing hadrons were generally 
not detected. The kinematics are shown in Figure 8.1. 

A SLAC-MIT group (Ref. 8.2) scattered electrons from a hydrogen target and detected 
the outgoing electrons in a large magnetic spectrometer set at angles 6 — 6° and 10°. The 
scattered electrons' momenta were measured to 0.1%, and the spectrometer accepted a 
momentum interval Ap/p — 3.5%. The potential background produced by charged pions 
entering the spectrometers was suppressed by observing the electron showers. 

As expected, the data showed peaks when the mass W of the produced hadronic system 
corresponded to the mass of one of the resonances in the sequence N* (1 — 1/2 nonstrange 
baryons) or A (7 = 3/2 nonstrange baryons). Each resonance showed the expected behav- 
ior as a function of Q 2 . The production fell with increasing momentum transfer. What was 
surprising was that for W values beyond the resonances, the cross section did not fall with 
increasing Q 2 . 

Just as it is possible to write down a most general expression for the electromagnetic 
current of a proton for elastic scattering, it is possible to write down a general expression 
for the differential cross section measured in inelastic electron scattering when only the 
electron is measured in the final state. This expression depends on two functions, W\ and 
Wz- These structure functions depend on two variables, v, the energy lost by the electron 
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in the laboratory, and Q 2 . The full expression for the differential cross section is 

da a 2 cos 2 20 r ,, n 

= — ~ — T ^\w 2 + 2Witan 2 k . (8.12) 

dQ.dE' AE 2 sin 4 \Q L J V 7 

This expression contains the Mott cross section as a factor and is analogous to the 
Rosenbluth formula. It follows from the assumption of single photon exchange and isolates 
the unknown physics in two functions, W\ and W 2 . Here, however, these are functions of 
two variables, v and Q 2 , not just one. In contrast, for elastic scattering, (P + q) 2 = M 2 so 
the two variables are not independent but rather are related by Q 2 = 2Mv. 

To determine W\ and W 2 separately it is necessary to measure the differential cross 
section at two values of E' and 6 that correspond to the same values of v and Q 2 . This is 
possible by varying the incident energy, E. At small values of 6, W 2 dominates, so it is 
most convenient to focus on this quantity. 

The most important result of the experiment at SLAC was the discovery that vW 2 did 
not fall with increasing Q 2 , but instead tended to a value that depended on the single 
variable a> = 2Mv/Q 2 (Ref. 8.3). This behavior, termed "scaling," had been anticipated 
first by Bjorken on the basis of a very complex study. By 1967, Bjorken was examining 
deep inelastic scattering by imagining the nucleon to be composed of pointlike quarks. 

In an independent effort, Feynman had concluded from his analysis of hadronic colli- 
sions, that the proton ought to be composed of pointlike constituents, "partons" he called 
them. They shared the total momentum of the proton by taking up variable fractions, x, 
of that momentum. The probability of a parton carrying a fraction between x and x + dx 
was written f(x)dx. The essential feature was that the function f(x) was not to depend 
on the process at hand nor the energy of the proton, but was intrinsic to the proton so long 
as the proton had a large momentum. It was natural to assume that the partons were, in 
fact, quarks. There would not be just three quarks in a proton because in addition there 
could be many quark-antiquark pairs. The distribution functions for the various quarks 
were indicated by u{x), d(x), u(x), etc. Since the momenta had to add up to the proton's 
momentum, there was a constraint 

J dx x[u(x) + u(x) + d(x) + d(x) + ...] = 1. (8.13) 

As we shall see later, there is also a contribution from the uncharged constituents in the 
nucleon. In order for the quantum numbers of the proton to come out correctly, other con- 
ditions had to be satisfied: 

fdx[u(x)-u(x)] = 2, 

fdx[d(x)-d(x)]=l, 

[dx[s(x)-s{x)] = 0. (8.14) 
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These replaced the statement that the proton was composed of two u quarks and a d quark. 
Thus in Feynman's model these "valence" quarks were supplemented by a "sea" of quark- 
antiquark pairs. 

The combination of Bjorken's and Feynman's studies was a perfect explanation of "scal- 
ing," i.e. the dependence of vW 2 on the quantity a> alone. If the quark-partons were treated 
as real particles that had to be on-shell (that is, satisfied the relation p 2 — E 2 — p 2 = 
m 2 ) both before and after being scattered by the virtual photon, then p\ — (pi + q) 2 — 
(xP + q) 2 ss 0 if the masses of the quarks and the proton could be ignored, as seemed 
reasonable for very high energy collisions. From this followed 

Q 2 = 2xP ■ q = 2xMv. (8.15) 

This meant that the fraction x of the proton's momentum carried by the struck quark was 
simply the reciprocal of &>, the variable singled out in the experiment at SLAC. If the prob- 
ability of there being a quark with momentum fraction x did not depend on the details of 
the event, scaling would follow, provided the scattering could be viewed as the incoherent 
sum of the scattering by the individual partons. 

The precise connection between the parton distributions and the structure functions can 
be obtained by expressing the cross sections in terms of the Lorentz invariant variables s — 
2ME, x = Q 2 /2Mv and y = v/E. It is traditional to write MW\ = F { and vW 2 = F 2 . 
The dimensionless function F\ and F 2 , which must not be confused with the form factors 
of elastic scattering, are thus nominally functions of both x and Q 2 . Substitution into the 
formula defining W\ and W 2 gives 

da 4jTa 2 s f 1 t Ml 

— - = — j- -[1 + (1 - y) 2 ) 2xF { + (1 - y)(F 2 - 2xF x ) - —xyF 2 . (8.16) 
dx dy <2 4 [ 2 2E J 

This can be compared with the cross section for the scattering of an electron by a point- 
like Dirac particle of unit charge carrying a fraction x of the proton's momentum. The 
cross section, which can be derived from the cross section given above for an electron on 
a pointlike Dirac particle, is 

da 4jra 2 xs f 1 , M } 

-T = —rt- o 1 + (l-)0 2 ]-^xy\. (8.17) 

dy g 4 [ 2 2E J 

By comparing the results, we deduce the values of F\ and F 2 : 

(8.18) 
2|_9 9 9 9 J 

[4 1 4 1- 1 

F 2 = vW2 = x _ u{x) + - d{x) + -u(x) + -d(x) + ■ ■ ■ , (8.19) 

where the factors 4/9 and 1/9 arise as the squares of the quark charges. The connection 
F 2 — 2xF\, known as the Callan-Gross relation, is a consequence of taking the partons 
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to be pointlike Dirac particles. The absence of Q 2 dependence in F\ and F2 is the mani- 
festation of scaling. With this stunningly simple formula, deep inelastic electron scattering 
becomes a powerful probe of the interior of the proton. 

The simple parton picture was expected by Feynman to apply to very high energies. 
He reasoned that at high energies time dilation would cause the interactions between the 
partons to appear less frequent so that it would be a good approximation to ignore these 
interactions. Thus deep inelastic scattering could be regarded as the incoherent sum of the 
interactions with the individual partons. 

A few years after these developments, important advances were made in understanding 
the theory of quantum chromodynamics (QCD). In this theory the interactions between 
quarks are the result of the exchange of vector particles called gluons. In many ways the 
theory is analogous to ordinary electrodynamics. 

QCD finds very different behavior for quarks and gluons at short and long distances. 
Unlike the behavior of electric forces, the force between a quark and an antiquark does not 
decrease as their separation increases, but approaches a constant. Thus it takes an infinite 
amount of energy to separate them completely. Conversely, at short distances, the forces 
become weaker. It is the short-distance behavior that is probed in deep inelastic scattering, 
and thus QCD confirms Feynman's picture of non-interacting partons as the constituents 
of the proton. 

Of course, the interactions between the quarks only decrease and do not disappear 
at short distances. As a result, the "kindergarten" parton model described above is only 
approximate. The quark and gluon distributions are weakly functions of Q 2 as well as x 
and scaling is only approximately satisfied. 

This phenomenon can be understood by analogy with bremsstrahlung as described in 
Chapter 2. When an electron scatters from an electromagnetic field, it emits photons and 
the greater the scattering, the more bremsstrahlung there is. When a quark scatters, it emits 
gluons and some of its momentum is given to the gluons. As the momentum transfer is 
increased, the fraction of its momentum lost to gluons increases. Thus a quark with momen- 
tum fraction x at some low value of Q 2 becomes a quark with momentum fraction x — x' 
and a gluon with momentum fraction x' at some higher value of Q 2 . Thus for large val- 
ues of x, u(x, Q 2 ) falls with increasing Q 2 . For low values of x, u(x, Q 2 ) may increase 
because quarks with higher x may feed down quarks to it. 

The parton model makes analogous predictions for deep inelastic neutrino scattering. 
Since the source of neutrino beams are the decays rt — >■ ju.v and K — > fiv, v^ greatly 
dominate over v e (see Chapter 6). Thus in deep inelastic neutrino scattering by nucleons, 
one observes 

v M + nucleon — ► yj~ + hadrons 



Because parity is not conserved in weak interactions, there are more structure functions 
d scattering than for electron scattering. Three structure functions contribute in 
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the limit in which the lepton masses are ignored. If we use as variables x — Q 2 /2Mv a 
y — v/E, the general forms are, in the context of the V-A theory, 



da v _ G Z F ME 
dxdy ~ 

da ¥ _ G 2 F ME 
dxdy ~ n 



%-ME r - , „-| 

^— [(1 - y)F% + y 2 xF v l + (y - y 2 /2)xF^ , (8.20) 

(1 - y)Fj + y 2 xFj - (v - y 2 /2)xif 1 . (8.21) 



These forms are general (except that we have ignored the Cabibbo angle and corrections 
of order M/E) and F ", F%, and F^ are functions of Q 2 and v. In the Bjorken limit (v — > 
co, Q 2 — >■ co, 2Mv/Q 2 — x finite), the F v, s are nearly functions of x only. 

The scattering of a neutrino by a pointlike fermion is much like the electromagnetic scat- 
tering of an electron by a pointlike fermion. In Chapter 6 we saw that the weak interaction 
current of the leptons has the V-A form, 1/^(1 — ys). For massless fermions, the quantity 
2 (1 — Y5) projects out the left-handed piece of the fermion, while j(l + ys) projects out 
the right-handed piece. Now the coupling of the electromagnetic field to the fermion is 
governed by the current 

u(p') Yl Mp). (8.22) 

If we consider an incident left-handed fermion we can write 

"(PV^ 1 " W)"(P) = u(p')-(l + Y5)Y^{p) (8.23) 

= r^(l-y 5 M//)] YOYMP) (8-24) 

where, as usual the dagger indicates Hermitian conjugation. We see that the final fermion 
is also left-handed. Indeed, both vector and axial vector couplings have this property: the 
helicity (i.e. the projection of the spin along the direction of motion) of a massless fermion 
is unchanged by the interaction with an electromagnetic or weak current. It follows that 
we can consider the scattering as the incoherent sum of processes with specified helicities. 
We take as an example the electromagnetic process e~/x~ — >• e~/x~, ignoring the particle 
masses and using center-of-mass variables: 

da _ _ da _ _ a 2 s 

— (e L /i L -> e L[ L L ) = -r^(e R ix R -> e R ii R ) = -j, (8.25) 



da _ _ _ da _ _ a 2 s (1 + costf) 2 

— (e L n R -> e L » R ) = —(e R n L -> e R (i L ) = —, . (8.26) 

The presence of the factor (1 + cos#) 2 makes the last two cross sections vanish in the 
backward direction where cos 9 = — 1. This follows from the conservation of angular 
momentum. If the electron direction defines the z axis, the initial state e^/U,^ has J z = — 1 
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because the spins are antiparallel to the z axis and there is no orbital angular momentum 
along the direction of motion. For the final state e^p2 the same argument yields J z — +1 
if the scattering is at 180°. Thus the scattering must vanish in this configuration. 

The connection between the center-of-mass scattering angle and the invariant variables 
used above is 1 + cos 9 — 2(1 — y). The addition of the four separate electromagnetic 
processes produces the characteristic 1 + (1 — y) 2 behavior found in the deep inelastic 
electron scattering formulas. 

The analogous weak cross sections follow the same pattern, except that only the left- 
handed parts of the fermions and the right-handed parts of the antifermions participate in 
charged-current processes, thus 

G 2 F s (l + cos6») 2 



Using these simple formulas, we can determine the parton model values of the structure 
functions. Considering the scattering of a neutrino from a proton, we note that since the 
lepton loses charge (v — ► /x~), the struck quark must gain charge. Thus it is only scattering 
from d quarks or u quarks that contributes. In this way we find for v^p — >■ p~X and 
v^p -> ii+X 



da v 


2MEG 2 F 


dx dy 


Tt 


da v 


2MEG 2 F 


dx dy 


It 



x [d(x) + (1 - y) 2 u(x)] , (8.29) 

x \d(x) + (1 - y)V*)l . (8.30) 



If the antiquarks, which are important only for rather small values of x , are ignored, the 
cross section for neutrino scattering is expected to be independent of y, while antineutrino 
scattering should vanish as y — »■ 1. To the extent to which the quark distributions are 
functions of x alone, the total cross section, a , and the mean value of the momentum 
transfer squared, Q 2 , are both proportional to E. 

Comparing with the general formula for neutrino scattering, we deduce the structure 
functions for neutrino scattering in the parton model: 

F»=d(x) + u(x), (8.31) 

Fv=2x[d(x) + u(x)], (8.32) 

F*=2[d(x)-u(x)l (8.33) 

F? = u(x)+d(x), (8.34) 

Fl] = 2x[u(x)+d(x)], (8.35) 

Fv=2[u(x)-d(x)]. (8.36) 
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If the target is an equal mixture of u and d quarks, as is nearly the case for neutrino exper- 
iments, except with a hydrogen bubble chamber, each occurrence of u or d gets replaced 
by the average of u and d. Writing q(x) = u(x) + d(x), q{x) = u(x) + d(x) we have 

^x [q(x) + (1 - y) 2 q(x)] (8.37) 

^x [«(*) + (1 - y)V*)] (8.38) 

Actually, we should include strange quarks as well. For energetic neutrino beams we have 
the processes v^s — > pT c and v^s — s- fi + c. Here c is the charmed quark, to be discussed 
at length in Chapter 9. Our treatment has also been simplified by ignoring the Cabibbo 
angle. 

The integrated cross sections are expressed in terms of Q = J xdxq(x) and Q = 
J xdx q(x), the momentum fractions carried by the quarks and the antiquarks. 



da v 


MEG] 


dx dy 


~'^r 


da ¥ 


MEG] 


dxdy = 


~'^r 



da v 
~dj 


MEGl r 

= — ^[fi + c 1 - 


-yfa\, 


„ meg\ r i_i 


(8.39) 


da v 
~dj 


MEGl r— 


-y) 2 Q\, 


„ MEGl T— 1 "I 


(8.40) 



Since we expect much more of the momentum in the proton to be carried by the quarks 
than the antiquarks, we anticipate 



a v 3' 
Inserting the values of the constants, we find 

— = 1.56 \Q + ifil 1(T 38 cm 2 GeV" 1 . (8.42) 

The total cross sections were measured at CERN using a heavy liquid (freon) bubble 
chamber, Gargamelle, which had been constructed at Orsay, near Paris (Ref. 8.4). Sep- 
arate neutrino and antineutrino beams were generated by the CERN Proton Synchroton 
(PS). Outgoing muons were identified by their failure to undergo hadronic interactions in 
the bubble chamber. The energy of the produced hadronic system was measured by adding 
the energy of the charged particles measured in a 20-kG magnetic field, to the energy of the 
neutral pions observed through conversion of photons in the heavy liquid. The neutrino 
flux was monitored by measuring the muon flux associated with it. 

While the Gargamelle data covered very low energies, E v < 10 GeV, the expected 
linear behavior of the cross section on the neutrino energy was observed, with the results 
a v /E = 0.74 ± 0.02 x 10" 38 cm 2 GeV" 1 , a ¥ /E = 0.28 ± 0.01 x 10" 38 cm 2 GeV" 1 . 
These results were in good accord with the expectations. 
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The Gargamelle results were severely limited by the low energy of the CERN PS. 
Later studies were carried out at Fermilab by the Harvard, Penn, Wisconsin, and Fermilab 
Collaboration (HPWF) and the Caltech, Columbia, Fermilab, Rochester, and Rockefeller 
Collaboration (CCFRR) and at the CERN SPS by the CERN, Dortmund, Heidelberg, and 
Saclay Collaboration (CDHS) and the CERN, Hamburg, Amsterdam, Rome, and Moscow 
Collaboration (CHARM). Bubble chamber studies have also been done with the 15-foot 
bubble chamber at Fermilab and the Big European Bubble Chamber (BEBC) at CERN. 
The counter detectors have active target regions, calorimetry, and a muon spectrometer. 
These experiments confirmed the linearity of the cross section as a function of the neutrino 
energy and also gave similar results for a/E, about 0.67 x 10~ 38 cm 2 GeV -1 for n 
and 0.34 x 10~ 38 cm 2 GeV -1 for antineutrinos. 




Figure 8.2. A compilation of data from neutrino and muon scattering experiments. The s 
function Fj is essentially proportional to the sum of the q lark distributions: Fj(x) = 

x[q(x) + q(x)]. The structure function xF-i, is similarly related to the difference of the quark and anti- 
quark distributions: xF^(x) — x[q(x) — q(x)]. The third combination shown is q v (x) — x[u(x) + 
d(x) + 2s(x)]. The data shown are from the CDHS, CCFRR, EMC (European Muon Collabora- 
tion), and BFP (Berkeley, Fermilab, Princeton) groups [compilation taken from Review of Particle 
Properties, Phys. Lett., 170B, 79 (1986)]. The normalizations of the data sets have been modified 
as indicated to bring them into better agreement. A factor 18/5, the inverse of the average charge 
squared of a jplied to the muon data to compare them with the neutrino data. 
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Figure 8.3. The structure functions F^ for deep inelastic neutrino scattering as measured by the 
CDHS, CHARM and CCFRR collab ng would require the structure functions to be 

independent of Q at fixed x. The deviations seen from scaling are consistent with the predictions of 
QCD. From F Dydak in Proceedings of the 1983 International Lep posium, Cornell, 

1983, p. 634. 
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The essence of the parton model is that the same quark distributions should work for all 
processes. For an isoscalar target, the electromagnetic structure function is 

F 2 = ^x(u+d + u + d)+^x(s + s). (8.43) 

If the contribution from strange quarks is neglected, this is just 5/18 times the correspond- 
ing structure function for neutrinos on an isoscalar target. Neglecting the strange quarks is 
a good approximation for x > 0.3, where the antiquarks as well make a small contribution. 
The agreement between the electroproduction and neutrinoproduction data is satisfactory 
as is shown in Figure 8.2. 

More detailed studies with electron, muon, and neutrino beams have demonstrated the 
Q 2 dependence predicted by QCD - the deviation from the scaling behavior of the "kinder- 
garten" parton model. At high x, increasing Q 2 reduces the quark distribution because the 
quarks split into a quark and a gluon sharing the initial momentum, as described above. At 
low x, the structure functions increase as Q 2 increases because the momentum of high x 
quarks is degraded by the emission process. These features are seen in Figure 8.3 showing 
data for da/dy from the CDHS and CHARM collaborations at CERN and the CCFRR 
collaboration at Fermilab. The deviations from scaling provide indirect evidence for the 
existence of gluons. Direct evidence awaited the development of high-energy e + e~ collid- 
ing beam machines. 



Exercises 

8. 1 Verify the curves in Figure 5 of McAllister and Hofstadter. 

8.2 What static charge distributions would produce the form factors F(q 2 ) — 1/(1 + 
q 2 /m 2 ) and F{q 2 ) = 1/(1 + q 2 />« 2 ) 2 ? 

8.3 We can define cross sections in the lab frame for virtual photons with momentum q 
using polarization vectors ej and ei, where e ■ q — 0. If q = (v, 0, 0, y/v 2 + Q 2 ), 
where Q 2 — —q 2 , let 

e T = (0, 1,0,0) 



€ L = (Jv 2 +Q 2 ,0,0,v)/Q 
so ej ■ €t — — 1, cl ■ cl = 1. Then 



Show that 



g l _ W 2 



; tH> 
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8.4 * The deep inelastic scattering process has an amplitude that can be represented as 

M = -^u{k')y^u{k) < F\J' i (0)\p > . 
q 2 

Here q — k — k' is the four-momentum transfer, and k and k' are the initial and final 
lepton momenta, p is the initial nucleon momentum, and \F > represents the final 
hadronic state. The cross section, summed over final states and averaged over initial 
lepton spins, is 



(2^)4 d\' 

4k- p^ V y Ft> {lTtf2E' 



lere we treat the lepton as massless. The p[ re 
luced hadrons. We define 

-(27r) 3 y /n p—i^iP + q - Pf) 



where k = k^y^ and where we treat the lepton as massless. The p[ represent final 
state momenta of the produced hadrons. We define 



x <p\Ji"(Q)\F><F\J v (0)\p>. 

Current conservation requires that q^W^' — q v W^ v — 0. The tensor W^ v must be 
constructed from the vectors p and q. Show that the most general form for W IJ - V may 
be written as 

WW ( uv , rt"\„, . / u p-qq fl \( v p-m v \ u , ,,.2 

w = I -g H — I Wi + I p^ 2 — ) \P 2~ ) W 2/M\ 



da 4a • E r 91 1 1 1 

— — = —-r- 2Wi sin 2 ^ + W 2 cos 2 ^ 
E'di2' Q <- -I 

Exe 
ecovt 

: F\J„(0)\p >= u(p') \f [Yii + iF 2 K ^^\ u{p). 



where 6 is the laboratory scattering angle of the lepton. 
8.5 * If the sum defining W flv in Exercise 8.2 is restricted to elastic scattering, the 
Rosenbluth formula should be recovered. Demonstrate that this is so by taking 



Further Reading 

A unique insight into the structure of the nucleon is found in the seminal Photon-Hadron 
iions, by R. P. Feynman, W. A. Benjamin, 1972. 
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A more theoretical discussion is given by C. Quigg in Gauge Theories of the Strong, 
Weak, and Electromagnetic Interactions, Benjamin/Cummings, Menlo Park, CA, 1983. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

IN principle, it is possible to discover the finite size 
and structure of nuclei by methods of elastic elec- 
tron scattering at high energies. 1-3 It is even possible 
to determine the structure of the proton by these 
methods. 4 For the light nuclei the Born approximation 
is adequate to analyze the experimental data, while for 
heavier nuclei such as gold or even copper 5 Yennie el al. 
have shown that a more accurate phase shift analysis 
is required. 

The proton, deuteron, and alpha particle are most 
interesting to study because they are among the 
simplest nuclear structures. Furthermore, nuclei are 
built up out of protons and neutrons and it is fascinating 
to think of what the proton itself is built. In this paper 
we shall examine the structure of the proton and alpha 
particle. In an earlier paper 6 the scattering from the 
deuteron was reported. 
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II. EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

Many of the experimental procedures have been 
reported in earlier papers. 2 ' 3 The only important new 
variation over earlier methods has been the substitution 
of a gaseous target for the previously used metallic foils. 
The gaseous target will now be described. 

In Fig. 1, the basic design of the target assembly is 
given. The cylinder is made of 410 stainless steel and 
has been heat-treated to increase its strength. The end 
plates are made of 0.010-inch stainless steel and are 
deformed by the high-pressure gases into the approxi- 
mate shape shown in the figure. The target cylinder is 
3| inches long and j inch in diameter. The end plates 
are sealed by means of 0-rings shown in the figure. 
Pressures as high as 2000 pounds per square inch have 
been used successfully in this chamber over long 
periods of time. 

The geometry of the scattering experiment using the 
gaseous target chamber is shown in Fig. 2. Because of 
the double-focusing characteristic of the magnetic spec- 
trometer and because of the defining slits at the entrance 
and exit of the spectrometer, the effective target viewed 
by the spectrometer has the appearance indicated 
schematically in Fig. 2. It is evident that to a very 
good approximation the scattering yield at any given 
angle will be proportional to the cosecant of the angle 
of observation in the laboratory system since the 
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target thickness viewed by the spectrometer is pro- 
portional to this trigonometric function. Thus, to 
normalize the data to the same target thickness, the 
yield at any angle must be divided by the cosecant of 
the angle. In these experiments the effective target 
width viewed by the spectrometer is approximately § 
inch at the gas chamber and this dimension is given by 
the vertical exit slit width (0.5 inch) imaged at the 

The slit denning the acceptance angle in the plane 
common to the beam, scattering target, and entrance to 
the spectrometer, was f inch wide and is indicated in 
Fig. 2. The exit collimator at the top of the magnet had 
a horizontal slit f inch wide denning the energy band 
accepted by the Cerenkov detector, and a vertical slit 
i inch wide. The vertical slit, together with the J inch 
entrance slit, served to define the effective width of the 
target. In all the experiments herewith reported the 
incident beam was monochromatic within ±1.0 Mev 
in 187 Mev. 

At small angles, that is, angles less than 30°, it is 
possible for the spectrometer to view the end walls of 
the chamber and thus accept spurious electrons scat- 
tered by the target end plates. At 35° and 40°, a small 
residual effect of this type is present and is always sub- 
tracted from the yield furnished by the gas plus the 
target chamber. In other words, the scattering intensity 
is measured first with the gas in the chamber and then 
again with the gas removed from the target. The latter 
measurement gives the "background" due to the end 
wall effects. At all other angles, this effect is negligible. 

Multiple scattering and radiation straggling from the 
0.018-inch cylinder walls introduce only minor errors at 
the angles studied. This has been determined empiri- 
cally by inserting a 0.010-inch stainless steel test ab- 
sorber in the position so marked in Fig. 2. The test 
absorber was placed in the path of electrons scattered 
at angles 50°, 90°, and 130°. Elastic profiles were 
measured with the test absorber in and out of the path. 
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The peak of the elastic scattering profile was reduced 
1 percent per mil of stainless steel in the direction of 
the scattered electrons, but the half-width of the curve 
was also increased by an amount such that the area 
under the elastic curve was the same, within 5 percent, 
whether the test absorber was in or out. This behavior 
may be understood as follows: The double focusing 
action of the spectrometer assures collection of all the 
electrons directed into the effective solid angle of the 
spectrometer, whether multiply-scattered or not and 
brings them to a focus beyond the energy slit (and from 
there into the Cerenkov detector). The only effects of 
multiple-scattering in the chamber walls are (a) to fuzz 
out the source of the scattered electrons in the gas, i.e., 
to increase or decrease the depth from which the 
scattered electrons appear to emerge from the target, 
(b) to reduce the angular resolution, and (c) to mix 
electrons scattered originally at different angles. Effect 
(a) may easily be seen to be of negligible importance. 
Effect (b) amounts to approximately (A0) rms =±l°. 
Since the angular opening of the lower spectrometer 
slit is ±2° and the multiple scattering is essentially 
Gaussian, the uncertainty in measuring the scattering 
angle is not appreciably increased by the effect of the 
side walls. The incoming end plate also contributes an 
uncertainty of (A0) rm8 =±O.7°. The resulting uncer- 
tainty, combining all causes, is approximately (A0) rms 
= ±2.4°. The effect of multiple scattering in the 
hydrogen or helium gas volumes is of the order of 0.1° 
and hence negligible. In case (c), the error so introduced 
is of the order of tenths of a percent and is here neg- 
lected. In fact, plural scatterings are eliminated because 
of the energy selection of the spectrometer. 

Radiation straggling of the electrons coming out 
through the walls of the chamber may be shown theo- 
retically to contribute not more than a S percent relative 
correction between 50° and 90° and an equal figure 
between 90° and 130°, i.e., both the 50° yield and the 
130° yield would each be lowered by something less 
than 5 percent with respect to the 90° yield. Our experi- 
ments with the test absorber have not demonstrated a 
consistent loss greater than 5 percent which could be 
attributed to straggling in the chamber walls. The 
statistical accuracy and drifts of the apparatus could 
have concealed an error of the order of 5 percent. 
Hence, we have not made a correction for straggling. 

The lining-up procedure used a CsBr(Tl) crystal 
which could be moved remotely into or out of the beam. 
The crystal was placed along the beam axis just outside 
the scattering chamber. When it was desired to know 
the position of the beam, the crystal was moved into 
the beam and observed with a telescope. When the 
beam was lined up, say within ±r§- inch at the target, 
the crystal was withdrawn. Periodic checks showed 
whether or not the beam had moved. Very little beam 
motion was observed after an initial alignment. 

An ion chamber was used in the early runs as a 
monitor of the incident beam, and a secondary electron 
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emitter 7 in the later runs. The ion chamber showed a 
small amount of saturation at large beams and its runs 
were corrected by the empirically determined calibra- 
tion of ion chamber versus secondary electron emitter. 
No correction so obtained was larger than 10 percent. 
If the correction had not been included, the proton size 
(see below) would have been a trifle larger. 

The theoretical Schwinger radiation correction has 
not been applied since its angular dependence is very 
weak and well within the statistics of our experimental 
observations. 

III. RESULTS 
A. Hydrogen 

Typical elastic profiles observed in a run with hydro- 
gen at an incident energy of 185 Mev are shown in 
Fig. 3. Because of recoil of the struck proton the energy 
of the elastically deflected electron is a decreasing func- 
tion of the angle of scattering. This may be observed 
by noting the variable position of the peaks in Fig. 3. 
Figure 4 shows the theoretical behavior of the energy 
of the scattered electron plotted against laboratory 
scattering angle for an incident energy of 187 Mev. 
The solid points show the positions of the peaks of the 
elastic scattering curves taken at the various angular 
positions during an experimental run at 187 Mev. The 
agreement is excellent except at extreme angles where 
small deviations are observed. The deviations are 
actually expected because of an increasing energy loss 
in the wall as the angle of entry becomes more and more 
oblique. The observed reduction in energy of the 
scattered electrons below the theoretical curve is in 
good agreement with the energy loss in the wall. 

Because of the variation in energy of the scattered 
electrons we have been concerned that the solid angle 
effective in collecting electrons could have been smaller 
at small angles (high energies), where magnet saturation 
is important, than at large angles (smaller energies), 
where saturation is less important. To test this possi- 
bility we have measured the number of scattered elec- 
trons as a function of the entrance slit width at both 
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high (188 Mev) and low (139 Mev) energies. We have 
found that in both cases the number of scattered elec- 
trons for the J-inch entrance slit width is 15 percent 
below the number expected from the initial slope of the 
curve of number of scattered electrons versus slit 
width. The 15 percent reduction is due to the widest 
trajectories striking the magnet chamber walls. In the 
radial direction in the magnet no electrons are lost 
because of the small extent of the beam in this direction. 
In other words, the effective solid angle is the same at 
both low and high energies provided that the entrance 
slit width is not larger than j inch. Hence correction 
for magnet saturation is not required. 

Areas under the elastic peaks, such as those of Fig. 3, 
have been measured by numerical integration over a 
width of ±1.5 Mev about the peak. Such values have 
been plotted against laboratory angle as in Fig. 5. 
Areas over ±2 and ±2.5 Mev widths have also been 
obtained by numerical integration, but the relative 
results are essentially the same. Only the ±1.5 Mev 
results will be presented below. 

Figure 5 presents a summary of all the data obtained 
over a period of several months. It may be noticed that 
the experimental spread of points is somewhat larger 
than the statistical errors might lead one to expect. 
The causes of the spread are probably connected with 
small, unnoticed horizontal shifts of beam, hysteresis in 
the spectrometer magnet, small changes in the bias of 
the Cerenkov counter detection equipment, 
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m have been used in Rosenbluth's calculation, 
we are here assuming the validity of these interactions 
at small distances (<10- 13 cm). Subject to this assump- 
tion, the experiment indicates the proton is not a 

In order to carry out the form factor calculations, we 
have made use of Rosenbluth's formalism. 8 However 
we have given the charge and magnetic moment 
phenomenological interpretations in place of the meson 
theoretic interpretations originally presented by Rosen- 
bluth. 9 We may write Rosenbluth's formulas as follows : 
for a point charge we have 

<r = <^|l+-^[2(l+M) 2 tanW2)+M 2 ]), (D 



* / cosW2K 
EAsinW2)/ ; 



4.EA sinW2)/l+(2£/M) sin'(0/2) 



i to Rosenbluth. 8 The < 
(b) and (c). This deviati 
s the effect of a form h 



[l + (2£/M)sin»(9/2)]» 



of0.70X10-"c 



in saturation of the ion chamber monitor response and 
in the integrating voltmeter, and perhaps other un- 
known items. In Fig. S we have drawn a curve, labeled 
"experimental curve," which is our best estimate of the 
accumulated data at 188 Mev. The limits of error 
represent the greatest variations we have observed in 
any runs. However all runs, not being absolute, are 
normalized to each other by "best fitting." The experi- 
mental curve is also normalized to the theoretical curve 
at small angles. Also plotted in Fig. 5 are (a) the theo- 
retical Mott curve for a spinless point proton, (b) the 
theoretical curve for a point proton with the Dirac 
value of magnetic moment (gyromagnetic ratio 2.00), 
(c) the theoretical curve for a point proton with the 
anomalous value of the proton moment in addition to 
the Dirac moment (gyromagnetic ratio=5.S8). The 
theoretical curves (b), (c) are obtained from calcula- 
tions of Rosenbluth. 8 The experimental curve deviates 
from curves (a), (b), and (c) at the larger angles and is 
lower than the curve for a point proton with anomalous 
moment, but higher than the curve for a point proton 
with Dirac moment. This reduction at large angles 
below the curve for point charge represents the effect 
of a "structure factor" or a "form factor" for the proton 
and hence indicates the finite size of the proton. Since 
the usual electromagnetic relations and the Coulomb 



units, ft=c= 1, are used and the equations 
i terms of the laboratory coordinates; g is 
momentum transfer in the center-of-mass 
frame expressed in laboratory coordinates; E is the 
energy of the incident electrons; M the mass of the 
proton, and n is the anomalous part of the proton's 
magnetic moment 0*= 1.79). X is the reduced de Broglie 
wavelength of the electron in the laboratory system. 
For a diffuse proton we may write : 

cr=wJ JV+— [2(i?i+/»F,)» tanW2)+ M W] }. (4) 

where Fi is the charge form factor (which also influences 
the intrinsic "Dirac" magnetic moment) and F 2 the 
anomalous magnetic moment form factor. In principle 
Fi does not have to be the same as F„. Fi and F 2 may 
be written as functions of (q(r)), where (r) is the root- 
mean-square radius of the appropriate charge, or mo- 
ment distribution. Fi and F 2 may also be identified 
with e'/e and k'e'/kee in Rosenbluth's article. 

We have not made detailed analyses for different Fi 
and F t . Rather, as may be seen below, we have assumed 
Fi=F 2 . However, the data at all energies are quite 
consistent with this choice. 

At the energies used in these experiments, the form 
factor (Fi or F 2 ) is not appreciably shape dependent, 
i.e., one cannot distinguish between uniform, expo- 
nential, or Gaussian charge (or magnetic moment) 
distributions. All that can be determined is a mean 
square radius. Therefore we have tried to fit the experi- 
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mental data with a phenomenological form factor corre- 
sponding to various values of the mean square radii 
up to values of q(r)=l.O. q is again the momentum 
transfer and (r) the root-mean-square radius of the 
charge or magnetic moment distributions. For sim- 
plicity, as stated above, we have assumed that v") C harge 

= v")anomalous magnetic moment, although in principle this is 

not a necessary restriction. Hence we can expect only 
to obtain a first approximation to the structure and 
size of the proton. 

When such form factors are applied to the point 
charge-point moment curve, the behavior of the experi- 
mental curve can be reproduced very well. In fact for 

('•>charge=('->magn e ticmoment = 0.70X10- 13 the theoretical 

curve cannot be distinguished from the experimental 
curve within the limits of error. A separate theoretical 
curve for 0.70X 10 -13 cm therefore has not been included 
in Fig. 5. The limits of error in the radius are conserva- 
tively estimated at ±0.24X 10~ 13 cm. 

A similar fitting procedure can be employed with 
data obtained with electrons at 236 Mev in the incident 
beam. In this case our measurements could be made 
only at angles larger than or equal to 90° since our 
magnetic spectrometer cannot bend electrons of energy 
higher than those scattered at 90° (or smaller angles) : 
For an incident energy of 236 Mev the scattered electron 
at 90° has an energy of 189 Mev, the approximate 
limit of our apparatus. 

Figure 6 shows the experimental points obtained in 
several runs at 236 Mev. The shape of the point charge- 
point moment curve is shown as well as the experi- 
mental points. No absolute values are known for the 
experimental points so that the best that can be done is 
to try to fit the shape of the experimental curve with 
Eq. (4) for various values of Fi and F 2 . Again the 
assumption Fi = F 2 is made. Such attempts are shown 
in Fig. 6 and are labeled rms 6.2, 7.8, and 9.3X M)- 14 cm. 
The dotted curves corresponding to 6.2X10 -14 cm and 
9.3X10 -14 cm may be shifted down or up respectively 
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to try to fit the experimental points, but neither curve 
will do so within the limits of error. Hence the data at 
236 Mev support a "best" value of rms radius of 
(0.78±0.20)X10- 13 cm, conservatively speaking. This 
value is in good agreement with the best value (0.70 
±0.24)X10- 13 cm obtained above at 188 Mev. 

In order to test some features of the apparatus, we 
have carried out a scattering experiment at an incident 
energy of 100 Mev. In this case, if our model of the 
proton is correct, the observed scattering should be 
quite close to the curve for a point charge and point 
moment because the q(r) value is small and F 2 =l.O. 
Figure 7 shows that the agreement observed is highly 
satisfactory. At 100 Mev, the magnetic spectrometer is 
never saturated at any angle. Hence the "saturation" 
aspect and possible defocusing effects are not tested by 
this experiment. However, the 236-Mev and 188-Mev 
runs do test such possible effects since different energies 
correspond to different angular positions. The good 
agreement obtained between these latter two sets of 
data and the satisfactory behavior at 100 Mev is 
essentially what we have published earlier. 4 

These results may be summarized in the following 
way : If the proton can be assumed to (a) have distri- 
butions of charge and magnetic moment equal, or at 
least similar, in size and (b) if the Coulomb law and 
the usual electromagnetic laws are obeyed at distances 
of the order of 0.7X10~ 13 cm, then these experiments 
show that the proton has an rms radius of (0.74±0.24) 
X 10~ 13 cm. Of course, if the Coulomb law and the usual 
interactions are not valid, these findings could also be 
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interpreted in terms of a point charge and point mo- 
ment. We suspect that the breakdown of the Coulomb 
law would have exhibited other consequences, possibly 
already recognized in the literature. Phenomenologically 
we cannot distinguish, at the present time with these 
experiments alone, between a finite size of the proton 
and a breakdown of the Coulomb law. Nevertheless, 
any meson theory would predict a finite size of the 
proton's magnetic moment and this is what we may 
have found in the proton. 

B. Helium 

The elastic peaks observed in helium are similar to 
those found in hydrogen, except that the recoil shifts 
are approximately four times smaller. To measure the 
form factor of the alpha particle with respect to electron 
scattering, we have made essentially simultaneous 
measurements of the scattering from helium and 
hydrogen and compared the results. The procedure 
involved carrying out the helium measurements, empty- 
ing the target chamber, and finally substitution of 
hydrogen for the helium. A seric 



hydrogen is thus made almost at the same time as the 
helium measurements. From a few representative hydro- 
gen points, we can construct a point-charge Moll curve 
for hydrogen, say, between 35° and 90°. If we multiply 
this curve by four (Zh 8 2 = 2 2 =4) we obtain a theoretical 
point-charge curve for helium. Note that we use a 
Mott curve (spinless particle) since the alpha particle 
has no spin or magnetic moment. The ratio of the 
actually observed experimental curve in helium to the 
point charge curve for helium gives the square of the 
form factor. Thus the form factor can be compared 
with theoretical form factors for various size charge 
distributions. 

Figure 8 shows the helium experimental curve in the 
center-of-mass system, the hydrogen normalizing points, 
and the helium point-charge construction. The incident 
energy was 188 Mev for these experiments. Corrections 
for the different energies in the center-of-mass system 
and for the different effective solid angles have been 
made. A glance at the figure shows that the elastic scat- 
tering from the alpha particle is considerably smaller at 
large angles (a factor of 10 at 110°) than that from a 
point charge. 

Figure 8 also shows the ratio of the alpha-particle 
scattering to that of a point charge with Z=2. This 
curve represents the square of the "form factor." The 
scale is given in the upper right hand corner of Fig. 8. 
This curve is indistinguishable from a (form factor) 2 
curve for an rms radius of (1.60±0.10)X10- 13 cm. For 
such a small nucleus and an energy 188 Mev, our 
analysis will not give more than an rms radius from 
these measurements. It is curious that the rms radius 
of the alpha particle is approximately twice that of the 
proton as determined from these scattering measure- 
ments. Allowing for the rms radius of each of the two 
protons in the alpha particle, as determined above, the 
rms radius of the alpha particle would be smaller. By 
subtracting mean squares, the rms radius to the charge 
centroid would be 1.41XKH 3 cm. This approximate 
calculation probably overemphasizes the effect of the 
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incident energies from 7 to 17 GeV at scattering angles of 6° to 10° covering a range of 
squared four-momentum transfers up to 7.4 (GeV/c) 2 . For low center-of-mass energies 
of the final hadronic system the cross section shows prominent resonances at low mo- 
mentum transfer and diminishes markedly at higher momentum transfer. For high ex- 
citations the cross section shows only a weak momentum-transfer dependence. 

Inelastic electron-proton scattering at high tered energies E', beginning at elastic scattering 
four-momentum transfer and large electron-en- and ending at £'«3 GeV. Only the scattered elec- 
ergy loss has been used to investigate the elec- tron was detected. In this kind of measurement 
tromagnetic structure and interactions of the pro- the two inelastic form factors 2 which describe 
ton. 1 We have measured the double differential the electromagnetic properties of the proton are 
cross section d 2 v(E,E', 6)/dSldE' for electrons functions of the squared four-momentum trans- 
on hydrogen in a new kinematic region made ac- fer, q 2 , and the mass of the unobserved hadronic 
cessible by the Stanford linear accelerator. We final state, W. We have measured several spec- 
report measurements made at 6° and 10° for sev- tra at each angle to allow the calculation of mod- 
eral incident energies E, and for a range of scat- el- independent radiative corrections 3 over a wide 
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range of q 2 and W. 

We observe the excitation of several nucleon 
resonances 4 " 7 whose cross sections fall rapidly 
with increasing q 2 . The region beyond W~2 GeV 
exhibits a surprisingly weak q 2 dependence. This 
Letter describes the experimental procedure and 
reports cross sections for W»2 GeV. Discus- 
sion of the results and a detailed description of 
the resonance region will follow. 8 

The incident energies at 8 = 10° were 17.7, 15.2, 
13.5, 11, and 7 GeV, and at 9 = 6° were 16, 13.5, 
10, and 7 GeV. For fixed E and 0, along a spec- 
trum of decreasing £', W increases and q 2 de- 
creases. The maximum range of these variables 
over a single measured spectrum occurred at an 
incident energy of 17.7 GeV and an angle of 10°, 
where W varied from one proton mass to 5.2 
GeV, and q 2 from 7.4 to 1.6 (GeV/c) 2 . For each 
spectrum E' was changed in overlapping steps of 
2 % from elastic scattering, through the observed 
resonance region, to W»2 GeV. Then steps cor- 
responding to a change in W of 0.5 GeV were 

The electron beam from the accelerator was 
momentum analyzed with values of Ap/p between 
±0.1 and ±0.25% and then passed through a 7-cm 
liquid-hydrogen target. Two toroid charge moni- 
tors measured the integrated beam current with 
uncertainties of less than 0.5%. Electrons scat- 
tered in the target were momentum analyzed by 
a double-focusing magnetic spectrometer 9 cap- 
able of momentum analysis to 20 GeV/c. Parti- 
cles selected by the spectrometer passed through 
a system of four hodoscopes to determine their 
trajectories and then into a pion-electron separa- 
tion system based on the different cascade- show- 
er properties of electrons and pions. This sys- 
tem considered of a 1- radiation- length slab of 
lead followed by three scintillation counters (dE/ 
dx counters) to detect showers initiated in the 
lead. The showers were then further developed 
in a total-absorption counter consisting of six- 
teen 1- radiation- length lead slabs alternated with 
Lucite Cherenkov counters. The dE/dx counters 
increased the pion-electron separation efficiency 
by about a factor of 20 at lower E', but were not 
required for values of E ' near the elastic peak. 
The electron-detection efficiency decreased with 
E' and was 88 % at 5 GeV. The uncertainty in the 
electron-detection efficiency was ±1.5% above 
£' = 5 GeV and increased to ±4% at£' = 3 GeV. 

The momentum acceptance of the spectrometer 
was A/>/£ = 3.5% with momentum resolution of 
0. 1 %. The angular acceptance was AS = 7 mrad 



with a resolution of 0.3 mrad. The measured 
solid angle of the instrument was 6xl0~ 5 sr with 
an uncertainty of ±2%. 

Extensive tests showed that there could be sig- 
nificant reductions in target density due to beam 
heating. In order to correct for changes in the 
density a second spectrometer 10 was simulta- 
neously used to measure protons from elastic 
electron-proton scattering at low momentum 
transfer. The angle and momentum settings of 
this spectrometer remained fixed for each spec- 
trum. Usually the density reductions were less 
than 4%, with the maximum value being 13%. 
An uncertainty of ±1 % was assigned to the mea- 
sured cross sections for this correction. 

The main trigger for an event was provided by 
a logical "or" between the total-absorption count- 
er and a coincidence of two scintillation trigger 
counters placed before and after the hodoscopes. 
The event information was buffered and written 
on magnetic tape by a SDS-9300 on-line comput- 
er, which also provided preliminary on-line da- 
ta analysis. 

The cross sections were determined from an 
event-by- event analysis of the hodoscopes and 
the electron-pion discrimination counters. Cor- 
rections were made for fast- electronics and com- 
puter dead times, hodoscope-counter inefficien- 
cies, multiple tracks, inefficiencies of electron 
identification, and target- density fluctuations. 
Yields from an empty replica of the experimental 
target, typically 7 %, were subtracted from the 
full-target measurements. Electrons originating 
from it 0 decay and pair production were measured 
by reversing the spectrometer polarity and mea- 
suring positron yields. This correction is impor- 
tant only for small E' and amounted to a maxi- 
mum of 15%. The error associated with each 
point arose from counting statistics and uncer- 
tainties in electron-detection efficiencies, added 
in quadrature. 

The data were analyzed separately at the Stan- 
ford Linear Accelerator Center (SLAC) and Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology (MIT) and aver- 
aged before each group began radiative correc- 
tions. The results of the analyses were in excel- 
lent agreement. For the results given in Table I, 
the two analyses differed from their mean by an 
average value of 0.35% with an rms deviation of 
1.2%. 

The radiative- correction procedures had two 
steps. The first was the subtraction of the cal- 
culated radiative tail of the elastic peak from 
each spectrum. Using the measured form factors 
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for elastic electron-proton scattering, the radia- 
tive tail can be calculated to lowest order of a 
without using the peaking approximation. 11 Con- 
tributions from external and internal bremsstrah- 
lutig, including multiple photon emission, were 
calculated by two different mi-thods. The differ- 
ences between these methods were noticeable 
only for data with E > 15 GeV and E'< 4 GeV, and 
amounted to less than 2 % in the corrected cross 
section. The maximum elastic-tail contributions 
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[ bf c 



n at E ' 



= 3.8 GeV in the 16- GeV, 6° spectrum and 21 '„ at 
£' = 3 GeV in the 17. 7- GeV, 10" spectrum. 

The second step in the radiative correction pro- 
cedure was a two-dimensional unfolding employ- 
ing the peaking approximation. 11 ' 12 All data at 
one angle were used to calculate the corrected 
cross sections. The computation involved no 
specific model for the cross section, but exten- 
sive interpolation and some extrapolation of the 
data were necessary. All experimental results 
having values of E' greater than the lowest value 
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9 = 6°, E = 10 GeV (a) before 
and (b) after radiative corrections. In (a), the dashed 
line is the eii]i;'„l;i.U't: i'I;l.-,Ih/ raiiLiiivc L:ui v.-hiuh if h u I j - 
tniili'ii In ■fury Uic l'.'.'(i-climensional unfolding is started. 
The clastic peak, but not the radiative tail, has been 
reduced by a factor of 6, (c) The ratio of the: vntlintivo- 
ly corrected to the uncorrected cross sections shown 
in (b) and (a). No sj 



of E (7 GeV) utilized no extrapolated data. A 
variety of numerical procedures involving differ- 
ent kinematic contours for interpolation and ex- 
trapolation have been studied. 

The errors of the measured cross sections 
were propagated through the radiative unfolding 
procedure. Additional uncertainties resulted 
from the numerical procedures and the approxi- 
mations made in the application of the radiative 
correction theories. From various studies we 
believe that uncertainties due to interpolation 
techniques are less than 1 %, and uncertainties 
due to extrapolation procedures (most important 
at the lowest E spectrum at each angle) are less 
than $%. Errors from theoretical approxima- 
tions are more difficult to assess. They are 
small near the elastic peak and increase with de- 
creasing £'; furthermore, they increase with in- 
creasing 8. We believe that for these data, er- 




'. !' :. I'hr ■ .•• ;: '■;■;-■ Hi..!! i-...- . ..!i;i; ■...■; ,■.■.■! . ;;',■!; 

spectra at (a) 9 = 6', £=7 GeV; <h)0 = 6% E=lSGeV, 
and (c) 0 = 10°, B = 17.7 GeV. The ranges of tp covered 
are (a) 0,2 « <f * 0 .5 (GeV/cl" ( (b) 0 .7 « g" s 2 ,6 (GeV/ 
c} 2 ; and (c) 1.6 «« 2 «7.3 (GeV/c} ! . The elastic peaks 

rors due to theoretical approximations are on the 
order of 5% or less. 

The results of the MIT and SLAC analyses, 
which involved different radiative correction pro- 
cedures, differed typically from their mean by 
less than 1 %, and nowhere by more than i a stan- 
dard deviation. The results have been averaged, 
and the differences have been included in the es- 
timate of systematic error. 

Figure 1 shows the 10-GeV, 6° spectrum. Fig- 
ure 1(a) is the spectrum before radiative correc- 
tions. The dashed line is the calculated elastic 
radiative-tail contribution to this spectrum. Fig- 
ure 1 (b) shows this spectrum after complete ra- 
diative corrections, and Fig, 1(c) shows the ratio 
of the corrected to the measured data. Figure 2 
shows three other corrected spectra with pro- 
gressively increasing ranges of ?'. The q" de- 
pendence of the inelastic continuum at large W is 
clearly much weaker than that of the resonances. 

Table I summarizes our results for W * 2 GeV. 
Data for W<s 2.3 GeV are averages over a small 
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number of neighboring data points, and all other 
data represent averages over the total spectrom- 
eter acceptance. The kinematic variables corre- 
spond to the central ray of the spectrometer. 
The errors are 1 standard deviation based on 
counting statistics and electron-detection effi- 
ciency, propagated through the radiative correc- 
tion programs. Systematic errors are not includ- 
ed in Table I. Estimates of the combined sys- 
tematic errors are 5% for £">5 GeV increasing 
to 10 % at E' ~ 3 GeV. These data are in general 
agreement, to within the stated errors, with the 
preliminary data reported at Vienna. 7 
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Results of electron-proton inelastic scattering at 6* 
of the structure function W 2 are estimated. If the inte 

virtual photons, vW 2 can be expressed as a function of u> = 2Mv/q i within experimental 
errors for ? 2 >1 (GeV/c) 2 and u >4, where v is the invariant energy transfer and q 2 is 
the invariant momentum transfer of the electron. Various theoretical models and sur 
rules are briefly discussed. 



In a previous Letter, 1 we have reported experi- 
mental results from a Stanford Linear Accelera- 
tor Center -Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy study of high-energy inelastic electron-pro- 
ton scattering. Measurements of inelastic spec- 
tra, in which only the scattered electrons were 
detected, were made at scattering angles of 6° 
and 10° and with incident energies between 7 and 
17 GeV. In this communication, we discuss some 
of the salient features of inelastic spectra in the 
deep continuum region. 

One of the interesting features of the measure- 
ments is the weak momentum -transfer depen- 
dence of the inelastic cross sections for excita- 
tions well beyond the resonance region. This 
weak dependence is illustrated in Fig. 1. Here 
we have plotted the differential cross section di- 
vided by the Mott cross section, (tfo/dSldE 1 )/ 
(do/d£l) Uott , as a function of the square of the 
four-momentum transfer, q 2 =2EE'(l-cos6), for 
constant values of the invariant mass of the re- 
coiling target system, W, where W 2 = 2M(E-E') 
+ M 2 -q 2 . E is the energy of the incident electron, 
E' is the energy of the final electron, and 9 is 
the scattering angle, all defined in the labora- 
tory system; M is the mass of the proton. The 
cross section is divided by the Mott cross see- 



between the behavior of the inelastic and elastic 
cross sections is also illustrated in Fig. 1 , where 
the elastic cross section, divided by the Mott 
cross section for 9 = 10°, is included. The q 2 de- 
pendence of the deep continuum is also consider - 




in order to remove the major part of the well- 
known four -momentum transfer dependence aris- 
ing from the photon propagator. Results from 
both 6° and 10° are included in the figure for each 
value of W. As W increases, the q 2 dependence 
appears to decrease. The striking difference 
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ably weaker than that of the electroexcitation of 
the resonances, 2 which have a q 2 dependence sim- 
ilar to that of elastic scattering for q 2 > 1 (GeV/c) 2 . 

On the basis of general considerations, the dif- 
ferential cross section for inelastic electron 
scattering in which only the electron is detected 
can be represented by the following expression 3 : 



dSldE'~\dQ.) 



(W 2 + 2W l t 






The form factors W 2 and W l depend on the prop- 
erties of the target system, and can be repre- 
sented as functions of q 2 and v = B-E', the elec- 
tron energy loss. The ratio W 2 /W t is given by 



W 2 __/ g 2 



(^) (1+K), **0, 



where R is the ratio of the photoabsorption cross 
sections of longitudinal and transverse virtual 
photons, R = a s /a T .* 

The objective of our investigations is to study 
the behavior of W 1 and W 2 to obtain information 
about the structure of the proton and its electro- 
magnetic interactions at high energies. Since at 
present only cross -section measurements at 
small angles are available, we are unable to 



make separate determinations of W 2 and W x . 
However, we can place limits on W 2 and study 
the behavior of these limits as a function of the 
invariants v and q 2 . 

Bjorken 5 originally suggested that W 2 could 
have the form 
W t =(l/v)F(u), 



u=2Mv/q 2 . 

F(w) is a universal function that is conjectured 
to be valid for large values of v and q 2 . This 
function is universal in the sense that it mani- 
fests scale invariance, that is, it depends only 
on the ratio v/q 2 . Since 



uW 2 



vcPo/dSldE' 
(da/dfi) Mott 



1+R \ 1+ q 2 ) ta 



the value of vW 2 for any given measurement 
clearly depends on the presently unknown value 
of R. It should be noted that the sensitivity to R 
is small when 2(1 + v 2 /q 2 ) tan 2 |0 « 1. Experimen- 
tal limits on v W 2 can be calculated on the basis 
of the extreme assumptions R = 0 and R = °°. In 
Figs. 2(a) and 2(b) the experimental values of vW 2 
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FIG. 2, v\V 2 vs u = 2Mv/q 2 is shown for various assumptions about R = <r s /a T . (a) 6° data except for 7-GeV sp 
trum for B = 0. (b) 10° data for R = 0. (c) 6° data except for 7-GeV spectrum for iS = °°. (d) 10" data for ft = °°. 
(e) 6°, 7-Ge V spectrum for R = 0 and R = °°. 
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from the 6° and 10° data for q 2 >0.5 (GeV/c) 2 are 
shown as a function of u for the assumption that 
iJ = 0. Figures 2(c) and 2(d) show the experimen- 
tal values of vW 2 calculated from the 6° and 10° 
data with q 2 >0.5 (GeV/c) 2 under the assumption 
fl = °°. The 6°, 7 -GeV results for vW 2 , all of 
which have values of q 2 «0.5 (GeV/c) 2 , are shown 
for both assumptions in Fig. 2(e). The elastic 
peaks are not displayed in Fig. 2. 

The results shown in these figures indicate the 
following: 

(1) If o T »o s , the experimental results are 
consistent with a universal curve for a) £4 and q 2 
>0.5 (GeV/c) 2 . Above these values, the measure- 
ments at 6° and 10° give the same results within 
the errors of measurements. The 6°, 7-GeV 
measurements of vW 2 , all of which have values 
of q 2 «0.5 (GeV/c) 2 , are somewhat smaller than 
the results from the other spectra in the continu- 
um region. 

The values of vW 2 for w>5 show a gradual de- 
crease as w increases. In order to test the sta- 
tistical significance of the observed slope, we 
have made linear least -squares fits to the values 
of vW 2 in the region 6 « w£ 25. These fits give 
vW 2 = (0.351 ±0.023)~(0.003 86 ±0.000 88)u> for 
data with q 2 > 0.5 (GeV/c) 2 and vW 2 = (0.366 ±0.024) 
-(0.0045± 0.0019)o for q 2 > 1 (GeV/c) 2 . The quot- 
ed errors consist of the errors from the fit add- 
ed in quadrature with estimates of systematic er- 

Sincea r +a 5 =4jT 2 ai'W 2 /« 2 for a>»l, our re- 
sults can provide information about the behavior 
of a T if o T » o s . The scale invariance found in 
the measurements of vW 2 indicates that the q 2 
dependence of a T is approximately 1/q 2 . The 
gradual decrease exhibited in vW 2 for large to 
suggests that the photoabsorption cross section 
for virtual photons falls slowly at constant q 2 as 
the photon energy v increases. 

The measurements indicate that vW 2 has a 
broad maximum in the neighborhood of u = 5. 
The question of whether this maximum has any 
correspondence to a possible quasielastic peak 6 
requires further investigation. 

It should be emphasized that all of the above 
conclusions are based on the assumption that a T 



(2) If a s » o T , the measurements of vW 2 do not 
follow a universal curve and have the general 
feature that at constant 2Mv/q 2 , the value of vW 2 
increases with q 2 . 

(3) For either assumption, vW 2 shows a thresh- 
old behavior in the range 1 * wii. W 2 is con- 



strained to be zero at inelastic threshold which 
corresponds to w^l for large q 2 . In the thresh- 
old region of vW 2 , W 2 falls rapidly as q 2 increas- 
es at constant v. This qualitatively different 
from the weak q 2 behavior for w>4. For q 2 ~l 
(GeV/c) 2 , the threshold region contains the res- 
onances excited in electroproduction. As q 2 in- 
creases, the variations due to these resonances 
damp out and the values of vW 2 do not appear to 
vary rapidly with q 2 at constant w. 

It can be seen from a comparison of Figs. 2(a) 
and 2(c) that the 6° data provide a measurement 
of vW 2 to within 10% up to a value of w~ 6, irre- 
spective of the values of R. 

There have been a number of different theoreti- 
cal approaches in the interpretation of the high- 
energy inelastic electron -scattering results. One 
class of models, 6 " 9 referred to as parton models, 
describes the electron as scattering incoherently 
from pointlike constituents within the proton. 
Such models lead to a universal form for vW 2 , 
and the point charges assumed in specific models 
give the magnitude of vW 2 for o> > 2 to within a 
factor of 2. 6 Another approach 10,11 relates the in- 
elastic scattering to off-the -mass-shell Compton 
scattering which is described in terms of Regge 
exchange using the Pomeranchuk trajectory. 
Such models lead to a flat behavior of vW 2 as a 
function of v but do not require the weak q 2 de- 
pendence observed and do not make any numeri- 
cal predictions at this time. Perhaps the most 
detailed predictions made at present come from 
a vector -dominance model which primarily uti- 
lizes the p meson. 12 This model reproduces the 
gross behavior of the data and has the feature 
that vW 2 asymptotically approaches a function of 
a) as <? 2 — oo. However, a comparison of this mod- 
el with the data leads to statistically significant 
discrepancies. This can be seen by noting that 
the prediction for d 2 o/dQdE' contains a parame- 
ter £, the ratio of the cross sections for longi- 
tudinally and transversely polarized p mesons on 
protons, which is expected to be a function of W 
but which should be independent of q 2 . For val- 
ues of TPa 2 GeV, the experimental values of | 
increase by about (50 ± 5)% a 
1 to 4 (GeV/c) 2 . This model predicts tl 
v s /o T = i(W)(q 2 / m 2 )[l-q 2 /2mv}, 
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and sum -rule inequalities provide another way of 
comparing the measurements with theory. There 
have been some recent theoretical considera- 
tions 18 " 20 which have pointed to possible ambigu- 
ity in these calculations; however, it is still of 
considerable interest to compare them with ex- 
periment. 

In general, W 2 and W x can be related to com- 
mutators of electromagnetic current densities. 6,16 
The experimental value of the energy -weighted 
sum J"(dw/w 2 )(vW 2 ), which is related to the 
equal-time commutator of the current and its 
time derivative, is 0.16±0.01 for R = 0 and 0.20 
± 0.03 for R = oo. The integral has been evaluated 
with an upper limit a) = 20. This integral is also 
important in parton theories where its value is 
the mean square charge per parton. 

Gottfried 21 has calculated a constant-? 2 sum 
rule for inelastic electron -proton scattering 
based on a nonrelativistic quark model involving 
pointlike quarks. The resulting sum rule is 



J l <" -V/2M 



W. 



where G Ep and G Mp are the electric and magnetit 
form factors of the proton. The experimental 
evaluation of this integral from our data is mucl 
more dependent on the assumption about R than 
the previous integral. We will thus use the 6° 
measurements of W 2 which are relatively insen- 
sitive to R. Our data for a value of q 2 =s 1 (GeV/ 
c) 2 , which extend to a value of v of about 10 
GeV, give a sum that is 0.72 ±0.05 with the as- 
sumption that R = 0. Forii = », its value is 0.81 
±0.06. An extrapolation of our meas 
vW 2 for each assumption suggests that the sum 
saturated in the region !/=r20-40 GeV. Bjorken 1 
has proposed a constant-? 2 sum -rule inequality 
for high-energy scattering from the proton and 
neutron derived on the basis of current algebra. 



of 
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s that 



ff»(w 2p+ wj^ 2/2M Mw 2p+W2n )^, 

where the subscripts p and n refer to the proton 
and neutron, respectively. Since there are pres- 
ently no electron -neutron inelastic scattering re- 
sults available, we estimate W 2n in a model-de- 
pendent way. For a quark model 22 of the proton, 
W 2 „ =0.8W 2p whereas in the model 8 of Drell and 
co-workers, W 2 „ rapidly approaches W 2p as v in- 



creases. Using our results, this inequality is 
just satisfied at tu ^ 4.5 for the quark model and 
at a) ^4.0 for the other model for either assump- 
tion about R. For example, this corresponds to 
a value of v=*4.5 GeV for q 2 = 2 (GeV/c) 2 . Bjor- 
ken 23 estimates that the experimental value of the 
sum is too small by about a factor of 2 for either 
model, but is should be noted that the q 2 depen- 
dence found in the data is consistent with the pre- 
dictions of this calculation. 
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have been performed using the large heavy liquid bub- 
ble chamber Gargamelle exposed to the v and v beams 
at the CERN PS. Gargamelle is a cylindrical chamber 
of length 4.8 m and diameter 1.85 m, placed in a mag- 
netic field of 20 kG. The liquid filling was heavy freon 
CF 3 Br with radiation length X 0 = 1 1 cm and interac- 
tion length L 0 = 60 cm. The analysis has been carried 
out using 95 000 and 1 74 000 pictures taken in the v 
and v beams, respectively. Only those events located 
within a fiducial volume of 3 m 3 contained in the 
7 m 3 visible volume of Gargamelle have been measur- 
ed in the present work. This fiducial volume was 
chosen to provide a mean potential path length of 
150cm for the particles produced in the v{v) interac- 
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tions, allowing a reliable separation of the muons from 
the strongly interacting particles. 

Muonic neutrino (antineutrino) induced reactions 
were characterised by the presence of a negative (posi- 
tive) muon among the secondary products. Therefore, 
events containing at least one particle of negative 
(positive *) charge which did not undergo a strong in- 
teraction within the visible volume (absorption, nu- 
clear interaction and/or large angle scattering > 30° , 
or transverse momentum > 100 MeV/c) were classi- 
fied as neutrino (antineutrino) events. Of course, there 
exists a class of ambiguous events (hereafter called vv 
events) containing at least one "non-interacting" par- 
ticle of each charge. Events without a muon-signature 
are called hadromc events [1] and are not analysed 
further in this paper 

The energy of the neutrino (antineutrino) produc- 
ing a given event was taken to be the total energy 
liberated in the interaction. The energy taken off by 
all charged and neutral secondaries must therefore 
be estimated. The momenta of charged particles were 
determined from track curvature or range measure- 
ments. The energy imparted to the neutrons and ^° 
mesons was obtained by measuring the energy deposit- 
ed by these particles in the visible volume of the cham- 
ber. 

The muon energy is measured on average with a 
precision of about 8%, whilst the charged hadron ener- 
gy is determined within 15%. Due to the short radia- 
tion length of heavy freon, 7-ray energies are only 
measured to a precision of about 30%. 

Undetected neutrons constitute the main cause of 
missing energy. Only 75% of the emitted neutrons in- 
teract in the visible volume and produce a measurable 
neutron star. As on average only one third of the ener- 
gy of a given neutron is deposited in the form of visible 
energy**, the neutron energy was obtained by multi- 
plying the visible energy of the neutron star by a fac- 
tor of 3. Taking these facts into account the energy 
loss due to undetected neutrons was corrected for em- 
pirically by calculating the mean energy taken off by 
neutrons interactions with associated neutron stars, as 
a function of the total visible energy (E). The mean 
loss of energy per event was found to be : 



for neutrinos 0.045 + 0.01 5 E GeV 



for a 



0.079 + 0.030 E GeV. 



* Stopping pi 



:asily identified at t 
above 0.5 GeV/c 



A correction for undetected and unmeasurable 
7-rays was also applied. On average, the energy impart- 
ed to an electron-positron pair was found to be 230 
MeV, independent of the visible energy liberated in 
the neutrino interaction. This amount of energy was 
thus added to the events with an odd number of elec- 
tron-positron pairs. 

Some 7% of the tracks due to hadrons were unmea- 
surable because the particle interacts after a very short 
flight path so that any curvature measurement was 
meaningless. In these cases, either the hadron energy 
was estimated from an analysis of the secondary star, 
or if this was impossible, the particle was assigned an 
energy equal to the mean energy taken off by a hadron, 
L-e. 500 MeV. 

Fast interacting protons and positive pions (kinetic 
energy ^ 1 GeV) cannot be separated by a momentum- 
ionization analysis. However, as a result of a study of 
the distribution of 5-rays along their tracks, and the 
proton range spectrum, more than 80% of these inter- 
acting particles were found to be protons. Therefore, 
in the present study all these particles have been 
taken as protons. 

The average energy correction per event due to all 
these causes amounts to ~ (5 + 2.5)% of the visible 
energy. Having applied these corrections, different 
cuts were imposed to select the final sample of events. 

In order to reduce the background due to charged 
incoming particles interacting in the fiducial volume, 
cuts on the longitudinal momentum along the v beam 
axis, P L , and the total energy, E, and the four-momen- 
tum transfer 4 2 were applied. Only those events with 
P h >0.6 GeV/cand£-> 1 GeV and<? 2 <<]-^ ax * were 
retained for further analysis. 

Events have been discarded when the measurement 
error was greater than 30%. As a consequence, 4% of 
the events were rejected, the rejection rate being near- 
ly independent of the value of the total energy 

Details of the selected events in both the v and v 
films are displayed in tables 1 and 2, respectively. The 
1 of hadronic events among the v, v and 
s has been estimated by calculating the prob- 

the maximum allowed four-momentum transfer in 
no-nucleon collision: <7 max = 4£ 2 /(l+2£/Af) where 
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ability that a hadromc event can be assigned to any of 
these three categories. For neutrino events with 
£ < 2 GeV, this contamination is found to be of the 
order of 2%; at higher energy, it becomes negligible. 

Since in the v beam the v flux is knwon to be small 
(~ 1%), all the w events observed in the v film have 
been considered as v events. In fact all the so-called v 
events observed in the v film are due to hadromc 
events in which one, or more positive hadrons leave 
the chamber without interacting. In the v film the 
number of v events among the vv sample has been 
computed using the probability for a v event to be 
ambiguous, as determined from the v film. 

The neutrino flux and energy spectrum were deter- 
mined by measuring the muon radial flux distribu- 
tions at different depths in the steel shielding [2]. The 
method was improved over the previous CERN neutrino 
experiments in that the muon flux was monitored con- 
tinuously Furthermore the K to n production ratio 
has been measured extensively for 24 GeV protons in- 
cident on a Be target [2] , i.e. at an energy near the one 

276 



of the protons used in the present experiment (26 
GeV). 

The estimated error in the v(v) spectra, 9% for 
energies ranging 2 to 6 GeV, is mainly due to the in- 
stabilities of the muon flux detectors, varying beam 
conditions and extrapolation from 24 to 26 GeV of 
the production data. Above 6 GeV, the error increases 
to approximately 12% due to uncertainties in the dif- 
ference of the 7r and K meson absorption in the target. 
Below 2 GeV, as the neutrinos mainly come from 
pions for which the production data are not available 
and the corresponding muon flux cannot be measur- 
ed, the neutrino flux can only be estimated by extra- 
polation. 

It should be noted that the ratio of the v and v 
spectra between 2 and 6 GeV is known to an accuracy 
of about 4%. 

The total cross sections for v and v are shown in 
fig. 1. The cross-sections for the quasi-elastic processes: 
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energy. 



have also been determined, and are shown in fig. 2. 
For this analysis an elastic v event is defined as one 
containing a single /T accompanied by not more than 
one proton of kinetic energy > 30 MeV. 

An elastic antineutrino event is defined as one con- 
taining a single n + , no proton > 30 MeV and not more 
than one neutron > 30 MeV. A special scan assured 
that the scanning efficiency for this type of event 
was ~ 100%. 

As stated above the flux between 1-2 GeV is not 
known with precision. Above 2 GeV the measured 
value of both the v and v cross-sections are compatible 
with those expected using electromagnetic nucleon 
form-factors. 




The curves shown in fig. 2 are the best fits for the 
elastic cross-section corrected for nuclear effects [3] 
for energies above 2 GeV. 

From discrepancy of the neutrino elastic cross-sec- 
tion observed below 2 GeV, it is concluded that the 
extrapolation of the v flux in this region is incorrect. 
Therefore the total cross-section measurements be- 
low 2 GeV have been corrected using the observed dif- 
ference between the measured and expected elastic v 



For the total v and v cross-section data in fig. 1 , 
best straight-lines have been fitted. In this fit account 
has been taken of the distortion expected for a linear- 
ly rising v, v cross section due to very rapidly falling 
v, v spectra and the measurement errors. The correc- 
tion is of the order of ± 3%, except at 6 GeV where 
the cross-section is over-estimated by 10%. The best 
linear fits to the cross-sections are shown in table 3. 
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To the extent that the v and v c: 
approximately linear fashion with energy, the data are 
consistent with the scaling hypothesis [4] which is well 
verified in the SLAC deep inelastic electron-nucleon 
scattering experiments [5] . 

Fig. 3 shows the ratio R\ = a(?)/a(c) of antineu- 
trino to neutrino cross-sections as a function of energy 
E. Within the errors, R { , is compatible with a constant 
independent of energy. The average are: 

R t =0.37 ±0.02, £>lGeV, 

£, =0.38 ±0.02, £>2GeV. 

Scaling also implies a linear energy dependence of the 

mean value of q 2 , called (q 2 ). Fig. 4 shows the mean 

value (q 2 ). Fig. 4 shows the mean value {q 2 ) plotted 

against neutrino energy E, for events in the v and v 

film. The results of linear fits are: 

neutrino << ? 2 > = 0.12 ±0.03 +(0.23 ±0.01)£- 

antineu- E>lGeV 

trino <(/ 2 > = 0.09±0.03+(0.14±0.015)£ - 
neutrino <<? 2 > = (0.22 + 0.06)+(0.21 ±0.02)£ 
antineu- £">2GeV. 

trino (q 2 ) = (0. 1 1 ± 0.08)+(0. 14 + 0.03 )E 
The error on the slope depends very little on pos- 
sible systematic errors in measuring the hadron energy 
in the events. For example, at E = 4 GeV, an 8% error 
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2 and therefore in 



in E results only in a 
the slope of the line. 

The analysis of the energy transfer distributions 
(y) will be discussed in a forthcoming paper because 
it involves weighting procedures to take account of 
the 7t,ju ambiguities 

The foregoing results are now discussed in terms of 
the hypotheses of scale invariance and charge symme- 
try However it should first be emphasized that most 
of the events have rather low energy, and are not in 
the "deep-inelastic" region, where q 2 >M 2 and 
v >M (v is the energy transfer, E-E^), which are the 
conditions for scaling, as observed in the SLAC elec- 
tron scattering experiments. 

The scaling region cross-sections have the form: 
a 2 o»>* G 2 ME U , ,„ , , 

+ 2 2-[2xF 1 C*)]*.V(l-J)xFj(*)]. 

where x=q 2 l2Mv and y = v/E are dimensionless vari- 
ables. For an equal number of neutron and proton 
targets, as is approximately true in the heavy liquid 
employed in the experiment, the hypothesis of charge 
symmetry of A5 = 0 weak processes results in the 
same values of the structure functions F t for neutrinos 

Experimentally, the cross-section ratio R^ is close 
to the lowest bound allowed by scaling and charge 
symmetry i.e. 1/3. For this reason it is possible to ob- 
tain stringent bounds for ratios of the structure func- 
tions. In the case o(A=f2xF l (x) dx/fF 2 (x) dx the 
bounds ar 



(0.87 + 0.05) = 



-3*1 

+ 3K, 



<^<1 



This is in agreement with the Callan-Gross relation [6] 
as well as with the value found in the SLAC electro- 
production experiments [5] . In terms of the parton 
model, a ratio equal to unity would imply partons of 
spin 1/2 only. 

A similar bound can be obtained for the interfer- 
i, denoted by B = -fxF 3 (x)dx/ fF 2 (x)dx, 



of 



2(3 -3fl]) (3-3/;,) 
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The left limit is valid if one assumes the integrated 
Callan-Gross relation, i.e. .4 =1. The fact thatfiis close 
to unity implies that parity is violated almost maximal- 
ly- 

Without making any additional assumptions scaling 
and charge symmetry can be tested by considering the 
average values (xy) v and (xy)$. The positivity condi- 
tions for the absorption of left, righthanded or scalar 
currents by the nucleon imply the following inequali- 
ties [7] : 

5(1 +R l )> 16 (<xy>„ - #! (xy)f) 

7(1 +£j) > 16 «xy>„ + «! (xy) v -) 

36 (xy) v X>R X OcyV > (xy) v 

35(3 R x - l) + 32(xy) v > 192i? 1 <xy>„- . 

te<q 2 /E) = 2M<xy), the (q 2 ) versus E plots give: 

<xy>„ = 0.12 ±0.01 

<xy) s = 0.07 ±0.01. 

Hence, as the four above inequalities are satisfied by 

these experimental values, there is no indication of a 

violation of charge symmetry. 

In addition assuming the local Callan-Gross relation 
2xF x (x) = F 2 (x) it can be shown that 

_ <xy>f 7 - SB' 



/? 2 = 



(xy\ - « 1 (7 + 5B') 



-Jx(xF i (x))ix/fxF 2 (x)ix. 



Experimentally 
B' = 0.87 + 0.08. 

The ratios B andfi' are expected to be equal if 
(xF 3 (x)) and F 2 (x) have the same functional x-depen- 
dence. The fact that B and B' are equal within the er- 
rors is compatible with this. 

The value for the integral fF 2 (x) dx can be deter- 
mined from the relation: 

°-°' = ^J>2(*)<MiS), 

to be 

0.49 + 0.03 < jV 2 (x) Ax < 0.51 ±0.03. 

In the parton model this integral is interpreted as the 
relative momentum carried by isovector partons 



Jf 2 (x) dx = Jx {U + D + U + D ) dx, 
where U, D, U, 5 are the isospin "up" and isospin 
"down" parton and antiparton momentum distribu- 
tion functions in the proton. Therefore approximately 
50% of the nucleon momentum is carried by either iso- 
scalar partons or gluons. 

The contribution of antipartons (isovector) can be 
estimated by means of the following relation [8] 



fx(U + D)Ax 
fx(U + D)dx 



<f (3 /?!-!) = 0.05 ±0.02. 
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New forms of matter, 1974-1976. 

In November 1974, Burton Richter at SLAC and Samuel Ting at Brookhaven were leading 
two very different experiments, one studying e + e~ annihilation, the other the e + e~ pairs 
produced in proton-beryllium collisions. Their simultaneous discovery of a new reso- 
nance with a mass of 3.1 GeV so profoundly altered particle physics that the period is 
often referred to as the "November Revolution." Word of the discoveries spread throughout 
the high energy physics community on November 1 1 and soon much of its research was 
directed towards the new particles. 

Ting led a group from MIT and Brookhaven measuring the rate of production of e + e~ 
pairs in collisions of protons on a beryllium target. The experiment was able to measure 
quite accurately the invariant mass of the e + e~ pair. This made the experiment much 
more sensitive than an earlier one at Brookhaven led by Leon Lederman. That exper- 
iment differed in that /x + /x~ pairs were observed rather than e + e~ pairs. Both these 
experiments investigated the Drell-Yan process whose motivation lay in the quark-parton 
model. 

The Drell-Yan process is the production of e + e~ or ^ + fi~ pairs in hadronic collisions. 
Within the parton model, this can be understood as the annihilation of a quark from one 
hadron with an antiquark from the other to form a virtual photon. The virtual photon mate- 
rializes some fraction of the time as a charged-lepton pair. 

The e-pair and //-pair approaches to measuring lepton-pair production each have advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Because high-energy muons are more penetrating than high- 
energy hadrons, muon pairs can be studied by placing absorbing material directly behind 
the interaction region. The absorbing material stops the strongly interacting jt s, K s, and 
protons, but not the muons. This technique permits a very high counting rate since the 
muons can be separated from the hadrons over a large solid angle if enough absorber 
is available. The momenta of the muons can be determined by measuring their ranges. 
Together with the angle between the muons, this yields the invariant mass of the pair. Of 
course, the muons are subject to multiple Coulomb scattering in the absorber, so the resolu- 
tion of the technique is limited by this effect. The spectrum observed by Lederman's group 
fell with increasing invariant mass of the lepton pair. There was, however, a shoulder in the 
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spectrum between 3 and 4 GeV that attracted some notice, but whose real significance was 
obscured by the inadequate resolution. 

By contrast, electrons can be separated from hadrons by the nature of the showers they 
cause or by measuring directly their velocity (using Cherenkov counters), which is much 
nearer the speed of light than that of a hadron of comparable momentum. The Cherenkov- 
counter approach is very effective in rejecting hadrons, but can be implemented easily only 
over a small solid angle. As a result, the counting rate is reduced. Ting's experiment used 
two magnetic spectrometers to measure separately the e + and e~ . The beryllium target 
was selected to minimize multiple Coulomb scattering. The achieved resolution was about 
20 MeV for the e + e~ pair, a great improvement over the earlier /x-pair experiment. The 
electrons and positrons were, in fact, identified using Cherenkov counters, time-of-flight 
information, and pulse height measurements. 

In the early 1970s Richter, together with his co-workers, fulfilled his long-time ambi- 
tion of constructing an e + e~ ring, SPEAR, at SLAC to study collisions in the 2.5 to 
7.5 GeV center-of-mass energy region. Lower energy machines had already been built at 
Novosibirsk, Orsay, Frascati, and Cambridge, Mass. Richter himself had worked as early as 
1958 with Gerard O'Neill and others on the pioneering e~e~ colliding-ring experiments at 
Stanford. 

To exploit the new ring, SPEAR, the SLAC team, led by Richter and Martin Perl, 
and their LBL collaborators, led by William Chinowsky, Gerson Goldhaber, and George 
Trilling built a multipurpose large-solid-angle magnetic detector, the SLAC-LBL Mark I. 
The heart of this detector was a cylindrical magnetostrictive spark chamber inside a 
solenoidal magnet of 4.6 kG This was surrounded by time-of-flight counters for particle 
velocity measurements, shower counters for photon detection and electron identification, 
and by proportional counters embedded in iron absorber slabs for muon identification. 

What could the Mark I Collaboration expect to find in e + e~ annihilations? In the quark- 
parton model, since interactions between the quarks are ignored, the process e + e~ — > qq 
is precisely analogous to e + e~ — »■ fi + /x~ , except that the charge of the quarks is either 2/3 
or —1/3 and that the quarks come in three colors, as more fully discussed in Chapter 10. 
Thus the ratio of the cross section for annihilation into hadrons to the cross section for 
the annihilation into muon pairs should simply be three times the sum of the squares of 
the charges of the quarks. This ratio, conventionally called R, was in 1974 expected to be 
3[(— 1/3) 2 + (2/3) 2 + (— 1/3) 2 ] — 2 counting the u, d, and s quarks. In fact, measurements 
made at the Cambridge Electron Accelerator (CEA) found that R was not constant in the 
center-of-mass region to be studied at SPEAR, but instead seemed to grow to a rather large 
value, perhaps 6. The first results from the Mark I detector confirmed this puzzling result. 

In 1974, Ting, Ulrich Becker, Min Chen and co-workers were taking data with their 
pair spectrometer at the Brookhaven AGS. By October of that year they found an e + e~ 
spectrum consistent with expectations, except for a possible peak at 3.1 GeV. In view of 
the as-yet-untested nature of their new equipment, they proceeded to check and recheck 
this effect under a variety of experimental conditions and to collect more data. 

During this same period, the Mark I experiment continued measurements of the anni- 
hilation cross section into hadrons with an energy scan with steps of 200 MeV. Since no 
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abrupt structure was anticipated, these steps seemed small enough. The data confirming 
and extending the CEA results were presented at the London Conference in June 1974. 

The data seemed to show a constant cross section rather than the \/s behavior antic- 
ipated. (In the quark-parton model, there is no dimensionful constant, so the total cross 
section should vary as \/s on dimensional grounds.) In addition, the value at center-of- 
mass energy 3.2 GeV appeared to be a little high. It was decided in June 1974 to check 
this by taking additional data at 3.1 and 3.3 GeV. Further irregularities at 3.1 GeV made 
it imperative in early November, 1974, before a cross section paper could be published, to 
remeasure this region. Scanning this region in very small energy steps revealed an enor- 
mous, narrow resonance. The increase in the cross section noticed at 3.2 GeV was due to 
the tail of the resonance and the anomalies at 3.1 GeV were caused by variations in the 
precise energy of the beam near the lower edge of the resonance, where the cross section 
was rising rapidly. 

By Monday, November 1 1 (at which time the first draft of the xj/ paper was already 
written) Richter learned from Sam Ting (who too had a draft of a paper announcing the 
new particle) about the MIT-BNL results on the resonance (named J by Ting ), and vice 
versa. Clearly, both experiments had observed the same resonance. Word quickly reached 
Frascati, where Giorgio Bellettini and co-workers managed to push the storage ring beyond 
the designed maximum of 3 GeV and confirmed the discovery. Papers reporting the results 
at Brookhaven, SLAC, and Frascati all appeared in the same issue of Physical Review 
Letters (Refs. 9.1, 9.2, 9.3). 

That the resonance was extremely narrow was apparent from the e + e~ data, which 
showed an experimental width of 2 MeV This was not the intrinsic width, but the result of 
the spread in energy of the electron and positron beams due to synchrotron radiation in the 
SPEAR ring. Additionally, the shape was spread asymmetrically by radiative corrections. 
If the natural width is much less than the beam spread, the area under the cross section 
curve 

Area= I dE a (9.1) 

is nearly the same as it would be in the absence of the beam spread and radiative cor- 
rections. The intrinsic resonance cross section is of the usual Breit-Wigner form given in 
Chapter 5 

9 i _i_ i tt r,.T.. 

(9.2) 



(25i + 1)(2S 2 + 1) p 2 cm (E - E 0 ) 2 + rf ot /4 

where the incident particles have spin S\ , Si — 1/2 and momentum p cm s» Mf/2 — Eq/2. 
If the observed cross section is that for annihilation into hadrons, then r o ,„ — Vi m d, the 
partial width for the resonance to decay into hadrons, while r,„ — T ee is the electronic 
width. Assuming that the observed resonance has spin J — 1, we find by integrating the 
above, 
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The area under the resonance curve measured at SPEAR is about 10 nb GeV. If we 
assume Y\ w( i s» T tot and use the measured mass, M^ = 3.1 GeV, we find T ee ~ 4.2 
keV. The accepted value is 5.55 keV. Subsequent measurements of the branching ratio into 
electron pairs (« 7%) led to a determination of the total width of between 60 and 70 keV, 
an astonishingly small value for a particle with a mass of 3 GeV. 

Spurred by these results and theoretical predictions of a series of excited states like 
those in atomic physics, the SLAC-LBL Mark I group began a methodical search for other 
narrow states. It turned out to be feasible to modify the machine operation of SPEAR 
so that the energy could be stepped up by 1 MeV every minute. Ten days after the first 
discovery, a second narrow resonance was found (Ref. 9.4). The search continued, but no 
comparable resonances were found up to the maximum SPEAR energy of 7.4 GeV. The 
next such discovery had to wait until Lederman's group, this time at Fermilab and with 
much-improved resolution, continued their study of muon pairs into the 10 GeV region, as 
discussed in Chapter 1 1 . 

The discovery of the V(3096) and its partner, xj/' or i/f(3685) was the beginning of a 
period of intense spectroscopic work, which still continues. The spin and parity of the i/r s 
were established to be J p — 1~ by observing the interference between the i/r and the 
virtual photon intermediate states in e + e~ — >■ fi + n~. The G-parity was found to be odd 
when the predominance of states with odd numbers of pions was demonstrated. Since C 
was known to be odd from the photon interference, the isospin had to be even and was 
shown to be nearly certainly 1 = 0. Two remarkable decays were observed quite soon 
after, i/r' — *■ xjrnn and xjf' —>■ xfrt]. Figure 9.1 shows a particularly clean i/r' — > ^jtjt decay 
with i/r — > e + e~ . 

Prior to the announcement of the \jr, Tom Appelquist and David Politzer were investi- 
gating theoretically the binding of a charmed and an anticharmed quark, then hypothetical. 




Figure9.1. An example of the decay \jr' — >• \j/jr + 7t 
tion. The crosses indicate spark chamber hits. The oi 
i. Ref. 9.5. 



observed by the SLAC-LBL Mark I Collabora- 
:er dark rectangles show hits in the time-of-flight 
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They found that QCD predicted that there would be a series of bound states with very 
small widths, analogous to the e + e~ bound states known as positronium. The cc bound 
states immediately became the leading explanation for the f and this interpretation was 
strengthened by the discovery of the f . The f was seen as the lowest s-wave state with 
total spin equal to one. In spectroscopic notation it was the l 3 5i. The f was the next 
lowest spin-triplet, the s-wave state 2 3 Si. 

The analogy between the cc bound states and positronium was striking. The two lowest 
energy states of positronium are the 3 5i and the l So- The former has C — — 1 and the 
latter C — + 1 . It is this difference that first enabled Martin Deutsch to find experimental 
evidence for positronium in 1951. Because the triplet state has odd charge conjugation, it 
cannot decay into two photons like the charge-conjugation-even singlet state. As a conse- 
quence it decays into three photons and has a much longer lifetime. With detailed lifetime 
studies, Deutsch was able to find evidence for a long-lived species. QCD required that the 
triplet state of cc decay into three gluons, the quanta that bind the quarks together, while 
the singlet state could decay into two gluons. Again, this meant that the triplet state should 
be longer lived, that is, should have a narrow width. 

In the nonrelativistic approximation, we can describe the cc system by a wave function, 
</>(r), satisfying a Schrodinger equation for some appropriate potential. The partial width, 
r(f — > e + e~), is related to the wave function at zero separation, 0(0). The relation is 
obtained from the general prescription for a reaction rate, V — apv, where T is the reaction 
rate, a the cross section, v is the relative velocity of the colliding particles and p is the 
target density. In this application p = |</>(0)| 2 . For the cross section we use the low energy 
limit of the process cc — > e + e~, 

2jta 2 e 2 
a = 3 x -—A (9.4) 

Ps 

where a is the fine-structure constant (« 1/137), fi is the velocity of the quark or antiquark 
in the center-of-mass frame, s is the center-of-mass energy squared (« Ml), and e q is 
the charge of the quark measured in units of the proton's charge. A factor of 3 has been 
included to account for the three colors. The above cross section is averaged over the 
quark spins. The f is in fact a spin-triplet. The spin-singlet state has C — + 1 and cannot 
annihilate through a virtual photon into e + e~ . Since the cross section in the spin-singlet 
state is zero, the cross section in the spin-triplet state is actually 4/3 times the spin-averaged 
cross section. Noting that the relative velocity, v, is 2/6, we have 




(9.6) 

The nonrelativistic model predicted that between the s-wave -f and f there would 
be a set of p-wave states. The spin-triplet states, 3 P, would have total angular momen- 
tum / = 2, 1, or 0. The spin-singlet state, l P, would have total angular n 
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J — 1. For a fermion-antifermion system the charge conjugation quantum number is 
C = {-\) L+S , while the parity is P = (-1) L+1 . Thus the 3 P 2 ,i,o states would have 
J PC = 2++, l+^O+^whilethe 1 / 5 ! state would have J PC = 1+". The f was expected 
to decay radiatively to the C-even states, which are now denoted / (thus ty' -> y/). Such 
a transition was first observed at the PETRA storage ring at DESY in Hamburg by the 
Double Arm Spectrometer (DASP) group (Ref. 9.6). Evidence for all three x states was 
then observed by the SLAC-LBL group with the Mark I detector, both by measuring the 
two photons ini// 7 -»■ /y,x ~ ► Vt and by detecting the first photon and a subsequent 
hadronic decay of the / that was fully reconstructed. 

The complete unraveling of these states took several years and was culminated in the 
definitive work of the Crystal Ball Collaboration, led by Elliott Bloom (Ref 9.7). Their 
detector was designed to provide high spatial and energy resolution for photons using 672 
Nal crystals. A particularly difficult problem was the detection of the anticipated s-wave, 
spin-singlet states, l'So and 2 l So (denoted rj c and r]' c ) that were expected to lie just below 
the corresponding spin-triplet states, l 3 5i and 2 3 Si. Since these states have C — +1 and 
/ = 0, they cannot be produced directly by e + e~ annihilation through a virtual photon. 
Instead, they must be observed in the same way as the x states, through radiative decays of 
the i/r and tjt' . The transitions are suppressed by kinematical and dynamical factors. They 
were identified only after a long effort. 

In the simplest nonrelativistic model for the interaction between the charmed and 
anticharmed quarks, the potential is taken to be spin independent. In this approximation, 
the four p-states are degenerate, with identical radial wave functions. The E\ transitions, 
i/r' -» yx thus would occur with rates proportional to the statistical weights of the final 
states, 3 Po,i,2, i-e-, 1 : 3 : 5. In fact, as a result of spin-dependent forces, the splittings 
between the p-states are significant, so a better approximation is obtained by noting that 
the El rates are proportional to <w 3 , where co is the photon energy in the \jr' rest frame, 

Ml, - Ml 



If, for the masses of the %jr' , X2, Xi> Xo we take the measured values, 3.686, 3.556, 
3.510, and 3.415 GeV, respectively, we find co 2 = 0.128 GeV, w\ = 0.172 GeV, and 
coo = 0.261 GeV and the ratios 

5 x (0.128) 3 : 3 x (0.172) 3 : 1 x (0.261) 3 = 1 : 1.46 : 1.70. (9.8) 

The 2008 edition of the Review of Particle Physics gives branching ratios for \jr' -» 
K/2,i,o of 8.3 ± 0.4%, 8.8 ± 0.8%, and 9.4 ± 0.4%, in fair agreement with the above 
estimates. 

It was during the exciting period of investigation of the i/r, \j/' , and x states that Martin 
Perl and co-workers of the SLAC-LBL group made a discovery nearly as dramatic as 
that of the \jr. Carefully sifting through 35,000 events, they found 24 with a fi and an 
opposite sign e, and no additional hadrons or photons. They interpreted these events as 
the pair production of a new lepton, r, followed by its leptonic decay (Ref. 9.8). The 
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Figure 9.2. Left: The cross section from e + e~ annihilation into candidates for r leptons, as a func- 
tion of center-of-mass energy, as measured by the DASP Collaboration. The threshold was deter- 
mined to be very near 2 x 1800 MeV, that is, below the ^(3685) (Ref. 9.9). Right: Similar results 
from the DESY-Heidelberg group which give 1787+}° MeV for the mass of the r. The curves shown 
are for a spin-1/2 particle [W. Bartel et al, Phys. Lett. B77, 331 (1978)]. 




Figure 9.3. The production of anomalous two-prong events as a function of the center-of-ma 
energy, as determined by DELCO. These candidates for r s yielded a threshold of 3564+ 14 MeV, ;'. 
a mass of 1782_ ? . The threshold behavior confirmed the spin-1/2 assignment. (Ref. 9.10) 



leptonic decays were r — »■ evv and r — > /xvv. Figure 9.2 shows results obtained by 
the DASP Collaboration, using a double arm spectrometer, and by the DESY-Heidelberg 
Collaboration at the DORIS storage ring at DESY. Figure 9.3 show results from DELCO, 
the Direct Electron Counter at SPEAR. These established the spin and mass of the r. 

The decay r -> evv is exactly analogous to the decay [i — > evv. In both cases we can 
ignore the mass of the final state leptons. The decay rate for the /x is proportional to the 
square of the Fermi constant, G 2 F , which has dimension [mass] -4 . The decay rate for the 
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p must then be proportional to rrv^. We expect then 

T(t ->• evv) = (m T /m M ) 5 r(/i -► evv) = 6x 10 11 s _1 . (9.9) 

The measured lifetime of the x is about 3.0 x 10~ 13 s and the branching ratio into evv is 
near 18%. Combining these gives a partial rate for r — >■ evv of roughly 6 x 10 11 s _1 , in 
good agreement with the expectation. 

Within a very short time, two new fundamental fermions had been discovered. The inter- 
pretation of the i/f as a bound state of a charmed quark and a charmed antiquark was backed 
by strong circumstantial evidence. What was lacking was proof that its constituents were 
indeed the charmed quarks first proposed by Bjorken and Glashow. As Glashow, lliopou- 
los, and Maiani showed in 1970, charmed quarks were the simplest way to explain the 
absence of neutral strangeness-changing weak currents. 

Until 1973 only weak currents that change charge had been observed. For example, 
in p decay, the p turns into v M , and its charge changes by one unit. The neutral weak 
current, which can cause reactions like vp — ► vp, as discussed in Chapter 12, does not 
change strangeness. If strangeness could be changed by a neutral current, then the decays 
K° —> p + p~ and K + — > jt + e + e~ would be possible. However, very stringent limits 
existed on these decays and others requiring strangeness-changing neutral weak currents. 
So restrictive were these limits that even second order weak processes would violate them 
in the usual Cabibbo scheme of weak interactions. Glashow, Iliopoulos, and Maiani showed 
that if in addition to the charged weak current changing an * quark into a u quark, there 
were another changing an s quark into a c quark, there would be a cancellation of the 
second order terms. 

Consider the decay K® — ► p + pT for which the rate was known to be extremely small. 
The decay can proceed through the diagrams shown in Figure 9.4. Aside from other factors, 
the first diagram is proportional to sin % from the us W vertex and to cos Qq from the udW 
vertex. Here, W stands for the carrier of the weak interaction mentioned in Chapter 6 and 
discussed at length in Chapter 12. 

The result given by this diagram alone would imply a decay rate that is not suppressed 
relative to normal K decay, in gross violation of the experimental facts. The proposal of 
Glashow, Iliopoulos, and Maiani was to add a fourth quark and correspondingly a second 
contribution to the charged weak current, which would become, symbolically, 

u{cos8 c d + sm6cs) + c(-sm6 c d + coiidcs) = ( u c)( °° S f Sm „ C ) ( ). 
v ' \ —sin Bq cos&c ) \ s ) 

(9.10) 
Thus the Cabibbo angle would be simply a rotation, mixing the quarks d and s. Now when 
the K^ — > p + p~ is calculated, there is a second diagram in which a c quark appears 
in place of the u quark. This amplitude has a term proportional to — sin%cos%, just 
cancelling the previous term. The surviving amplitude is higher order in Gf and does not 
conflict with experiment. The seminal quantitative treatment of this and related processes 
was given by M. K. Gaillard and B. W. Lee, who predicted the mass of the charmed quark 
to be about 1 .5-2 GeV, in advance of the discovery of the \jr ! 
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^jxr^jx/xro 

cos6 c 

Figure 9.4. Two contributions to the decay K^ — >• fi + fi~ showing the factors present at the quark 
vertices. If only the upper contribution were present, the decay rate would be far in excess of the 
observed rate. The second contribution cancels most of the first. The cancellation would be exact 
if the c quark and u quark had the same mass. This cancellation is an example of the Glashow- 

As is described in Chapter 1 2, the discovery of strangeness non-changing neutral weak 
currents in 1973 made much more compelling the case for a unified theory of electromag- 
netism and weak interactions. The charmed quark was essential to this theoretical structure 
and the properties of the new quark were well specified by the theory. If the i/r was a bound 
state of a charmed quark and a charmed antiquark, there would have to be mesons with the 
composition cu and cd, etc., that were stable against strong decays. The weak decay of a 
particle containing a c quark would yield an s quark. Thus the decay of a D + {= cd) could 
produce a K~ (= su) but not a K + (= su). 

There were a number of hints of charm already in the literature. K. Niu and collaborators 
working in Japan observed several cosmic-ray events in emulsion in which a secondary 
vertex was observed 10 to 100 litn from the primary vertex. These may have been decays 
of a particle with a lifetime in the 10~ 12 to 10~ 13 s range, just the lifetime expected for 
charmed particles. Nicolas Samios and Robert Palmer and co-workers, in a neutrino expo- 
sure of a hydrogen bubble chamber at Brookhaven, observed a single event that could have 
been a charmed baryon. See Figure 9.5. In other neutrino experiments, events with a pair of 
muons in the final state had been observed (Figure 9.6). These would be expected from pro- 
cesses in which the incident neutrino changed into a muon through the usual charged weak 
current and a strange quark was transformed into a charmed quark, again by the charged 
weak current. For that fraction in which the charmed particle decay produced a muon, two 
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Figure 9.5. The event obtained in a neutrino exposure of the 7-ft hydrogen bubble chamber 
at Brookhaven that gave evidence for a charmed baryon. The overall reaction was most likely 
vp -»■ fi~ A°7Z + 7t + 7T + 7r~ . The most probable assignments are shown in the sketch on the right. 
This violates the A 5 = A Q rule. Such a violation can be understood if the process were really 
vp — >• £^~ + fi~ , followed by the strong decay S^~ + — »■ A+7r + . In the quark model S^~ + = uuc 
and A+ = udc. The decay of the A+ to aV+tt+tt" accounts for the violation of the AS = AQ 
rule and is in accord with the pattern expected for charm decay. The mass of the Ec was measured 
to be 2426 ± 12 MeV. There were three possible choices for the pions to be joined to the A 0 . Of 
these, one gave a mass splitting between the S^~ + and the A^~ of about 166 MeV, which agreed with 
the theoretical expectations [E. G. Cazzoli et al., Phys. Rev. Lett. 34, 1125 (1975), figure courtesy 
N. Samios, Brookhaven National Laboratory]. 



muons would be observed in the final state, and they would have opposite charges. The 
evidence for a new phenomenon, perhaps charm, was accumulating. 

The SLAC-LBL Mark I detector at SPEAR and the corresponding PLUTO and DASP at 
DESY were the leading candidates to produce convincing evidence for charmed particles. 
The rise in the e + e~ annihilation cross section near a center-of-mass energy of 4 GeV 
strongly suggested that the threshold must be in that vicinity. The narrowness of the f 
indicated that the threshold must be above that mass since the f would be expected to 
decay rapidly into states like cu and uc if that were kinematically possible. 

Despite advance knowledge of the approximate mass of the charmed particles and their 
likely decay characteristics, it took nearly two years before irrefutable evidence for them 
was obtained. The task turned out to be quite difficult because there were many different 
decay modes, with each having a branching ratio of just a few percent. 
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Figure 9.6. Early evidence for charm from opposite-sign dileptons observed in neutrino experiments 
at Fermilab. Left, one of fourteen events observed by the Harvard-Penn-Wisconsin Collaboration 
[A. Benvenuti et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 34, 419 (1975)]. Right, a similar event, one of eight seen by the 
Caltech-Fermilab Collaboration [B. C. Barish et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 36, 939 (1976)]. In addition, 
four events containing /j.~e + K^ were observed in the 15-ft bubble chamber at Fermilab [J. von 
Krogh et al. , Phys. Rev. Lett. 36, 7 1 0 ( 1 976)] and two such events were seen in the Gargamelle bubble 
chamber at CERN [J. Blietschau et al., Phys. Lett. 60B, 207 (1976)]. 



Ultimately, the SLAC-LBL Mark I group did succeed in isolating decays like D° — > 
K-n + and D° -+ K-jt-jt + jT + (Ref. 9.11), and soon after, D+ -+ K~Tt + Tt + 
(Ref. 9.12). See Figure 9.7. Overwhelming evidence was amassed identifying these new 
particles with the proposed charmed particles. Their masses were large enough to forbid 
the decay of the iff' into a DD pair. The particles came in two doublets, (D + , D°) and 
(D , D~), corresponding to cd, cu and cu, cd. The decay mode D + — >• K~tt + tt + was 
seen, but D + — > K + 7T~7t + was not. It was possible to infer decay widths of less than 
2 MeV, indicating that the decays were unlikely to be strong. The D' s shared some 
properties of the K's. They were pair-produced with a particle of equal or greater mass, 
indicating the existence of a quantum number conserved in strong and electromagnetic 
interactions. In addition, their decays were shown to violate parity. Both nonleptonic 
and semileptonic decays were observed. The Cabibbo mixing in the four-quark model 
called for decays c —>■ d, suppressed by a factor roughly sin 2 % % 5%. These, too, were 
observed in D° -+ tt+tt" and D° -+ K+K~. See Figure 9.8. 

Further discoveries conformed to the charmed quark hypothesis. A set of partners about 
140 MeV above the first states was found, with decays like D* + — >■ D°jt + (Ref. 9.13). 
See Figure 9.9. These decays were strong, the analogs of K* — > Kit. Moreover, the spins 
of the D and D* were consistent with the expected assignments, pseudoscalar and vector, 
respectively. Detailed studies of the charmed mesons were aided enormously by the dis- 
covery by the Lead Glass Wall collaboration of a resonance just above the charm threshold 
(Ref. 9.14), shown in Figure 9.10. The resonance, i/r(3772), is primarily a d-wave bound 
state of cc with some mixture of 3 Si . The bound state decays entirely to DD. The i/r (3772) 
is thus a D-meson "factory" and has been the basis for a continuing study of charmed 
mesons. 
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Figure 9.7. Invariant mass spectra for (a) K^n^n^ and (b) K^ z ti + ti~ . Only the former figure 
shows a peak, in agreement with the prediction that D + decays to K~iT + 7t + , but not K + n~jr + . 
(Ref.9.12) 



The quark model requires that in addition to charmed mesons, there must be charmed 
baryons, in which one or more of the first three quarks are replaced by charmed quarks. Evi- 
dence for charmed baryons accumulated from a variety of experiments including neutrino 
bubble chamber experiments at Brookhaven and Fermilab, a photoproduction experiment 
at Fermilab, a spectrometer experiment at the CERN Intersecting Storage Ring (ISR), and 
the work of the Mark II group at SPEAR. The lowest mass charmed baryon has the compo- 
sition udc and is denoted A+ . It has been identified in decays to Ajt + 7T + jt~, Ajt + , pK®, 
and pK~jt + . In agreement with the results for meson decays, the decay of the charmed 
baryon yielded negative strangeness. 

The strange-charmed meson with quark composition cs was even harder to find than the 
D. At first called the F + and now indicated Df, it was observed by the CLEO detector 
at Cornell, by the ARGUS detector at DORIS (located at DESY), and by the TPC and 
HRS at PEP (located at SLAC). Evidence for this particle is shown in Figure 9.11. The 
F* or D* was also identified by TASSO at PETRA and the TPC, as well as the Mark III 
detector at SPEAR. It decays electromagnetically, D* — »■ D s y. While the mass splitting 
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Figure 9.8. Examples of Cabibbo-suppressed decay modes of charmed mesons observed at the 
VK3772). Left: D° -*■ tt+tt- and D° -*■ K + K~ as well as the Cabibbo-allowed decay to K^n ± . 
The data are from the Mark II experiment [G. S. Abrams et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 43, 481 (1979)]. 
Right: D+ ->■ Z° K+ as well as the Cabibbo-allowed mode D+ ->■ ~Ktt + from the Mark III experi- 
ment [R. M. Baltrusaitis et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 55, 150 (1985)]. For the suppressed modes, two peaks 
are observed. The one near 1865 MeV is the signal while the other is due to K/n misidentification. 



is possibly large enough to permit D* — >■ D s jt", this decay is suppressed by isospin 
conservation. 

The lifetimes of the charmed mesons D°, D + , and D+ as well as the charmed baryon 
A c and the r lepton are all in the region 10~ 13 s to 10~ 12 s and hence susceptible to direct 
measurement. The earliest measurements used photographic emulsions, with cosmic rays 
or beams at Fermilab or CERN providing the incident particles. This "ancient" technique is 
well suited to the few micron scale dictated by the small lifetimes. Studies were also con- 
ducted using special high resolution bubble chambers at CERN and SLAC. The required 
resolution was also achieved with electronic detectors at e + e~ machines with the devel- 
opment of high precision vertex chambers pioneered by Mark II and later by MAC and 
DELCO at PEP, and TASSO, CELLO, and JADE at PETRA. The development returned 
the focus to hadronic machines where the production rate of charmed particles far exceeds 
that possible at e + e~ machines. The detection with the requisite precision is achieved with 
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mass and the £> mass. There is a clear enhancement near 145 MeV (G. J. Feldman et al. Ref. 9.13). 
The very small Q value for the D* + decay, 5.88 ± 0.07 MeV, has become an important means of 
identifying the presence of a D* + in high energy interactions. The data for D jt + , a combination 
with the wrong quantum numbers to be a quark-antiquark state, show no enhancement. 
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E c .m. (GeV) 
;ureJU0. The f (3772) resonance is broader than the f (3096) and f (3684) because it c; 
o DD. P. A. Rapidis et al, (Ref. 9.14). 
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Figure 9.1 1. On the left, observation of the decay Df — ► 4>Jt + by CLEO. In (a) only events in which 
the K + K~ invariant mass is consistent with the mass of the <f> are plotted. In (b) only K + K~n 
events not containing a 0 are shown [A. Chen et ai, Phys. Rev. Lett., 51, 634 (1983)]. On the right, 
observation of the decay D? -> K*°K+ by ARGUS. In (a) only events with K~Tt+ in the K*° 
band are shown. In (b) only events without a A"* 0 are shown [ARGUS Collaboration, Phys. Lett. 
179B, 398(1986)]. 



silicon microstrips. Experiments carried out at CERN and Fermilab achieved remarkable 
results, which required the analysis of 10 8 events in order to isolate several thousand charm 
decays. 

Some of the lifetime measurements have relied on reconstructed vertices, others on 
impact parameters of individual tracks, as first employed in 7r° lifetime studies (Ref. 2.7). 
Figure 9. 12 shows the photoproduction of a pair of charmed mesons from the SLAC Hybrid 
Facility Photon Collaboration. Both decay vertices are plainly visible. In the same figure a 
computer reconstruction of a digitized bubble chamber picture from LEBC at CERN, with 
an exaggerated transverse magnification, is shown. Again, pair production of charmed par- 
ticles is demonstrated. Exponential decay distributions for charmed mesons obtained using 
a tagged photon beam at Fermilab are displayed in Figure 9.13. 

The discoveries of the i/c, t, and charm were pivotal events. They established the real- 
ity of the quark structure of matter and provided enormous circumstantial evidence for 
the theoretical view dubbed "The Standard Model," to be discussed in Chapter 12. The t 
pointed the way to the third generation of matter, which is discussed in Chapter 1 1 . 
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Figure 9.12. Left: A bubble chamber picture of the production and decay of a charged charmed 
particle and a nei 'article decays into three tracks at 0.86 mm and 

the neutral decays after 1.8 mm. The quantities d max and d%, the largest and second largest impact 
distances were used in the ilions. The incident photon beam (E max = 20 GeV) was 

obtained by Compton scattering of laser light off high energy electrons at SLAC [K. Abe et al. , Phys. 
Rev. Lett. 48, 1526 (1982)]. Right: A computer reconstruction of a digitized bubble chamber picture. 
The transverse scale is exaggerated. The production vertex is at A. A charged charmed particle decays 
at Ci and a neutral charmed particle at V2. The picture was obtained with LEBC (Lexan Bubble 
Chamber) at CERN using a 360-GeV n~ beam [M. Aguilar-Benitez et al, Zeit. Phys. C31, 491 
(1986)]. 
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Figure 9.13. Proper time distributions for D°, D + , and D^~ 
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is and A c baryons from the Tagged 
Photon Spectrometer Collaboration at Fermilab, using silicon microstrip detectors [J. R. Raab et at, 
Phys. Rev. D37, 2391 (1988), J. C. Anjos et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 60, 1379 (1988)]. For the D°, (a) 
corresponds to D*+ -> D°7r + , D° -> K~7r + , (b) to D*+ -> D°tt+, D° -> tf-jr+Tr+Tr", 
and (c) to D° ->• K-jr+. For the D+, the decay mode is D+ -> K-jt + n + . For the D+, (a) 
corresponds to Df — »• 0jr + and (b) to D^~ — >■ X' A" + ,/f -h- A -- ;^. The lifetimes measured 
in these experiments were x D o = (0.422 ± 0.008 ± 0.010) x 10" 12 s, r D + = (1.090 ± 0.030 ± 
0.025) x 10" 12 s, r Ds = (0.47 ± 0.04 ± 0.02) x 10" 12 s and r Ac = 0.22 ± 0.03 ± 0.02 x 10" 12 s. 
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Exercises 

9. 1 Estimate the lifetime of the D meson. Do you expect the neutral and charged D mesons 
to have the same lifetime? What do the data say? 

9.2 Describe the baryons containing one or more charmed quarks that extend the lowest 
lying multiplets, the octet and decuplet. How many of these particles have been found? 
Compare with Review of Practical Physics. What do you expect their decay modes to 
be? 

9.3 How have the most precise measurements of the mass of the i/r been made? See 
Ref. 9.15. 

9.4 * Calculate the branching ratio for x -> jtv. See Y. S. Tsai, Phys. Rev. D4, 2821 
(1971); M. L. Perl, Ann. Rev. Nucl. Part. Sci. 30, 229 (1980). 

9.5 * Calculate the expected widths for i/r' -> yx2,i,o in terms of the s- and p-state wave 
functions. Evaluate the results for a harmonic oscillator potential with the charmed 
quark mass set to 1.5 GeV and the spring constant adjusted to give the level split- 
ting between the \j/ and \jr' correctly. Calculate the partial width for ijr — >■ yr\ c . Why 
is the transition \jr' — > yn c suppressed? Compare your results with the data given 
in the Review of Particle Properties. [See the lecture by J. D. Jackson listed in the 
Bibliography.] 

9.6 * Show that the i/rs produced in e + e~ annihilation have their spins' components 
along the beam axis equal either to +1 or —1, but not 0. (Use the coupling of the ij/ to 
e+e~ : ey^e^) 

9.7 * What is the angular distribution of the y's relative to the beam direction in e + e~^ 
is' —> K/o? What is the answer for xi and X2 assuming that the transitions are 
pure £1? (See E. Eichten et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 34, 369 (1975); G. J. Feldman and 
F. J. Gilman, Phys. Rev. D12, 2161 (1975); L. S. Brown and R. N. Cahn, Phys. Rev. 
D13, 1195(1975).) 

Further Reading 

R. N. Cahn, ed., e + e~ Annihilation: New Quarks and Leptons, Benjamin/Cummings, 
Menlo Park, CA, 1984. (A collection of articles from Annual Review of Nuclear and 
Particle Science.) 

J. D. Jackson, "Lectures on the New Particles," in Proc. of Summer Institute on Particle 
Physics, Stanford, CA, Aug. 2-13, 1976, M. Zipf, ed. 

G. J. Feldman and M. L. Perl, "Electron-Positron Annihilation above 2 GeV and the New 
Particles," Phys. Rep. 19, 233 (1975) and 33, 285 (1977). 

G. H. Trilling, "The Properties of Charmed Particles," Phys. Rep. 75, 57 (1981). 

S. C. C. Ting, "Discovery of the J Particle: a Personal Recollection," Rev. Mod. Phys. 
44(2), 235(1977). 

B. Richter, "From the Psi to Charm: the Experiments of 1975 and 1976," Rev. Mod. Phys. 
44(2), 257 (7977). 
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A popular account of much of the historical material in the chapter is contained in con- 
tributions by S. C. C. Ting, G. Goldhaber, and B. Richter in Adventures in Experimen- 
tal Physics, e, B. Maglich, ed., World Science Education, Princeton, NJ, 1976. See also 
M. Riordan The Hunting of the Quark, Simon & Schuster, 1987. 
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This experiment is part of n large program to 
study the behavior of timelike photons in p+p -e* 
+ e' + x reactions 1 and to search for new particles 
which decay into e*e~ and (i*(i" pairs. 

We use a slow extracted beam from the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory's alternating-gradient 
synchrotron. The beam intensity varies from 
10'° to 2* 10 12 /> /pulse. The beam is guided onto 
an extended target, normally nine pieces of 70- 
mil Be, to enable us to reject the pair acciden- 
tals by requiring the two tracks to come from the 
same origin. The beam intensity is monitored 
with a secondary t'ltiij-simi counter, calibrated. 



daily with a thin Al foil. The beam spot size is 
3x6 mm ! , and is monitored with closed-circuit 
television. Figure 1(a) shows the simplified side 
view of one arm of the spectrometer. The two 
arms are placed at 14.6° with respect to the inci- 
dent beam; bending fhy .171, .112) is done vertical- 
ly to decouple the angle (ff) and the momentum !/■■) 
of the particle. 

The Cherenkov counter C a is filled with one at- 
mosphere and C, with 0.8 atmosphere of H 2 . The 
counters C„ and C e are decoupled by magnets Ml 
and Mi, This enables us to reject knock-on elec - 
trons from C„. Extensive and repeated calibra- 
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tion of all the counters is done with approximate- 
ly 6-GeV electrons produced with a lead convert- 
er target. There are eleven planes (2xA„, 3x^4, 
3XB, 3XC) of proportional chambers rotated ap- 
proximately 20° with respect to each other to re- 
duce multitrack confusion. To further reduce the 
problem of operating the chambers at high rate, 
eight vertical and eight horizontal hodoscope 
counters are placed behind chambers A and B. 
Behind the largest chamber C (1 mx 1 m) there 
are two banks of 25 lead glass counters of 3 ra- 
diation lengths each, followed by one bank of 
lead-Lucite counters to further reject hadrons 
from electrons and to improve track identifica- 
tion. During the experiment all the counters are 
monitored with a PDP 11-45 computer and all 
high voltages are checked every 30 min. 

The magnets were measured with a three-di- 
mensional Hall probe. A total of 10 5 points were 
mapped at various current settings. The accep- 
tance of the spectrometer is A0 = ± 1°, A<p = ±2°, 
Am = 2 GeV. Thus the spectrometer enables us 
to map the e*e~ mass region from 1 to 5 GeV in 
three overlapping settings. 

Figure 1(b) shows the time-of -flight spectrum 
between the e* and e~ arms in the mass region 
2.5<ra<3.5 GeV. A clear peak of 1.5-nsec width 
is observed. This enables us to reject the acci- 
dentals easily. Track reconstruction between the 
two arms was made and again we have a clear- 
cut distinction between real pairs and accidentals. 
Figure 1(c) shows the shower and lead-glass 
pulse height spectrum for the events in the mass 
region 3.0 < m <3.2 GeV. They are again in agree- 
ment with the calibration made by the e beam. 

Typical data are shown in Fig. 2. There is a 
clear sharp enhancement at m = 3.1 GeV. Without 
folding in the 10 5 mapped magnetic points and 
the radiative corrections, we estimate a mass 
resolution of 20 MeV. As seen from Fig. 2 the 
width of the particle is consistent with zero. 

To ensure that the observed peak is indeed a 
real particle {J-e*e~) many experimental checks 
were made. We list seven examples: 

(1) When we decreased the magnet currents by 
10%, the peak remained fixed at 3.1 GeV (see 
Fig. 2). 

(2) To check second-order effects on the target, 
we increased the target thickness by a factor of 
2. The yield increased by a factor of 2, not by 4. 

(3) To check the pileup in the lead glass and 
shower counters, different runs with different 
voltage settings on the counters were made. No 
effect was observed on the yield of J. 
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FIG. 2. Mass spectrum showing t 
Results from two spectrometer sett 
showing that the peak is independent 
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(4) To ensure that the peak is not due to scatter- 
ing from the sides of magnets, cuts were made 

in the data to reduce the effective aperture. No 
significant reduction in the J yield was found. 

(5) To check the read-out system of the cham- 
bers and the triggering system of the hodoscopes, 
runs were made with a few planes of chambers 
deleted and with sections of the hodoscopes omit- 
ted from the trigger. No effect was observed on 
the J yield. 

(6) Runs with different beam intensity were 
made and the yield did not change. 

(7) To avoid systematic errors, half of the data 
were taken at each spectrometer polarity. 

These and many other checks convinced us that 
we have observed a real massive particle J— ee. 

If we assume a production mechanism for J to 
be rfcr/rf/> x ccexp(- 6p x ) we obtain a yield of J of ap- 
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proximately 10" 34 cm 2 . 

The most striking feature of J is the possibility 
that it may be one of the theoretically suggested 
charmed particles 2 or a's 3 or Z 0 's, 4 etc. In or- 
der to study the real nature of J, 5 measurements 
are now underway on the various decay modes, 
e.g., an e-uv mode would imply that J is weakly 
interacting in nature. 

It is also important to note the absence of an 
e*e~ continuum, which contradicts the predic- 
tions of parton models. 6 
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We have observed a very sharp peak in the 
cross section for e*e~~ hadrons, e*e", and pos- 
sibly jk V in the Stanford Linear Accelerator 
Center (SLAC) -Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
magnetic detector 1 at the SLAC electron-positron 
storage ring SPEAR. The r 
parameters 

£ = 3.105*0.003 GeV, 

r«1.3 MeV 
(full width at half-maximui 
tainty in the energy of the 



uncertainty in the absolute energy calibration of 
the storage ring. [We suggest naming this struc- 
ture i/.(3105).] The cross section for hadron pro- 
duction at the peak of the resonance is s 2300 
nb, an enhancement of about 100 times the cross 
section outside the resonance. The large mass, 
large cross section, and narrow width of this 
entirely unexpected. 

first drawn to the possibility 
of structure in the e*e~ '— hadron cross section 
during a scan of the cross section carried out in 
200-MeV steps. A 30% (6 nb) enhancement was 
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observed at a cm. energy of 3.2 GeV. Subse- 
quently, we repeated the measurement at 3.2 
GeV and also made measurements at 3.1 and 3,3 
GeV. The 3.2-GeV results reproduced, the 3.3- 
GeV measurement showed no enhancement, but 
the 3.1 -GeV measurements were internally in- 
consistent—six out of eight runs giving a low 
cross section and two runs giving a factor of 3 to 
5 higher cross section. This pattern could have 
been caused by a very narrow resonance at an 
energy slightly larger than the nominal 3.1 -GeV 
setting of the storage ring, the inconsistent 3.1- 
GeV cross sections then being caused by setting 
errors in the ring energy. The 3.2-GeV enhance- 
ment would arise from radiative corrections 
which give a high -energy tail to the structure. 

We have now repeated the measurements using 
much finer energy steps and using a nuclear mag- 
netic resonance magnetometer to monitor the 
ring energy. The magnetometer, coupled with 
measurements of the circulating beam position 
in the storage ring made at sixteen points around 
the orbit, allowed the relative energy to be deter- 
mined to 1 part in 10"\ The determination of the 
absolute energy setting of the ring requires the 
knowledge of iBcU around the orbit and is accur- 
ate to ±0.1%. 

The data are shown in Fig, 1. All cross sec- 
tions are normalized to Bhabha scattering at 20 
mrad. The cross section for the production of 
hadrons is shown in Fig. 1(a). Hadronic events 
are required to have in the final state either s 3 
detected charged particles or 2 charged particles 
noncoplanar by > 20V The observed cross sec- 
tion rises sharply from a level of about 25 nb to 
a value of 2300 ± 200 nb at the peak 3 and then ex- 
hibits the long high -energy tail characteristic of 
radiative corrections in e'e" reactions. The de- 
tection efficiency for hadronic events is 45% over 
the region shown. The error quoted above in- 
cludes both the statistical error and a 7% contri- 
bution from uncertainty tn the detection efficiency. 

Our mass resolution is determined by the en- 
ergy spread in the colliding beams which arises 
from quantum fluctuations in the synchrotron 
radiation emitted by the beams. The expected 
Gaussian cm, energy distribution (tr = 0.56 MeV), 
folded with the radiative processes, 1 is shown as 
the dashed curve in Fig. 1 (a). The width of the 
resonance must be smaller than this spread. Uiuh 
an upper limit to the full width at half -maximum 
is 1,3 MeV. 

Figure 1(b) shows the cross section for e*e~ 
final states. Outside the peak this cross section 
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FIG. 1. Cross section versus energy for (a) multi- 
hadron final states, (b) e V final states, and (c) mV, 
iV, and K*K" final states. The curve in (a) is the ex- 
pected shape of a 6 -function resonance folded with the 
Gaussian energy spread of the beams and including 
radiative processes. '] m- <-rn : -;s sections shown in (b) 
and (e) are integrated over the detector acceptance. 
The total hadron cross section, (a) , has been corrected 
for detection efficiency. 

is equal to the Bhabha cross section integrated 
over the acceptance of the apparatus. 1 

Figure l(c} shows the cross section for the 
production of collinear pairs of particles, ex- 
cluding electrons. At present, our muon identi- 
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fications system is not functioning and we there- 
fore cannot separate muons from strongly inter- 
acting particles. However, outside the peak the 
data are consistent with our previously measured 
M-pair cross section. Since a large tm or KK 
branching ratio would be unexpected for a reso- 
nance this massive, the two-body enhancement 
observed is probably but not conclusively in the 
iU-palr channel. 

The e + e"- hadron cross section is presumed 
to go through the one -photon intermediate state 
with angular momentum, parity, and charge con- 
jugation quantum numbers J pc = 1"". It is dif- 
ficult to understand how, without involving new 
quantum numbers or selection rules, a resonance 
in this state which decays to hadrons could be so 

We wish to thank the SPEAR operations staff 
for providing the stable conditions of machine 
performance necessary for this experiment. 
Special monitoring and control techniques were 
developed on very short notice and performed ex- 
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maximum is 2.7 MeV. 

The recent discovery of a very narrow reso- 
nant state coupled to leptons and hadrons 1 " 3 has 
raised the obvious question of the existence of 
other narrow resonances also coupled to leptons 
and hadrons. We therefore began a systematic 

Stanford Linear Accelerator Center (SLAC) e *e " 
storage ring SPEAR and quickly found a second 
narrow resonance decaying to hadrons. The pa- 
rameters of the new state [which we suggest call- 
ing ^(3695)] are 

A? =3. 695 ±0.004 GeV, T<2.7MeV 



[full width at half -maximum (FWHM)], where the 
mass uncertainty reflects the uncertainty in the 
absolute energy calibration of the storage ring. 

The ^(3695), like the (6(3105), was found using 
the SLAC -Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory mag- 
netic detector at SPEAR. 4 The luminosity moni- 
toring, event acceptance criteria, and storage- 
ring energy determination have been described 
previously. 1 

The new feature of this run is t 
dure used to hunt for narrow e *e 
In the search mode the storage-ring energy is in- 
creased in about 1-MeV steps (£ c . m .= 2x£ beam ) 



e search proce- 
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every 3 min. The data taken during each step 
are analyzed in real time and the relative cross 
sections computed at the end of each step. Fig- 
ure 1(a) shows the search-mode data taken dur- 
ing a calibration scan over the previously dis- 
covered (H3105). Figure 1(b) shows the data tak- 
en during the first scan which began at a ring en- 
ergy of 1.8 GeV. A clear indication of a narrow 
resonance with a mass of about 3.70 GeV is seen. 
It should be emphasized that we have not yet 
scanned any mass region other than that between 
3.6 and 3.71 GeV. 

On finding evidence of a resonance in the e *e ' 
— hadron cross section, we switched to the nor- 
mal SPEAR operating mode of longer runs at 
fixed energy. In this mode, smaller energy 
changes are possible than in the search mode. 
Figure 2 shows the cross section for e *e " -had- 
rons, corrected for the detection efficiency of 
about 55% over the energy region shown. 

Our mass resolution is determined by the ener- 
gy spread in the colliding beams, which depends 
on the energy of the beams. The expected Gauss- 
ian cm. energy distribution (tr=1.2 MeV) folded 
with the radiative processes 5 is shown as the 
dashed curve in Fig. 2. The width of the reso- 
nance must be smaller than this spread; thus, 

1-154 






a upper limit to the FWHM is 2.7 MeV. 

In summary, the colliding -beam data now show 
narrow resonances in the hadron production 
s section. Our determination of the parame- 
of the resonance are as follows: 



We are continuing the search for others. 

We thank the SPEAR operations staff for the 
technological tour deforce they accomplished 
whereby we are able to scan the machine energy 
in small, well-defined steps. We also acknowl- 
edge the cooperation of the Stanford Center for 
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id 3.52 GeV or 3.26 GeV. 



In studying the cascade transition of the 3.7 GeV 
resonance into the 3.1 GeV resonance we have ob- 
served the decay channel 



3.7-3.1 



0) 



in two nearly independent experiments. The energies 
of the two photons cluster around 160 and 420 MeV 
suggesting the cascade decay to proceed via at least 
;e with even charge conjugation, 
it has been performed at the DESY 
electron-positron storage rings DORIS using the double 
arm spectrometer DASP. The DASP detector is shown 
in fig. I. It consists of two identical magnetic spectro- 

* On leave from Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
** Now at Hochtemperatur Reaktorbau, Mannheim. 
*** On leave from the University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 



meters arranged symmetrically with respect to the 
colliding beams. The details of this part of the spectro- 
meter can be found elsewhere [1]. A large-aperture 
non magnetic detector is mounted between the two 
spectrometer arms. It consists of six sectors covering 
about 75% of 4n. To the top and bottom sectors, de- 
scribed already in previous publications [2], four 
similar sectors have been added during the course of 
the experiment. Each sector consists of a scintillation 
counter hodoscope, a 5 mm thick lead sheet and two 
or three layers of proportional tubes, all repeated four 
times and followed by a lead-scintillator shower de- 
tector of 7 radiation lengths. In addition the beam 
pipe is surrounded by a layer of 22 scintillation coun- 

The two experiments were carried out as follows: 
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i Spark Chambers 
Time of Right Counters 



Shower Counters 




and the non magnetic dMector (inner detector) 



In the first experiment, the decay 3.7 ■* 3.1 + 77 was 
identified by measuring the two electrons from the 
decay of the 3.1 GeV resonance together with the 
two photons from the cascade, using the non magne- 
tic detector only. The event was then completely re- 
constructed from the measurement of the emission 
angles of the four particles. In a second experiment, 
done concurrently with the first one, the reaction 
was identified by observing the decay of the 3. 1 GeV 
resonance into a pair of muons with the magnetic 
spectrometers and selecting events with just two pho- 
tons identified in the inner detector. The two experi- 
ments will be discussed separately. 

A 3.7^(3,1 -*e+e-} + rt 

Using the scanning criteria listed below events with 
just two electrons and two photons in the inner de- 
tector were selected. 

For an electron we required: 

(a) the appropriate beam pipe scintillation counter 

(b) an electromagnetic shower is produced with 
energy greater than 700 MeV, as determined from the 
pulse height observed in the combined scintillator 
shower counter system (the loss of events due to this 
cut is at most a few percent). 

Electron pairs in the top or bottom of the inner de- 
tector or in the horizontal part of the solid angle 
covered by the proportional chambers PI and P2 were 



accepted. The angles of the electrons were determined] 
to± 1°. 

For a photon we required: 

(a) a nonzero pulse height in the shower counter 
(with the threshold set at 0.3 of the pulse height for 
a minimum ionizing particle) or at least one propor- 
tional tube and one scintillation counter fired, 

(b) the appropriate beam pipe counters and front 
counters in the inner detector module did not fire. 

Photon showers which were within 15° of the axis 
of the electron shower were not accepted. The angular 
resolution for photons is ± 2° if they convert before a 
proportional tube chamber, and ± 8° in d> and ± 20° 
in 6 if they are detected by means of the counter 
hodoscope only. 

Restricting the non-collinearity angle of the elec- 
trons to less than 45° we found 7 1 events with just 
two electrons and two photons as defined above. 
From the measured directions of the four particles 
and the known initial energy, a OC calculation was 
made yielding the momenta of the four particles. 
From the momenta so determined the effective mass 
distribution of the electron pairs was computed and 
is plotted in fig. 2a. The plot shows a clear peak cen- 
tered at 3.1 GeV less than 200 MeV wide. This is con- 
sistent with the position and width expected for the 
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b. A schematic view of the DASP in 



Here a Monte Carlo computation, including the mea- 
surement errors, predicts a peak at 3. 1 GeV in the ef- 
fective mass distribution of the e + e~ pairs with a 
width of 130 MeV(FWHM). 



The most serious background a 
3.7->(3.1-e + e-) + (7fV), 



:s from the decay 
(3) 



with only two of the four photons detected. The con- 
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Carlo calculation. 



rrV as predicte 

tribution from this decay mode was calculated by a 
Monte Carlo calculation. 

As an input to the Monte Carlo calculation the 
shape of the u°ti° mass distribution was taken to be 
identical to the mass distribution observed for the 
n + n~ pairs from the decay 3.7 -> (3.1 -> ti + fi~) + 
7T + 7r~ (see below). For the absolute prediction the 
branching ratio n°-n°ln + -n- was assumed to be 0.5, 
as expected for a A/ = 0 transition. In the calculations 
the geometric acceptance and the measured photon 
detection efficiency were used. Also the measurement 
errors listed above were included in the computation. 
The shape and the magnitude of the effective e + e _ - 
mass distribution predicted by this calculation is 
plotted as the solid curve in fig. 2a. The predicted 
mass distribution of the e + e~ pairs peaks at an ef- 
fective mass of 3.3 GeV and is 600 MeV wide (FWHM) 
in disagreement with the narrow peak observed at 3. 1 
GeV. Neglecting the measurement errors changes 
neither the predicted width nor the position of the 
peak. We therefore conclude that the narrow peak ob- 
served at 3.1 GeV, cannot be explained by the back- 

410 



ground from the ti°ti 0 decay mode (3). The events out 
side the peak, however, are all consistent with being 
from n°Ti° decay. 
The decay 



3.7^(3.1-e + e-) + (u^77,3*°) 



(4) 



with two photons detected will also contribute to the 
background. A Monte Carlo calculation of 3.7 -+ 
(3.1 -* e + e~) + (tj -+ Ti 0 tt°Ti o ) leads to a wide mass dis- 
tribution of the corresponding e + e~ pairs. Since its 
absolute magnitude is very small compared to the 
background from (3) it is neglected. The contribution 
from 3.7 -+ (3.1 -+ e + e~) + (17 -* 77) corresponds to 
electron pairs with a well defined mass centered at 
3.1 GeV. However since the 17 is produced nearly at 
rest, the angle 8 between the two photons from its 
decay will be larger than 140°. The 6 yy distribution 
for events in the peak between 3.0 and 3.2 GeV is 
shown in fig. 2b together with the Monte Carlo predic- 
tion for the background from e + e~ n°ir°. It follows 
from fig. 2b that only 4 events in the narrow peak at 
3.1 GeV can be due to 17 -» 77. To exclude these events 
and also reduce the background from the jr°:r 0 decay 
mode only 77 events which fulfill the conditions 
3.0 GeV <M ee < 3.2 GeV, and 0 TT < 120° were con- 
sidered. There remains 14 events which satisfy these 
criteria. The Monte Carlo computation gives a n°n° 
background of 3.7 events in this sample. From the 
data presented above we conclude that we have ob- 
served the cascade decay 3.7 -+ (3.1 ■+ e + e _ ) + 77. 

B. 3.7^(3.1 - M V; + T7 
The decay 

3.7-(3.I-+/» + n-) + X (5) 

was investigated by detecting the two muons with the 
two magnetic spectrometers of DASP and separating 
the various channels X using the information from the 
inner detector. 

Muons were positively identified by requiring one 
or both of the oppositely charged particles, accepted 
by the magnet, to penetrate 70 cm of iron. The effec- 
tive mass distribution of these pairs, plotted in fig. 3, 
shows a peak at 3.7 GeV from the direct decay of the 
3.7 GeV resonance and the contribution from QED. 
A second peak, centered at a mass of 3.09 GeV, results 
from the cascade decay via the 3.1 GeV resonance. 
Accepting muon-pairs with an effective mass between 
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2.9 GeV and 3.2 GeV yields 164 events. 

Using the information from the inner detector 
these events are split into two groups: The one group 
contains only charged particles, in the second group 
at least one photon must be observed. The distribu- 
tion of the events as a function of their mass squared 
recoiling against the 3.1 GeV state was computed from 
the known muon momenta and is plotted for the two 
classes of events in fig. 4a and 4b. In this calculation 
the effective mass of the muon pair was constrained 
to be 3.09 GeV. 

Candidates for the reaction 



3.7-{3.1~t 



«-)♦ 



(6) 



were selected from the 1 64 events by requiring just 
two photons in the inner detector. Twelve such candi- 
dates were found. The energies of the two photons 
were calculated from the energy E 3 A and momentum 
P 3ml of the 3.1 GeV resonance and the measured direc- 
tion of the two photons, where 

'3.1 =^i + ^»j and £3.1 =V(3.09) I +/ , 3 2 ] . 
For genuine events of reaction (6) the missing 



a) only charged particles observed in the inner detector 

b) at least one photon detected in the inner detector. The 
shaded histogram shows the events of the ic action 3.7 - 
(3.1-MV)rr. 

and the angle A8 between the momentum vector of 
the 3.1 GeV resonance and the plane spanned by the 
directions of the two photons should be zero, within 
experimental uncertainties. For the twelve candidates 
the errors in A 0 and A£ were computed event by 
event. Five events were within 2a of A0 ■ A£" = 0 and 
were taken to be genuine 77 events. The rr effective 
mass spectrum for the five events is shown as the black 
squares in fig. 4b. One of the five events has a mass 
M x = (0.543 ± 0.010) GeV and is therefore likely to 
be due to the decay: 

3.7-(3.1-V^) + (r?-n)- 

(n the remainder we have demanded M x < 0.450 GeV 

in order to eliminate a possible ij contribution. 

The background resulting from the ir°tr° decay 
mode was evaluated by a similar Monte Carlo calcula- 
tion as described above, with the e + e~ detection effi- 
ciency replaced by \heu + y- detection efficiency. It 
was checked by comparing the predicted yield of the 
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7T°rr° decay mode for 0, 1, 2, 3 or 4 of the photons 
detected in the inner detector with the experimental 
data. The results are listed in table 1 . 



The Monte Carlo calculation predicts a background 
distributed rather uniformly in A0 and &E with a 
density consistent with that observed for the rejected 
events. The calculated background of 0.2 events is to 
be compared with the 4 events found within the same 
cuts on AE, A0 andM x . A 2C fit was made to the re- 
maining four events in order to improve on the deter- 
mination of the photon energies. The resulting photon 
energies and the effective masses of the photon pairs 
are listed in table 2. We observe that the events cluster 
in a narrow band of photon energies around 1 60 MeV 
and 420 MeV. 

Table 2 



Event# 


E ll (MeV) 


E 12 


(MeV) 


M ll 


(MeV) 


\ 


179 


-53 
i 16 


408 


±53 
t 16 


291 
449 




3 


156 






±21 


354 




4 


96 


±22 


463 


±31 


396 





From the rate observed in 3.7 -<• (3.1 -* e + e") + 77 
we would expect to find 3 such events. 

Conclusions: We have observed the decay 3.7 -> 
3.1 + 77 in two experiments. The observed tendency 
for the photon energies to cluster around 1 60 and 
420 MeV strongly suggests that the 77 decay takes 
place in two stages via an intermediate particle, for 
which we suggest the name P c : 



P c -»3.1 +7. 

The simultaneous emission of the two photons in a 
direct decay would produce photon pairs with a spec- 
trum of energies, and would be expected to be very 
weak (of order a 2 ) relative to the strong mode 3.7 -+ 
3.1 7T + 7T^. Since we have not determined whether the 
160 or the 420 MeV photon is emitted first, the mass 
of the P c is ambiguous: 






= 3.52 ± 0.05 GeV 



= 3.26 ± 0.05 GeV . 



A very preliminary evaluation leads to a branching 
ratio (3.7 -+ P c 7 -+ 3.1 7T)/(3.7 -> all) between 2% and 
12%. Comparing the result of this experiment with the 
experimental limits on a monochromatic photon line 
[3] , suggests the radiative decay mode P c -> 3 . 1 + 7 to 
be a major decay mode of the n< 
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An i) c candidate state has been observed with a mass M= 2978 ± 9 MeV and a natural 
line width r < 20 MeV (90% confidence level) using the Crystal Ball Nal(Tl) detector at 
SPEAR. Radiative transitions to this state are observed from if' (3684) and J/tp (3095) in 
the inclusive photon spectra. The branching fraction to this state from the if' is (0.43 
± 0.08± 0.18)%, where the errors are statistical and systematic, respectively. In addi- 
tion, evidence is presented for the decay of this new state into tiit+tt" and an upper limit 



PACS numbers: 14.40.Pe, 13.25.+n, 13.40 
The properties of charmonium have been the 
subject of intense experimental and theoretical 
work since the J/ip a.nd tp' were discovered more 
than five years ago. Of particular interest has 
been the question of the existence, mass, and 
width of the rj c , the l'S 0 partner of the l'S, char- 
monium state, the j/tp. Potential models 1 and 
dispersion relation models 2 indicate that the rj c 
lies between 20 MeV above and 100 MeV below 
the J/ip. In addition, a number of detailed calcu- 
lations 3 have been made of the expected radiative 
rates to the rj c from j/ip and ip'. 

From their first publication, these theoretical 
predictions have stimulated experimental search- 
es for the T) c . An initial candidate for the rj c 
state, called x{ 2830), 4 had a mass lower than 
theoretically expected. This state was not ob- 
served in inclusive photon spectra from the j/ip; 
an upper limit 5 was set much below the expected 
branching fraction. 3 The X(2830) was not con- 
firmed by the Crystal Ball collaboration in a 
more sensitive experiment 6 ; thus the question of 
le 7) c has remained open. 



We have observed a new state with mass M 
= 2978 ±9 MeV in radiative decays of the J/tp and 
4>' , as well as the decay of this new state into 
7)77 + 77\ For the present we call this state the 7] c 
candidate. 

The data were obtained using the Crystal Ball 
Nal(Tl) detector 6 ' 7 at the SPEAR e + e " storage 
ring of the Stanford Linear Accelerator Center 
(SLAC). The trigger efficiency for hadronic 
events is greater than 98%. Of the initial triggers 
at the j/ip and ip', roughly 30% and 20%, respec- 
tively, are hadronic events, the rest being cos- 
mic rays, beam-gas interactions, and QED events. 
After removal of these three background sources 
by a series of software cuts, the efficiency of 
selection of hadronic decays is (93 ± 5)% with a 
residual background of less than 2%. The result- 
ing final samples of 752 X 10 3 J/>p and 775 x 10 3 >p' 
hadronic decays, corresponding to integrated lu- 
minosities of 323 and 1630 nb" 1 , respectively, 
were used in the present analysis. 

A number of cuts were applied to obtain inclu- 
sive photon spectra 8,9 . Photon showers were re- 
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quired to be entirely contained in the detector and 
to be well separated from charged particles. Pho- 
ton pairs that could be reconstructed to a u° were 
removed. Figure 1 shows the inclusive photon 
spectrum obtained from hadronic decays of the 
if,'. The transitions 5 ' 10 to the well-established 
X states are indicated in the figure as are the 
cascade transitions. ,0 " lz Also clearly seen is a 
signal of greater than 5 standard deviations at 
E ? =634± 13 MeV. The error in the photon en- 
ergy is primarily systematic, resulting from a 
±2% uncertainty in the absolute Nal(Tl) energy 
calibration. This signal corresponds to a transi- 
tion to a state of mass JW= 2983 il6 MeV. Several 
systematic checks 3 were made to verify that the 
signal appears uniformly over the solid angle of 
the apparatus and in the data obtained in the ear- 
lier and later parts of the data collection period. 
To check the sensitivity of the detector to a small 
signal in the 630-MeV region, 9 we looked for the 
617-MeV photon radiated in the reaction e *e' 
- yj/4 at the 4" (3770) resonance; this photon 
was seen at the expected level. In addition, to 
check that the signal is not an instrumental effect, 
the inclusive photon spectrum from hadronic de- 
cays of the J/4; shown in Fig. 2, was analyzed 
and no signal was found in the 630-MeV region. 

If the signal from the 4' corresponds to the 
hindered Ml transition 3 #'— y%, then we expect 
to observe the transition J/ip - >Tf e at a photon 
energy of about 110 MeV. In the J/tji inclusive 
photon spectrum, shown in Fig. 2, there appears 
to be an enhancement about a photon energy of 




. The inclusive photon spectrum from *' I 
mic decays. Counts arc plotted in logarithmic bi 
nee the resolution, i£/£, is nearly constant in 
•r NaKTl). 



112 MeV, corresponding to a state of mass Af 
- 2981 MeV. A simultaneous fit was therefore 
performed to the mass, M, and natural linewidth, 
r, of the 7j. candidate for both the (t'and J/ty sig- 
nal regions. The two observed signals were fit 
by a Breit-Wigner line shape convoluted with a 
Gaussian energy resolution; independent quadrat- 
ic forms were used for the backgrounds. The 
Gaussian resolutions (a = 4.7 MeV at £ r = I12 MeV 
and c= 18.3 MeV at £^ = 634 MeV) were derived 
from other Crystal Ball measurements. 7 

Figures 3(a) and 3(b) show the best fit obtained, 
together with the data for the V and j/ip inclusive 
spectra, respectively, before and after back- 
ground subtraction. The parameters from the 
best fit, excepting the primarily systematic er- 
ror in M, are 

M-2981 ±15 MeV, r = 20« 6 MeV, 

(I) 
\ 2 = 53 for 66 degrees of freedom. 

The signal obtained from the fit has a statistical 
significance of over 5 standard deviations. The 
systematic error in M arises mainly from the 
energy calibration uncertainty in the f contribu- 
tion to the fit, and uncertainty in the background 
shape in the J/iji contribution; it dominates the 
±2 MeV statistical error. The dependence of x 2 
on r exhibits a broad minimum in x 2 centered 
at" T = 20 MeV, where the value of r is primarily 
determined from the J/4' inclusive spectrum. The 
error in T, Shown in (I), is essentially statisti- 
cal; an additional uncertainty due to the choice of 
the functional form for the background to the Jf$ 
signal has not yet been evaluated. 




FIG. 2. The inclusive photon spectrum from J/$ had 
t .m. .> . i 'i .11- i' ' ii M. . i.nl'. 

from minimum ionizing charged particles which have 
been mis identified as photons (Refs. 8 and 9). 
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FIG. 3. Ioclusive photon spectra from (a) f and (bl 
./ '., cku.M.ys in the region of the tj c candidate signal, 
with fit results overplotted (r = 20 MeV). Unsubtracted 
and background subtracted spectra are shown; the 
background is determined from the fit described in the 



The reconstruction efficiency for a single photon 
in an inclusive hadronic final state can at present 
be reliably estimated only for the ^'decays, 
where the photon energy is 634 MeV. For the 
low-energy photons from the J/iji, background 
sources are much more severe. Using a Monte 
Carlo estimate of the efficiency, assuming J F 
= 0 " for the % candidate, we obtain the inclusive 
branching ratio Rii'-yt^ candidate) = (0.43 ±0.08 
±0,18)%. The errors shown are statistical and 
Systematic, respectively, with the latter domi- 
nated by the uncertainty in the photon reconstruc- 
tion efficiency. The value for the branching ratio 
compares well with theoretical estimates 3 of 
(0.2-0.4)%. 

We have also looked for exclusive decays of the 
7j c candidate into hadrons by performing kinemat- 
ic fits to exclusive final states with multiple pho- 
tons and two charged hadrons." The Crystal Ball 
measures both the energy and angle of electro- 
magnet ically showering particles; for charged 
hadrons (it, K) only the angles are measured well. 
Secondary interactions of the charged hadrons in 
the sodium iodide complicate the fitting of some 
events, but special pattern recognition algorithms 
have been developed to deal with this effect. 

Events with a three -photon, two- charged -par- 
ticle topology were selected from the sample of 
j/iji hadronic decays and subjected to a three - 
constraint kinematic fit to the hypotheses 



J/4i~yt]Ts*T\ 'and yi)K*K , 



(2) 



The energy spectrum for the low-energy radiated 
photon is shown in Fig. 4 for events which pass 
the fit with a probability of x 2 greater than 0.10 
for the ijrr*jr" hypothesis, A clear signal is seen 




above background. No comparable signal is seen 
for the i)K+K ' hypothesis. A maximum likeli- 
hood fit gives the rju + 7i" mass corresponding to 
this signal as 2974 ±2 ±9 MeV, where the first 
error is statistical and the second is an estimate 
of the systematic uncertainty. The mass agrees 
within errors with the value determined from the 
inclusive spectra. 

The yT}n*Tr' data contain additional information 
on the width of the n c candidate. Given the limit- 
ed statistics of this measurement, we choose to 
combine the x~(T> function obtained from the like- 
lihood fit to these data with the function obtained 
from the fit to the inclusive 13 data. The resulting 
function provides an upper limit on the natural 
line width of T<20 MeV (90%C.L.). 

The detection efficiency for the exclusive re- 
action yifs*n~ has been estimated by a Monte Car- 
lo calculation where the n c was assumed to have 
J p =0~, and to decay with a phase-space distribu- 
tion. The signal of 18 ±6 events corresponds to a 
product branching ratio R(J/ij,-yr} c candidate) 
•R{% candidate - rp **') = (3. 1 ±1.1 ±1. 5) x 10 "*, 
where the errors are statistical and systematic, 
respectively. 

The Mark fl collaboration at SPEAR has ob- 
served an enhancement in $'-yi! i K : 'K® at M(nKK) 
= 2980 ±8 MeV. 15 We do not observe a signal in 
J/iji~yifK*K' in this mass range, with an upper 
limit of 1.5 x 10" (90%C.L.). Comparison of 
these two results awaits a reliable determination 
of RiJ/^-y^c candidate). 

In summary, an n c candidate state is observed 
with mass 2978 ±9 MeV. This estimate of the 
mass is obtained by averagil 
mined from the inclusive and exclusive decays. 
The error shown is primarily systematic. The 
upper limit on the width of the state of T < 20 MeV 
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(90% C.L.) is consistent with the value of 5 MeV 
preferred by lowest-order quantum chromody- 
namics theory. 3 Final identification of this state 
as the pseudoscalar hyperfine partner of the j/ip 
will depend on the determination of J p and 0", and 
approximate agreement between the experimental- 
ly measured transition rate from the j/4> and the 
value predicted by the charmonium model. 1 
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Evidence for Anomalous Lepton Production in e + -e~ Annihilation* 
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We have found events of the form e + +e~~e* +f +missing energy, in which no other 

charged particles or photons are detected. Most of these events are detected at or above 

a center-of-mass energy of 4 GeV. The missing-energy and missing-momentum spectra 

require that at least two additional particles be produced in each event. We have no con- 



+ s 2 undetected p: 



d 64 events of the form of the detector, or particles very difficult to de- 

,.., tect such as neutrons, K L ° mesons, or neutrinos. 
Most of these events are observed at center-of- 
for which we have no conventional explanation. mass energies at, or above, 4 GeV. These events 

The undetected particles are charged particles were found using the Stanford Linear Accelerator 

or photons which escape the 2.6w sr solid angle Center- Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory (SLAC- 
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LBL) magnetic detector at the SLAC colliding- 
beams facility SPEAR. 

Events corresponding to (1) are the signature 
for new types of particles or interactions. For 
example, pair production of heavy charged lep- 
tons 1 " 4 having the decay modes I" ~v l +e" +v e , 

+ p v would appear as such events. Another possi- 
bility is the pair production of charged bosons 
with decays B~ -e~ +V e , B*-e*+v e , B' - y' 
+ ?(,, and B* ~ y^ + v^. Charmed-quark theories 5,6 
predict such bosons. Intermediate vector bosons 
which mediate the weak interactions would have 
similar decay modes, but the mass of such par- 
ticles (if they exist at all) is probably too large 7 
for the energies of this experiment. 

The momentum-analysis and particle-identifier 
systems of the SLAC -LBL magnetic detector 8 
cover the polar angles 50° « B « 130° and the full 
2w azimuthal angle. Electrons, muons, and had- 
rons are identified using a cylindrical array of 
24 lead-scintillator shower counters, the 20-cm- 
thick iron flux return of the magnet, and an ar- 
ray of magnetostrictive wire spark chambers 
situated outside the iron. Electrons are identi- 
fied solely by requiring that the shower-counter 
pulse height be greater than that of a 0.5-GeV e. 
Incidently, the e's in the e-y events thus selected 
give no signal in the muon chambers; and their 
shower-counter pulse-height distribution is that 
expected of electrons. Also the positions of the 
e's in the shower counters as determined from 
the relative pulse heights in the photomultiplier 
tubes at each end of the counters agree within 
measurement errors with the positions of the e 
tracks. Hence the e's in the e-y events are not 

single shower counter, except possibly for a few 
events already contained in the background es- 
timates. Muons are identified by two require- 
ments. The y must be detected in one of the mu- 
on chambers after passing through the iron flux 
return and other material totaling 1.67 absorption 
lengths for pions. And the shower- counter pulse 
height of the y must be small. All other charged 
particles are called hadrons. The shower count- 
ers also detect photons (y). For y energies above 
200 MeV, the y detection efficiency is about 95%. 
To illustrate the method of searching for events 
corresponding to Reaction (I), we consider our 
data taken at a total energy (vs) of 4.8 GeV. This 
sample contains 9550 three-or-more-prong events 
and 25 300 two-prong events which include e* +e~ 



ic events, and the e-ji i 
, To study two-prong e 
wiry angle 



where n„ n 2 , and n e + are unit vectors along the 
directions of particles 1, 2, and the e * beam. 
The contamination of events from the reactions 
e* +e~ -<? + +e~ and e + +e~ -y* + y~ is greatly re- 
duced if we require 9 copl >20°. Making this cut 
leaves 2493 two-prong events in the 4.8-GeV sam- 
ple. 

To obtain the most reliable e and y identifica- 
tion 9 we require that each particle have a momen- 
tum greater than 0.65 GeV/c. This reduces the 
2493 events to the 513 in Table I. The 24 e-y 
events with no associated photons, called the sig- 
nature events, are candidates for Reaction (1). 
The e-y events can come conventionally from the 
two- virtual-photon process 10 e* + e~ ~e* +e~ 
+ y*+ y". Calculations indicate that this source 
is negligible, and the absence of e-y events with 
charge 2 proves this point since the number of 
charge-2 e-y events should equal the number of 
charge-0 e-y events from this source. 

We determine the background from hadron mis- 
identification or decay by using the 9550 three-or- 
more-prong events and assuming that every par- 
ticle called an e or a y by the detector either was 
a misidentified hadron or came from the decay of 
a hadron. We use P h _, to designate the sum of 
the probabilities for misidentification or decay 
causing a hadron h to be called a lepton I. Since 
the P's are momentum dependent 9 we use all the 



TABLE I. Distrit 



rticles not identifiec 
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e-h, y.-h, and h-h events in column 1 of Table I 
to determine a "hadron" momentum spectrum, 
and weight the P's accordingly. We obtain the 
momentum-averaged probabilities P ft _ e = 0.183 
±0.007 and P„^ = 0.198 ±0.007. Collinear e-e 
and m-M events are used to determine P e _ h 
= O.O56±0.02, .P^^ 0.011 ±0.01, P^,= 0.08 
±0.02, andP^^O.Ol. 

Using these probabilities and assuming that all 
e-h and y-h events in Table I result from parti- 
cle misidentifications or particle decays, we cal- 
culate for column 1 the contamination of the e-p. 
sample to be 1.0 ± 1.0 event from misidentified 
e-e," <0.3 event from misidentified ii-jJ., 11 and 
3.7 ±0.6 events from h-h in which the hadrons 
were misidentified or decayed. The total e-p. 
background is then 4. 7 ± 1.2 events. 12 ' 13 The sta- 




J^ 




tistical probability of such a number yielding the 
24 signature e-\x events is very small. The same 
analysis applied to columns 2 and 3 of Table I 
yields 5.6 ± 1.5 e-M background events for column 
2 and 8.6± 2.0 e-M background events for column 
3, both consistent with the observed number of 

Figure 1(a) shows the momentum of the /i ver- 
sus the momentum of the e for signature events. 14 
Both p v and p e extend up to 1.8 GeV/c, their av- 
erage values being 1.2 and 1.3 GeV/c, respective- 
ly. Figure 1(b) shows the square of the invariant 
e-jj. mass (M, 2 ) versus the square of the missing 
mass (M m 2 ) recoiling against the e-y system. To 
explain Fig. 1(b) at least two particles must es- 
cape detection. Figure 1(c) shows the distribu- 
tion in collinearity angle between the e and u. 
(cosS^^-p^p/lpJIp,,!). The dip near cose co „ 
= 1 is a consequence of the coplanarity cut; how- 
ever, the absence of events with large e coll has 
dynamical significance. 

Figure 2 shows the observed cross section in 
the range of detector acceptance for signature 
e-fi. events versus center-of-mass energy with 
the background subtracted at each energy as de- 
scribed above. 9 There are a total of 86 e-M events 
summed over all energies, with a calculated 
background of 22 events. 12 The corrections to ob- 
tain the true cross section for the angle and mo- 
mentum cuts used here depend on the hypothesis 
as to the origin of these e-y. events, and the cor- 
rected cross section can be many times larger 
than the observed cross section. While Fig. 2 
shows an apparent threshold at around 4 GeV, 
the statistics are small and the correction fac- 
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We 



are largest for low Vs. Thus, the a; 
shold may not be real. 

that the signatun 



not be explained either by the production ar 
cay of any presently known particles or as 
ing from any of the well-understood interac 
which can conventionally lead to an e and a 
the final state. A possible explanation for t 
events is the production and decay of a pair 
new particles, each having a mass in the r; 
of 1.6 to 2.0 CeV/c 2 . 
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Observation in e + e Annihilation of a Narrow State at 1 865 MeV/c 2 
Decaying to Kir and Kmnr f 
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We present evidence, from a study of multihadronic final states produced in e + e" annihi- 
lation at center-of-mass energies between 3.90 and 4.60 GeV, for the production of a new 
neutral state with mass 1865± 15 MeV/c 2 and decay width less than 40 MeV/c 2 that decays 
to K*** and K ± ir 1f n*iT : i : . The recoil-mass spectrum for this state suggests that it is pro- 
duced only in association with systems of comparable or larger mass. 

We have observed narrow peaks near 1.87 GeV/ and its decay width (full width at half-maximum) 
c 2 in the invariant -mass spectra for neutral com- is less than 40 MeV/c 2 (90% confidence level), 
binations of the charged particles K 4 tt ¥ (Kit) and The state appears to be produced only in associa- 
K i ir' r Tr ± ir :r (K3v) produced in e+e~ annihilation. tion with systems of comparable or higher mass. 
The agreement in mass, width, and recoil-mass Our results are based on studies of multihad- 
spectrum for these peaks strongly suggests they ronic events recorded by the Stanford Linear Ac- 
represent different decay modes of the same ob- celerator Center-Lawrence Berkeley Laboratory 
ject. The mass of this state is 186 5 ± 15 MeV/c 2 magnetic detector operating at the colliding-beam 
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facility SPEAR. Descriptions of the detector and 
event-selection procedures have been published. 1 ' 2 

A new feature in our analysis is the use of time 
of flight (TOF) information to help identify had- 
rons. The TOF system includes 48 2.5 cmx20 
cmx260 cm Pilot Y scintillation counters ar- 
ranged in a cylindrical array immediately out- 
side the tracking spark chambers at a radius of 
1.5 m from the beam axis. Both ends of each 
counter are viewed by Amperex 56DVP photomul- 
tiplier tubes (PM); anode signals from each PM 
are sent to separate time-to-digital converters 
(TDC's), analog-to-digital converters, and latch- 



es. Pulse-height information is used to correct 
times given by the TDC's. The collision time is 
derived from a pickup electrode that senses the 
passage of the 0.2-nsec-long beam pulses; the 
period between successive collisions is 780 nsec. 
Run-to-run calibrations of the TOF system are 
performed with Bhabha scattering (e*e~ — e*e~) 
events. The rms resolution of the TOF system 

Evidence for a new state in the Kit system was 
found among 29 000 hadronic events collected at 
center-of-mass (cm.) energies between 3.90 and 
4.60 GeV. As shown by the top row of Fig. 1, a 
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FIG. 1. Invariant-mass spectra for neutral combinations of charged particle, (a) **tt~ assigning ir mass to all 
tracks, (b) K^ir* assigning X"and it masses to all tracks, (c) K*K~ assigning JTmass to all tracks, (d) ir+jr" weight- 
ed by tttt TOF probability, (e) K+tt* weighted by Kit TOF probability, (f) K + K~ weighted by -far TOF probability, 
(g) TT+TT-Tr+jr- weighted by 4tt TOF probability, (h) K* ir*** w* weighted by KStt TOF probability, (i) X+ZTtt+tt" weighted 
by KKtttt TOF probability. 
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significant signal 3 appears when we simply con- 
sider invariant-mass spectra for all possible 
neutral combinations of two charged particles 
assuming both it and K masses for the particles 
as was done in our previous search for the pro- 
duction of narrow peaks. 4 Through kinematic re- 
flections, the signal appears near 1.74 GeV/c 2 
for the it*ir' hypothesis [Fig. 1(a)], 1.87 GeV/c 2 
in the case of K*r or K'tt* [Fig. 1(b)], and 1.98 
GeV/c 2 for K*K~ [Fig. 1(c)]. 

To establish the correct choice of final-state 
particles associated with these peaks , we use the 
TOF information. Because the typical time dif- 
ference between a it and a if in the Kir signal is 
only about 0.5 nsec, we have used the following 
technique to extract maximal information on par- 
ticle identity. First, tracks are required to have 
good timing information from both PM's, consis- 
tent with the extrapolated position of the track in 
the counter. Next, each track is assigned prob- 
abilities that it is a it or if; they are determined 
from the measured momentum and TOF assum- 
ing a Gaussian probability distribution with stan- 
dard deviation 0.4 nsec. Tracks with net (17 plus 
if) probability less than 1% are rejected. 5 Then, 
the relative tt-K probabilities are renormalized 
so that their sum is unity, and two-particle com- 
binations are weighted by the joint probability 
that the particles satisfy the particular tt or if 
hypothesis assigned to them. In this way, the to- 
tal weight assigned to all ttit, Kit, and KK combi- 
nations equals the number of two-body combina- 
tions and no double counting occurs. 

Invariant-mass spectra weighted by the above 
procedure are presented in the second row of Fig. 
1. We see that the if it hypothesis [Fig. 1(e)] for 
the peak at the Kit mass 1.87 GeV/c 2 is clearly 
preferred over either 11*11' [Fig. 1(d)] or K*K " 
[Fig. 1(f)]. The areas under the small peaks re- 
maining in the it*tt~ and K*K" channels are con- 
sistent with the entire signal being Kit and the re- 
sulting misidentification of true if tt events expect- 
ed for our TOF system. From consideration of 
possible residual uncertainties in the TOF cali- 
nce level for 
p K+K- is 
ignal in Figs, 
find a total 



bration, we estimate that the confi 

this signal to arise only from it* 

less than 1%. Assuming the enti 

l(d)-l(f) to be in the if it channel 

of 110± 25 decays of the new stai 

cance of the peak in Fig. 1(e) is greater than 5 

standard deviations. No signal occurs in the coi 

responding doubly charged channels. 

Evidence for the decay of this state to neutral 
combinations of a charged if and three charged 



it's is presented in the third row of Fig. 1. Again, 
we employ the TOF weighting technique discussed 
above; the hadron event sample is the same as 
that used for the Kit study. Four-body mass com- 
binations are weighted by their joint 7r-if prob- 
abilities. In order to recover tracks when an ex- 
tra particle is present in the TOF counter, or 
when they miss a counter, all tracks failing the 
timing quality criteria are called it. 

As can be seen in Fig. 1(h), a clear signal is 
obtained in theif37r system at a mass near 1.86 
GeV/c 2 . No corresponding signal is evident at 
this mass or the appropriate kinematically r 



s for e: 



r if + if -» 



systems. We estimate the number of if3;r decays 
in the 1.86-GeV/c 2 peak to be 124± 21, an effect 
of more than 5 standard deviations. Again, there 
is no signal in the corresponding doubly charged 
channel . 
To determine the masses and widths of the 
. peaks in the Kit and if3jr mass spectra, we have 
fitted the data represented by Fig. 1 with a Gauss- 
ian for the peak and linear and quadratic back- 
ground terms under various conditions of bin 
size, event-selection criteria, and kinematic 
cuts. Masses for the if u signal center at 1870 
MeV/c 2 ; those for the KZn signal center at 1860 
MeV/c 2 . The spread in central-mass values for 
the various fits is ± 5 MeV/c 2 . Within the statis- 
tical errors of ± 3 to 4 MeV/c 2 , the widths ob- 
tained by these fits agree with those expected 
from experimental resolution alone. From Monte 
Carlo calculations we expect a rms mass resolu- 
tion of 25 MeV/c 2 for the Kit system and 13 MeV/ 
c 2 for the if 3jr system. Systematic errors in mo- 
mentum measurement are estimated to contribute 
a ± 10-MeV/c 2 uncertainty in the absolute mass 
determination, and can account for the 10-MeV/ 
c 2 mass difference observed between the Kit and 
if37r systems. Thus, both signals are consistent 
with being decays of the same state and, from 
our mass resolution, we deduce a 90%-confidence- 
level upper limit of 40 MeV/c 2 for the decay width 

In Fig. 2, we show the spectra of masses recoil- 
ing against neutral Kit and if 3tt systems in the sig- 
nal region. The entries are weighted by the TOF 
likelihood as discussed above. Background esti- 
mates are obtained by plotting smooth curves 
corresponding to the recoil spectra for Kit and 
if 3tt invariant -mass combinations in bands on ei- 
ther side of the signal region. The normaliza- 
tions of these curves are fixed by the areas of 
the respective control regions. 
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Sir peaks. Smooth curves are estimates of the 

masses are on either side of the peak mass region, 
(a) iT 1 ^, peak mass region of 1.84 to 1.90 GeV/c 2 and 
background mass regions of 1.70 to 1.82 GeV/c 2 and 
1.92 to 2.04 GeV/c 2 . (b) jr'ir'Vir*, peak mass region 
of 1.84 to 1.88 GeV/c 2 and background mass regions of 
1.74 to 1.82 GeV/c 2 and 1.90 to 1.98 GeV/c 2 . 



From Fig. 2 we find no evidence for the produc- 
tion of recoil systems having masses less than 
or equal to 1.87 GeV/c 2 in either spectrum. The 
Kn data of Fig. 2(a) show a large signal for re- 
coil masses in the range 1.96 to 2.20 GeV/c 2 with 
contributions up to 2.5 GeV/c 2 . Theif37r recoil- 
mass spectrum [Fig. 2(b)] has more background, 
but appears to be consistent with the Kir spec- 
trum. These spectra suggest that the Kit and K3n 
systems are produced with thresholds occuring 
above 3.7-GeV cm. energy; more detailed in- 
terpretations of Fig. 2 are made difficult by the 
broad range of cm. energies over which this da- 
ta sample was collected. 

As a further test of this apparent threshold be- 
havior, we have examined 150000 multihadronic 
events collected at the ifi mass {E c-m _ = 3.1 GeV) 
and 350 000 events at the $' mass (£ c-m- = 3.7 
GeV) for Kir and K3ir signals near 1.87 GeV/c 2 . 
Because of the large cascade decay rate 6 of ip' to 
i/> and the large second-order electromagnetic de- 



cay rate of the ip , 
72 000 examples of hadron production by a virtual 
photon of cm. energy 3.1 GeV. From fits to in- 
variant-mass spectra (with the signal mass near 
1.87 GeV/c 2 ) we find notfjr signal larger than 0.3 
standard deviations and no K3ir signal larger than 
1.2 standard deviations in this large sample of 
events. The upper limits (90% confidence level) 
are 60 events for the if it signal and 200 events 
for the K 3jr signal. 

The threshold behavior noted above as well as 
the narrow widths argue against the interpreta- 
tion of the structure in Fig. 1 as being a conven- 
tional K* , e.g. , the strange counterpart of the 
#(1680). 

Preliminary Monte Carlo calculations to esti- 
mate detection efficiencies for two modes have 
been performed; present systematic uncertain- 
ties in these detection efficiencies could be as 
large as ± 50%. Our estimate of the cross sec- 
tion times branching ratio crB (errors quoted are 
statistical) averaged over our 3.9-4.6-GeV cm. 
energy data is 0.20± 0.05 nb for the Kir mode and 
0.67± 0. 11 nb for the K3tt mode. These are to be 
compared with the average total hadronic cross 
section <r T in this energy region 8 of 27 ± 3 nb. We 
have also searched for these signals in the events 
at higher cm. energies. In our previous search 
for the production of narrow peaks 4 at 4.8 GeV, 
there was a small K ts signal at 1.87 GeV/c 2 cor- 
responding to a oB of 0.10± 0.07 nb. This signal 
set the upper limit quoted in the paper (o\B<0.18 
nb for the Kir system of mass between 1.85 and 
2.40 GeV/c 2 ) but lacked the statistical signifi- 
cance necessary to be considered a convincing 
peak. The value of o> at 4.8 GeV is 18± 2 nb. 2 
In the cm. energy range 6.3 to 7.8 GeV the Kir 
oB is 0.04±0.03 nb and the average o> is 10± 2 
nb. 

In summary, we have observed significant 
peaks in the invariant-mass spectra of K i i(' and 
K ± TT T 7r + 7r~ that we associate with the decay of a 
state of mass 1865 ± 15 MeV/c 2 and width less 
than 40 MeV/c 2 . The recoil-mass spectra indi- 
cate that this state is produced in association 
with systems of comparable or larger mass. 

We find it significant that the threshold energy 
for pair-producing this state lies in the small in- 
terval between the very narrow ip' and the broad- 
er structures present ine + e' annihilation near 
4 GeV. 8 In addition, the narrow width of this 
state, its production in association with systems 
of even greater mass, and the fact that the de- 
cays we observe involve kaons form a pattern of 
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Quarks, Gluons, and Jets 



The quanta of quantum chromodynamics, 1974-1982. 

The striking success of the parton model in describing deep inelastic-nucleon and 
neutrino-nucleon scattering provided strong circumstantial evidence for the Feynman- 
Bjorken picture and for its complete elaboration as quantum chromodynamics (QCD). 
QCD describes all strong interactions as resulting from the interactions of spin- 1/2 quarks 
and spin-1 gluons. The fundamental coupling is of the gluon to the quarks, in a fashion 
analogous to the coupling of a photon to electrons. In addition, the gluons couple directly 
to each other. 5£/(3) plays a central role. Just as in the Gell-Mann-Zweig model of 
hadrons, there are three basic constituents. The u quark, for example, comes in three 
versions, say, red, blue, and green. Similarly, every other kind of quark comes in these 
three versions or "colors." Often it is convenient to refer to u, d, s, and c as "flavors" of 
quarks, to contrast with the three colors in which every flavor comes. While the 51/(3) 
of flavor is an approximate symmetry, the SU(3) of color is an exact symmetry, thus the 
three colors of the u quark are exactly degenerate in mass, while the u, d, and s quarks are 
not degenerate. 

The rules of 5£/(3) state that if we combine a 3 (a quark) with a 3* (an antiquark), we 
get 1 + 8, a singlet and an octet. In terms of mesons, this explains that combining the three 
quark flavors (u, d, s) with the three antiquark flavors yields an 5C/(3) singlet (?/) and an 
octet (the pseudoscalar octet of it, K, r]). SU(3) color works the same way. Suppose we 
take red, blue, and green u quarks and combine them with antired, antiblue, and antigreen 
d quarks. We get nine combinations, each of which is ud. One linear combination is a color 
singlet and the eight others form a color octet. The gluons are octets of color. From the 
rule 3 x 3* = 1 + 8 we learn that a quark (3) and an antiquark (3*) of the same flavor can 
combine to make a gluon (8). 

It was an initial postulate of QCD that only color singlet objects could appear as physical 
particles. Thus the it + would be the color singlet combination of ud, while the remain- 
ing eight combinations would not correspond to physically observed states. Combining 
three quarks is described by the SU(3) relation 3x3x3 = 1 + 8 + 8+10. When 
applied to the 5C/(3) of u, d, and s, this means that baryons should come in 1-, 8-, and 10- 
dimensional representations. Indeed, these are the representations observed, while mesons 
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are not observed in 10-dimensional representations. When applied to color SU(3), the rela- 
tion shows that there is one way to combine three colors to make a color singlet. This single 
way corresponds to the antisymmetric combination of the three elements, rbg — rgb + 
grb — gbr + bgr — brg. The combinations producing nonsinglet states do not correspond 
to physical particles. Indeed an initial impetus for introducing three colors was to explain 
how the A ++ (1232) could be a low-lying state. Since it is a uuu and presumably entirely 
s-wave (as are all lowest-lying states), its wave function is apparently symmetric under 
interchange of any two quarks. This is not allowed for fermions. A solution to this puzzle 
was proposed in 1964, before the development of QCD by O. W. Greenberg who added 
to the other quantum numbers of the quark an index that could take on three values. This 
index is equivalent to the color quantum number. The color singlet combination of three 
colors is completely antisymmetric thus making the overall wave function satisfy the Pauli 
principle. 

A single quark cannot be a color singlet and thus should not occur as a physical particle. 
This property is called "confinement." The quarks are confined inside physical hadrons, 
which are always color singlets. 

The e + e~ annihilation process produces a virtual photon which according to the quark- 
parton model couples to the various quarks according to their electric charges. It couples 
to each color of quark equally. Suppose that the virtual photon produces a uu pair that is 
red-antired. These quarks will be receding from each other rapidly if the energy of the 
collision is large. Why do they not emerge as isolated quarks? According to QCD, the force 
between the quarks becomes a constant for large separation. Thus the potential energy 
is proportional to the separation. When this is large enough, it is energetically favorable 
to produce a new quark-antiquark pair out of the vacuum, thus reducing the separation 
between the quark and the antiquark. Suppose this new pair is located so that its antiquark 
is near the original quark. These may bind to form a meson. The unpaired new quark is still 
receding from the initial antiquark so it may become favorable to create another new pair. 
This continues until all the quarks and antiquarks are paired. A similar mechanism permits 
the creation of baryons. 

If the quarks are never free, how can they be observed? Of course they were observed 
indirectly in deep-inelastic scattering. However, the parton model and QCD indicated that 
more direct evidence should be obtained by studying certain reactions, the simplest being 
e + e~ annihilation. While the produced quarks could not be seen, the initial quarks should 
materialize into jets of hadrons moving nearly along the directions of the quarks. In a very 
high energy collision, the hadrons would lie nearly along this single axis, with momenta 
transverse to it of a few hundred MeV. This estimate was derived from the observation that 
in most hadronic collisions at high energy, the transverse momentum of the secondaries 
rarely exceeded this amount. 

In an idealized picture, the annihilation of the electron and positron would occur into 
fj, + fi~ pairs and quark-antiquark pairs with frequencies proportional to the squares of the 
final particle charges. The hadronic final states would come from u, d, and s quarks with 
probabilities proportional to 3(2/3) 2 , 3(— 1/3) 2 , 3(— 1/3) 2 , relative to 1 for the muons. 
The factor 3 arises from the three possible colors. The ratio of the hadronic to muonic final 
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states is called R and is thus predicted to be 2 if there are three quarks and three colors. 
This prediction failed in a spectacular way, as described in the previous chapter. Ultimately, 
the prediction for R was verified at energies away from the i// resonances and provided 
one of the best pieces of evidence for the correctness of QCD. See Fig. 10.1. A second 
prediction is that the angular distribution of the muons and the quarks should be 1 + cos 2 6, 
relative to the direction of the electron and positron beams. Of course, the direction of the 
quarks cannot be measured since the quarks are never seen. However, there is an axis for 
each event, defined by the initial quark direction. This axis is obscured by the transverse 
momentum acquired by the final-state particles in the "hadronization," in which the initial 
quarks become hadrons. At sufficiently high energy the axis is clear, but at low energy, 
the momentum of the final-state particles is not much more than the few hundred MeV 
anticipated for transverse momentum. 

Evidence for jets arising from quarks was first obtained by comparing data taken at 
various center-of-mass energies (Ref. 10.1), using the SLAC-LBL Mark I detector at the 
SPEAR storage ring located at SLAC. Since the jets could not be discerned by simply 
looking at the pattern of outgoing tracks, it was necessary to define an algorithm for defin- 
ing the jet axis. The one selected was that originally proposed by Bjorken and Brodsky. 
The axis was taken to be the direction such that the sum of the squares of the momenta 
transverse to the axis was a minimum. For each event, such an axis could be found. Each 
event was assigned a value of the "sphericity" defined to be 

s = ^t, do.i) 

where pj_, is the momentum of the /th particle perpendicular to the sphericity axis. A 
completely jetlike event with outgoing particles aligned precisely with the axis would have 
S — 0. An isotropic event would have S «a 1. An alternative variable that characterizes 
e + e~ events is "thrust." Events with two, well-defined, back- to-back jets have thrust near 1. 
Spherical events have thrust near 0. 

There are two predictions that can be made. First, as the energy increases, the events 
should become more jetlike so the sphericity should decrease. More importantly, the 
jet axis should have an angular distribution identical to that for muons. To test the first 
prediction the sphericity measured at SPEAR was compared at 3.0, 6.2, and 7.4 GeV 
center-of-mass energy to the predictions of two models, one using an isotropic phase space 
distribution and one simulating the parton model, with limited transverse momentum 
relative to the event axis. At 3.0 GeV both models adequately described the sphericity 
distribution, but at the higher energies only the jetlike parton model succeeded. 

Because the Mark 1 detector was limited in its acceptance in the polar angle, high statis- 
tical accuracy was required to test directly the prediction da/dQ ex 1 + cos 2 6. However, 
since the beams at SPEAR were polarized at 7.4 GeV, with electron polarization parallel to 
the magnetic field responsible for the bending of the beams, another approach was avail- 
able. If the beams were completely polarized, the angular distribution in e + e~ — > /j. + fi~ 
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Figure 10.1. Data for e + e~ annihilation into hadrons as a function of the cm. energy, including 
results at ,/r = 50 GeV and 52 GeV from the TRISTAN storage ring located at the KEK Lab- 
oratory in Japan: above, results from the TOPAZ Collaboration, [I. Adachi et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 
60, 97 (1988)]; below, results from the AMY Collaboration [H. Sagawa et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 60, 
93 (1988)]. Also shown are results obtained at lower energy machines. The basic prediction of the 
quark-parton model, including the £>-quark discussed in the next Chapter, is R — 11/3. QCD radia- 
tive corrections and contributions from the Z (discussed in Chapter 1 2) increase this, and account 
for the rising prediction at higher cm. energies. If there were a sixth quark with low enough mass 
to be pair-produced in this energy region, the value of R would jump as indicated by the curves. 
Extensive searches at PETRA found no evidence for a sixth quark up to ^fs = 46 GeV. The searches 
at TRISTAN also show no evidence of a new quark. 



da/dQ oc 1 + cos 2 9 + sin 2 9 cos 20, (10.2) 

where 0 is the azimuthal angle measured from the plane of the storage ring. If the degree 
of polarization of each beam is P, then 

da/dQ oc (1 - P 2 )(l + cos 2 9) + P 2 (l + cos 2 9 + sin 2 9 cos 20) 

oc l + cos 2 0 + P 2 sin 2 #cos20. (10.3) 

This behavior had been confirmed in earlier measurements of the /x + /x — final state by 
Mark I at SPEAR. The angular distribution for the hadronic jets would be expected to be 
the same if the quarks could be regarded as nearly massless spin- 1/2 objects with purely 
pointlike (Dirac) couplings. If, on the other hand, the partons were spin-0, the expected 
distribution would be 

da/dQ. oc 1 - cos 2 9 - P 2 sin 2 9 cos 20. (10.4) 

These two cases are the extremes. The Dirac coupling of relativistic spin- 1/2 particles to 
the photon produces a "transverse cross section" in that the electromagnetic current matrix 
element is perpendicular to the outgoing quark direction, while the coupling of the spin-0 
particles to the photon produces a "longitudinal cross section" with the current parallel to 
the outgoing parton direction. The most general form is 

da/dQ oc 1 + a cos 2 9 + P 2 a sin 2 9 cos 20, (10.5) 

where— 1 < a < 1. The square of the polarization was measured to be P 2 — 0.47±0.05 at 
7.4 GeV using the e + e~ —*■ /x + /x~ process. The hadronic jets gave an angular distribution 
with a — 0.45 ± 0.07. After correcting for detector effects, this became a — 0.78 ± 0.12 
at 7.4 GeV, near the value a — 1 predicted for the purely spin-1/2 case. Previously, the 
Mark I collaboration had measured the angular distribution of produced hadrons, rather 
than the distribution of the sphericity axis, relative to the beam (Ref. 10.2). There too, 
the azimuthal dependence indicated that the underlying partons that coupled to the virtual 
photon produced in e + e~ annihilation had spin 1/2. 

QCD not only encompasses the quark model, it predicts deviations from the simplest 
form of that model, as discussed in Chapter 8. Deviations from scaling in deep inelastic 
lepton scattering were predicted using "asymptotic freedom," a property of the theory that 
states that at high momentum transfer, the coupling between the quarks and the gluons 
becomes small. This means that in this regime, predictions can be made on the basis of 
perturbation theory, just as they are in quantum electrodynamics (QED). There are two pri- 
mary differences. Instead of a «s 1/137, the coupling is a s (Q 2 ), a function of the momen- 
tum transfer, Q 2 . Typically, in the region where perturbation theory applies, a s (Q 2 ) «* 
0.1 — 0.2. Secondly, unlike photons, gluons can couple to themselves. 
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Actually, the a used in QED can also be thought of as a function of the momentum 
transfer. Because of vacuum polarization, the force between two point charges with sepa- 
ration r is not just a/r 2 , but is more accurately a[l + af(r)]/r 2 , where f(r) represents 
the effect of vacuum polarization and is important for r less than the Compton wavelength 
of the electron. The vacuum polarization in QED increases the force between charges as 
the distance between them decreases, or equivalently, as the momentum transfer increases. 
In QCD, the behavior is just the opposite. The coupling gets weaker as the momentum 
transfer increases. The leading behavior can be expressed as 

, An 



— '-(33-2 W/ )ln( G VA 2 )' 

where «/ is the number of quark flavors (u, d, s, etc.) with mass less than Q/2 and A is a 
parameter to be determined experimentally, and is typically found to be about 200 MeV. 

The basic process in e + e~ annihilation into hadrons is, according to the quark-parton 
model, e + e~ — >■ y* -> qq. In addition, there are corrections that produce e + e~ -> y* — »■ 
qqg, where g is a gluon. The cross section for this is of order a s relative to the process in 
which no gluon is produced. It is conventional to define scaled variables x, = Ej/E, where 
the energies of the q, q, and g are E\, E2, and £3, and the electron and positron beam 
energies are E, so that x\ + X2 + X3 = 2. If <ro represents the cross section for e + e~ — > qq, 
then 

1^3^^. (10.7) 

(To dx\ dx2 3tt (1 - xi)(l - X2) 

The cross section is seen to diverge if x\ — > 1 or X2 — > 1. These limits obtain when the 
gluon is parallel to either the quark or antiquark, or if xt, goes to zero. If the gluon and the 
quark are moving in nearly the same direction, it becomes difficult to discern that the gluon 
is present: the qqg state merges into the qq state. 

While the qqg state could be produced at the energy available at SPEAR or DORIS (an 
e + e~ collider at DESY with an energy similar to that at SPEAR), we have already seen 
that the jets in qq could just barely be distinguished there. To identify qqg states required 
higher energy. This was achieved first at PETRA, an e + e~ collider located at DESY, which 
was able to reach more than 30 GeV total center-of-mass energy. 

PETRA had four intersection regions. These were initially occupied by the TASSO, 
PLUTO, MARK J, and JADE detectors. All found evidence for the qqg final state (Refs. 
10.3, 10.4, 10.5, 10.6). Some data from MARK J, PLUTO, and JADE are shown in 
Figures 10.2, 10.3, and 10.4. The TASSO collaboration defined three orthogonal axes, m, 
112, and 113, for each event. The direction 113 was the sphericity axis, the one relative to 
which the sum of the squares of the transverse momenta was minimal. The direction ni 
maximized the sum of the squares of the transverse momenta. The remaining axis was 
orthogonal to the other two. The 112-113 plane was thus such that the sum of the squares 
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Figure 10.2. Data from the MARK J detector showing the energy flow distribution projected onto a 
plane. Events showing the typical two-jet distribution are not included. The distance from the center 
to the data point is proportional to the energy deposited. The dashed line represents the expectation 
of a qqg model, (a) Projection on the plane of the thrust and major axes, (b) Projection on the plane 
of the thrust and minor axes. The thrust axis is similar to the sphericity axis while the major and 
minor axes are analogous to the directions n2 and ii( defined in the text. (Rcf. ) 

of the momenta out of it was a minimum. This plane could be viewed as the event plane. 
Components perpendicular to the primary axis, in and out of the plane were defined: 



i N 



The experiment sought to distinguish between two possibilities. The first was that all 
e + e~ -> hadron events were basically of the form e + e~ — > qq, but as the jet energy 
increased, the jets became "fatter," i.e. had more transverse momentum relative to the jet 
axis. The second was that as energy increased, more and more events were due to e + e~ — *■ 
qqg. The data showed that at high energies, there were events with < p]_ >,■„ >> < 
p]_ >out- This could be understood as the result of qqg final states, but not from qq 
final states. Some of the events displayed very clean three-jet topology, providing visual 
evidence for the existence of the gluon. 
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Figure 10.3. Track momentum vectors for a single event observed by the PLUTO collaboration, 
shown in three projections. The solid lines represent charged particles; the dashed lines, neutral 
particles. The dark bars show the inferred directions of the three jets. The upper left projection is 
onto a plane analogous to the 112-113 plane. The bottom projection corresponds to the nj-ii2 plane 
and the right projection to the 111-113 plane. (Ref. 10.5) 




Figure 10.4. A three-jet event measured by the JADE Collaboration, viewed along the beam a 
[P. Soding and G. Wolf, Awn. Rev. Nucl. Part. 5c/., 31, 231 (1981).] 
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According to QCD, the fundamental interactions of quarks are due to the exchange of 
gluons. However, these interactions are obscured because the coupling of the gluons to 
the quarks is large when the momentum transfer is small. Thus, many gluons are emitted 
and absorbed in low energy processes. In contrast, at high energies, when the momentum 
transfer is great, the coupling is small and a single exchange of a gluon may dominate the 
process. 

Experiments at Fermilab, using its 400 GeV proton beam, and the ISR, a proton-proton 
colliding beam machine at CERN capable of reaching about 60 GeV in the center of mass, 
sought to identify jets of particles with large transverse momentum. These could arise from 
the scattering of a quark from the incident proton by a quark from the target proton. The 
fundamental interaction is the exchange of a gluon between the quarks. This process is 
entirely analogous to the scattering of alpha particles observed by Geiger and Marsden in 
1909. Rutherford inferred from the large angle scattering the existence of a compact, hard 
nucleus inside the atom. Hadronic jets would support the evidence from electroproduction 
that inside the nucleon are more fundamental partons, the quarks and gluons. The difficulty 
was to identify the outgoing jets of particles. 

There is no a priori definition that specifies which outgoing particles should be grouped 
together in identifying a jet. Inevitably, the least energetic particles in a jet merge into 
the particles not associated with the jet. It is necessary in each experiment to set out an 
algorithm that defines a jet. This is an especially serious problem at lower energies where 
jet structures are not clear. Despite years of determined effort, the results from Fermilab 
and the ISR were not conclusive but only suggestive of jets. 

With the operation of the SppS Collider at CERN, the energies available increased enor- 
mously, to yfs — 540 GeV. Two large detectors, UA-1 and UA-2, were prepared to measure 
the anticipated high transverse momentum events with highly segmented calorimeters. 

Early results from the UA-2 detector showed unambiguous evidence for large transverse 
momentum jets (Ref. 10.7). The UA-2 detector featured one set of calorimeters covering 
from 40° to 140° in polar angle and a second set covering from 20° to 37.5° and from 
142.5° to 160°. The azimuthal coverage in the central region was 300° and consisted of 
200 cells. 

Since transverse momentum is the signal of interest, the energy measurements are con- 
verted to "transverse energy," Ej — E sin#, where 0 is the polar angle between the beam 
direction and the jet, and E is the energy deposited into some portion of the detector. In 
lower energy experiments events with large total transverse energy E E-p were observed, 
but often the transverse energy was not localized into two distinct directions representing 
two jets, but rather was spread over a large portion of the total solid angle. The UA-2 col- 
laboration was able to provide evidence for well-defined jets at the high energy offered by 
the SppS Collider. 

To give an operational definition of a jet, the UA-2 collaboration defined a "cluster" of 
calorimeter cells as a set of contiguous cells each showing an energy deposit greater than 
400 MeV It was then found that as ~LEj increased, a larger and larger fraction of the total 
was contained in the two clusters having the largest Ej . This was quite clear evidence for 
the long-sought-for jets. Some individual events showed strikingly clear evidence for the 
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jets, which could be displayed in "Lego" plots showing the energy deposited in the various 
calorimeter cells. A series of comparisons showed qualitative agreement with the two-jet 
picture. 

The measured distributions for high-transverse-momentum jets was in reasonable agree- 
ment with predictions made from QCD-based models. These models used quark and gluon 
distributions derived from deep inelastic scattering, together with cross sections calculated 
from perturbative QCD for the processes like qq — s* qq and gq — >■ gq. The fastest partons 
in a proton are quarks, so the very high transverse momentum events should arise from the 
qq — > qq process. However, the cross sections for these events are small. At more modest 
transverse momenta, where there are more events, it is actually gg —¥■ gg that is expected 
to dominate. This is so because of the large number of gluons in the structure functions 
at high Q 2 and at not too large x, and because the coupling of gluons to other gluons is 
stronger than the coupling of gluons to quarks. 

While high-precision tests were lacking, the qualitative features of the jets found at 
SPEAR, PETRA, and the SppS Collider confirmed the general predictions of QCD and 
established its applicability in both leptonically and hadronically induced processes. 



Exercises 

10.1 Using numerical methods, determine the fraction of e + e~ events that produce qqg, 
where jci, %i, xj, < 0.9. Suppose it is also required that E\,Ei,E$ > 5 GeV. What 
fraction of e + e~ — ► hadrons events at E cm — 30, 60, 90 GeV satisfy this condition 
as well? Take a, =0.1. 

10.2 Consider the cross section for qq scattering if the quarks are of different flavors 
(e.g. u and d). The gluon coupling to quarks is completely analogous to the photon 
coupling with electrons, except that there is a matrix specifying the color interaction: 

1 nh 

where a,b — 1, 2, 3. The A.,s, i = 1, . . . , 8 are 3 x 3 traceless matrices satisfying 

Txkikj=28ij i,j =!,...&, 

and g 2 = 4ira s . Find da/dQ. for the elastic scattering relative to what it would be 
without color factors, remembering to average over initial states and sum over final 

10.3 Suppose the color gauge group were SO(3) (the rotation group) instead of S U (3) and 
suppose that the quarks came in three colors corresponding to the three-dimensional 
(vector) representation of 5*0(3). Assume that hadrons must still be color singlets. 
Why would this not produce just the usual mesons and baryons? 



10.4 * Verify that if the electrons and positrons are completely polarized with their spins 
perpendicular to the plane of the ring (antiparallel to each other), the angular distri- 
bution for e + e~ -*■ /x + /x~ is 

da/dQ, oc 1 + cos 2 6 + sin 2 9 cos 20 

where 0 measures the polar angle away from the beam direction and (/> the azimuthal 
angle from the plane of the ring. [Consider the matrix element for producing the 
virtual photon, M oc ve^y^u, where e is the polarization vector of the virtual photon 
and show that if the electron and positron spins are perpendicular to the plane of the 
ring, so is e. Then consider the matrix element for the decay into massless fermions, 
M. oc w(A:)e /i y /i v(A;') and calculate \M\ 2 , summing over final-state spins to find the 
angular distribution.] Do the same for the final state with two spin-0 particles. The 
decay matrix element is proportional to (k — k')^^, where k and k' are the final-state 
momenta. 



Further Reading 

Extensive coverage of QCD is given in C. Quigg, Gauge Theories of the Strong, Weak, 
and Electromagnetic Interactions, Benjamin/Cummings, Menlo Park, CA, 1983, and 
Westview Press, 1997. See especially Chapter 8. 

A comprehensive treatment is given in R. K. Ellis, W. J. Stirling, and B. R. Webber, QCD 
and Collider Physics, Cambridge University Press, 1996. 

The polarization of electron and positron beams in storage rings caused by spin-flip emis- 
sion of synchrotron radiation is beautifully explained in J. D. Jackson, Rev. Mod. Phys. 
48,417(1976). 
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In quark -parton constituent models of elemen- 
tary particles, hadron production in e*e" annihi- 
lation reactions proceeds through the annihilation 
of the e* and e" into a virtual photon which sub- 
sequently produces a quark-parton pair, each 
member of which decays into hadrons. At suffi- 
ciently high energy the limited transverse-mo- 
mentum distribution ol the hadrons with respect 
to the original parton production direction, char- 
acteristic of all strong interactions, results in 
oppositely directed jets of hadrons." The spins 
of the constituents can, in principle, be deter- 
mined from the angular distribution of the jets. 



nof tl 



The data were taken with the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center-Lawrence Berkeley Labora- 
tory magnetic detector at the SPEAR storage ring 
of the Stanford Linear Accelerator Center. Had- 
ron production, muon pair production, and Bha- 
bha scattering data were recorded simultaneous- 
ly. The detector and the selection of events have 
been described previously. 5 ' 6 The detector sub- 
tended 0.65 x 4 it sr with full acceptance in azl- 
muthal angle and acceptance in polar angle from 
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50° to 130°. We have used the large blocks of 
data at center-of-mass energies (£ c . m .) of 3.0, 
3.8, 4.8, 6.2, and 7.4 GeV. We included only 
those hadronic events in which three or more 
particles were detected in order to avoid back- 
ground contamination in events with only two 
charged tracks due to beam-gas interactions and 
photon-photon processes. 

To search for jets we find for each event that 
direction which 



of 






;ulate tl 



= E i (5 aB P i 2 -p i c 'P i e ), 



(1) 

where the summation is over all detected parti- 
cles and a and /3 refer to the three spatial com- 
ponents of each particle momentum p ; . We diag- 
onallze T° e to obtain the eigenvalues X„ X 2 , and 
X 3 which are the sums of squares of transverse 
momenta with respect to the three eigenvector 
directions. The smallest eigenvalue (x 3 ) is the 
minimum sum of squares of transverse momenta. 
The eigenvector associated with X 3 is defined to 
be the reconstructed jet axis. In order to deter- 
mine how jetlike an event is, we calculate a quan- 
tity which we call the sphericity (S): 



3X, 



- SCC/.^'U 



S approaches 0 for events with bounded trans- 
verse momenta and approaches 1 for events with 
large multiplicity and isotropic phase-space par- 
ticle distributions. 

The data at each energy were compared to 
Monte Carlo simulations which were based on 
either an isotropic phase -space (PS) model or a 
jet model. In both models only pions (charged 
and neutral) were produced. The total multiplici- 
ty was given by a Poisson distribution. The jet 
model modified phase space according to the 
square of a matrix element of the form 



= exp(-S i /> lj 2 /26 2 ), 



(3) 



n perpendicular to the 



where 9 is the polar angle of the jet axis with re- 
spect to the incident positron direction, <p is the 
azimuthal angle with respect to the plane of the 
storage ring, a= (o T -o i )/(o 3 . + a i ) with o T and o L 



the transverse and longitudinal production cross 
sections, and P is the polarization of each beam. 
(The polarization term will be discussed later.) 
The angular distribution given by Eq. (4) was 
used in the jet-model simulation. The simula- 
tions included the geometric acceptance, the trig- 
ger efficiency, and all other known characteris- 
tics of the detector. The total multiplicity and 
the charged-neutral multiplicity ratio for both 
models were obtained by fitting to the observed 
charged-particle mean multiplicity and mean mo- 
mentum at each energy. In the jet model the pa- 
rameter b was determined by fitting to the ob- 
served mean S at the highest energy (7.4 GeV). 
For lower energies the value of b was determined 
by requiring that the mean p x in the j et model be 
the same (315 MeV/c) as at 7.4 GeV. 

Figure 1 shows the observed mean S and the 
model predictions. Both models are consistent 
with the data in the 3 -4 -GeV region. At higher 
energies the data have significantly lower mean 
S than the PS model and agree with the jet model. 
Figure 2 shows the S distributions at several en- 
ergies. At 3.0 GeV the data agree with either the 
PS or the jet model [Fig. 2(a)]. At 6.2 and 7.4 
GeV the data are peaked toward low S, favoring 
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FIG. 2. Obsri-Ko i in ii ' ul mtions for data, 
jet model with (pj = 315 MeV/c (solid curves), and 
phase- space model (dashed curves) tor (a) £ c , m , = 3.0 
GeV; {b) E Cmtttm = 62 GeVj (c) E c>m> = 7,4 GeV; and 
<d) £ c>171 . = 7.4 GeV, events with largest x< 0.4. The 
distributions for the Monte Carlo models are normal- 
ized to the number of events In the data. 



the jet model [Figs. 2(b) and 2(c)J. At the highest 
two energies, the PS model poorly reproduces 
the single -particle momentum spectra, having 
fewer particles with *> 0.4 (* = 2£/E CiJ „_ and p is 
the particle momentum) than the data. 3 The jet- 
model x distributions are in better agreement. 
For x< 0.4 the x distributions for both models 
agree with the data. Therefore, we show in Fig, 
2(d) the S distributions at 7.4 GeV for those events 
in which no particle has x > 0.4. The jet model 
is still preferred. 

At E Cmm =7.4 GeV the electron and positron 
beams in the SPEAR ring are transversely polar- 
ized, and the hadron inclusive distributions show 
an azimuthal asymmetry. s The tp distributions of 
the jet axis for jet axes with |cosS| « 0.6 are 
shown in Fig. 3 for 6.2 and 7.4 GeV. 10 At 6.2 
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FIG. 3. Observed distributions of jet-axis azimuthal 
angles from the plane of the storage ring for jet axes 
with |cosv|so.S for (a) £ c . m . = 6.2 GeV and (b) B t , m , 
= 7.4 GeV. 



GeV, the beams are unpolarized 9 and the tp dis- 
tribution is flat, as expected. At 7.4 GeV, the tp 
distribution of the jet axis shows an asymmetry 
will; maxim;i ar.d minima at the same values of 
tp as for e*e'~ uV- 

The tp distribution shown in Fig. 3(b) and the 
value for P 1 (0.47 ±0.05) measured simultaneous- 
ly by the reaction 8 e+e~~ jiV were used to de- 
termine the parameter a of Eq. (4). The value 
obtained for the observed jet axis is a = 0.45 
±0.07. This observed value of a will be less 
than the true value which describes the produc- 
tion of the jets because of the incomplete accep- 
tance of the detector, the loss of neutral parti- 
cles, and our method of reconstructing the jet 
axis. We have used the jet -model Monte Carlo 
simulation to estimate the ratio of observed to 
produced values of or and find this ratio to be 
0. 58 at 74 GeV. Thus the value of a describing 
the produced jet -axis angular distribution is a 
= 0.78 ±0.12 at E K ^ =7.4 GeV. The error in a 
is statistical only; we estimate that the system- 
atic errors in the observed a can be neglected. 
However, we have not studied the model depen- 
dence of the correction factor relating observed 
to produced values of a. 

The sphericity and the value of a as deter- 
mined above are properties of whole events. 
The simple jet model used for the sphericity an- 
alysis can also be used to predict the single -par- 
ticle inclusive angular distributions for all val- 
ues of the secondary particle momentum. In Fig. 

1011 
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MeV/c. At £ c tlti =7,4 GeV the coefficient a for 
the jet -axis angular distribution in Eq. (4) has 
been found to be nearly + 1 giving a value for <jj/ 
q t of 0.13 ± 0.07. The jet model also reproduces 
well the inclusive hadron a versus x. All of this 
indicates not only that there are jets but also that 
the helicity along the jet axis is ±1. In the frame- 
work of the quark -parton model, the partons must 
must have spin { rather than spin 0. 
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FIG. 4. Observed inclusive a versus x (from Ref. 9) 
for pnr.irles with ]cos0[ so.s in hadronic events at 
E e.m. = 1A GbV. The prediction of the Jet-model Monte 
Carlo simulation lor ji-t-axii; lingular distribution with 
'lb shaded band. 
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4 values for the inclusive hadron of as a function 
of x at 7.4 GeV 5 are compared with the jet -model 
calculation. The model assumed the value a 
= 0.78* 0.12 for the jet -axis angular distribution. 
The prediction agrees well with the data for all 
values of x. 

We conclude that the data strongly support the 
jet hypothesis for hadron production in e'e* an- 
nihilation. The data show a decreasing mean 
sphericity with increasing B cm _ and the spherici- 
) rlbutlona peak more strongly at low values 
as E c-rrl increases. Both of these trends agree 
with a jet model and disagree with an isotropic 
PS model. The mean transverse momentum rel- 
ative to the jet axis obtained using the jet-model 
Monte Carlo simulation was found to be 315 ± 2 
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It has been conjectured that hadron production in 
e + e~ annihilation proceeds by quark pair production 
with the quarks fragmenting into two nearly collinear 
jets of hadrons [1-4]. The transverse momentum of 
the hadrons is limited at high energies such that nar- 
row jets are predicted in the PETRA energy range. 
Data from SPEAR and DORIS support this picture 
[5,6] . In this paper we examine our data on e + e~ an- 
nihilation at high energies for deviations from the sim- 
ple quark parton picture * 1 . Such deviations have 
been observed [8] in deep inelastic lepton scattering 
experiments and are expected [9] to occur in any 
field theory of strong interactions. Furthermore, final 
states observed [10] in the hadronic decay of the 
T (9.46) disagree with a naive qq picture. 

This analysis is based on data collected at the DESY 
e + e- storage ring PETRA using the TASSO detector. 
A description of the experimental setup and of the 
data analysis has already been published [1 1] . We list 
here only the main points. The detector, which mea- 
sures charged secondaries over approximately 87% of 
4n, was triggered by demanding at least three tracks 
with a transverse momentum of more than 0.32 GeV/c 
with respect to the beam axis, at total energies W = 
2£ beam = 13 and 17 GeV. At least four tracks were 
required at W = 27.4, 27.7, 30, and 31 .6 GeV. The 
hadronic events were separated from the beam gas 
background by demanding that the event vertex was 
in the interaction volume, and that the sum of the de- 
tected momenta were above 3 GeV/c at 1 3 GeV ener- 
gy, above 4 GeV/c at 17 GeV energy, and above 
9 GeV/c at the higher energies. Further cuts on the 
event topology essentially eliminated 77 and t + t~ 
events. The resulting detection efficiency varied with 
energy between 75% and 78%. The final data sample 

+1 Evidence for planar events in e + e" annihilation has been 



consists of 75 events at 13 GeV, 40 events at 17 GeV, 
118 events at 27.4 and 27.7 GeV, 135 events at 30 
GeV, and 40 events at 31 .6 GeV. For the following 
analysis only tracks that reached at least the sixth zero 
degree layer in the drift chamber (|cos 0| < 0.87) and 
had transverse momentum relative to the beam axis 
of at least 0.10 GeV/c, are used. Hadrons resulting 
from kaon decays were not removed while electrons 
from pair conversion or Dalitz decays were removed. 

The effects of the selection criteria described above, 
as well as the effects of measuring errors and the effi- 
ciencies of the pattern recognition programs and the 
whole analysis chain, were checked by propagating 
Monte Carlo events through the simulated detector 
and the analysis programs. It was thus ascertained that 
the results presented in this paper are not subject to 
any significant bias due to these sources. 

The quark parton picture of the process e + e- -*qq 
is depicted in fig. la. It will produce back-to-back jets 
of hadrons with typical transverse momenta of 0.30 
GeV/c. In field theories of the strong interactions this 
picture will be modified [9,12] to include other pro- 
cesses including the lowest -order diagrams shown in 
fig. lb. The radiated field quanta (gluons) are also ex- 
pected to evolve into jets of hadrons. This has clear 
experimental implications [12-16]: Thep T distribu- 
tion of the final hadrons will broaden with increasing 
energy. If the coupling constant is less than one there 
will be a tendency for only one of the jets to be 
broadened. The qqg state is necessarily planar; this 
should be reflected in the final hadron configuration 
which should retain the planarity with small transverse 
momenta with respect to the plane and large transverse 
in the plane. If the gluon is radiated with 
le momentum that is large compared to the 
typical transverse momentum of 0.30 GeV/c, then the 
event will have a three-jet topology [12]. 

Since in e + e~ interactions the direction of the jet 
axis is not known from the initial state, it has to be 
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determined event by event from the final state hadrons. 
We have done this in two ways: Minimizing Xp\ 
(which gives the sphericity axis) [3, 5 J or maximizing 
2|p, I (which gives the thrust axis) [13,17]. The sum- 
mations are over all observed hadrons. The results 
presented in this paper were generally found not to 
depend to any significant degree on the choice be- 
tween these two possibilities * 2 . Studies with Monte 
Carlo qq jets [18] * 3 further showed that the jet axes 
so determined deviate by an average of less than 5 
from the true jet axis at our higher energies. 

The normalized transverse momentum distribution 
a -1 dtr/dpy evaluated with respect to the sphericity 
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Fig. 2. o~ ' do/dpf at 1 J and 1 7 GeV combined (o) and for 
27,4 GeV, 27.7 GeV, 30.0 GeV and 31.6 GeV combined (•) 
as a function of Pj. The curves are fits to the daw for p\ 
< 1.0 GeV/c using the Field- Feynman quark-parton model 

axis is plotted in fig. 2 versus p\. The data at 1 3 GeV 
and 1 7 GeV are identical within statistics and are 
averaged; similarly the higher energy data between 
27.4 GeV and 3 1 .6 GeV are combined. The data at 
both energies are in reasonable agreement forpj<0.2 
(GeV/c) 2 but the high-energy data are well above the 
low-energy data for larger values of p 2 -. The average 
value of p\ increases from 0.15 ± 0.02 (GeV/e) 2 at 
1 3 and 1 7 GeV, to 0.27 ± 0.02 (GcV/c) 2 for the com- 
bined high-energy data. The low-energy data have 
been fitted for p\ < 1 .0 (GeV/c) 2 with the jet mode! 
[18] * 3 of Field and Feynman, extended to include 
c and b quarks * 4 . In this model, the parameter o„ 
determining the width of the p T distribution was va- 
ried from the original value o q =0.25 GeV/c to o„ ■ 
0.30 GeV/c to obtain a fit to our data. This is shown 
by the curve in fig. 2. To fit the higher-energy data 
with the Field-Feynman model, a„ must be increased 
to 0,45 GeV/c. This is in contradiction to the naive 
quark parton model which assumes the quark to frag- 

44 The branching ratios for B meson decay were taken from 
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ment into hadrons with an energy -independent trans- 
verse momentum distribution. On the other hand, 
field theories of the strong interactions naturally pre- 
dict the transverse momentum to increase with ener- 
gy due to gluon bremsstrahlung by one of the outgo- 
ing quarks. The production of a new quark flavour will 
also lead to an increase in the average value of p T . We 
do not find any evidence for the production of a new 
flavour in agreement [20] with other groups at PETRA. 

If hard noncollinear gluon emission is a rare pro- 
cess, then there should usually be only one such gluon 
in these events. Dividing each event into two halves by 
a plane perpendicular to the jet axis and determining 
(p£> separately for the two sides, the "narrow" side 
should rarely have a noncollinear hard gluon. Thus 
{p\ > nanow will increase with energy less rapidly than 
<p|> wide . This is observed as shown in fig. 3 where (p?) 
is plotted as a function of z = p/Pbeam *° r trle wi< * e 
and the narrow jet separately. The qq model with a q 
= 0.30 GeV/c is also plotted in fig. 3a, It fits the data 
rather well at low energy; the narrow-wide asymmetry 
is due to statistical fluctuations. The model fails to de- 
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Fig,3. (pj) as a function of z ■ p/pbeam for lhe w 'de an 



energy (b) data. The curves show the prediction from the qt 
model [18] * 3 with a = 0.30 GcV/c (solid curve) and o = 
0.45 GeV/e {dotted curve). The model includes u, d, s, c and 



scribe the data at high energies (fig. 3b); however, in- 
creasing tr q to 0.45 GeV/c, obtained from the fit to 
the p|. distribution, approximately reproduces the ob- 
served z distribution. Therefore we can fit, within the 
statistical uncertainties, both the p\ distributions and 
the seagull plot at both energies by increasing the val- 
ue of a„ with energy. 

Regardless of the value of <p T > in the naive quark 
jet picture hadrons resulting from the fragmentation 
of the quark must be on the average uniformly distri- 
buted in azimuthal angle around the quark axis. There- 
fore, apart from statistical fluctuations, the two-jet 
process e + c~ -» qq will not lead to planar events where 
as the radiation of a hard gluon, e + e~ -* qqg, will re- 
sult in an approximately planar configuration of ha- 
drons with large transverse momenta in the plane and 
small transverse momenta with respect to the plane. 
Thus the observation of such planar events at a rate 
significantly above the rate expected from statistical 
fluctuations of the qq jets shows in a model-indepen- 
dent way that there must be a third particle in the fi- 
nal state, which might be identified with a gluon. 

The shape of the events is evaluated using the fol- 
lowing method. For each event we construct the sec- 
ond-rank tensor [3,5] from the hadron momenta 



= pP ja Pj 0 (a,(i = x,y,z), 

sr all N observed charged particles. Let 
/ij , n 2 and n 3 be the unit eigenvectors of this tensor 
associated with the smallest, intermediate, and largest 
eigenvalues Aj , A 2 and A 3 , respectively. The princi- 
pal jet axis is then the ri 3 direction, the event plane 
is the ri 2 -n 3 plane, and A[ defines the direction in 
which the sum of the squared hadron momenta com- 
ponents is minimized [21]. We compare in fig. 4 the 
distribution of 



<*4W = £BO;'«l) 2 



plane squared) with that of 



m component normal to the event 



<PT)in=^BO/-»2) 2 

(the momentum component in the event plane per- 
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for the low-energy and the high-energy data. The predictions 
from the quark model [ 18) * 3 are shown assuming o q = 0.30 
GeV/c (solid curves) and ff q - 0.45 GeV/c (dotted curve). 

The model indudL-s u, d.s, c and b quarks. 



pendicular to the jet axis). The data show only little 
increase in (p^W between the low-energy and the 
high-energy point . The distribution of <pf-)j n , how- 
ever, become 1 , much v.idc: ai Hah enei'EJcs. and in 
particular there is a long tail of events with a large 
value of (Pj\n not observed at lower energies. The 
curves show the expectations from the Monte Carlo 
qq jets. Hadrons resulting from pure qq events will 
on the average be distributed uniformly around the 
jet axis, however, some asymmetry between <p^j n 
and <PtW ' s cause d by statistical fluctuations. Fair 
agreement with the qq model is found both for 
<pjO in and <PT> out at the low-energy point. Thus the 
asymmetry observed at this energy can be explained 
by statistical fluctuations only. 

At the high energy, we find fair agreement between 
<p£) om and the qq model with tr q = 0.30 GeV/c, how- 
ever, the observed long tail of the <p^in distribution 
is not reproduced by the model. This discrepancy can- 



not be removed by increasing the m 
mentum of the qq jets. The result from the model 
with Oq = 0.45 GeV/c is also plotted in fig. 4. The 
agreement is poor. We therefore conclude that the da- 
ta include a number of planar events not reproduced 
by the qq model, independent of the assumption on 
the average p T in that model. 
The normalized eigenvalues, 

IN 

/ M ' 
may be used for a more detailed study of the shape of 
the events. These normalized eigenvalues Qf. satisfy 
Q\ + Qi + Qi = 1 and are arranged such that 0 < Q l 
<Q2*£Q$-We express our data in terms of two vari- 
ables, aplanarity A and sphericity S: 

^=!GiH<PtW<P 2 >> 

s=!(ei+e 2 )=!<PT>/<p 2 >- 

All the events are then inside a triangle shown in fig. 5 , 
where S is the hypotenuse of the triangle. The event 
distribution in A and S is shown in fig. 5, for the low- 
energy and high-energy data separately, 

Collinear two-jet events lie in the left-hand corner 
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(A , S small), uniform disk shaped events in the upper 
corner (A small, S large), and spherical events in the 
lower right-hand corner (A , S large), while coplanar 
events will occupy a band along the larger of the two 
small sides of the triangle in fig. 5. 

Collinear two-jet events are seen to dominate at all 
energies, the collinearity being most pronounced at 
the highest energy. We exclude these events and select 
the candidates for planar events by requiring that 
A <0.04 and S > 0.25. At 13 and 17 GeV we observe 
six events in this region compared to 3.5 events pre- 
dicted by the qq model with o q = 0.30 GeV/e. At the 
higher energies we find 1 8 events compared to 4.5 
events predicted by the qq model, independent of a q 
between 0.30 and 0.45 GeV/c. As an independent 
test of the planar structure, a randomization proce- 
dure * 5 was applied to the data to destroy any natural 
correlations. This estimate of accidentally planar events 
yields six events in the 13-17 GeV data and four 
events in the higher-energy data. Thus at the higher 
energies there is an excess of planar events well above 
the level predicted from statistical fluctuations of the 
qq jets. This shows that e + e~ -* hadrons proceeds via 
the creation and decay of at least three primary par- 
ticles that subsequently fragment into hadrons. Field 
theories of the strong interactions predict such a topol- 
ogy resulting from the radiation of a field quantum 
(gluon) by one of the quarks, i.e., e + e~ -> qqg. 

If this is the correct explanation and the gluon 
materializes as a jet of hadrons with limited transverse 
momentum then a small fraction of the events should 
display a three-jet structure. The events were analyzed 
for a three-jet structure as described in ref. [21] . All 
the coplanar events gave a good fit to the three-jet hy- 
pothesis. We further determined the transverse momen- 
ta of the hadrons with respect to the axis to which 
they were assigned. For the 18 events defined above 
we find an average transverse momentum of about 
0.30 GeV/c, close to the mean p T observed in two-jet 
events at lower energies. 

To compare this new class of three-jet events with 
the predominant class of two-jet events, fig. 6 shows 
a characteristic event of each type in 



The sphericity axis was chosen as a reference, and all tra. 
were rotated by a random azimuthal angle around the je' 
. direction; this preserves both p T and p, . Then at tandon 
the sign of p g was changed. 
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•n space representation of a two-jet event 
(a)-(c) and a three-jet event (d)-(f) in each of three pro- 
jections, (a), (d) n 2 -n 3 plane; (b), (e) «i-n 2 plane; (c), (f) 

space in all three projections. Figs. 6a and 6d show a 
two-jet and a three-jet event, respectively, in the 
"2~"3 P^ne; this is the plane containing the largest 
components of momenta. The first event shows two 
clearly delineated jets. The three-jet event, on the oth- 
er hand, shows a much broader distribution of mo- 
menta transverse to the n 3 axis. Figs. 6b and 6e show 
the projection on the plane perpendicular to the jet 
direction (« 3 ). Here one clearly sees the small trans- 
verse momenta for the two-jet event and the tendency 
of the large transverse momentum to lie along the n 2 
direction for the three-jet event. Finally figs. 6c and 
6f show the remaining projection on the h x -h 3 plane. 
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In summary, we have studied e + e~ ->■ hadrons for 
values of Q 2 between 170 (GeV/c) 2 and 1000 (GeV/c) 2 . 
We observe a change in the pj distribution and a 
strong increase of (.p 2 ?) with increasing energy. This 
increase occurs predominantly in only one of the two 
jets. The distribution of the transverse momentum 
perpendicular to the "event plane" does not show a 
pronounced energy dependence while a strong broad- 
ening takes place in the event plane at the highest val- 
ues of Q 2 . We observe planar events at a rate which is 
well above the rate computed for statistical fluctua- 
tions of the qq jets. The planar events exhibit three 
axes, the average transverse momentum of the hadrons 
with respect to these axes being 0.30 GeV/c. This es- 
tablishes in a model-independent way that a small frac- 
tion of the e + e~ annihilation events proceeds via ma- 
emission of three primary particles, each of which ma- 
terializes as a jet of hadrons in the final state. The data 
are most naturally explained by hard noncollinear 
bremsstrahlung e + e _ -* qqg. Indeed, the data are in 
agreement with predictions based on first -order per- 
turbative QCD as will be discussed in a forthcoming 
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The distribution of total transverse energy EEj over the pseudorapidity interval -1 < n < 1 and an azimuthal ranj 
= 300° has been measured in the UA2 experiment at the CERN pp collider (%/s = 540 GeV) using a highly segment 
al absorption calorimeter. In the events with very large ZEj (z£t £ 60 GeV ) most of tne transverse energy is foui 
contained in small angular regions as expected for high transverse momentum hadron jets. We discuss the propertie 
ample of two-jet events with invariant two-jet masses up to 140 GeV/c 2 and we measure the cross section for inclus 
production in the range of jet transverse momenta between 15 and 60 GeV/e. 



1. Introduction. The suggestion that hard scattering jets are accompanied by several soft hadrons which 
of hadron constituents should result in two jets with may make their identification more difficult and in 

the same momenta as the scattered partons [1] has general they are not collinear. 

motivated an intense experimental effort [2] . Earlier The recent successful operation of the CERN pp 

ISR experiments [3] have reported observations of collider [5] has opened a new possibility to observe 

such double-jet structures. However these jets were high transverse momentum hadron jets. At \fs = 540 

not as clearly identified as they are in the hadronic GeV the yield of jets with E T > 20 GeV is expected 

final states of high-energy e + e~ annihilations [4] , be- to increase by about four orders of magnitude with 

cause in hadronic collisions the jets carry only a frac- respect to the top ISR energy [6] whereas the average 

tion of the total energy available. As a consequence, particle density in the central region for an ordinary 

collision has increased by less than a factor of 2 [7] . 
We report here on results from the UA2 experiment 

at the CERN pp collider. This experiment uses a large 
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solid angle total absorption hadron calorimeter subdi- 
vided in small cells, a device well suited to the detec- 
tion of hadron jets. 

2. Apparatus. A cross section of the UA2 detector 
is shown in fig. 1 . At the centre of the apparatus a 
vertex detector consisting of cylindrical proportional 
and drift chambers measures particle trajectories in a 
region without magnetic field. 

The vertex detector is surrounded by a highly seg- 
mented electromagnetic and hadronic calorimeter 
(the central calorimeter) which covers the pseudo- 
rapidity interval -1< tj < 1 (polar angle 40° < 8 
< 140°) and an azimuthal range of 300°. In the pres- 
ent stage of the experiment the remaining azimuthal 
interval (±30° around the horizontal plane) is covered 
by a single arm spectrometer to measure charged and 
neutral particle production [8] . 

The forward and backward regions (20° <9< 37.5° 
andl42.5°<#< 160°, respectively), are each instru- 
mented by twelve toroidal magnet sectors followed 
by drift chambers, multitube proportional chambers 
and electromagnetic calorimeters. 

The central calorimeter is segmented into 200 cells, 
each covering 15° in 0 and 10° in 8 and built in a tow- 
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re pointing to the centre of the interaction 
region. The cells are segmented longitudinally into a 
17 radiation length thick electromagnetic compart- 
ment (lead-scintillator) followed by two hadronic 
compartments (iron-scintillator) of two absorption 
lengths each. The light from each compartment is col- 
lected by two BBO-doped light guide plates on oppo- 
site sides of the ceD. 

All calorimeters, including the forward -backward 
modules, have been calibrated in a 10 CeV/c beam 
from the CliRN PS using incident electrons and muons. 
The calibration has since been tracked with a Xe light 
flasher system. In addition, the response of the elec- 
tromagnetic compartments is checked regularly by ac- 
curately positioning a Co 60 source in front of each 
cell and measuring the direct current from each photo- 
multiplier. The systematic uncertainty in the energy 
calibration for the data discussed here is less than ±2% 
for the electromagnetic calorimeter and less than +.1% 
for the hadronic one. 

The response of the calorimeter to electrons, single 
hadrons and multi-hadrons (produced in a target lo- 
cated in front of the calorimeter) has been measured 
at the CERN PS and SPS machines using beams from 
1 to 70 CeV. In particular, we have studied the longi- 
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tudinal and transverse shower development and the 
effect of particles impinging near the cell boundaries. 

The energy resolution for electrons is measured to 
be o n /E = 0.14/y/E (E in GeV). In the case of hadrons, 
a E /E varies from 32% at 1 GeV to 1 1% at 70 GeV. 
The resolution for multi-hadron systems of more than 
20 GeV is similar to that of single hadrons. 

Details of the construction and performance of the 
calorimeter are reported elsewhere [9]. 

3. Data taking. The data discussed in this paper 
were recorded using a trigger sensitive to events with 
large transverse energy in the central calorimeter [10]. 
The gains of the photomultipliers were adjusted so 
that their signals were proportional to transverse ener- 
gy. The signals were linearly added and their sum was 
required to exceed a given threshold (typically set at 
20 GeV). 

In order to suppress background from sources 
other than pp collisions, we required a coincidence 
with two additional signals obtained from two scintil- 
lator arrays surrounding the vacuum chamber 10.3 
metres downstream of the interaction point and cover- 
ing an interval At; = 1 .1 around r) = ±4.7. 

A sample of "minimum bias" data was recorded 
simultaneously by using only the coincidence of the 
signals from the two scintillator arrays. The rate of 
such coincidences provided also a measurement of the 
luminosity [8]. 

Furthermore the electronics were enabled between 
pp crossings and the cosmic ray background was found 
to be negligible. 

4. Data reduction. Data have been recorded for an 
integrated luminosity of 79 /A -1 . The full data sam- 
ple has been used in the following analysis for ZEj 
> 30 GeV. Partial samples are used for XE T < 30 
GeV and for minimum bias events. 

The background events from beam halo particles 
and the accidental overlap of beam halo particles with 
minimum bias events exhibit a characteristic pattern 
in the detector different from that for events from pp 
collisions. A series of selection criteria is applied to 
remove background events: 

— A fast filter requires that the pattern of hits in the 
vertex detector be consistent with charged particles 
coming from a common vertex. 

— The ratios of the energies in each calorimeter layer 



(electromagnetic, first and second hadronic) to the 
total observed energy must be physically sensible. 

- The local patterns of energy deposition in depth in 
the central calorimeter have to be consistent with that 
expected for particles emerging from a pp collision. 

- Finally, for the highest "LE T events we reconstruct 
the event vertex and verify that it is within the colli- 

The combination of these requirements reduces 
strongly the number of background events. We find 
that the ratio of signal to background triggers in the 
initial event sample is 2^-p-dependent, varying from 
~10 at 2E T <, 10 GeV to ~1 at 30 GeV and -0.25 
at XEj > 60 GeV. After applying all of the above 
cuts we estimate from a visual scan of events that the 
final event sample contains less than 10% of back- 
ground events independently of "LEj . 

To study the loss of good events introduced by the 
cuts described above we use test beam data, Monte 
Carlo simulations and we investigate the effect of vary- 
ing the cuts on the data. We estimate that the loss of 
good events is <^15%, independent of XE T . 

5. Transverse energy distribution. The total hadron- 
ic energy in a cell is measured as the sum of the ener- 
gies in the three compartments (at least one compart- 
ment must have 150 MeV, well above pedestal fluctu- 
ations). 

The distribution of events as a function of the trans- 
verse energy "LEj in the interval -1< i\ < + 1 , 30° 
< 0 < 330° is presented in fig. 2a; it is observed to 
fall off exponentially as has been observed in experi- 
ments [11] with a similar solid angle coverage at the 
SPS nd at Fermilab (Vs"= 24 GeV). There are 10 
events having E£ T > 60 GeV. 

We estimate that the uncertainty in the energy 
scale due to systematic effects (1 50 MeV minimum 
cell energy , variation in response of the electromag- 
netic compartment for charged and neutral pions, and 
calibration errors * 1 to be +5%. In the lower energy 
experiments, events with large EE T (the largest acces- 
sible value is approximately 20 GeV) have predomi- 
nantly high multiplicity, cylindrically symmetrical 



to within 2% over the whole energy range, that of th 
electromagnetic compartment differs by 17% betwec 
charged and neutral pions. 
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configurations. It is however commonly expected [12] 
that at the present collider energy, y/s = 540 GeV, suf- 
ficiently large values of ZE r can be reached that two- 
jet configurations resulting from hard scattering will 
dominate. An indication of this is already provided 
by the fact that the two highest energy points in fig. 
2a lie significantly above the exponential. 

A more sensitive test is provided by studying the 
2E T distribution into a solid angle which is substan- 
tially smaller though still sufficiently large to contain 
most of the energy for hadron jets in the E T region of 
interest (E T > 15 GeV). The da/dXE T distribution 
for -1 < T) < 1 , A0 = 60° is shown in fig. 2a; it dem- 
onstrates a clear departure from an exponential. In 
fig. 2b, the same data samples are plotted as a func- 
tion of the transverse energy density, e T = 'ZEj/ACl. 
Figs. 2a,b illustrate that regions of high energy densi- 
ty are confined to within a small solid angle. 

Direct evidence for an increase of the energy clus- 
tering towards higher values of "ZEj is obtained by 
constructing clusters of adjacent cells, each cell con- 
taining more than a fraction /of the total energy de- 
posited in the central calorimeter. When XE T ii 
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from 30 to >60 GeV, the number of such clusters 
decreases from —15 to —6 on the average for/= 1%, 
while it increases from -0.7 to =2 for/= 8%: events 
with a high value of 2£" T are made of relatively less 
numerous but more energetic clusters. 

The same fact is illustrated by determining for each 
event the two non-overlapping 45° X 40° solid angles 
which together contain the largest fraction,,?, of the 
total transverse energy, and studying g as a function 
of ~LEj ; the average value of g increases from =40% 
at ZE T = 30 GeV to =60% for XE r > 60 GeV. 

To study these high XE T events in detail we use a 
clustering algorithm which joins into a cluster all cells 
which share a common side and contain an energy E cell 
>£™n ^cTu is normally chosen to be 400 MeV, 
though the results obtained are relatively insensitive 
to the exact value chosen. Clusters having two or more 
local maxima separated by a valley deeper than 2 GeV 
are then split. On the average, for XE T > 30 GeV, we 
obtain =4.4 clusters having E T >2 GeV per event, 
each cluster consisting of typically 4 cells. 

The cluster (resp. the two clusters) with the largest 
»e energy in an event accounts for a fraction 
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Fig. 3. (i 

ergy sEj contained in the cluster, and respectively the two 
clusters, having the largest Ej are displayed versus SEj. (b) 
Dependence upon SEj of the ratios r 2l = Ej/Ej and r 32 
= B^jE\ (see text). 



A j (resp. h 2 ) of the total transverse energy S£" T mea- 
sured in the central calorimeter. The dependence upon 
2E r o(h 1 and h 2 is illustrated in fig. 3a. In particular 
all events with Z£ T in excess of 60 GeV have an aver- 
age of 67% of the transverse energy contained in only 
two clusters. 

6. Two-jet events. Fig. 4 shows the configuration 
of the event with the largest value of XE T , 1 27 GeV. 
It exhibits striking features: energy is concentrated 
within two small regions separated in azimuth by A<t> 
— 180° and towards which several collimated tracks 
are observed to point. In addition the transverse ener- 
gies of the two clusters are approximately equal (57 
and 60 GeV). 



We now investigate to which extent such charac- 
teristics are also present in the other events having a 
large value of 'LEj . 

In each event we rank the central calorimeter clus- 
ters (CI , C2, ...) in order of decreasing transverse en- 
ergies (E\ >E^ > ...). Fig. 5a shows the azimuthal 
separation A0 between CI and C2 for e\' 2 > 10 GeV 
and #P > 14 GeV. It peaks strongly near &</> - 180°. 
If however we release the constraint that both £7 and 
e\ must exceed a high threshold, we find events in 
which Ej may be only a small fraction of Ej : for ex- 
ample, in the sample of 59 events having e\ > 20 
GeV, 41 have E\jE\ < 0.4. For those A<j> is observed 
to have a uniform distribution between 0 and 1 80° 
while it always exceeds 140° in the rest of the sample. 
It is then natural to consider the possibility that a 
large localised transverse energy be produced outside 
the central calorimeter acceptance. Indeed, of 385 
events having E$ > 10 GeV and E\lE\ < 0.4, 22 de- 
posit more than 5 GeV transverse energy in a sector 
of one of the forward/backward electromagnetic cal- 
orimeters: in such cases the azimuthal separation A<j> 
between this sector and CI is nearing 180° (fig. 5b). 
These observations suggest an interpretation of the 
events in terms of a hard parton collision, a character- 
istic feature of which is the coplanarity of the scatter- 
ed partons with the incident beams. 

Further evidence is obtained from the fact that CI 
and C2 are associated with jets of particles. We select 
a sample Sjj (55 events) by requiring E\' 2 > 10 GeV 
and A<£ > 140°. We make the following observations: 

(i) several tracks, measured in the vertex detector, 
are observed to aim towards the cluster centers (to 
within 1 3° on the average for E T > 20 GeV); 

(ii) longitudinal shower developments, measured 
from the contributions of electromagnetic and hadron- 
ic compartments, are inconsistent with that of a single 
particle but consistent with that of a jet fragmenting 
into charged and neutral pions; 

(iii) cluster diameters are «80% larger than expect- 
ed from the transverse extension of showers induced 
by single particles but are consistent with fragmenting 
jets. 

We use the same event sample Sjj to investigate a 
third property of hard parton collisions: the approxi- 
mate equality of the transverse momenta of the scat- 
tered partons. We calculate the transverse momentum 
P T and the invariant mass M associated with the pair 
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(CI , C2) in each event (we assign to each cluster a 
four-momentum (Eu,E),E being the cluster energy 
and u the unit vector pointing from the event vertex 
to the cluster center). We measure P T to be 6 GeV/c 
on the average, of which at least 3 GeV/r are of in- 
strumental nature (non-inclusion of large angle frag- 




Fig. 5. (a) Azimuthal separation between CI and C2 (see text 
forff-J-' 1 > 10 and 14 GeV. (b) Azimuthal separation betwee; 
CI and the forward/backward sector having Ej > 5 GeV for 
Ej > 10 GeV and E%IS± < 0.4 (see text). 
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The above observations support the interpretation 
of Sjj as a sample of two-jet events resulting from a 
hard parton collision, ft't rnnsiL howevei tiusi II i; 
spectacular configuration illustrated in fig. 4 is not re- 
presentative of the whole sample. As shown in fig. 3a 
the two-jet system accounts for only a fraction of 
ZE T . The rest of the transverse energy in the event, 
Sj, is distributed among clusters, of which typically 
2 to 3 are in excess of 1 GeV. Their detailed study is 
beyond the scope of the present report. We simply re- 
mark that they are only weakly correlated with the 
jet directions and that their multiplicity and transverse 
energy distributions are the same as in events having 
EE T =E T . 

Given the presence of relatively abundant and hard 
clusters accompanying the two-jet system, we further 
ascertain the emergence of a two -jet (as opposed to 
multi-jet) structure by measuring the dependence 
upon ZE T of the ratios r 2l = e\IE\ and r n = £"|/£.f . 
As 2£ T increases, r 2l increases and 1-32 decreases (fig. 
3b), again illustrating the dominance of two-jet events 
for XE T exceeding =60 GeV. 
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7. Inclusive jet production. There are 59 events 
containing at least one cluster with E T > 20 GeV. The 
evaluation of the inclusive jet production cross section 
from these events requires the knowledge of the de- 
tector acceptance and luminosity. 

The detector acceptance is obtained from a Monte 
Carlo simulation that generates jets with the i? T -distri- 
bution given in ref . [6] , superimposed on a system of 
soft hadrons accounting for the remaining fraction of 
s/s. The jets fragment into hadrons with an average 
transverse momentum of 0.45 GeV/c with respect to 
the jet axis according to a fragmentation function of 
the form (1 - x) 2 lx (x is the fractional momentum 
of the fragment along the jet axis). All of these ha- 
drons (assumed to be charged and neutral pions only) 
are then followed into the calorimeters to generate a 
pattern of energy depositions. Both the longitudinal 
and lateral shower developments as well as the energy 
resolution are taken into account. 

The data generated by the Monte Carlo simulation 
undergo the same analysis chain as the real data. In 
particular, we find that the distribution of cluster size 
in the Monte Carlo data is very similar to that of the 
real data, indicating that both hadronic fragmentation 
and shower developments are correctly described in 
the simulation program. 

The comparison of the Ej -distribution of the 
Monte Carlo data with that used as an input provides 
the correction function a(Ej) by which the observed 
cross section must be divided to obtain the jet inclu- 
sive cross section. We have checked that varying some 
of the analysis parameters, in particular those related 
to the cluster definition, changes both the observed 
E T distribution and a(jF T ) but the correct cross section 
always varies by less than 10%. The function a(E T ) 
varies by less than a factor of 2 over the range 20 
<£- T <60GeV. 

The integrated luminosity is obtained by counting 
the total number of minimum bias events which oc- 
curred during data taking. From the fluctuations mea- 
sured during different running conditions we assign an 
uncertainty of ±17% to its value. An additional uncer- 
tainty results from the fact that, as already mention- 
ed, the trigger to record large-^ events required a co- 
incidence with a pair of small angle charged secon- 
daries. This requirement introduces a bias which may 
affect both the absolute magnitude of the cross sec- 
tion and itsiT-j-dependence. 
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Fig. 6. Inclusive jet production cross section. The solid line 
(ref. [6]) uses A = 0.5 GeV while A = 0.15 GeV would bring 

ever various uncertainties preclude a determination of A 
from the data [13]. 

Fig. 6 shows the cross section for inclusive jet pro- 
duction as a function of the jet transverse energy E T . 
The errors shown are only statistical. There is an over- 
all uncertainty of ±20% in the vertical scale reflecting 
the uncertainties in the knowledge of the total lumi- 
nosity and in the Monte Carlo calculated acceptance. 
An uncertainty of ±2.5% in the £ T -scale, reflecting 
the calorimeter energy calibration uncertainties, re- 
sults in an additional vertical uncertainty of ±20%. 
From a visual scan of the events the contribution 
from sources other than pp collisions is estimated to 
be <10%, independent of E T . 

Our measured cross section is at a level comparable 
with the QCD calculation of Horgan and Jacob [6] , 
which is also shown in fig. 6. In the framework of this 
model, inclusive jet production is dominated by gluon— 
gluon scattering in the kinematical region of this ex- 
periment. 

We finally note that the possible merging of two 
high Ej- clusters produced with a small angular sepa- 
ration may increase the measured cluster energy by as 
much as 2 GeV on the average. This effect is not ac- 
counted for in ref. [6] where jet fragmentation is ig- 
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8. Conclusion. We have observed that events with 
a large transverse energy (in excess of —60 GeV) in z 
rapidity interval of two units around 90° have a dom- 
inant two-jet structure at Vs~= 540 GeV. This is in 
strong contrast with the situation at y/s = 24 GeV 
[11]. The inclusive jet production cross section is 
measured at a level similar to that predicted by QCD 
calculations [6] . A sample of two-jet events has been 
studied and observed to feature properties character- 
istic of hard scattering of partons. This observation 
provides the first evidence for highly collimated jets 
produced in hadron collisions. 
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The Fifth Quark 



Discovery of the T and the B meson, 1977-1987. 

The discovery of the J/\jr and charmed quark seemed to complete a family of fermions, 
(c, s, Vp, (J,), entirely analogous to (u, d, v e , e). If this pattern were indicative, then the 
r and its neutrino presaged a new pair of quarks. Both e + e~ annihilation and hadronic 
production of lepton pairs, the techniques that had uncovered the charmed quark, were 
extended in the search for the next quark. 

Leon Lederman and his co-workers (Ref. 11.1) pressed the search for peaks in the /x + /x~ 
spectrum to high energies by studying the collisions of 400 Ge V protons on nuclear targets 
at Fermilab. Their apparatus was a double-arm spectrometer set to measure fi + \x,~ pairs 
with invariant masses above 5 GeV with a resolution of 2%. Hadrons were eliminated 
by using long beryllium filters in each arm. In mid 1977, a clear, statistically significant 
fj, + pT peak was observed in the 9.5 GeV region with an observed width of about 1.2 GeV. 
A more detailed analysis showed better agreement with two peaks at 9.44 and 10.17 GeV, 
respectively, which were given the names T and T'. It soon became evident that this was 
a repetition of the J/xjj- and ijr' story. 

With the help of an energy upgrade, in May 1978 two groups at the DORIS e + e~ storage 
ring at DESY were able to observe the T in the PLUTO and DASP II detectors. The 
results of the experiments are reproduced here (Refs. 11.2, 1 1.3) and in Figure 11.1. The 
determination of the mass of the resonance was greatly improved with the result My — 
9.46 ± 0.01 GeV. Moreover, the observed width was limited only by the energy spread of 
the beams, so that it was less than 1/100 as much as that observed in hadronic production. 
Just as for the J/ijt, it was possible to infer the partial width for T -> e + e~ from the area 
under the resonance curve, with the result T e + e - (T) = 1 .3 ± 0.4 keV Using nonrelativistic 
potential models derived from the xjj- system and the assumption that the potential was 
independent of the quark type, it was possible to predict the wave function at the origin 
and thus T e + e - (Y) for the cases of charge — 1/3 and +2/3. The comparison indicated that 
the new quark had charge —1/3 rather than +2/3. The new quark was dubbed the b for 
"bottom," reflecting the practice of writing the quark pairs (u, d) and (c, s) with the charge 
— 1/3 beneath the charge 2/3 quark. Thus the sixth quark is referred to as t or "top." 
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Figure 11.1. Measurements of the e + e cross section at the lower T states. Measurements from 
the DASP II experiment at DORIS show (a) the T and (b) the T' (Ref. 1 1.3). Measurements by the 
CLEO group at CESR show (c) the T, (d) the T', and (e) the T". Discrepancies between the mass 
:s by the two groups were later resolved (Ref. 1 1.5). 



After additional cavities were added to increase the energy of the DORIS ring, DASP II 
and the DESY-Heidelberg sodium-iodide and lead-glass detector were able to observe the 
T' (Refs. 11.3, 11.4). The T' — T splitting was found to be very nearly the same as that 
for t/r' — \jr. 

By 1980, the Cornell Electron Storage Ring (CESR) with its two detectors, CLEO and 
CUSB, became operational. They both observed the T and T', and additional resonances, 
T" and T'" (Refs. 1 1 .5, 1 1 .6, 1 1 .7, 11.8). The first three states, with masses 9.460, 10.023, 
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and 10.355 GeV, are narrow, with observed widths consistent with the beam spread of the 
machine. They are analogous to the t/r and \fr' , and correspond to l 3 Si, 2 3 5i, and 3 3 Si 
states of a bb system. Figure 11.1 shows the T and Y' as observed by DASP 11 and the 
T, T', and T" as observed by CLEO. The T"' at 10.577 GeV is a broader state, like the 
i/r(3772) = i/f", and is interpreted as the 4 3 5i state, lying above the threshold for BB 
production, where B represents a meson containing a b quark and a u or d quark. Thus 
B+ = bu, B° = bd, B~ = bu,B° = bd. 

The existence of a series of s-wave bound states required that there be p-wave states 
as well. These were observed through radiative transitions from the s-wave states, T' — >■ 
XbY, where Xb represents a C = +1, P = +1 p-wave state. Evidence was obtained from 
the inclusive photon spectrum, T' — ► y + anything, and from the cascade T' — ► yxb, 
Xb — ► yT, T — > / + /~, where / represents e or [i. Measurements were carried out by 
CUSB and CLEO at CESR and by the Crystal Ball at DORIS II after the detector was 
shipped from Stanford to Hamburg. In Figure 11.2 some results from the Crystal Ball 
are shown. 

What is the role of the b quark in weak interactions? Beta decay is described at the 
quark level by the transition d -> ue~v. Positron emission is the result of u ->- de + v. 
The strangeness-changing semileptonic weak decays (e.g. A — >■ pev) are described by 
s — > ue~v whose inverse is u — >■ se + v. The Cabibbo hypothesis is that the weak current 
is really u — > (cos 9 c d + sin 6 c s). As discussed in Chapter 9, the introduction of a fourth 




Figure 11.2. The photon spectrum from T' decays obtained by the Crystal Ball Collaboration at 
DORIS II. A triplet of lines corresponding to T' -> /Xfc( 3 ^2,l,o) is seen between 100 and 200 
MeV. The decays xb — ► Y~f produce the unresolved signal between 400 and 500 MeV [R. Nernst et 
a/., Phys. Rev. Lett. 54, 2195 (1985)]. 
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quark makes the Cabibbo angle into a rotation, with the current described by 



t- ~\( cos0 c sin0 c \( d\ 
^ U ° i \ -sin0 c cosO c )\s) 



The V-A structure y jJL {\ — ys) has been suppressed for clarity. The 2x2 matrix can be 
viewed either as a rotation of the charge — 1/3 quarks or of the charge +2/3 quarks, though 
by convention it is usually the charge —1/3 quarks that are subjected to rotation. 

With the discovery of the b quark it was apparent that the Cabibbo matrix would have to 
be expanded to a 3 x 3 matrix. Indeed this possibility had been anticipated by M. Kobayashi 
and T Maskawa before the discovery of even the charmed quark. They observed that if 
there were a third generation, that is a third pair like (u, d) and (c, s), the 3 x 3 mixing 
matrix would allow for CP violation. 

In order to provide for CP violation, we need a complex term in the interaction /^/ M 
where J^ — Uy^V (1 — ys)D is the weak current. If there are n families, U represents the 
column of n charge +2/3 quarks and D the column of n charge —1/3 quarks. The matrix 
V is unitary and has n 2 complex or 2« 2 real parameters. Unitarity imposes the conditions 
Vij V?- = Sik, which give n(n — l)/2 complex constraints for ;' ^ k and n real constraints 
for i —k. Altogether there are n 2 remaining free parameters in V. 

It is possible to eliminate some of the complex phases in V by redefining the phases 
of the 2n quark fields. Changing all of the fields by the same phase changes nothing so 
2« — 1 phases from V can be eliminated in this way. Thus the number of real parameters 
characterizing V is n 2 — 2n + 1 — (n — l) 2 . For two families this gives just one parameter, 
which is the Cabibbo angle. For three families there are four parameters. Now if V were 
purely real it would be a 3 x 3 rotation matrix, which is determined by three real parameters. 
Thus the fourth parameter of V must necessarily introduce a complex component into V, 
one that cannot be absorbed into a redefinition of the quark fields. 

We can represent the Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa (CKM) matrix by 



" v ud v us 


Vuh 


V c d v cs 


v,„ 


_ v td v, s 


v lh 



In principle, the squares of the various matrix elements can be measured by observing a 
variety of weak decays. The comparison of nuclear beta decay and muon decay indicates 
I Vud I ^0.97, while the strangeness-changing decays give | V us | « 0.22. These two are just 
cos6 c and sinO c in the Cabibbo scheme. The production of charmed particles in neutrino 
(or antineutrino) nucleus scattering is proportional to |Vc</| 2 . Data from the CDHS Col- 
laboration led to a value \V c d\ — 0.21 ± 0.03. The decay of mesons containing b quarks 
is controlled by V„b and V c b- The relative size of these elements determines the ratio of 
the semileptonic decays F(b — > ulv)/ T(b -> civ). Because of the greater phase space 
available, the b -*■ ulv decay produces leptons with higher momentum than does b — > civ. 
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Figure 1 1.3. Lepton spectra for semileptonic B meson decays. Left, CUSB data from CESR together 
with the curves expected for (A) b -> cev, (B) b -> uev, and (C) b -> cX, c -> .sev [C. Klopfenstein 
ef a/., P/w. Lett. 130B, 444 (1983)]. Right, data from CLEO, also taken at CESR. The upper figure 
is for electrons and the lower for muons. The solid curves are predictions without any b ->■ ulv 
while the dotted curves are predictions for purely b ->■ ulv [A. Chen et al, Phys. Rev. Lett. 52, 1084, 
(1984)]. All the figures indicate that T{b -> dv) » T{b -> ulv). This Cabibbo-Kobayashi- 
Maskawa suppression is analogous to the Cabibbo suppression observed in the decays of charmed 
particles to states without strangeness. 



In Figure 11.3 we show data from CUSB and CLEO for the lepton spectra. The evidence 
overwhelmingly supports b —*■ civ as the dominant mode. Data indicated that 



T{b- 






< 0.08. 



T(b ->• civ) 

Correcting for the difference in phase space available for the V 
\V ub /V ch \ < 0.22. 



(11.4) 



Actual identification of B meson decays promised to be a formidable task, even though 
some lessons had been learned from the study of charm. By focusing on the 4 3 S\ T'" it was 
possible to obtain a good sample of T(4S) — > BB events (Ref. 11.9). The technique used 
was to identify candidates for D° s and D* + s, using only entirely charged decay modes, 
and combine these with either one or two charged pions. In analogy with the fundamen- 
tal decay c — > s leading to D + — > K~jt + jt + , the transition b — >■ c produces B~ ->■ 
D + ji~7T~ , D* + 7T~7T~. The combinations B — >• Djt and B — »■ Dim were required to 
produce B s with energy equal to the beam energy since the decay is T(45) -> BB. An 
accumulation of events for mass near 5.275 GeV suggested the observation of exclusive B 
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decays. Ultimately the branching fractions for these modes were determined to be an order 
of magnitude or more smaller than in this first report. 

The CUSB Collaboration observed photons of energy about 50 Me V associated with B B 
production at energies above the T(45), which they ascribed to the production of B*B and 
the subsequent decay B* — >■ By. The splitting between the spin-1 B* and the pseudoscalar 
B was determined to be 52 ± 2 ± 4 Me V. Some of the CUSB data are shown in Figure 1 1 .4. 
Precision measurements later by CUSB and CLEO and by the LEP experiments, to be 
discussed in Chapter 12, refined the mass difference to 45.78 ± 0.35 MeV. 

Semileptonic decays were exploited in several experiments to obtain Z?-enriched sam- 
ples of events for B lifetime measurements. The Mark II Collaboration at PEP built a 
vertex detector using a precision drift chamber located close to the interaction point, which 
allowed measurements of the distance of closest approach of the lepton tracks to the 
beam-beam collision region. The experiment found a B lifetime of 1.2*Q3g ± 0.30 ps. 




PHOTON ENERGY (MeV) 
Figure 1 1.4. The photon energy spectrum obtained by the CUSB Collaboration for events with high 
energy leptons and thrust less than 0.88 (indicative of events more spherical than the ordinary two-jet 
events produced in e + e~ annihilation). These criteria signal the presence of B mesons. The e + e~ 
cm. energy for the solid histogram in (a) is 10.62 - 25 GeV, above the B*B~ threshold. The dotted 
histogram in (a) was taken at the T(4S), below the B* B threshold. In (b) the spectrum with the 
background subtracted shows a line near 50 MeV, ascribed to B* — ► By [K. Han et al, Phys. Rev. 
Lett. 55, 36 (1985)]. 
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A contemporaneous measurement by the MAC experiment at PEP found a similar result: 
1.8±0.6±0.4 ps. The surprisingly large value was confirmed subsequently by the DELCO 
experiment at PEP and TASSO and JADE experiments at PEP and PETRA. This unexpect- 
edly long lifetime indicated that the V c i, matrix element is quite small, between 0.030 and 
0.062. From the unitarity of the KM matrix, we conclude that | V cd \ 2 + \ V cs \ 2 + \ V cb \ 2 — 1 , 
so \V CS \ ss 0.97, assuming there are just three generations. 

The pattern of decreasing CKM matrix elements - diagonal, first generation to second 
generation, second generation to third generation, first generation to third generation - led 
Lincoln Wolfenstein to propose a particularly convenient representation for the the matrix: 



1 - X 2 /2 


X 


X 3 A(p-irj) 


-X 


1 - X 2 /2 


X 2 A 


_ X 3 A(l-p-iri) 


-X 2 A 


1 



where X, p, rj, and A are real parameters. This satisfies unitarity up to corrections of order 
X 4 in the imaginary part and of order X 5 in the real part. 

The CKM picture predicts that the dominant B meson decays are due to b — > cud and 
b -► ccs. The CLEO Collaboration at CESR and ARGUS Collaboration at the DORIS 
storage ring at DES Y identified decay modes modes of both categories. Each of the numer- 
ous final states of the form Dtt, D*tt, D*7tjt, etc. accounts for less than 2% of the total, 
but together they constitute the vast majority of decays. The final state like cdcs can appear 
as D + D~ or alternatively as J/xjfK°, and similar states with additional pions. The decay 
to J/x/sK® with a branching fraction of about 0.45 x 10~ 3 has a spectacular signal when 
the J /-ft decays to e + e~ or fi + fx~ and was destined to play a central role in future studies. 

An upgraded detector, CLEO II, featured greatly improved tracking and particle iden- 
tification. As the number of accumulated events increased, it became possible to search 
for rarer decays. Of particular importance was the observation in 1993 of B° — »■ K*°y 
and B + — »■ K* + y (Ref. 11.10). The decay B -*■ Ky is forbidden since the final state 
necessarily has a component of angular momentum along the y direction of ±1. The sig- 
nal was isolated by requiring the photon to have a laboratory energy between 2.1 GeV 
and 2.9 GeV and demanding that there be a Kit with an invariant mass consistent with 
that of the K* . The dominant background, from non B — B events, was suppressed by 
excluding events with a two-jet appearance, characteristic of the production of lower mass 
quarks. The final signals were 6.6 ± 2.8 events in the B° -> K*°y channel and 4.1 ± 2.3 
in the B + -> K* + y channel, resulting in branching fractions (4.0 ± 1.7 ± 0.8) x 10" 5 
and (5.7 ± 3.1 ± 1.1) x 10~ 5 . The significance of these decays is that they establish the 
existence of the whimsically named "penguin" process, shown in Fig. 1 1.5. 

The discovery of the b quark provided an excellent opportunity to test the models pro- 
posed to explain the phenomena associated with the charmed quark. These tests have been 
quite successful in a qualitative and semiquantitative way. The general spacing of bound- 
state levels in the two systems can be understood from a single potential. The systematics 
of the fine structure (the splitting of the p-wave states) is in accord with expectations. The 
rates for radiative decays are in general agreement with the nonrelativistic model. The b 
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Figure 11.5. A penguin process, in which the decaying quark emits a W boson, then reabsorbs it, 
is responsible for the class of decays b — >■ sy, and in particular for B —>■ K*y. Analogous decays 
occur with the y replaced by a gluon. Since the gluon carries no isospin, the penguin process s —> dg 
is purely AI — 1/2 and explains, in part, the A/ = 1/2 rule. All charge 2/3 quarks contribute to the 
loop, but the t quark makes the dominant contribution because of its large mass. 



quark provided, as well, a possible explanation for CP violation through the complex phase 
in the Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa matrix. 



Exercises 

11.1 Suppose the quark-antiquark potential obeys the power law V (r) — ar v . Show that 
the binding energies vary with the quark mass as E oc m~ v l { - v+T> and that the density 
at the origin |0(O)| 2 for an s-wave state varies as m 3//(y+2) . Given that the splitting 
T' — T is nearly identical to that for i\i' — xj/, predict T(T — »■ e + e~) from F(xj/ — > 
e + e~) if the charge of the new quark is —1/3 or is +2/3. 

11.2 Show that |(/>(0)| 2 , the s-wave wave function at the origin squared, is related to the 
average force by 

|</>(0)| 2 = %- < F > . 
2tt 

Hint: write the Schrodinger wave equation for the radial wave function, u and multi- 
ply by u'. Integrate the result from r — 0 to r — 00. 

11.3 Use the results of Exercise 6.5 to determine the e~ spectrum in the decays b -*■ ce~V, 
b -> ue~v. Take m b = 5 GeV, m c = 1.5 GeV, m u = 0.3 GeV. 

11.4 * Suppose that the bb or cc interaction can be represented approximately by a non- 
relativistic Schrodinger equation: 

r i 9 , ,i . 



where m re d — m/2 is the reduced mass. Then the energy levels are spin-independent 
so 3 5*i and l So are degenerate, as are 3 ^2,i,o and '.Pi, etc. Now consider as perturba- 
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tions the spin dependent forces 
L ■ S V so (r) 

Tl-a 2 V sp in-spin{r) 

3 (J\ ■ r <T2 ■ r — <j\ er 2 r 2 



or(r) = SnVtensoAr). 

Here S — \{(T\ + cri) is the total spin, and <r\ and crj are the quark and antiquark 
spin operators. 

a. Which degenerate states are split by each of the interactions? Which nondegener- 
ate state are mixed by the interactions? 

b. Use the relations (try to prove them, too) 



J,L = J + 1, 
J,L = J, 


S = 
S = 


l,M\S l2 \J,L = J +1, 
l,M\Sn\J,L = J, 


S = 

s= 1 


L+ 1 

[ ' M> =- 2 2T3T 

[,M >=+2 


J,L = J-1, 


S = 


l,M\S n \J,L = J-l, 


s = . 


[,M >= -2 



2L4 

to analyze the observed splittings of the 3 P states in the T and \jr systems. Here 
\J, L, S, M > is a state with total angular momentum /, orbital angular momen- 
tum L, total spin angular momentum S, and Jz — M. [See J. D. Jackson, "Lec- 
tures on the New Particles" in Proc. of Summer Institute on Particle Physics, 
Stanford, CA, Aug. 2-13, 1976, M. Zipf, ed.] 
I * The relation between the standard relativistic Lorentz invariant amplitude, M., (the 

usual Feynman rules generate —iM.) and the conventional scattering amplitude of 

potential theory is 



/ = 



where s is the square of the center-of-mass energy. The center-of-mass differential 
cross section is do/dQ, — \f\ 2 . In potential theory, the Born value for / is 



2jt 



I* 



where p and p' are the initial and final momenta. Two body scattering can be treated 
analogously with the modification m -> m re d UC ed- If me particles have spin 1/2, 
we generalize the wave function to i/(r)xiX2, where xi and X2 are two-component 
spinors. Thus 



/ = -^y^ 3 ^xiW r v(ryp r xi; 
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Suppose M. has the form of vector exchange but with some more general dependence 
on momentum transfer: 

M — u(pA)VfiU(p2) u(p3)y' J 'u(pi) V(pi - p 3 ). 

Show that the spin dependent potential is, to leading order 



•n 2 \rdr dr 2 J 6m 2 



where S — \{cr\ + <J2) is the total spin and 

fd 3 rV 0 (r)e?* T =V(g). 



h 



Further Reading 

For a discussion of the Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa matrix see the article in the current 
edition of the Review of Particle Physics. 
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Dimuon production is studied in 400-GeV proton-nucleus collisions. A strong enhanco- 



> 5 GeV. 

We have observed a strong enhancement at 9.5 
GeV in the mass spectrum of dimuons produced 
in 400-GeV proton -nucleus collisions. Our con- 
clusions are based upon an analysis of 9000 di- 
muon events with a reconstructed mass m ,,+,,- 
greater than 5 GeV corresponding to 1.6 >c 10 K 
protons incident on Cu and Pt targets : 
p + (Cu, Pt) - u + + u~ + anything. 



The produced muons are analyzed in a double- 
arm magnetic-spectrometer system with a mass 
resolution Ara/m (rms)i=2%. 

Tne experimental configuration (Fig. 1) is a 
modification of an earlier dilepton experiment in 
the Fermilab Proton Center Laboratory. 1 " 3 Nar- 
row targets (-0.7 mm) with lengths correspond- 
ing to 30$ of an interaction length are employed. 




METERS 
FIG. 1. Plan view of the apparatus. Each spectrometer arm includes el 
counter bodoscopes H1-H7, a drift chamber ni and a gas-filled eh 
down symmetric and henrc- i Uve and negative i 
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PI 


Cu 
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Cu 


Cu 
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1B91 


1250 


Pt 


Be 


1.6xl0 ,s 
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Beryllium (18 interaction lengths) is used as a 
hadron filter, covering the 50-95- mrad (70-110° 
cm.) horizontal and ± 10-mrad vertical aperture 
in each arm. Hie Be is closely packed against 
steel and tungsten which minimize particle leak- 
age from outside the aperture, especially from 
the tungsten beam dump located 2.2 m downstream 
of the target. Polyethylene (1.5 rn) and a 2.2-m 
steel collimator complete the shielding. The 
first 30 cm of beryllium (starting 13 cm down- 
stream of the target center) can be remotely ex- 
changed for 30 cm of copper. 

The spectrometer dipoles deflect vertically, 
decoupling the production angle of each muon 



from its momentum determination. At full ex- 
citation (1500 A), the magnets provide a trans- 
verse momentum kick £,«= 1.2 GeV. In order to 
maximize the usable luminosity, no detectors 
are placed upstream of the magnet. Convention- 
al proportional wire chambers (PWC's) and scin- 
tillation hodoscopes serve to define the muon 
trajectory downstream of the air dipole. Follow- 
ing the PWC's is a solid iron magnet (1,8 m long, 
energized to 20 kG) used to refocus partially the 
muons vertically and to redetermine the muon 
momentum to ±15%. A threshold C"erenkov count- 
er on each arm also helps prevent possible low- 
n triggers. The apparatus is ar- 




moss (GeV)— 
FIG. 2. (a) Dtmuon yield at 1500 and 1250 A; the data with Cu and It targets have been combined. Also shown is 
the mass spectrum generated by combining two muons from different events, (b) Excess of opposite- sign over 
equal-sign muon pairs in the if , if' region, (c) Dtmuon mass acceptance for the two excitations of the air dipole. 
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ranged symmetrically with respect to the hori- 
zontal median plane in order to detect both m + 
and y.' in each arm. 

The data sets presented here are listed in Ta- 
ble I. Low-current runs produced ~ 15 000 J/jji 
and 1000 ip' particles which provide a test of res- 
olution, normalization, and uniformity of re- 
sponse over various parts of the detector. Fig- 
ure 2(b) shows the 1250- A J/ip and iji' data. The 
yields are in reasonable agreement with our ear- 
lier measurements. 2 

High-mass data (1250 and 1500 A) were collect- 
ed at a rate of 20 events/h for m^ r > 5 GeV us- 
ing (1.5-3)x 10 11 incident protons per accelerator 
cycle. The proton intensity is limited by the re- 
quirement that the singles rate at any detector 
plane not exceed 10 7 counts/sec. The copper 
section of the hadron filter has the effect of low- 
ering the singles rates by a factor of 2, permit- 
ting a corresponding increase in protons on tar- 
get. The penalty is an ~ 15% worsening of the res- 
olution at 10 GeV mass. Figure 2(a) shows the 
yield of muon pairs obtained in this work. 

At the present stage of the analysis, the follow- 
ing conclusions may be drawn from the data [Fig. 
3(a)]: 

(1) A statistically significant enhancement is ob- 
served at 9.5-GeV n + n" mass. 

(2) By exclusion of the 8.8-10. 6-GeV region, 
the continuum of n*n~ pairs falls smoothly with 
mass. A simple functional form, 

[do/dmdy]^ 0 =Ae- hm , 

withA = (1.89±0.23)xl0" 33 cm 2 /GeV/nucleon and 
b = 0.98± 0.02 GeV" 1 , gives a good fit to the data 
for 6 GeV<m lttll . <12 GeV (x 2 = 21 for 19 degrees 
of freedom). 4 ' 5 

(3) In the excluded mass region, the continuum 
fit predicts 350 events. The data contain 770 
events. 

(4) The observed width of the enhancement is 
greater than our apparatus resolution of a full 
width at half-maximum (FWHM) of 0.5±0.1 GeV. 
Fitting the data minus the continuum fit [Fig. 
3(b)] with a simple Gaussian of variable width 
yields the following parameters (B is the branch- 
ing ratio to two muons): 

Mass = 9.54± 0.04 GeV, 

[Bda/dy]^ 0 = (3.4± 0.3)x 10" 37 cm 2 /nucIeon, 

with FWHM=1.16±0.09 GeV and x 2 =52 for 27 
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\ P ™^»1 
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I 
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b 4 
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otions as in (a) with the 
fit subtracted in order to 
more detail. 



degrees of freedom (Ref. 5). An alternative fit 
with two Gaussians whose widths are fixed at the 
resolution of the apparatus yields 

Mass = 9.44± 0.03 and 10.17±0.05 GeV, 
[Bdv/dy\= 0 = (2.3±0.2) and (0.9±0.1) 

x 10" 37 cm 2 /nucleon, 

with x 2 = 41 for 26 degrees of freedom (Ref. 5). 

The Monte Carlo program used to calculate th« 
acceptance [see Fig. 2(c)] and resolution of the 
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apparatus assumed a mass, p t , rapidity and de- 
cay angular distribution of the fx + M" pair consis- 
tent with these data and previously published di- 
lepton searches. It also included all multiple- 
scattering effects in the hadron absorber and de- 
tector resolutions. The conclusions stated above 
are insensitive to these assumptions. In particu- 
lar we note that the acceptance is relatively flat 
in the 9-10-GeV region. 

The following checks have been made to verify 
the validity of the conclusions reached above: 

(1) The spectrum of (i*ji* and ji"/j." events in 
Fig. 3(a) constitute an upper limit on the com- 
bined effects of accidental coincidences and had- 
ronic decays. Misidentified if-M* +m" decays 
are prevented from producing background at high 
mass by the remeasurement of the muon momen- 
ta both downstream by the second magnet and al- 
so by the PWC at the center of the first magnet. 
This is confirmed by the clean separation of the 
4> and $' peaks in Fig. 2(a). Their widths agree 
with the calculated apparatus resolution. 

(2) Various subsets of the data were studied in 
order to search for possible apparatus bias. In 
addition to the subsets shown in Table I, data 
were studied as a function of magnet polarity and 
magnetic bend direction. All fits showed en- 
hancements consistent with the values quoted 
above. 

(3) To check our analysis software (and as a 
further check of the apparatus), we mixed muons 
from different events, yielding the smooth mass 
spectrum shown in Fig. 2(a). The geometrical 
distribution of events in the 9-10-GeV region at 
the various detector planes in the apparatus is 
consistent with that of events in neighboring mass 

(4) The longitudinal distribution of muon-pair 
vertices at the target (FWHM = 16 cm) is cleanly 
separated from events generated in the beam 
dump, 220 cm downstream. A separate target- 
out run with 6x 10 14 incident protons produced no 
acceptable n + M~ candidates above 6 GeV (an equiv- 
alent run with a Cu or Pt target would have yield- 
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ed about 200 events with 25 of these ir 
GeV region). 

In conclusion, the measured spectrum of h + ji" 
pairs produced in proton-nucleus collisions shows 
significant structure 6 in the 9-10-GeV region on 
an exponentially falling continuum. The struc- 
ture is wider than the apparatus resolution. The 
9.5-GeV enhancement and the continuum are in 
agreement with our previous measurements. 7 
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Frank Pearsall, and S. Jack Upton for technical 
assistance, and to F. William Sippach for our 
electronic systems design. We also thank Brad 
Cox, William Thomas, and the staffs of the Fer- 
milab Proton Department and Accelerator Divi- 
sion for their efforts. The work at Columbia Uni- 
versity and at the State University of New York 
at Stony Brook was supported by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, and that at the Fermi National 
Accelerator Laboratory by the U. S. Energy Re- 
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sions drawn here. Systematic errors on the mass cali- 
bration are probably less than 1%. 

following Ref. 1, a reasonable designation for this 
enhancement is T(9.5). 

7 We note that the 9-10-GeV mass bin in the e*e~ and 
li*H~ spectra previously published by this group (Ref. 3) 
shows an excess of events, consistent with the statisti- 
cally more significant results here. If we add our pre- 
liminary unpublished e*e~ data to our published e*e" 
yield (Ref. 1), the spectrum contains a cluster of 6 
e+e- events near 9.5 GeV where ~ 5 events would be ex- 
pected on the assumption of \x-e universality. 
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lations at the DORIS storage ring. The mass is determined to be 9.46 ± 0.01 GeV which is consistent with that of the 
Upsilon. The gaussian width a is observed as 8 ± 1 MeV and is equal to the DORIS energy resolution. This suggests that the 
resonance is a bound state of a new heavy quark-antiquark pair. An electronic width r ee = 1.3 ± 0.4 keV was obtained. In 
standard theoretical models, this favors a quark charge assignment of -1/3. 



:e of the Upsilon particle recently dis- perimental resolution. The situation is analogous to 

covered in proton interactions by Herb et al. [1 ] is of that of the J/i// and suggests that the Upsilon is a 

considerable interest. Not only is it exceptionally mas- bound state of a new heavy quark-antiquark pair [2] . 

sive (9.4 GeV), but its observed decay to muon pairs We report on an experiment, which has observed the 

implies that it is probably quite narrow. The observed formation of the Upsilon, using the PLUTO detector 

width of about 500 MeV is consistent with their ex- at the electron positron storage ring DORIS. It sets a 
substantially lower upper limit on the total width. 

1 On leave from Tel-Aviv Universit Israel From our measurement of the Upsilon production 

2 Now at Max-Planck-Institut fur Ph'ysik und Astrophysik, cross section we obtain T ee - its electronic partial 
Munchen, Germany. width. T ee in turn may be used to determine the 

3 On leave from Humboldt University, Areata, CA„ USA. charge of the constituent quark-antiquark pair. 

On leave from Purdue University, W. Lafayette In., USA. The energy of the storage ring DORIS has recently 
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been upgraded to make pos: 
ter of mass energies up to 10 GeV. In order to achieve 
this goal the machine was modified to operate in a sin- 
gle ring, single bunch mode. The detector PLUTO [3] , 
see fig. 1 , has also been improved by installing a cylin- 
drical array (barrel) nf sluuwi milliliters (8.6 radiation 
lengths) and proportional tubes and by covering the 
ends of the cylindrical detector by a second set of 
shower counters (10,5 radiation lengths) and propor- 
tional wire chambers. These improvements bring the 
total gamma and electron coverage to approximately 
94% of 4rr. Cylindrical proportional wire chambers 
covering 92% of 4rr and operating in a field of 1.69 T 
are used for track recognition and momentum measure- 
ment. The detector was triggered either by the pres- 
ence of tracks in the wire chambers, by sufficient de- 
tected energy in the shower counters, or by a combina- 
tion of the two. The luminosity was monitored by a 
set of shower counter telescopes which record Bhabha 
scatters at an angle to the beam of about 7°. We find 
good agreement between this monitor and the rate of 
1 in:: angle Bhabhas observed in the barrel shower coun- 
ters. Reference points were taken at center of mass ener 
gies of 9.20 GeV and 9.30 GeV. The resonance search 
was made from 9.35 GeV upwards in steps of either 5 
or 10 MeV. The average integrated luminosity per 10 
MeVwas~20nb- 1 . 



In order to obtain substantial background reduction 
and fast feedback during the energy scan we analysed 
in the first off-line pass only those events wiih energy 
equivalent in the shower counters greater than 2 GeV. 
The bulk of the data reported here are subject to this 
i .:■ s i s : ■/ 1 i i ■ : i - Cosmic ray background was further reduced 
by making use of the bunch crossing time. 

To obtain the total cross section for hadron produc- 
tion, we selected events with at least two charged 
;-,uks having a vertex within the prescribed interaction 
region. QED events were removed by the combined 
usage of a coplanarity cut and a shower recognition 
algorithm. To remove beam gas interactions cuts were 
imposed on the total visible energy and the missing 
mass in the final state. Remaining beam gas events 
were removed if they showed a substantia) excess of 
positive charge. The effect of the energy cut was stud- 
ied by analysing a subsample completely. We estimate 
thai 51% of the hadronic events are being detected and 
analysed in the first off-line step. 

Fig. 2 shows the lota! cross section for hadron pro- 
duction as a function of the center of mass energy. In 
addition to the statistical errors, shown in the figure, 
there is an overall estimated systematic uncertainly of 
20%. Radiative corrections have not been applied. A 
hi in the region of 9.S GeV. Fitting a 
n to the peak on a l/s background we obtain a 
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mass of 9.46 ± 0.01 GeV. The error in mass comes 
from the 0. 1% uncertainty in the absolute calibration 
of DORIS energy. Our mass value is in agreement with 
the value of 9.40 GeV measured by Innes et al. [1] , 
when their quoted systematic uncertainty of less than 
1% is considered [4] . The gaussian width o is 7.8 
+ 0.9 MeV which is consistent with the theoretically 
estimated energy spread [5] of 8 MeV in the storage 
ring. The actual resonance width is therefore less than 
18 MeV (FWHM). This adds weight to the supposition 
that the Upsilon is a bound state of a new quark-anti- 
quark pair. 

The relation between the integral over the cross sec- 
tion for resonant hadronic production cr h , the reso- 
nance mass A/ R , the electronic width T ee , the hadron- 
ic width r h , and the total width r tot is given by 



Jo h dM- 



2 r ee r h 



m£ 



On the standard assumption that the hadronic width 
dominates the total width, (T, =s r tot ) one obtains 
T ee directly from the measured integral and the mass. 
Our result is T ee = 0.8 + 0.2 keV. An estimate of the 
radiative corrections raises this to 1.3 ± 0.4 keV. Mod- 
els for quark binding in nonrelativistic potentials re- 
late T ee to the charge of the constituent quarks. In the 
standard model [6] our measurement implies a charge 
of -1/3 for the new heavy quark. 



In summary we have observed the formation of a 
high mass, narrow resonance in e + e~ annihilation at 
DORIS. We determine the mass to be (9.46 ± 0.01) 
GeV and therefore associate it with the Upsilon reso- 
nance seen by Herb et al. [1 ] . We observe a gaussian 
width of 7.8 MeV which is consistent with the energy 
resolution of the storage ring and supports the inter- 
pretation that the Upsilon is a bound state of a new 
heavy quark-antiquark pair. Our determination of T ee 
as 1.3 ± 0.4 keV favors an assignment of -1/3 for the 
charge of the new quark. 

We are grateful to D. Degele and his colleagues at 
DORIS, H. Gerke, K. Holm, R.D. Kohaupt, 
G. Miihlhaupt, H. Nesemann, S. Patzold, A. Piwinski, 
R. Rossmanith, K. Wille and A. Wrulich, whose out- 
standing efforts made these measurements possible. We 
also wish to thank C. Brown, W. Innes and L. Lederman 
for additional information about systematics of their 
Upsilon mass determination. We are indebted to all the 
service groups which supported the experiment, namely 
the computer center, the synchrotron staff, the gas 
supply group and the vacuum group. Our special 
thanks go to our technicians, those from DESY, 
Hamburg University and Siegen who have constructed 
most of the detector parts and took care of it during 
running times, and those from the cryogenic group 
who have maintained the superconducting operation 
during all the years. The non-DESY members of the 
PLUTO group want to thank the directorium for sup- 
port and hospitality extended to them. 
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row resonance at Af(T') = 10.02 ± 0.02 GeV in e + 
ge ring at DESY. The ratio r ee r nad /r to t of elect 
3 keV. The parameters of the T particle have also 
0.28 keV. The mass difference is M(T') - Af(T) = 



nnihilations, using a Nal 



The two massive particles T(9.4) and T'(10.0) dis- 
covered by Herb et al. [1 ] were produced in 400 GeV 
proton nucleus collisions and were observed in their 
p+jj.'- decay with a mass resolution of about 200 MeV 
(rms). It was thought that they could be bound states 
of a quark—antiquark pair in analogy to the J/*(3.1) 
and *'(!3.7) states, but composed of a new type of 
quark. In this context it is essential to establish a nar- 
row width, and to measure the mass difference accu- 
rately. In the framework of such quarkonium models 
[2] , the charge of the new quark is related to the elec- 
tronic partial widths r ee which are, therefore, of con- 
siderable interest. These quantities can most conven- 
iently be determined if the T resonances are formed in 
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e + e annihilations, a process expected to occur since 
they decayed into u + fi~. 

This had prompted the efforts of the DORIS ma- 
chine group to extend the energy range of the storage 
ring beyond its original limits. DORIS was modified to 
operate as a single-ring single-bunch machine, and in 
April 1978 it had reached energies up to 9.6 GeV. Us- 
ing this modified machine the existence of the T reso- 
nance was confirmed by the PLUTO [3] and DASP II 
[4] groups. The mass of the resonance was found to 
be 9.46 ± 0.01 GeV, and r ee r had /r tot was measured 
to be 1 .3 ± 0.4 keV. In July 1978 additional cavities 
were installed in the DORIS ring, which allowed a 
search for the T' resonance expected above 10 GeV. 

Here we present the results of measurements per- 
formed with the DESY-Heidelberg Nal and lead-glass 
detector in June and August 1978. During the first 
period the T resonance was measured, whereas during 
the second period the 10 GeV region was scanned and 
the T' resonance observed. 
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directions; (b) "explnded view" of 



The layout of the apparatus is shown in fig. 1 . This 
non-magnetic detect ot was described in detail in ref. 
[5] . For the measurements presented here, use has 
been made of the following parts: an inner detector 
measures the directions of charged particles; it has 
three cylindrical double-drift chambers and two scin- 
tillation hodoscopes. An outer bos of energy counters 
(Nal and lead glass) licitTtnint's the energy and direc- 
tion of photons and electrons originating from the in- 
ternet!' in point. The side iv;dls have a total thickness 
of 15.2 X a (radiation lengths). The lead glass at top 
and bottom has 12.7 X Q . The lead converter between 
the second and third drift chamber of the inner detec- 
tor has a thickness of 1 X§. Minimum ionizing panicles 
dcpi.isii about 200 MeV energy. Hie inner detector, as 
well as the energy counters, cover a solid angle of 86% 
of4jr. 

The trigger consisted of several combinations of 
charged track multiplicities and a minimum total de- 
posited energy as described in ref. [5] . An on-line fil- 
ter eliminated beam -gas interactions that were easily 
recognized by their oblique incidence in the chambers. 
In the data reduction the following cuts were applied 
in order to isolate events of the type e*e~ -* hadrons: 
more than ] .8 GeV seen in the energy detector; at 
least three charged tracks recognized; at least 10% of 



the energy seei: n\ !hc ener«y detector correlated with 
charged tracks. In a hand -scan, all events were elimi- 
nated which had drift chamber timing information in- 
consistent with the geometry of beam-beam interac- 
tions. Table 1 shows the breakdown of the events as 
they pass through the filtering procedure. 

The "visible cross section" o vis was obtained by di- 
viding the number of observed hadronic events by the 
time-integrated luminosity measured with the large- 
angle (a > 36°) Bhabha events in the same apparatus 
for each energy point. The luminosity was also mea- 
sured in a set of four counter telescopes for Bhabha 

m i seri le utidei 7 Burl, nicasiirvriu r;i asin eil til n 
±10%. 

Fig, 2 shows how o- vis depends on the centre-of- 
mass energy */s. The T is seen near 9.46 GeV above a 
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nearly constant continuum of 3.7 nb, and the T' reso- 
nance is seen for the first time to be formed in e + e~ 
him' il . ions, above a continuum of 2.7 nb. We note 
that the T' signal is also very clearly visible in the 
event sample defined by the off-line filter. 

The energy dependence of a vls was fitted around 
each resonance by a radiatively corrected gaussian 
resolution function (according to ref. [6] ) over a 
background proportional to 1/s. At the present time 
we are not able to calculate the exact amount of 
losses of hadronic events due to our filtering procedure. 
They are probably between 10% and 30% and are 
roughly independent of s. The visible cross section 
was normalized to 4.16 nb at 9.4 GeV and to 3.68 nb 
at 10.0 GeV to correspond to a value of R = o^/a^ 
of 4.2 derived from R(y/s = 5 GeV) = 4.7 [7] minus 
0.5 units for undetected heavy-lepton decays due to 
our event selection. R was assumed to be energy inde- 
pendent between 5 and 10 GeV. 

We foudn the resonances at masses of M(T) = 9.46 
± 0.01 GeV, M(T') = 10.02 ± 0.02 GeV; AM = 0.56 
+ 0.01 GeV where the errors are from the machine [8] . 
The mass difference is only 29 ± 10 MeV less than the 

362 



one between J/* and *', contrary to expectations 
based on universal potentials, "Coulomb + linear" [2] , 
for the charmed and the new quarks. 

The observed widths were found to be a(T) = (7.1 
± 0.8) MeV and ct(T') = (12 ± 4) MeV. These are con- 
sistent with the energy resolution of the storage ring 
calculated to be a(9.5) = (7.8 ± 0.8) MeV at the T and 
a(10.0) = (8.7 + 0.9) MeV at the T'. The machine val- 
ue was used in the following determination of the area 
under the T'. 

The areas under the normalized resonance curves 
were A(T) = 208 + 25 MeV nb and A(T') = 59 ± 15 
MeV nb, which turned into A Q (T) = 267 + 32 MeV 
nb and ^ 0 (T') = 74 ± 19 MeV nb after radiative cor- 
rections. We assume the T and T' are J p = 1 ~ objects, 
for which the ratio of electronic, hadronic, and total 
widths is 

r ee r had /r tot = (i4/6 ff Vo^rW 



r ee r had /r tot = (1 .04 ± 0.28) keV for the T, 
(0.32 ± 0.13) keV for the T\ 
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thus confirming the earlier measurement of the T 
[3,4] , whereas the T'-value is new. The errors contain 
a statistical contribution of +0.13 keV (T) and ±0.08 
keV (T'), and a common systematic contribution of 
±1 5%. The ratio 0.32/1 .04 is, therefore, known with a 
precision of ±28%. In the quarkonium picture [2] 
such values of T ee favour the assignment of charge 
1/3 to the new quark. Our small r ee (T') seems to ex- 
clude a charge of 2/3 [9] . 

This work would not have been possible without 
the successful operation of the DORIS storage ring, 
which the machine group was able to run far beyond 
its original specifications. We are very grateful to the 
old DESY— Heidelberg group, who built the experi- 
ment and let us use their software. We are indebted to 
all the service groups who supported the experiment, 
i.e. the computer centre, the synchrotron staff, and 
the vacuum group as well as our technicians. The non- 



DESY members of our collaboration want to thank 
the DESY directorate for their hospitality. 
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tag an energy scan at the Cornell Electron Storage Ring, with use of the Columbia 
rsity-Stony Brook Nal detector, an enhancement in a(e*e" — hadrons) is observed 
ter-of-mass energy -10.55 GeV. The mass and leptonic width of this state (T'") 
it that it is the 4 3 S, bound state of the b quark and its antiquark. After applying to 
ta a cut in a (pseudo) thrust variable, the natural width is measured to be r = 12.6 
«eV, indicating that the T'" is above the threshold for BB production. 



In the quarkonium model, 1 vector mesons are 
considered to be triplet S states of a quark-anti- 
quark system in a "Coulombic-plus-confining" 
potential, with the number of quasistable radial 
excited states increasing with the mass of the 
quark. In particular, for the b quark (M~ 5 GeV) 
the 1 3 S„ 2 3 S 1 , and 3 3 S, states (T, T', and T") 
have been observed as narrow enhancements in 
o(e*e~ ~ hadrons), 2 " 4 as well as in proton-nucleon 
scattering. 5 A 4 3 S l state should also exist, with 
an excitation energy of -1.15 GeV. The 4 3 S 1 
state is expected to be close to the threshold for 
SB production, 6 where B is a pseudoscalar bound 
system of b and u or d quarks. If the 4 3 S X state 
lies below the BB threshold, its natural width 
would be well below 1 whereas if it lies above the 
BB threshold, the opening up of decay channels 
would result in a natural width which increases 
rapidly withM(4 3 S 1 ) - 2M(B). 7 

We report here on the production of a new state 
in the T family, the T"', which we identify, from 
a measurement of its leptonic width T ee , with the 
4 3 S X bb state. In addition, we observe a total 
width r ohs (4 3 S 1 )~19 MeV; unfolding the contribu- 
tion (r~10.8 MeV) due to the Cornell Electron 
Storage Ring (CESR) beam-energy spread gives 
a natural width r~12.6 MeV. This suggests that 
this state is above the BB threshold. We also ob- 
tain the (pseudo) thrust distribution for this new 
state and compare it with the corresponding dis- 
tribution obtained for the continuum and for the 
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T(1 S S,). 

These results were obtained in a twenty-day 
run covering the energy range 10.46 to 10.60 
GeV, with an integrated luminosity of 1100 nb" 1 . 
We had seen preliminary evidence for the new 
state during a run covering 10.55 to 10.80 GeV 
with a total integrated luminosity of 400 nb' 1 . 
During the present run, we also collected data 
at the VS.CT) with 300 nb' 1 and at the 3 3 S 1 (T") 
with 150 nb' l . 

The principle of the Columbia University-Stony 
Brook layered Nal detector has been described 
in our previous Letter, 4 in which we reported the 
first measurements of the T, T', and T" at 
CESR. For the present run, the complete Nal 
array was available, and for half of the run, in 
three of the four quadrants, drift chambers be- 
tween the beam pipe and the Nal array were in 
operation. The Nal array consists of five radial 
layers, each subdivided into two polar halves 
and 32 azimuthal sectors (see Fig. 1). In con- 
trast to its earlier configuration, our detector 
now covers the polar angle range 45°< 9 < 135° 
and a solid angle of approximately two-thirds of 
4ir , with each of the 64 sectors covering ~ 1% of 
4ir. In the following, we consider the detector as 
being composed of eight octants, four with 90° 
< 9 < 135° (West) and four with 45° < 9 < 90° (East), 
each spanning Acp intervals of 90°. 

The operation of the detector was also described 
in Ref. 4. All Nal signals are integrated every 
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FIG. 1. A front view and a cut-away side view of the 
Nal array. An error bar shows the length of the Inter- 
action region. 



machine cycle (2.56 (is) but are digitized only if 
a trigger is present. Only a single total-energy 
trigger is used, requiring * 700 MeV to be de- 
posited in the outer three layers of the Nal array. 
Hadronic and large -angle Bhabha- scattering 
yields in the detector are monitored on line by 
counting on scalers events satisfying appropriate 
criteria. The hadronic criterion requires that 
the total energy deposited in the outer three Nal 
layers, £ NlI , be in the range 1.2 GeV<£ Na , <3.6 
GeV, that two or more octants in each half have 
s= 100 MeV deposited in the outer four layers, 
and that two such octants be collinear with the in- 
teraction point. The hadron monitor sensitivity 
is such that the T and T" signals are clearly visi- 
ble in a few hours' run (-15 nb" '); this monitor 
also provided an on-line indication of the T'". 
The Bhabha- scattering criterion requires that 
E HsLt > 5,4 GeV, and that two collinear octants 
each have * 100 MeV in the outer four layers. 
These on-line "Bhabhas" comprise approximate- 
ly 80% of those found later in off-line analysis 
and serve as an on-line consistency check of the 
beam luminosity measurement obtained from the 
luminosity counters (which detect small-angle 
Bhabha scatterings). Additional electronic cri- 
teria were used to monitor and veto poor beam 
conditions. Typically we write 150 events on 
tape per inverse nanobarn of integrated luminosi- 
ty, of which, at the T, about 15% are hadronic 
events and 10% are large -angle Bhabha scatter- 
ing events. The live time of our detection sys- 
tem is 99.0%. 

"e + e~- hadrons" events are recognized clearly 
in our detector. Photons from n° and t) decay 
are detected as electromagnetic showers. 
Charged particles which do not shower electro- 
magnetically nevertheless leave a clear signature 



e the five layers of Nal give five independent 
measurements of dE/dx. Recognition of "tracks" 
left in the Nal by minimum-ionizing particles is 
central to our hadronic -event -select ion algorithms. 
Events containing at least one "track" pointing 
towards the beam and some additional energy dep- 
osition are hadronic candidates. Additional cri- 
teria imposed at succeeding levels of analysis in- 
clude requirements that additional "tracks" or 
showers be present, and that energy be deposited 
in both the East and West halves of the detector. 

Several independent hadronic -event- select ion 
computer algorithms were developed. To guide 
us In this process, one or more physicists have 
examined over 95% of the hadronic-event candi- 
dates in the T'" energy scan. The various al- 
gorithms have efficiencies for continuum events 
of from 60 to 75% and background contaminations 
between 1 and 5%. The inefficiencies include loss 
of events due to detector solid angle. The back- 
ground estimates are obtained from single-beam 
runs, and from reconstructed vertex position for 
those events having drift -chamber information. 
While the numbers of events found by the various 
algorithms and the on-line hadron monitor differ, 
the determinations of masses, widths, and rela- 
tive cross sections of the resonances are in good 
agreement. 

The present run yielded 5000 hadronic events 
at the T, 450 at the T", and 3000 in the region 
around the T'", for a total 1550 nb" ' of integrat- 
ed luminosity. The data are shown in Fig. 2(a). 
They have been normalized with use of the meas- 
ured small -angle and large -angle Bhabha yields. 
Comparison of our observed cross sections with 
those measured at DORIS 2 and by CLEtf indicates 
that the product of acceptance by efficiency for 
our detector is approximately 73% for the contin- 
uum and 82% for the T. 

A peak in the cross section is visible at a mass 
of 10.55 GeV. As has been shown in the DORIS 
experiments, 8 the spatial distributions of the con- 
tinuum and Tf decay events are different. We 
choose here to test this difference using a simpli- 
fied thrust variable, T', defined as the maximum 
of £ I E N „ • h\ /£2 Nal over all possible % per- 
pendicular to the beam axis. The distributions 
of 7" ' for T and continuum events are given in 
Fig. 3. The difference between the two cases is 
quite evident and agrees with the conjecture that 
continuum events have a two-jet-like structure 
while resonance decays have a more spherical 
distribution. A cut at r'<0.85 has been made for 
all the data and the result is shown in Fig. 2(b). 
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FIG. 2. (a) The observed cross section for e+e~ 
— hadrona multiplied by * - (M/M 7 )* . M is the s*e 
invariant mass, (b) The same cross section after r 
moving events with 7" » 0.85. The lines are fitted tc 
the data Including machine energy spread and radial 
corrections. See text for e; 



The cut removes 52% of the continuum events but 
only 26% of resonance events. 

We determine the parameters of the 1'" by fit- 
ting the data sample with 7" < 0.85; the uncut data 
give similar results but with less statistical sig- 
nificance. A fit to a constant continuum plus a 
Gaussian with radiative corrections gives an ap- 
parent machine energy spread of V = I9± 4 MeV. 
We have also fitted the parameters of the T using 
our data from this running period, cut On T' 
<0.85. This gives a full width at half maximum 
(FWHM> machine energy spread at the T of 8.7 
± 0.7 MeV. Scaling this by the expected (E bM J 2 
dependence yields a FWHM at the T"' of r =10.8 
± 0.9 MeV. This is inconsistent with the observed 
result by 2 standard deviations. We therefore as- 
sume a Breit-Wigner, rather than Gaussian, res- 
onance shape for the enhancement, fold in the 
machine energy spread and radiative corrections, 
and fit the T'" data with the resulting curve. The 
mass values are calculated from the CESR ener- 
gy calibration, which gives a mass for the 1 0.3% 
below the DORIS values. 2 " " The mass difference 
isAf(T'")-Af(T) = lIH±2 MeV with systematic 
uncertainty of 5 MeV. The ratio of leptonic widths 
calculated from the fitted areas is r„(T"')/ 
r s „(T) =0.25*0.07. Both the mass difference and 
the ratio of leptonic widths are in excellent agree- 




FIG. 3. Solid Kr.v, |;seu<i'>Llii-usl (see text) distrit 
tion for events in the T region; dashed line, dlstril 
tion for continuum events. Data points are for ever 
from the T'" region, showing contributions from bi 
distributions. 



ment with many phenomenological calculations 
for the 4 3 S, state oE 66. 1 ' s,s> Therefore, we con- 
clude that the enhancement observed at M= 10.547 
GeV is most likely that state. 

The natural width of the enhancement is also 
of great interest. Our fit gives a natural width 
r =12. 6± 6.0 MeV. If we constrain the natural 
width to be much smaller than the machine ener- 
gy spread, x = increased by 8.3, from 40.3 for 
thirty degrees of freedom to 48.6 for 29 degrees 
of freedom. Thus, our value for the natural 
width is inconsistent with the expected width of 
less than 1 MeV for a resonance below BB thresh- 
old. A similar result has been obtained by the 
CLEO collaboration at CESR." This implies that 
T'" is above threshold and that the mass of the 
B is less than 5.275 GeV. It also implies a pro- 
duction rate for B mesons which is greatly en- 
hanced above the level in the neighboring contin- 
uum. If this is confirmed, the study of the T'" 
events should contribute enormously toward our 
understanding of the B meson. 
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The upsilon states 1 are interpreted as q-q res- Storage Ring) and the observation that the decay 

onances of a new quark, the b quark. The first products from the T(4S) include high-momentum 

three resonances are narrow, 2,3 implying bound leptons 5 imply that the T(4S) decays strongly 

b flavor and a suppressed strong decay. The into EB meson pairs, which then decay weakly. 



h of the T(4S) resonance discovered Until now, however, the 6-flavored mesons them- 

storage ring CESR 4 (Cornell Electron selves had not been found. Here we report that 
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discovery. 

The b quark has been shown to decay predomi- 
nantly to the c quark. 6 Thus the principal decay 
mode of the B meson will be to a charmed meson 
plus pions. Since the high multiplicity inT(4S) 
decay 7 leads to large combinatorial background, 
we have restricted our search to low- multiplicity 
decay modes, D° or D* 1 plus one or two charged 

The data sample used is 40.7 pb" 1 of T(4S) data 
and 19.6 pb" 1 of continuum data taken with the 
CLEO detector at CESR. The T(4S) cross section 
is a 1.0-nb enhancement above a 2.5-nb continuum 
contribution. The detector has been described in 
detail elsewhere. 8 In this work we have used the 
cylindrical drift chamber inside a 1.0- T solenoid 
magnet to determine momenta of charged parti- 
cles. In addition we have used the dE/dx- meas- 
uring wire proportional chambers and the time- 
of-f light scintillation counters located outside the 
solenoid magnet to identify charged kaons over a 
momentum range from 0.45 to 1.0 GeV/c. 

The two-body decay modes, D°-K~ir+ and its 
charge conjugate, were used to find D° mesons. 
Identified kaons were paired with each oppositely 
charged particle in the event (assumed to be a 
pion). The combination was kept only if its mo- 
mentum was below 2.6 GeV/c, since D 0, s from B 
decay cannot exceed this momentum. The result- 
ing K^u' mass distribution is shown in Fig. 1(a). 
Mass combinations within ± 40 MeV of the D" 
mass were kept as D° candidates. 

We looked for charged D* mesons through the 
cascade D*+~DV, D°~K~ir* and its charge 
conjugate. We did not require that the charged 
kaon be identified as such. Rather we first 
formed mass combinations of all pairs of oppo- 
sitely charged particles in an event, assuming 
that each particle in turn is a kaon. We then 
added an additional particle (assumed to be a 
pion) of charge opposite to that of the assumed 
kaon. We kept as D* candidates the combina- 
tions for which the [KiriT,Kir] mass difference 
was within ± 3.0 MeV of the [D* i ,D°] mass dif- 
ference of 145.4 MeV, 9 and Kit masses within 
± 80 MeV of the D° mass. We further required 
that the D* candidate have momentum below 2.6 
GeV/c, eliminating the high-momentum D* con- 
tribution from the continuum. With these re- 
quirements the D* 1 signal is hidden under con- 
siderable background. By demanding a more re- 
strictive set of conditions [see Fig. 1(b)], we 
demonstrate that the T(4S) decays contain a D* 1 
signal. Because these latter restrictions lower 
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the D** detection efficiency they were not used 
in the search for B mesons. 

Each event containing a D° or D** candidate 
was fitted to the following hypotheses 10 (or their 
charge conjugates): 



B°-D**i!-, (3) 

B -~D**T!--n-. (A) 

We considered only these charge combinations, 
since they preserve the quark decay scheme 
b-c~s. In making the fit, we constrained the 
B-meson energy to the beam energy and con- 
strained the D° or D** decay products to the 
known D°, D** masses, respectively. This fit- 
ting procedure measures the B mass relative to 
the CESR beam energy, which is scaled to agree 
with the VEPP4 measurement of the T (IS) mass. 11 
Since the threshold for BB production is known 
to lie between the T(3S) and T(4S) resonances, 
we considered B-meson mass combinations be- 
tween half the T(3S) and T(4S) resonance masses 
(i.e., 5180 and 5290 MeV). Candidate fits were 
required to have a x 2 value less than 14. If an 
event had two acceptable fits in this mass inter- 
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val we took the hypothesis with the Lower % 2 . 
Each successful fit was examined visually to 
rejects candidates involving incorrectly fitted 
drift-chamber tracks (a 15% rejection). 

The B masses for all successful fits are shown 
in Fig. 2. The 18 events in the peak near 5275 
MeV are divided 2, 5, 5, and 6 for reactions 
(l)-(4), respectively. The width of the mass 
peak is consistent with the resolution expected 
from Monte Carlo studies. We have estimated 
the background under the mass peak in several 
ways. (1) We changed our selection criteria to 
accept K H ± mass combinations that differed 
from the D" mass by ± 200 MeV. The spectrum 
of reconstructed "B-meson" masses for this 
"sideband" search is shown in Fig. 3(a). (2) We 
considered wrong charge combinations, which 
corresponded to doubly charged B's, or corre- 
sponded to decay sequences other than 6~c— s. 
The mass spectrum for wrong charge combina- 
tions is shown in Fig. 3(b). Both distributions in 
Fig. 3 have been normalized so that the vertical 
scales are directly comparable with Fig. 2. (3) 
We performed Monte Carlo studies of background 
from BB events and from continuum events, to 
determine how the background in Fig. 2 should be 
extrapolated from lower masses to the peak re- 
gion. (4) We searched 19.6 pb" 1 of data accumu- 
lated just below the T(4S) for apparent B's, find- 
ing two in the region of the mass peak. These 
studies lead to estimates of the background under 
the peak at 5275 MeV which lie between 4 and 7 
events. 




If aB decay contains a low-energy particle that 
escapes detection, the remaining particles from 
that B may still be consistent with the beam- en- 
ergy constraint and give an acceptable fit. We 
frequently cannot distinguish reactions (1) and 
(2) from similar reactions with the D" replaced 
by D*°, where D*"-D°ir° or D°y. Similarly, the 
decay B°-D* + 7r", D**-D°ir* (-n* not detected), 
can masquerade as B" -~D°ii~ , causing us to as- 
sign an incorrect charge to the B . Monte Carlo 
studies show that the reconstructed mass is shift- 
ed down a few megaelectronvolts from the true 
B mass , and the mass resolution is worsened 
slightly. The problem of missed low-energy 
particles is not important for reactions (3) and 
(4), and therefore we use only these to determine 
the B mass. 

We find a mass of 5274.2± 1.9± 2.0 MeV for the 
neutral B , and 5270.8± 2.3± 2.0 MeV for the 
charged B , where the first error is statistical 
and the second error systematic. The [5°,B~] 
mass difference is 3.4± 3.0± 2.0 MeV, consistent 
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with the theoretical prediction 12 of 4.4 MeV. The 
average of charged and neutral B masses is 
5272. 3 ± 1.5 ± 2.0 MeV. This corresponds to a 
mass difference AM of 32.4± 3.0± 4.0 MeV be- 
tween the mass of the T(4S) and twice the B- 
meson mass. If the [B*,B] mass difference is 
~ 50 MeV as expected theoretically, 12 the T(4S) 
must decay exclusively to BB, with no contribu- 
tion from B*B. Previous experimental informa- 
tion on AM comes from the fact that Schamberger 
etal. do not observe monochromatic photons from 
B*~yB decay. 13 Their experiment sets an upper 
limit of 50 MeV on AM . Theoretical calculations 
of AM using the width and the height of the T (4S) 
fall either above 12 or below 14 our result. Using 
our measured value for AM and the theoretical 
value of 4.4 MeV for the [§°,B~] mass difference, 
we obtain the branching fractions B(T(4S) ^B*B~) 
= 0.60±0.02 andB(T(4S)-B°B°) = 0.40±0.02. We 
estimate branching ratios of 4.2± 4.2%, 13± 9%, 
2.6±1.9%, and 4.8±3.0%for reactions (l)-(4), 
respectively. 15 - 16 

In conclusion, we have explicitly demonstrated 
the existence of the B meson through its decay 
into exclusive final states and have measured its 
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is penguins, were originally introduced 
f weak decays to explain the A/ = J r 
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est signatures for penguin diagrams is 
ess 6 — > s-y (Fig. 1). There are many 
calculations of the rate for this process, which depends 
on the as yet unknown mass of the top quark. After in- 
cluding substantial QCD corrections, the branching ratio 

Other standard model contributions have been consid- 
ered, and found to be at least an order of magnitude 
smaller than the penguin contribution [5], Observation 

for nonstandard-model contributions. In the recent lit- 
erature possible contributions to b — > sj from supersym- 
metry, a fourth generation, and a charged Higgs boson 
have been discussed in some detail [6] . 

The fraction of b — » s-y decays that hadronize to 
any exclusive final state is much less reliably predicted 
than the inclusive rate. Estimates for the fraction of 
B -> if* (892)7 range from 5% to 40% [7]. In t 
ter, we report observation of tto ' ~ 

in both B° -> K'°f 



ing | cos 6\ < 0.7, not matched to charged tracks, and 
with shower shapes consistent with single photons. Pho- 
ton candidates are rejected if they form 7r°'s (rj's) when 
combined with another photon of energy greater than 30 
(200) MeV. 

There are two main sources of high energy photons 

fragmentation of non-6b quarks (qq). Most continuum 

tinguish them from the more spherical BB events with 
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The data sample used in this study was collected with 
the CLEO-II detector [9] at the Cornell Electron Storage 
Ring (CESR). It consists of 1377 pb" 1 of integrated lu- 
minosity on the T(4S) resonance (1.39 x 10 6 BB events) 
and 633 pb^ 1 at a center-of-mass energy 55 MeV below 
the resonance. Charged particles are tracked using three 
nested cylindrical wire chambers operated in a 1.5 T mag- 
specific ionization (dE/dx), which is used for particle 
identification. The tracking chambers are followed by 
time-of-flight (TOF) counters, which provide additional 
particle identification information. Beyond these coun- 
ters but still inside the superconducting magnet 



chan 



5. Outside the co 



dfor 
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10 Csl crys- 
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The dominant experimental problem i 
B-* K*-y is the large background from con 
BB) processes. We suppressed this backg 
series of cuts determined from Monte Carlo studies. For 
B° -, K' a 1 , we selected events with at least 3 charged 
tracks and a visible energy of at least 30% of the center- 
clusters with energy £ 7 satisfying 2.1 < £? 7 < 2.9 GeV, 
with polar angles 6 (relative to the beam axis) satisfy- 




grounds by applyinj 
normalized second Fox- Wolfram moment [10], and Sj_, a 
measure of the momentum transverse to the photon di- 
rection [11]. We require R 2 < 0.5 and 0.25 < S x < 0.60 
(the upper restriction on S± provides rejection of ISR). 
To further suppress the ISR background we use variables 
evaluated in the rest frame of the e+e~ following the ra- 
diation of the high energy photon (the primed frame). In 
frame we require R' 2 < 0.3, where R' 2 is evaluated 



ie phot, 



> 0.5, v 



is the 



angle between the photon and the thrust 
of the event. 

We look for K*° candidates in the decay mode K*° — » 
K + n~. Each charged track must pass standard track 
quality cuts, and must have a value of dE/dx and/or 
TOF which is within 2.5 standard deviations (or) of that 
expected for the mass hypothesis. Particles lacking both 
TOF and dE/dx information are considered to be pions, 
but not kaons. A K + tt~ pair must have an invariant 
mass M K * satisfying 821 < M Kl < 971 MeV, and a de- 
cay helicity angle 9 Kir satisfying \cos6 K ^\ < 0.8, since 
K"s from B -» K'j decay with a sin 2 8 Kn distribution, 



We ci 



asfW 



high energy photon and K* candi- 



es for B° - 



iving rr. 



all particle assignments, we imposed two further cuts: 
(1) the angle 8 t hr between the high energy photon direc- 
tion and the thrust axis of the particles not from the B 
candidate, |cos0 t hr| < 0-7 (expected to be flat for sig- 
nal, peaked at 1.0 for continuum background); (2) the 
production polar angle of the B, |cos#b| < 0.85 (ex- 
pected to be sin 2 6 B for signal, flat for background) . Fi- 

close'to the beam energy, \AE\ < 90 MeV (2.2cr), where 
AiS = iSbeam - EfCf For candidates passing this cut, we 
scaled the photon energy to obtain AE = 0, and com- 
puted M K -t- The Mk--, resolution of 2.8 MeV rms is 

are 8 events in tht signal rt 
5.286 GeV. 

The background is still 
even after the continuum s 
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by an appropriate factor. For B° — K' B j the sideband 
was chosen to be |A£| < 280 MeV and Mr--, > 5.2 GeV, 
excludiiiE, A£| < 100 MeV and ; V/ K ., > 5.27-! GeV (the 
signal region plus a narrow boundary in |A£]). The rel- 
ative population of tin- sideband and signal regions de- 
pends on the momentum distributions of the photon and 

two charged pari cs p the K"-y candidate, and 

cm their transverse momentum distributions relative to a 
common axis. Using Monte Carlo tuned to match the off- 
resonance data we determined the population ratio to be 
■IT, .1 : 1 with an error of ± 8%. For the actual background 
determination, we counted events ii: i in- sideband iejdo:is 
of the on- and off- resonance daia samples, and the signal 
region of the i ifl i i n I , ,| , ,1, I i , i, i ,, 

41 events by a factor of 37.6 [12] to obtain a background 
estimate of 1.1 ± 0.2. The binomial probability [13] that 
8 + 41 events in signal plus sideband regions would dis- 
i riinii r themselves such that 8 or more were in the signal 
region. : Liven that the intrinsic relative populations are 
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the beam axis, a good x* '«'' 'he vertex lii , and a ir + 7r~ 
mass within 10 MeV (2rr) of the K% mass. The ir a 's are 

v.-.llim I." M-\" .-1.7VT) ut ii- -" mass. The photons are 

seSee-.ed from showers in [lie calorimeter that are not 
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(50) MeV in the barrel (end-cap) regions. Other cuts 
;i4; are similar to those described for B° — K*°y. The 
K'~t mass distributions for the two modes are shown in 
Fig. 2, and the numbers of signal events ami estimated 
backgrounds are given in Table I. The combined proba- 
bility of both K— results being fluctuations is 7.0 X ID - ". 
We obtain additional evidence that the signal evenl s 
are not all continuum background by cxaminine -lie dis- 
tributions inside the cuts of the variables M K --,, AE, 
costfjj, CXM0K*, Mkm, «2, and cos0 thr . We do this with 
a likelihood ratio test ]15|, which reduces the information 
contained in several variaiiles Io a sin-le number. In Fig, 
3 we show the distribution in log likelihood ratio (In C) for 
two groups of 10 000 simulated experiments, one draw- 
ing 8 events from a sample of Monte Carlo B" — t K'"j 
events, the other drawing from a sample of Monte Colo 
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its. Only 0.11% of the 8-event contin- 
uum samples have values of In £ as large as that of the 
8 B° -. K'° 1 candidate events, while about half of the 
signal samples do. Allowing for systematic and statis- 
tical errors, the probability of observing a value of ln£ 

than 1%. Similar studies for B~ — > K*~~f support the 
interpretation of a K*~ —> K%ir~ signal, and are not 
inconsistent with a K— -> K~tt° signal. 

We have assessed sources of background to B -► K'-y 
from other B decays. First, using a fast Monte Carlo 
that did not include a full detector simulation, we con- 
sidered b — » c, 6 — ► u, and b — » sg decays, with particu- 
lar attention to the £>*° 7 , pir 0 , K*K°, and K* p~ chan- 
nels, which we anticipated might be troublesome. These 
sources accounted for < 0.11, < 0.06, and < 0.02 events 
as background to K~ir + j, K-^-y, and K%ir~~f, respec- 
tively. Then using techniques largely based on data, we 
studied possible sources of false 2-3 GeV photons such 
as random overlaps of uncorrelated photons, merging of 
photons from 7r°'s, clusters caused by K a L 's, and clus- 
ters caused by antineutrons. These sources accounted 
for < 0.25, < 0.06, and < 0.02 events as background 
to K-n + f, K-Tr°j, and K^tv~j, respectively. A final 
contribution, from feeddown into B — » K*y from other 
6 — » s 7 modes, is estimated using the theoretical predic- 
tion of an inclusive rate of 4 x 10" 4 , and a model for the 
hadronization. We find backgrounds of 0.4 and 0.1 events 
in K-tt+'y and K-ir°j, respectively. The feeddown into 
the KgTT~j mode is negligible. Approximately half of 
the BB backgrounds are included in the background es- 
timated_from the sidebands. The residual backgrounds 
from BB, not included in the sideband subtraction, are 
listed in Table I [16]. 

Table I summarizes our results. The net yield of B° -> 
K'°j events is 6.6 ± 2.8. The efficiency for B° — K*°~f 
decays, including K" branching ratio, is_(11.9 ± 1.8)%. 
The data sample contains 1.39 x 10 6 BB decays, which 
we assume to be half charged, half neutral. From this 
we obtain a branching ratio for B° -> K*°j of (4.0 ± 
1.7 ± 0.8) xlO- 5 , where the first error is statistical and 
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an overall efficiency for the B — > K* 7 dec; 

From this we obtain a branching ratio for B~ -» K*~j 

of (5.7 ± 3.1 ± 1.1) xl0~ 5 . 

In conclusion, we have obtained compelling evidence 
for the existence of the decay B° -> K*°y, and support- 
ing evidence for the existence of the closely related decay 
B~ -* K—f. If one makes the reasonable assumption 
that the branching ratios for these two decays are equal, 

is obtained. This is entirely consistent with the theoret- 
ical predictions from the penguin diagram which are in 
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From Neutral Currents to Weak Vector Bosons 



The unification of weak and electromagnetic interactions, 1973-1987. 

Fermi's theory of weak interactions survived nearly unaltered over the years. Its basic 
structure was slightly modified by the addition of Gamow-Teller terms and finally by the 
determination of the V-A form, but its essence as a four fermion interaction remained. 
Fermi's original insight was based on the analogy with electromagnetism; from the start 
it was clear that there might be vector particles transmitting the weak force the way the 
photon transmits the electromagnetic force. Since the weak interaction was of short range, 
the vector particle would have to be heavy, and since beta decay changed nuclear charge, 
the particle would have to carry charge. The weak (or W) boson was the object of many 
searches. No evidence of the W boson was found in the mass region up to 20 GeV. 

The V-A theory, which was equivalent to a theory with a very heavy W, was a satisfac- 
tory description of all weak interaction data. Nevertheless, it was clear that the theory was 
not complete. As described in Chapter 6, it predicted cross sections at very high energies 
that violated unitarity, the basic principle that says that the probability for an individual pro- 
cess to occur must be less than or equal to unity. A consequence of unitarity is that the total 
cross section for a process with angular momentum J can never exceed 4jt(2J + l)/p^ m . 
However, we have seen that neutrino cross sections grow linearly with increasing center- 
of-mass energy. When the energy exceeds about 300 GeV, there would be a contradiction. 

It might be hoped that the theory could be calculated more completely, to a higher order 
in the Fermi coupling constant. In a complete theory, these corrections could bring the pre- 
dictions back into the allowed range. Unfortunately, the Fermi theory cannot be calculated 
to higher order because the results are infinite. Infinities arise in calculating quantum elec- 
trodynamics (QED) to higher order, as well. In QED, it is possible to absorb these infinities 
so that none appears in the physical results. This is impossible in the Fermi theory. Writ- 
ing the Fermi theory in terms of the W bosons enhances the similarity with QED, but the 
infinities remain. 

The first step in the solution to this problem came from C. N. Yang and R. Mills, who in 
1954 developed a theory of massless interacting vector particles. This theory could accom- 
modate particles like the photon, W + , and W~ that would interact with one another, but it 
required them to be massless. The infinities in the model could be reabsorbed (the model 

357 
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was "renormalizable"). An important advance was made by Peter Higgs, who in 1964 
showed how a theory initially containing a massless photon and two scalar particles could 
turn into a theory with a massive vector particle and one scalar. This "Higgs mechanism" 
was a key ingredient in the final model. 

The Standard Model of electroweak interactions, developed largely by Glashow, 
Weinberg, and Salam begins with massless Yang-Mills particles. These are denoted 
W + , W~ , W°, and B (not to be confused with the B meson of the previous chapter, which 
plays no role here). The W's form a triplet of a new symmetry, "weak isospin," while the 
B is an isosinglet. The Higgs mechanism is invoked to give mass to the W bosons. At 
the same time, the two neutral particles, W° and B mix to produce two physical particles, 
the photon (represented by the field A) and the Z. The photon, of course, is massless. The 
Z acquires a mass comparable to that of the W. 

The Fermi theory is equivalent to the exchange of only charged weak bosons. This allows 
for processes like v M e~ — >■ \iTv e , which may be viewed as emission of a W + by the initial 
neutrino, which turns into a muon and its absorption by the electron, which turns into 
an electron-neutrino. When the W is emitted or absorbed, the charges of the interacting 
particles are changed. The currents to which the W attaches, for example ey^il — ys)v e , 
are called charged currents. The process v^e~ — >■ v^e~ cannot proceed in the Fermi theory 
because the charged current can change v^ only to [i~ , not to e~ , as was shown by the two- 
neutrino experiment discussed in Chapter 7. The Z boson adds new interactions, ones with 
neutral currents. The v^ can emit a Z which is absorbed by the electron, thus permitting the 
process u^e" — >■ v M e~. No charge is transferred. The existence of weak neutral currents is 
a dramatic prediction of the model. 

In fact, neutral-current processes had been searched for in decays like K + -> 7t + e~e + 
and K Q L — * ij. + h~ (where the e + e~ or /^ + /x~ would be viewed as coming from a virtual 
Z) and found to be very rare or nonexistent. These searches had been limited invariably 
to strangeness-changing neutral currents, for example the current that transformed a K + 
into a jt + . The reason for this limitation was simple. In most instances where there is no 
change of strangeness, if a Z can be exchanged, so can a photon. Thus the effect of the 
Z, and hence of the neutral weak current, was always masked by a much larger electro- 
magnetic effect. One way to avoid this was to look for scattering initiated by a neutrino 
that emitted a Z that subsequently interacted with a nuclear target. This process could not 
occur electromagnetically since the neutrino does not couple to photons. The signature of 
such a process was the absence of a charged lepton in the final state. 

Although neutral currents were predicted in the model of Glashow, Weinberg, and 
Salam, the intensity of the search for them increased dramatically in the early 1970s when, 
through the work of G. 't Hooft and others, the theory was shown to be renormalizable. 
Weinberg and Salam had conjectured that the theory was renormalizable, but there was no 
proof initially. 

The discovery of neutral-weak-current interactions was made in mid 1973 by 
A. Lagarrigue, P. Musset, D. H. Perkins, A. Rousset, and co-workers using the Gargamelle 
bubble chamber at CERN (Ref. 12.1). The experiment used separate neutrino and 
antineutrino beams. The beams were overwhelmingly muon-neutrinos, so the task was 
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to demonstrate the occurrence of events without a final-state muon. Muons could be 
distinguished from hadrons in the bubble chamber because it was filled with a rather dense 
material, freon, in which most of the produced hadrons would either interact or range 
out. The muons, then, were signaled by the particles exiting from the chamber without 
undergoing a hadronic interaction. 

The background with the greatest potential to obscure the results was due to neutrino 
interactions occurring in the shielding before the bubble chamber. Neutrons produced in 
these interactions could enter the bubble chamber without leaving a track and cause an 
event from which, of course, no muon would emerge. The Gargamelle team was able to 
control this background by studying a related class of events. Some ordinary charged- 
current events occurring within the bubble chamber yielded neutrons that subsequently had 
hadronic collisions inside the bubble chamber. These events were quite analogous to the 
background events in which the initial neutrino interaction took place in the shielding. By 
studying the events in which the neutron's source was apparent, it was possible to place 
limits on the neutron background arising outside the chamber. In addition, the neutral- 
current events had another characteristic that indicated they were due to neutrinos. They 
were evenly distributed along the length of the bubble chamber. If they had come from 
neutrons there would have been more of them at the front and fewer at the back as a 
consequence of the depletion of the neutrons traveling through the freon. The neutrinos 
have such a small cross section that there is no measurable attenuation. 

Not only did the experiment find convincing evidence for the neutral-current events, 
it measured the ratio of neutral-current to charged-current events both for neutrinos and 
antineutrinos. This was especially important because it provided a means of measuring the 
value of the neutral weak charge to which the Z boson coupled. 

The electroweak theory contains three fundamental parameters aside from the masses 
of the particles and the mixing angles in the Kobayashi-Maskawa matrix. Once these are 
determined, all purely electroweak processes can be predicted. To determine the three 
parameters, it is necessary to measure three fundamental quantities. There is, however, a 
great deal of freedom in choosing these experimental quantities. It is natural to take two 
of them to be a em sa 1/137 and Gf ^ 1.166 ■ 10~ 5 GeV -2 since these are quite well 
measured. The third quantity must involve some new feature introduced by the electroweak 
model. The strength of the neutral weak currents is such a quantity. The result is often 
expressed in terms of the weak mixing angle 0\v that indicates the degree of mixing of the 
W° and B bosons that generates the photon and Z: 

A = sm6 w W Q + cos9 w B; W° = sm6 w A + cos(9 w Z; (12.1) 

Z = cos 8 W W° -sin6 w B; B = cos6 w A - sm6 w Z. (12.2) 

The photon couples to particles according to their charges. We can represent the coupling 
to a fermion / by 

Jy^eQfA^ (12.3) 
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Table 12.1. The weak ini leptons in the Standard 

..•■:■ 

e L e R v L u L u R d L d R 

2-1-1 0 2/3 2/3 -1/3 -1/3 

T 3 -1/2 0 1/2 1/2 0 -1/2 0 

\Y -1/2 -1 -1/2 1/6 2/3 1/6 -1/3 



or, in shorthand, eQA, where Q measures the charge of a particle in units of the proton 
charge, e, and A is the electromagnetic vector potential. 

The absorption of a W + boson changes an electron into a neutrino. This action can be 
represented by the isospin operator T + if the neutrino and electron form a doublet with the 
neutrino being the 73 — 1/2 component. Of course, we already know that it is only the left- 
handed component of the electron that participates, so we assign zero weak isospin to the 
right-handed part of the electron. The quarks are treated analogously, with the absorption 
of a W + changing a left-handed d into a left-handed u. 

The B boson couples to fermions according to another new quantum number, the "weak 
hypercharge," Y. These new quantum numbers satisfy an analog of the Gell-Mann- 
Nishijima relation Q — Tt, + Y/2 as shown in Table 12.1. 

After the mixing of the B and W° that produces the photon and the Z, the coupling of 
the photon to fermions is given by eQ and that of the Z by 



where 73 has an implicit ( 1 — y$ ) /2 included to project out the left-hand part of the fermion. 
This is explained in greater detail below. Because the Z couples differently to left-handed 
and right-handed fermions, its interactions are parity violating. By comparing the couplings 
of the Z to that of the W, it is possible to derive a relation for the ratio of neutral-current 
events to charged-current events in deep inelastic neutrino scattering, NC/CC, using the 
parton model discussed in Chapter 8. Although the parton model is expected to work best 
at very high energies, the early Gargamelle results on charged currents showed that the 
model worked well even at the low energies available to Gargamelle using the CERN 
Proton Synchrotron. If the scattering of the neutrinos from antiquarks is ignored (a 10-20% 
correction), the predictions are 
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#v = I -^ I = 2 ~ sin 9w + "F sin 9w ~ 



In these relations, i 



m 2 z =m^/cos 2 e w , (12.7) 

a prediction of the simplest version of the Standard Model of electroweak interactions as 
discussed below. The Gargamelle results indicated that sin 2 6w was in the range 0.3 to 0.4. 

These results were followed by confirmation from other laboratories. The neutral-current 
events were not rare. They were easy to find. The problem was to demonstrate that they 
were not due to any of the various backgrounds. The Harvard-Penn-Wisconsin (HPW) 
experiment at Fermilab did verify the result, but only after some considerable difficulty in 
determining their efficiency for identifying muons (Ref. 12.2). The HPW experiment was 
a counter experiment. The target and detector were combined into a segmented unit. This 
was followed by a muon spectrometer. A diagram of the apparatus and the appearance of 
an event in the detector are shown in Figure 12.1. Inevitably there was the problem of deter- 
mining how many muons failed, for geometrical reasons, to enter the muon spectrometer. 

Another Fermilab experiment, a Caltech-Fermilab collaboration, also confirmed the 
existence of neutral currents (Ref. 12.3). A good measurement of sin 2 0w, however, had 
to await the results of the CERN experiments, carried out by the CDHS, CHARM, and 
BEBC collaborations mentioned in Chapter 8. The CERN experiments used a beam from 
the Super Proton Synchrotron (SPS). The values obtained were about 0.30 for R v and 0.38 
for R^f. Later analyses of the neutral-current data found a value sin 9w — 0.23. 

The existence of the neutral currents was important circumstantial evidence for the elec- 
troweak model. The neutral-current to charged-current ratios lay close to the curve required 
by the model. Very impressive evidence came from a different kind of neutral-current 
experiment performed at SLAC. This experiment measured the interference between an 
electromagnetic amplitude and one due to neutral weak currents. 

The experiment of Prescott and co-workers (Ref. 12.4) measured the scattering of lon- 
gitudinally polarized electrons from a deuterium target. A dependence of the cross section 
on the value of cr e ■ p e , where cr e is the electron's spin, is necessarily a parity violation 
since this is a pseudoscalar quantity. The experiment actually measured the asymmetry 

A= aR ~ aL . (12.8) 

OR+0 L 

where the subscript on the cross section indicates a right-handed or left-handed electron 
incident. 

The right-handed and left-handed electron beams were produced by a source using a 
laser shining on a GaAs crystal. A Pockels cell allowed linearly polarized laser light to be 
changed into circularly polarized light, with the polarization changed pulse to pulse in a 
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Figure 12.1. Diagram (a) of the HPW neutrino detector used at Fermilab (Ref. 12.2). There 
were eight spark chambers (SC) and sixteen liquid scintillator segments. The muon spectrometer 
contained four magnetized iron toroids. Additi counters are labeled A, B, C, D. An 

event is seen in the spark chambers and the same event is shown enlarged in (b). A muon track is 
visible in the muon spectrometer so this is a charged current event. The energy deposition for the 
event is displayed in (c). 



random way, which was recorded. The polarized photons ejected polarized electrons from 
the crystal, with an average polarization of 37%. 

On the basis of very general considerations, it was possible to see that the weak- 
electromagnetic interference effect should give A a value of order GpQ 2 /a where Q 2 
is the momentum transferred squared of the electron (and is not to be confused with 
the charge operator!). A more complete calculation shows the effect ought to be about 
one-tenth this size, or near 10~ 4 for Q 2 of about 1 GeV 2 . In order that such an effect not 
be masked by statistical fluctuations, about 10 10 events are needed. This was achieved by 
integrating outputs of phototubes rather than counting individual events. 

The scattered electrons were collected in a magnetic spectrometer like that used in the 
pioneering deep inelastic scattering experiments earned out 10 years before. Measurements 
were made for several beam energies. Because the beam was bent through an angle of 24.5° 
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before scattering, the polarized electrons precessed. This provided an additional check of 
the measurements. 

The asymmetry can be predicted within the standard electroweak model. The result is a 
function of y = (E — E')/E, the fraction of the incident electron's energy that is lost: 



-GfQ 2 9 

2V2ita 10 



|_ l + Cl — ^) 2 J J 



The result of the experiment, A/Q 2 — (—9.5 ± 1.6) x 10 GeV , was in good 
agreement with the Standard Model for a value sin - d\y — 0.20 ± 0.03. 

The measurement of the weak mixing angle in the neutral-current experiments made it 
possible to predict the masses of the W and Z. Masses arise in the Standard Model from the 
Higgs mechanism, which is due to hypothetical scalar particles, known as Higgs particles. 
The field corresponding to a neutral Higgs particle obtains a vacuum expectation value 
that is non-zero because this minimizes the energy of the vacuum. The various massless 
particles in the theory obtain masses by interacting with this ubiquitous non-zero field. The 
coupling of the vector (gauge) particles is governed by the analog of the usual minimal 
coupling of electrodynamics: 

D ll = d ll -ieQA li . (12.10) 

In the conventional model, the Higgs particle is part of a complex isodoublet. This is 
analogous to the kaon multiplet. There are four states, two charged and two neutral. We 
can represent this as a two component vector 



U°) 



and its complex conjugate. In the vacuum, the field 0° is non-zero: < 0° >= v/-Jl. The 
analog of the minimal coupling is 

D, x = a M - igT ■ W„ - ig'(Y/2)B l£ (12.12) 

where the three components of T are the generators of the weak isospin and where g and 
g' are two coupling constants, one for 517(2) and one for U(l). Rewritten in terms of the 
physical particles, this is 

Df, = d tl -ieQA ll -ig(T + W+ + T-W-)/V2-ig(T 3 -sm 2 9 w Q)Z l +/cos6 w . (12.13) 

The relations between e, g, g', and 8\y are 

tan% = L t l/ g 2 + l/g >2 = l/e 2 (12 14) 
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A comparison with the usual V-A theory shows that 

Gf = g 2 
V2 8m 2 / 

This determines the W mass: 



\/l sin 2 9wGp 

In fact, a more precise result is obtained by using the electromagnetic coupling measured 
not at zero momentum transfer but rather at a momentum squared equal to m 2 ^, afm 2 ^) «» 
1/129, a value that takes into account vacuum polarization corrections. Inserting the vac- 
uum expectation value of the Higgs field we find mass terms from 

(D IJL cpyr A 



i \g 2 v 2 , 



This gives for the Z mass 

m z =m 2 v /cos 2 0 w (12.18) 

and with sin 2 6 W = 0.23, m w = 80 GeV, m z = 91 GeV. 

With a promising theory and a good measurement of sin 2 0w, the search for the W and 
Z now took a different character. The masses could be predicted from the results of the 
neutral-current measurements of sin 2 9w and lay outside the range of existing machines. 
Following a proposal by D. Cline, C. Rubbia, and P. Mclntyre, a major effort at CERN, led 
by C. Rubbia and S. van der Meer, transformed the SPS into a colliding beam machine, 
the SppS. The regular proton beam was used to create antiprotons, which were captured 
and stored. The antiprotons then re-entered the SPS, but moving in the opposite direction. 
A particularly difficult problem was to compress the beam of antiprotons so that it would 
be dense enough to cause many collisions when the protons moving the other way passed 
through it. 

If a u quark from a proton and a d quark from an antiproton collided, a W + could be 
created if the energy of the pair were near the mass of the W. The W + would decay into 
e + v about 8% of the time. The cross section for this process was calculated to be a fraction 
of a nanobarn (10 _33 cm 2 ). A more spectacular signal could be obtained from Z's that 
decayed into e + e~ or fj. + fi~. 

The W and Z bosons were discovered by the two large collaborations, UA-1 (Ref. 12.5) 
and UA-2 (Ref. 12.6), working at the SppS Collider. The UA-1 detector used a uniform 
magnetic field of 0.7 T (7 kG) perpendicular to the beam. Inside the field was a high quality 
drift chamber. External to the drift chamber was extensive coverage by electromagnetic 
and hadronic calorimeters. The critical capability of discriminating between electrons and 
hadrons was achieved using many radiation lengths of material, segmented into layers. 
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Figure 12.2. A UA-1 event display for a candidate for Z° — > e + e~ . (a) Display of reconstructed 
tracks and calorimeter hits, (b) Display of tracks with pj>2 GeV/c and calorimeter hits with Ej > 
2 GeV. The electron pair emerges cleanly from the event (Ref. 12.8). 
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By covering nearly all of the full Ait steradians with calorimetry, it was possible to check 
momentum balance in the plane perpendicular to the beam. This, in effect, provided a 
neutrino detector for those neutrinos with transverse momentum above 15 GeV or so. 

In colliding-beam machines like SPEAR, DORIS, PETRA, PEP, ISR, and the SppS 
Collider, the event rate is related to the cross section by 



Rate = La 



(12.19) 



where L is the luminosity and is measured in cm -2 s _1 . The luminosity depends on the 
density of the intersecting beams and their degree of overlap. The total number of events 
is a J Ldt. For the results reported by UA-1, J Ldt =18 nb _1 at an energy of ^fs — 540 
GeV. The total event rate was high so various triggers were used to choose the small subset 
of events to be recorded. 

Events with electron candidates that had high transverse momentum detected in the cen- 
tral part of the calorimeter and that were well-separated from any other high transverse 
momentum particles were selected. This class contained 39 events. Five of these contained 
no hadronic jets and thus had a significant transverse momentum imbalance, as would be 
expected for decays W — > ev. An alternative search through the same recorded events 
sought those with large momentum imbalance. The same five events were ultimately iso- 
lated, together with two additional events that were candidates for W -*■ rv. 
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Figure 12.3. Lego plots for four UA-1 events that were candidates for Z° — >• e + e~ . The plots show 
the location of energy deposition in (p, the azimuthal angle, and rj = — lntan(0/2), the pseudorapid- 
ity. The isolated towers of energy indicate the cleanliness of the events (Ret. ). 
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The mass of the W could be estimated from the observed transverse momenta. The result 
was m\v — 81 ± 5 GeV, in good agreement with predictions of the Standard Model using 
the weak mixing angle as measured in neutral-current experiments. Similar results were 
obtained by the UA-2 collaboration and also by observing the muonic decay of the W 
(Ref. 12.7). 

Later, the two collaborations detected the Z through its decays Z -» e + e~ (Refs. 12.8, 
12.9) and Z -» /x + /x~ (Ref. 12.10). This discovery took longer because the cross section 
for Z production is somewhat smaller than that for W's and because the branching ratios 
Z — »■ e + e~ and Z -> /x + /x~ are expected to be only 3% each, while W — ► ev and 
W — > /iV should be 8% each. However, the signature of two leptons with large invariant 
mass was unmistakable, and only a few events were necessary to establish the existence 
of the Z with a mass consistent with the theoretical expectation. An event that is a Z° 
candidate measured by the UA-1 Collaboration is shown in Figure 12.2. The "lego" plots 
for four UA-1 Z° candidates are shown in Figure 12.3. An event measured by the UA-2 
Collaboration is shown in Figure 12.4, together with its lego plot. During running at an 
increased center-of-mass energy of 630 GeV additional data were accumulated. Results 
for the decay Z —>■ e + e~ obtained by the UA-1 and UA-2 Collaborations are shown in 
Figure 12.5. 

The discovery of the W and the Z dramatically confirmed the basic features of the elec- 
troweak theory. Its unification of the seemingly unrelated phenomena of nuclear beta decay 
and electromagnetism is one of the major achievements of twentieth-century physics. With 
elegance and simplicity, it subsumes the phenomenological V-A theory, extends that theory 
to include neutral current phenomena and meets the theoretical demand of renormaliz- 
ability. The unification of electromagnetism and weak interactions remarkably confirms 
Fermi's prescient observation that the fundamental process of beta decay, n —> pev might 
be viewed as the interactions of two currents. While the Fermi theory worked only in low- 
est order, the new theory predicted higher order radiative corrections. Just as the Lamb shift 
and g — 2 provided crucial test of QED, the real test of the electroweak theory was still to 
come in higher precision measurements. 
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Figure 12.4. A UA-2 candidate for Z — >■ e + e~ . The upper diagram shows a track detected by a 
series of proport and a chamber following a tungsten converter. The calorimeter cells 

indicate energy measured by the electromagnetic calorimeter. The lego plot for the event shows two 
isolated depositions of electromagnetic energy, indicative of an e + e~ pair (Ref. 12.9). 
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Figure 12.5. (a) The invariant mass distribution for e + e~ pairs identified through electromagnetic 
calorimetry in the UA-1 detector. (Figure supplied by UA-1 Collaboration) (b) The analogous plot 
for the UA-2 data (Ref. 12.12). In both data sets, the Z appears well-separated from the lower mass 
background. 
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Exercises 

12.1 Make a graph with (NC/CC) V as abscissa and (NC/CC)v as ordinate. Draw the 
curve of values allowed by the Standard Model ignoring contributions from anti- 
quarks. Plot the results quoted in the text. What value of sin 2 &w do you find? 

12.2 Derive the predictions for (NC/CC) V and (NC/CC)v by comparing the couplings 
of the W: 

gT + /V2 = eT + / sm6 w V2 



e{T?,— Q sin 6w)/ sin 6y/ cos 6\y ■ 

Use an isoscalar target. For \q\ 2 << m 2 ^, ra|, the vector boson propagator is essen- 
tially l/m 2 w or l/m|. 

12.3 Use relations analogous to those in Chapter 8 for e^/x^ — > e^/z^, e^/n^, etc. 
to derive the expression for the asymmetry, A, in polarized-electron-deuteron 
scattering. 

12.4 The classical equation for the motion of a charged particle with mass m, charge e, 
and g-factor, g, in a plane perpendicular to a uniform field B is 



where j3 is the velocity vector (J. D. Jackson, Classical Electrodynamics. 2nd Edition, 
Wiley, New York, 1975. p. 559). If the direction of the spin is denoted s, then 



dt 



«(f- + 7> 



Use these equations to verify the precession equation, Eq. (4) of Ref. 12.4. 
12.5 * Assume that the W production at the SppS Collider is due to the annihilation of a 
quark from the proton and an antiquark from the antiproton. Show that if the proton 
direction defines the z axis, the produced W's have J- — —1. Show that in the W 
rest frame the outgoing negative leptons from W~ — >• l~v have the angular distri- 
bution (1 + cos#*) 2 , while the positive leptons from W + — »■ l + v have the angular 
distribution (1 — cos 9*) 2 , where 0* is measured from the z (proton) direction. What 
is expected for Z decay? Compare with available data, e.g. S. Geer, in Proceed- 
ings of the XXIII Inte 
S. C. Loken ed., World Scientific, Singapore, 1987, p. 982. 

Further Reading 

A more theoretical, but non-technical presentation is given by C. Quigg Gauge Theo- 
ries of the Strong, Weak, and Electromagnetic Interactions, Benjamin/Cummings, Menlo 
Park, CA, 1983. 
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The Standard Model is covered in E. D. Commins and P. H. Bucksbaum, Weak Interac- 
tions ofLeptons and Quarks, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1983. 

A semi-popular account of the W and Z discoveries is given by P. Watkins, Story of the 
WandZ, Cambridge University Press, New York, 1986. 
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which are distinguished respectively by the absence 
of any possible muon, or the presence of one, and on- 
ly one, possible muon. A small contamination of 
v e /v e exists in the v^jv^ beams giving some CC events 
which are easily recognised by the e7e + signature. The 
analysis is based on 83 000 v pictures and 207 000 v 
pictures taken at CERN in the Gargamelle bubble 
chamber filled with freon of density 1.5 X 10 3 kg/m 3 * 
The dimensions of this chamber are such that most 
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hadrons are unambiguously identified by interaction 
or by range-momentum and ionisation. Any track 
which could possibly be due to a muon has consigned 
the event to reaction (2). 

Analysis of the signal. To estimate the background 
of neutral had tons coming from neutrino interactions 
in the shielding and simulating reaction ( 1), events 
where a visible charged current interaction produces 
an identified neutron star in the chamber (associated, 
AS, events) were also studied. To obtain a good esti- 
mate of the true neutral had ton direction from the 
direction of the observed total momentum a cut in 
visible total energy of > 1 GeV was applied to the 
NC and AS events, as well as to the hadronic part of 
the CC events. 

We have observed, in a fiducial volume of 3 m 3 , 
102 NC, 428 CC and 1 5 AS in the v run and 64 NC, 
148 CC and 12 AS in the v run. Using these numbers 
without background sub strae lion the ratios NC/CC 
are then 0.24 for v and 0.42 for v, whilst the NC/AS 
ratios are 6.8 and 5.3 respectively. 

The spatial distributions of the NC events have 
been compared to those of the CC events and found 
to be similar. In particular, Ihe distribution along the 
beam direction of NC (fig. 1 ) has the same shape as 
the CC distribution. In contrast the observed distribu- 
tion oflow energy neutral stars shows a typical expo- 
nential attenuation as expected for neutron back- 
ground. The distributions of radial position, hadron 
total energy, and angle between measured hadron to- 
tal momentum and beam direction are also indistin- 
guishable for NC and CC. 

Using the direction of measured total momentum 
of the hadrons in NC and CC events, a Bartlett meth- 
od has been used to evaluate the apparent interaction 
mean free paths, X a , for NC and CC which are found 
to be compatible with infinity. For the NC events we 
find X a > 2.6 m at 90% CL; this corresponds to 3.S 
times the neutron interaction length for high energy 
( > 1 GeV) inelastic collisions in freon. 

Evaluation of the background. Since the outgoing 
neutrinos cannot be detected in reaction (1), the NC 
events may be simulated by neutral hadrons coming 
from the v beam or elsewhere. 

As a check for cosmic ray origin, the up -down 
asymmetries of NC events in vertical position and mo- 
menta have been measured and found to be (3 ± 8)% 
and (— 8 ± 8)% respectively. In addition, a cosmic ray 
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exposure of 1 5 000 pictures shows no NC type event 
satisfying the selection criteria. We conclude that the 
cosmic background is negligible. 

The low energy muons (< 1 00 MeV/c) captured at 
rest in the v run could be mistaken as protons. A 
study of the observed muon spectrum in CC events, 
as well as a theoretical estimate of the low end of this 
spectrum shows that the correction to be applied is 
0 ± 5 events. 

Interactions of neutral hadrons produced by the 
primary protons up to and including the target should 
produce events at an equal rate in v and v runs. On the 
contrary, we observe an absolute rate 4 times larger in 
the v run than in the v run. If the neutral hadrons are 
due to defocussed secondary pions and kaons, the 
disagreement is larger since we expect 1 -2 times 
more events in v than in v. Since the whole installa- 
tion is shielded from below by earth we should again 
expect up-down asymmetries in the NC events. This 
is not observed. 

The most important source of background is the 
interaction of neutral hadrons produced by the un- 
detected neutrino interactions in the shielding. The 
high elasticity (0.7) of the neutrons causes a cascade 
effect in propagation through the shielding. The neu- 
tron energy spectrum at production can, in principle, 
be obtained from the AS events together with avail- 
able nucleon-nucleus data. Due to the limited statis- 
tics in the AS events we make the extreme assump- 
tion that all the NC events are neutron produced an 
use their observed energy spectrum to calculate the 
neutron spectrum from neutrino interactions. This 
gives an energy dependence described by E' 2 . The ef- 
fective interaction length X e of neutrons in the shield- 
ing is then found to be 2.5 times the inelastic interac- 
tion length, Xj. A smaller effective interaction length 
is found for K£ although the background from this 
source must be negligible since we find no examples 
of A° hyperon production among the NC events. 

From the absolute value of the number of AS 
events, we can calculate the number of background 
events. This has been done by Monte-Carlo genera- 
tion of events in the shielding surrounding the fiducial 
volume according to the radial intensity distribution 
of the beam. The ratio of background events (B) to 
AS events is found to be B/AS = 0.7 for X e = 2.5 \. 



If the NC sample has to be explained as being entirely 
due to neutral hadrons, the Monte-Carlo requires 
X e /Xj > 10, instead of the best estimate of 2.5. Both 
ratios would predict distributions along the beam di- 
rection in the chamber in strong disagreement with 
those observed. 

Another evaluation of this type of background has 
been made using the simple assumption that an equi- 
librium of neutral hadrons with neutrinos exists 
throughout the entire chamber/shielding assembly. 
For a radially uniform v flux it gives B/AS < 1 .0 
which confirms the Monte-Carlo prediction. 

Conclusion. We have observed events without 
secondary muon or electron, induced by neutral pen- 
etrating particles. We are not able to explain the bulk 
of the signal by any known source of background, 
unless the effective interaction length of neutrons and 
K£ is at least 10 times the inelastic interaction length. 
These events behave similarly to the hadronic part of 
the charged current events. They could be attributed 
to neutral current induced reactions, other penetrat- 
ing particles than v^ and v e , heavy leptons decaying 
mainly into hadrons, or by penetrating particles pro- 
duced by neutrinos and in equilibrium with the v 

On subtraction of the best estimate of the neutral 
hadron background, and taking into account the v(v) 
contamination in the v (v) beam, our best estimates 
of the NC/CC ratios are 

(NC/CC)„ = 0.21 ±0.03 

(NC/CC)_=Q.45±0.09 

where the stated errors are statistical only. If the 
events are due to neutral currents, these two results 
are compatible with the same value of Weinberg pa- 
rameter, sin 2 0 W [1-3] in the range 0.3 to 0.4. 



[1] S. Weinberg, Phys. Rev. D5 (1972) 1412. 

[2] A. Pais and S.B. Treiman, Phys. Rev. D6 (1972) 2700. 

(3] E.A. Paschos and L. Wolfenstein, Phys. Rev. D7 (1973) 
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We have observed a parity non-conserving asymme- 
try in the inelastic scattering of longitudinally polar- 
ized electrons from an unpolarized deuterium target. 
In this experiment a polarized electron beam of energy 
between 16.2 and 22.2 GeV was incident upon a liq- 
uid deuterium target. Inelastically scattered electrons 
from the reaction 



e(polar; 



ed) + d^e' 



(I) 



Physics, Tsukub 
3 Present address: 
Kyoto, Japan. 



i analyzed in a magnetic spectrometer 
at 4° and detected in a counter system instrumented 
to measure the electron flux, rather than to count in- 
dividual scattered electrons. The momentum transfer, 
Q 2 , to the recoiling hadronic system varied between 1 
and 1.9 (GeV/c) 2 (see table 1). 

Parity violating effects may arise from the interfer- 
ence between the weak and electromagnetic amplitudes. 
Calculations of the expected effects in deep inelastic 
experiments have been reported by several authors 
[1-7] , and asymmetries at the level of lO -4 ^ 2 are 
predicted for the kinematics of our experiment. Pre- 
vious experiments with muons [8] and electrons 
[9,10] have not achieved sufficient accuracy to ob- 
serve such small effects. This same interference of am- 
plitudes may also give rise to measurable effects in 
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atomic spectra; experiments on transitions in the spec- 
trum of bismuth have already been reported [11-13] . 

Of crucial importance to this experiment was the 
development of an intense source of longitudinally po- 
larized electrons. The source consisted of a gallium 
arsenide crystal mounted in a structure similar to a reg- 
ular SLAC gun with the GaAs replacing the usual ther- 
mionic cathode. The polarized electrons were pro- 
duced by optical pumping with circularly polarized 
photons between the valence and conduction bands 
in the GaAs, which had been treated to assure a sur- 
face with negative electron affinity [14,15] . The light 
source was a dye laser operated at 710 nm and pulsed 
to match the linac (1 .5 ixs pulses at 120 pulses per sec- 
ond). Linearly polarized light from the laser was con- 
verted to circularly polarized light by a Pockels cell, a 
crystal with birefringence proportional to the applied 
electric field. The plane of polarization of the light in- 
cident on the Pockels cell could be varied by rotating a 
calcite prism. Reversing the sign of the high voltage 
pulse driving the Pockels cell reversed the helicity of 
the photons which in turn reversed the helicity of the 
electrons. This reversal was done randomly on a pulse 
to pulse basis. The rapid reversals minimized the effects 
of drifts in the experiment, and the randomization 
avoided changing the helicity synchronously with peri- 
odic changes in experimental parameters. Pulsed beam 
currents of several hundred milliamperes were achieved, 
with intensity fluctuations of a few percent. 

The longitudinally polarized electrons were accele- 
rated with negligible depolarization as confirmed by 
earlier tests [16] *' . Both the sign and the magnitude 
of the polarization of the beam at the target were mea- 
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sured periodically by observing the asymmetry in 
Miller (elastic electron-electron) scattering from a 
magnetized iron foil [16] . The polarization, \P t \, 
averaged 0.37. Each measurement had a statistical er- 
ror less than 0.01 ; we estimate an overall systematic 
uncertainty of 0.02. The beam intensity at the target 
varied between 1 and 4 X 10 11 electrons per pulse. 

A schematic of the apparatus is shown in fig. 1 . The 
target was a 30 cm cell of liquid deuterium. The spec- 
trometer consisted of a dipole magnet, followed by a 
single quadrupole and a second dipole. The scattering 
angle was 4° and the momentum setting was about 
20% below the beam energy (see table 1 for the kine- 
matic settings). The acceptance was ±7.4 mrad in scat- 
tering angle, ±16.6 mrad in azimuth and about ±30% 
in momentum, as determined from a Monte Carlo 
model of the spectrometer. 

Two separate electron detectors intercepted elec- 
trons analyzed by the spectrometer. The first was a 
nitrogen-filled Cerenkov counter operated at atmo- 
spheric pressure. The second was a lead-glass shower 
counter with a thickness of nine radiation lengths (the 
TA counter). Approximately 1000 scattered electrons 
per pulse entered the counters. 

The high rates were handled by integrating the out- 
puts of each phototube rather than by counting indi- 
vidual particles. For each pulse, i, the integrated out- 
put of each phototube, A',-, was divided by the inte- 
grated beam intensity (charge), Q jt to form the yield 
for that pulse, Y ( = A,/Q,.. For the distributions of the 
Y { we verified experimentally that the (charge 
weighted) means of the distributions, (Y), were inde- 
pendent of Q, within errors of about ±0.3%, and that 
the (charge weighted) standard deviations, AY, were 
consistent with the statistical fluctuations expected 
from the number of scattered electrons per pulse. For 
a run with n beam pulses the statistical uncertainty on 
irl was given by A r/v/TT. 

As a check on our procedures we measured the 
asymmetry for a series of runs using the unpolarized 
beam from the regular SLAC gun for which the asym- 
metry should be zero. For a given run the experimen- 
tal asymmetry was given by. 

^exp = [< y ( + » - < y (-»l / [ <y ( + )> + <y( -»] ' (2) 
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where + and — were assigned by the same random num- 
ber generator that determined the sign of the voltage ap- 
plied to the Pockels cell. For the shower counter we 
obtained a value of (-2.5 ±2.2) X 10~ 5 for^ exp di- 
vided by 0.37, the average value of \P e \ for polarized 
beams from the GaAs source. The individual values 
were distributed about zero consistent with the calcu- 
lated statistical errors. We conclude that asymmetries 
can be measured in this apparatus to a level of about 
10-5. 

The same procedures were next applied to a similar 
series of runs using polarized beams. The helicity of the 
electrons coming from the source depended on the 
orientation of the linearly polarizing prism as well as 
on the sign of the voltage on the Pockels cell. Rotation 
of the plane of polarization by rotating the calcite 
prism through an angle 0 p caused the net electron hel- 
icity to vary as cos(2<A p ). We chose three operating 

(a) prism orientation at 0°, producing + (— ) helicity 
electrons for + (-) Pockels cell voltage; 

(b) prism orientation at 45°, producing unpolarized 
electrons for either sign of Pockels cell voltage; and 

(c) prism orientation at 90°, producing — (+) heli- 
city electrons for + (-) Pockels cell voltage. 

Positive helicity indicates that the spin is parallel 
to the direction of motion. As the prism is rotated by 
90°,^ exp should change sign since it is defined only 
with respect to the sign of the voltage on the Pockels 
cell. We may define a physics asymmetry,^, whose 



= \P e \- 



n the helicity of the beam a1 
:os(20 p ), 



(3) 



where <t> p is the angle of orientation of the calcite prism. 

Fig. 2 shows the results at 19.4 GeV for>» exp /| J P c | . 
For the 45° point we used a value of 0.37 for \p e \. 
These data are in satisfactory agreement with expecta- 
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tions, and serve to separate effects due to the helicity 
of the beam from possible systematic effects associated 
with the reversal of the Pockels cell voltage. Only sta- 
tistical errors are shown. The results at 45° are consis- 
tent with zero and indicate that other sources of error 
in j4 eX p must be small. Furthermore, the asymmetries 
measured at 0° and 90° are equal and opposite, within 
errors, as expected. Fig. 2 shows data from both the 
Cerenkov counter and the shower counter. Although 
these two separate counters were not statistically inde- 
pendent, they were analyzed with independent elec- 
tronics and responded quite differently to potential 
backgrounds. The consistency between these counters 
serves as a check that such backgrounds are small. 

At 19.4 GeV with the prism at 0° the helicity at 
the target was positive for positive Pockels cell voltage. 
However, this helicity depended on beam energy, ow- 
ing to the g - 2 precession of the spin in the transport 
magnets which deflected the beam through 24.5° be- 
fore reaching the target. Because of the anomalous 
magnetic moment of the electron, the electron spin 
direction precessed relative to the momentum direc- 
tion by an angle 

'.«-4V'w-br^ (4) 



g the gyromagnetic 



oof 






^exp = l p el A cosp-Q (GeV)/3.237)ir] , (5) 

where the signs of values of ^4 for the prism at 90° 
have been reversed before combining with values for 
the prism at 0°. Fig. 3 shows the results for the kine- 
matic points in table 1 as a function of beam energy. 
At each point Q 2 is different. Since we expect A to be 
proportional to Q 2 , we divide A ex - by Q 2 * 2 . Fig. 3 
also shows the expected curve normalized to the point 
at 19.4 GeV. The data clearly follow the g - 2 modu- 
lation of the helicity. At 17.8 GeV the spin is trans- 
verse; any effects from transverse components of the 
spin are expected to be negligible, in agreement with 

We conclude from figs. 2 and 3 that the observed 
asymmetries are due to electron helicity. Nevertheless, 

* 2 This fact is true in all models. It arises.because the electro- 
magnetic amplitude has a 1/g 2 dependence, giving an asym- 
metry proportional to Q 2 . 
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it is essential to search for and set limits on asymme- 
tries due to effects other than helicity. Systematic ef- 
fects due to slow drifts in phototube gains, magnet cur- 
rents, etc., were minimized by the rapid, random re- 
versals of polarization, and had negligible effects on 
^4 exp . Effects due to random fluctuations in the beam 
parameters were small compared to the 3% pulse to 
pulse fluctuations due to counting statistics in the de- 
tectors. This was verified experimentally by measuring 
^4 exp with unpolarized beams from the regular SLAC 
gun, and also by generating "fake" asymmetries using 
pulses of the same helicity from the polarized data 
runs themselves. 

A more serious source of potential error came from 
small systematic differences between the beam param- 
eters for the two helicities. Small changes in position, 
angle, current or energy of the beam can influence the 
measured yields. If these changes are correlated with 
reversals of the beam helicity, they may cause appar- 
ent parity violating asymmetries. Using an extensive 
beam monitoring system based on microwave cavities, 
measurements were made for each beam pulse of the 
average energy and position [17] . Angles were deter- 
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mined from cavities 50 m apart. The beam charge was 
determined using the standard toroid monitors [18] . 
The resolutions per pulse were about 10 /im in posi- 
tion, 0.3 *irad in angle, 0.01% in energy, and 0.02% in 
beam intensity. A microcomputer driven feedback sys- 
tem used position and energy signals to stabilize the 
average beam position, angle, and energy. Using the 
measured pulse to pulse beam information together 
with the measured sensitivities of the yield to each of 
the beam parameters, we made corrections to the asym- 
metries for helicity dependent differences in beam pa- 
rameters. For these corrections, we have assigned a sys- 
tematic error equal to the correction itself. The most 
significant imbalance was less than one part per mil- 
lion in E 0 which contributed -0.26 X 10" 5 to A/Q 2 . 

We combine the values of A/Q 2 from the shower 
counter for the two highest energy points to obtain 
A/Q 2 = (-9.5 ± 1.6) X 10" 5 (GeV/c)- 2 (deuterium). 
(6) 
We do not include the point at 16.2 GeV because it 
contains fairly strong elastic and resonance contribu- 
tions. The sign implies a greater yield from electrons 
with spin antiparallel to momentum. For this com- 
bined point the average value of y = 1 - E'/E 0 is 0.21 
and the average value of Q 2 is 1.6 (GeV/c) 2 . The 
quoted error, based on preliminary analysis, is derived 
from a statistical error of ±0.86 X 10~ 5 added linearly 
to estimated systematic uncertainties of 5% in the val- 
ue of \P e \, and of 3.3% from asymmetries in beam pa- 
rameters. We determined experimentally that the m 
background contributed less than 0.1 X 10" 5 to,4/Q 2 . 
The result in eq. (6) includes normalization corrections 
of 2% for the n~ background, and 3% for radiative cor- 



Any observation of non-conservation of parity in . 
interactions involving electrons adds new information 
on the nature of neutral currents and gauge theories. 
Certain classes of gauge theory models predict no ob- 
servable parity violations in experiments such as ours. 
Among these are those left— right symmetric models 
in which the difference between neutral current neu- 
trino and anti-neutrino scattering cross sections is ex- 
plained as a consequence of the handedness of the neu- 
trino and anti-neutrino, while the underlying dynamics 
are parity conserving. Such models are incompatible 
with the results presented here. 

The simplest gauge theories are based on the gauge 




Fig. 4. Comparison of our result for deuterium with two SU(2) 
X U(l) predictions using the simple quark-parton model for 
nucleons. The outer error bars correspond to the error quoted 
in the text (eq. (6)). The inner error bars correspond to the 
statistical error. The ^-dependence of A/Q 2 for various values 
of sin 2 0\y is shown for two models: Weinberg-Salam (solid 
lines) and the hybrid model (dashed line). 

group SU(2) X U(l). Within this framework the original 
Weinberg-Salam (W-S) model makes specific weak 
isospin assignments: the left-handed electron and quarks 
are in doublets, the right-handed electron and quarks 
are singlets [19] . Other assignments are possible, how- 
ever. In particular, the "hybrid" or "mixed" model 
that assigns the right-handed electron to a doublet and 
the right-handed quarks to singlets has not been ruled 
out by neutrino experiments. 

To make specific predictions for parity violation in 
inelastic electron scattering, it is necessary to have a 
model for the nucleon, and the customary one is the 
simple quark-parton model. The predicted asymme- 
tries depend on the kinematic variable y as well as on 
the weak isospin assignments and on sin 2 0 w , where 
0 W is the Weinberg angle. Fig. 4 compares our result 
for two SU(2) X U(l) models. The simplest model 
(W-S) is in good agreement with our measurement for 
sin 2 0 w = 0.20 ± 0.03 which is consistent with the val- 
ues obtained in neutrino experiments. The hybrid mod- 
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it with our data only for values of sin 2 0 w 
^0.1. 

We took a limited amount of data at 19.4 GeV us- 
ing a liquid hydrogen target with the result 

A/Q 2 = (-9.7 ± 2.7) X 1CT 5 (GeV/c)" 2 (hydrogen), 

(?) 
where the error contains both statistical and systemat- 
ic uncertainties. A proton target provides a different 
mix of quarks and is expected to give a slightly smaller 
asymmetry than deuterium [7] . Our results are not 
with this expectation. 
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We report the results of two searches made on data recorded at the CERN SPS Proton- A ntiproton Collider: one for 
isolated largc-^T electrons, the other for largc-f-j- neutrinos using the technique of missing transverse energy. Both searches 
converge to the same events, which have the signature of a two-body decay of a particle of mass -80 GeV/c*. The topology 
as well as the number of events fits well the hypothesis that they are produced by the process p + p - W* + X, with W* 
- e* +■ [>; where W* is the Intermediate Vector Boson postulated by the unified theory of weak and electromagnetic inter- 
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/. Introduction. It is generally postulated that the 
beta decay, namely (quark) -*■ (quark) + e* + v is me- 
diated by one of two charged Intermediate Vector 
Bosons (IVBs), W + and W" of very large masses. If 
these particles exist, an enhancement of the cross sec- 
tion for the process (quark) + (antiquark) -»■ e* + v 
should occur at centre-of-mass energies in the vicinity 
of the IVB mass (pole), where direct experimental ob- 
servation and a study of the properties of such particles 
become possible. The CERN Super Proton Synchrotron 
(SPS) Collider, in which proton and antiproton colli- 
sions at\/s- 540 GeV provide a rich sample of quark 
—antiquark events, has been designed with this search 
as the primary goal [1]. 

Properties of IVBs become better specified within 
the theoretical frame of the unified weak and electro- 
magnetic theory and of the Weinberg-Salam model 
[2]. The mass of the IVB is precisely predicted [3] : 

M w ± = (82 + 2.4)GeV/c 2 

for the presently preferred [4] experimental value of 
the Weinberg angle sin 2 0 w = 0.23 ± 0.01. The cross 
section for production is also reasonably well antici- 
pated [5] 

o(pp -* W 1 ->■ e ± + v )^0AX 10- 33 /tcm 2 , 
where A: is an enhancement factor of ~ 1 .5 , which can 
be related to a similar well-known effect in the Drell- 
Yan production of lepton pairs. It arises from addi- 
tional QCD diagrams in the production reaction with 
emission of gluons. In our search we have reduced the 
value of it by accepting only those events which show 
no evidence for associated jet structure in the detector. 

2. The detector. The UA1 apparatus has already 
been extensively described elsewhere [6]. Here we 
concentrate on those aspects of the detector which 
are relevant to the present investigation. 

The detector is a transverse dipole magnet which 
produces a uniform field of 0.7 T over a volume of 
7 X 3.5 X 3.5 m 3 . The interaction point is surrounded 
by the central detector (CD): a cylindrical drift cham- 
ber volume, 5.8 m long and 2.3 m in diameter, which 
yields a bubble-chamber quality picture of each pp 
interaction in addition to measuring momentum and 
specific ionization of all charged tracks. 

Momentum precision for high-momentum particles 
is dominated by a localization error inherent to the 



system (<100 ^m) and the diffusion of electrons drift- 
ing in the gas (proportional to V7and about 350 urn 
after / = 22 cm maximum drift length). This results in 
a typical relative accuracy of ±20% for a 1 m long 
track atp = 40 GeV/c, and in the plane normal to the 
magnetic field. The precision, of course, improves con- 
siderably for longer tracks. The ionization of tracks can 
be measured by the classical method of the truncated 
mean of the 60% lowest readings to an accuracy of 10%. 
This allows an unambiguous identification of narrow, 
high-energy particle bundles (e + e _ pairs or pencil jets) 
which cannot be resolved by the drift chamber digi- 

The central section of electromagnetic and hadronic 
calorimetry has been used in the present investigation 
to identify electrons over a pseudorapidity interval 
|tj| < 3 with full azimuthal coverage. Additional calo- 
rimetry, both electromagnetic and hadronic, extends 
to the forward regions of the experiment, down to 
0.2° (for details, see table 1). 

The central electromagnetic calorimeters consist of 
two different parts: 

(i) 48 semicylindrical modules of alternate layers 
of scintillator and lead (gondolas), arranged in two 
cylindrical half-shells, one on either side of the beam 
axis with an inner radius of 1 .36 m. Each module ex- 
tends over approximately 180° in azimuth and mea- 
sures 22.5 cm in the beam direction. The light produced 
in each of the four separate segmentations in depth is 
seen by wavelength shifter plates on each side of the 
counter, in turn connected to four photomultipliers 
(PMs), two at the top and two at the bottom. Light 
attenuation is exploited in order to further improve 
the calorimetric information: the comparison of the 
pulse heights of the top and bottom PM of each seg- 
ment gives a measurement of the azimuthal angle <p 
for localized energy depositions, A0 (rad) = 0.3/ 
^(GeV)] 1 ' 2 . A similar localization along the beam 
direction is possible using the complementary pairing 
of PMs. The energy resolution for electrons using all 
four PMs is AE/E = 0.15/[E(GeV)] I/ 2 . 

(ii) 64 petals of end-cap electromagnetic shower 
counters (bouchons), segmented four times in depth, 
on both sides of the central detector at 3 m distance 
from the beam crossing point. The position of each 
shower is measured with a position detector located 
inside the calorimeter at a depth of 1 1 radiation 
lengths, i.e. after the first two segments. It consists of 
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two planes of orthogonal proportional tubes of 2 X 2 
cm 2 cross section and it locates the centre of gravity 
of energetic electromagnetic showers to ±2 mm in 
space. The attenuation length of the scintillator has 
been chosen to match the variation of sin 8 over the 
radius of the calorimeters, so as to directly measure 
in first approximation E T = E sin 9 rather than the 
true energy deposition E, which can, however, be de- 
termined later, using the information from the posi- 
tion detector. This technique permits us to read out 
directly from the end-cap detectors the amount of 
transverse energy deposited, without reconstruction 
of the event topology. 

3. Electron identification. Electromagnetic showers 
are identified by their characteristic transition curve, 
and in particular by the lack of penetration in the ha- 
dron calorimeter behind them. The performance of 
the detectors with respect to hadrons and electrons 
has been studied extensively in a test beam as a func- 
tion of the energy, the angle of incidence, and the loca- 
tion of impact. The fraction of hadrons (pions) deliver- 
ing an energy deposition E c below a given threshold 
in the hadron calorimeter is a rapidly falling function 
of energy, amounting to about 0.3% for/? = 40 GeV/c 



4. Neutrino identification. The emission of one 
(or more) neutrinos can be signalled only by an appar- 
ent visible energy imbalance of the event (missing ener- 
gy). In order to permit such a measurement, calori- 
meters have been made completely hermetic down to 
angles of 0.2° with respect to the direction of the 
beams. (In practice, 97% of the mass of the magnet is 
calorimetrized.) It is possible to define an energy flow 
vector \E, adding vectorially the observed energy de- 
positions over the whole solid angle. Neglecting parti- 
cle masses and with an ideal calorimeter response and 
solid-angle coverage, momentum conservation requires 
A£" = 0. We have tested this technique on minimum 
bias and jet-enriched events for which neutrino emis- 
sion ordinarily does not occur. The transverse compo- 
nents AEy and AE 2 exhibit small residuals centred on 
zero with an rms deviation well described by the law 
AE yz = 0.4(2,- \E' T I) 1 / 2 , where all units are in GeV 
and the quantity under the square root is the scalar 
sum of all transverse energy contributions recorded in 
the event (fig. 1). The distributions have gaussian shape 
and no prominent tails. The longitudinal component 
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of energy AE X is affected by the energy flow escaping 
through the 0° singularity of the collider's beam pipe 
and it cannot be of much practical use. We remark that, 
like neutrinos, high-energy inuons easily penetrate the 
calorimeter and leak out substantial amounts of energy. 
A muon detector, consisting of stacks of eight planes 
of drift chambers, surrounds the whole apparatus and 
has been used to identify such processes, which are oc- 
curring at the level of 1 event per nanobarn for AE z 
> 10 GeV. 

5. Data-taking and initial event selections. The pres- 
ent work is based on data recorded in a 30-day period 
during November and December 1982. The integrated 
luminosity after subtraction of dead-time and other 
instrumental inefficiencies was 18 nb^ 1 , corresponding 
to about 10 9 collisions between protons and antipro- 
tonsat\/s = 540GeV. 

For each beam— beam collision detected by scintil- 
lator hodoscopes, the energy depositions in all calori- 
meter cells after fast digitization were processed, in the 
time prior to the occurrence of the next beam-beam 
crossing, by a fast arithmetic processor in order to rec- 
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ognize the presence of a localized electromagnetic 
energy deposition, namely of at least 10 GeV of trans- 
verse energy either in two gondola elements or in two 
bouchon petals. In addition, we have simultaneously 
operated three other trigger conditions: (i) a jet trigger, 
with >15 GeV of transverse energy in a localized clus- 
ter *' of electromagnetic and hadron calorimeters; 
(ii) a global E T trigger, with >40 GeV of total trans- 
verse energy from all calorimeters with |t?| < 1 .4; and 
(iii) a muon trigger, namely at least one penetrating 
track with |jj| < 1 .3 pointing to the diamond. 

The electron trigger rate was about 0.2 event per 
second at the (peak) luminosity/, = 5 X 10 28 cm~ 2 s _1 . 
Collisions with residual gas or with vacuum chamber 
walls were completely negligible, and the apparatus in 
normal machine conditions yielded an almost pure 
sample of beam— beam collisions. In total, 9.75 X 10 5 
triggers were collected, of which 1.4 X 10 5 were char- 

*> We define a cluster as: (i) a group of eight gondolas and 
or (ii) a quadrant of bouchon elements (8) with the corre- 
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acterized by an electron trigger flag. 

Event filtering by calorimetric information was fur- 
ther perfected by off-line selection of 28 000 events with 
E T > IS GeV in two gondolas, or£' T > 15 GeV in 
two bouchon petals with valid position-detector infor- 
mation. These events were finally processed with the 
central detector reconstruction. Of these events there 
are 2125 with a good quality, vertex-associated charged 
track of p T > 7 GeV/c. This sample will be used for 
the subsequent analysis of events in the gondolas. 



w require 



6. Search for electron candidates. We n> 
three conditions in succession in order to t 
the track is isolated, namely to reject the debris of jets: 

(i) The fast track (p T > 7 GeV/c) as recorded by 
the central detector must hit a pair of adjacent gondo- 
las with transverse energy E T > 15 GeV (1 106 events). 

(ii) Other charged tracks, entering the same pair of 
gondolas, must not add up to more than 2 GeV/c of 
transverse momenta (276 events). 

(iii) The (j> information from pulse division from 
gondola phototubes must agree within 3a with the 
impact of the track (167 events). 

Next we introduce two simple conditions to en- 
hance its electromagnetic nature: 

(iv) The energy deposition^ in the hadronic calo- 
rimeters aimed at by the track must not exceed 600 
MeV (72 events). 

(v) The energy deposited in the gondolas E„ on must 
match the measurement of the momentum of the 
track p CD , namely 1 1 /p CD - 1 /£ gon |< 3o. 

At this point only 39 events are left, which were 
individually examined by physicists on the visual scan- 
ning and interactive facility Megatek. The surviving 
events break up cleanly into three classes, namely 5 
events with no jet activity * 2 , 1 1 with a jet opposite 

* 7 The definition of a jet is based on the UA1 standard algo- 
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to the track within a 30° angle in <j>, and 23 with two 
jets (one of which contains the electron candidate) or 
clear e + e~ conversion pairs. A similar analysis per- 
formed on the bouchon has led to another event with 
no jets. The classes of events have striking differences. 
We find that whilst events with jet activity have essen- 
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tially no missing energy (fig. 2b) * 3 , the ones with no 
jets show evidence of a missing transverse energy of 
the same magnitude as the transverse electron energy 
(fig. 3a), with the vector momenta almost exactly bal- 
anced back-to-back (fig. 2a). In order to assess how 
significant the effect is, we proceed to an alternative 
analysis based exclusively on the presence of missing 
transverse energy. 

7. Search for events with energetic neutrinos. We 
start again with the initial sample of 2125 events with 
a charged track of p T > 7 GeV/c, We now move to 
pick up validated events with a high missing transverse 
energy and with the candidate track not part of a jet: 

(i) The track must point to a pair of gondolas with 
deposition in excess of E T > IS GeV and no other 
track with Pj > 2 GeV/c in a 20° cone (91 1 events). 

(ii) Missing transverse energy imbalance in excess 
of IS GeV. 

Only 70 events survive these simple cuts, as shown 
in fig. 4. The previously found 5 jet less events of the 
gondolas are clearly visible. At this point, as for the 
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Missing transverse energy 
Fig. 4. The distribution of the square of the missing transverse 
energy for those even is which sun- in- the cuts requiring asso- 
ciation of the central detector isolated track and a struck gon- 
dola in the missing-energy search. The five je Hess events from 
the election search are indicated. 

electron analysis, we process the events at the interac- 
tive facility Megatek: 

(iii) The missing transverse energy is validated, re- 
moving those evenb in wluoii jets are pointing to where 
the detector response is limited, i.e. corners, light-pipe 
ducts going up and down. Some very evident, big sec- 
ondary interactions in the beam pipe are also removed. 
We are left with 3 1 events, of which 21 have £ c > 0.01 
£- gon and 10 events in which E e < 0.01 E^. 

(iv) We require that the candidate track be well iso- 
lated, that there is no track withp T > 1 j5 GeV in a 
cone of 30°, and that E T <4 GeV for neutrals in 
neighbouring gondolas at similar 0 angle. Eighteen 
events survive: ten with E c * 0 and eight with E c = 0. 

The events once again divide naturally into the two 
classes: 1 1 events with jet activity in the azimuth op- 
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posite to the track, and 7 events without detectable 
jet structure. If we now examine E c , we see that these 
two classes are strikingly different, with large E c for 
the events with jets (fig. 5b) and negligible E e for the 
jetless ones (fig. 5a). We conclude that whilst the first 
ones are most likely to be hadrons, the latter consti- 
tute an electron sample. 

We now compare the present result with the candi- 
dates of the previous analysis based on electron signa- 
ture. We remark that five out of the seven events con- 
stitute the previous final sample (fig. 5a). Two new 
events have been added, eliminated previously by the 
test on energy matching between the central detector 
and the gondolas. Clearly the same physical process 
that provided us with the large-p T electron delivers 
also high-energy neutrinos. The selectivity of our ap- 
paratus is sufficient to isolate such a process from 
either its electron or its neutrino features individually. 
If (v e , e) pairs and (v T , t) pairs are both produced at 
comparable rates, the two additional new events can 
readily be explained since missing energy can arise 
equally well from v e and v r . Indeed, closer inspection 
of these events shows them to be compatible with the 
t hypothesis, for instance, t~ ->■ 7r^7r°v T with leading 
ifi. However, our isolation requirements on the charged 
track strongly biases against most of the t decay modes. 

8. Detailed description of the electron-neutrino 
events. The main properties of the final sample of six 
events (five gondolas, one bouchon) are given in table 2 
and marked A through F. The event G is a t candidate. 
One can remark that both charges of the electrons are 
represented. The successive energy depositions in the 
gondola samples are consistent with test beam findings. 
All but event D have no energy deposition in the ha- 
dron calorimeter; event D has a 400 MeV visible, 1% 
leakage beyond 26 .4 radiation lengths. Test beam mea- 
surements show that this is a possible fluctuation. 
Multiplicity of the events is widely different: event F 
(fig. 6b, fig. 7b) has a small charged multiplicity (14), 
whilst event A (fig. 6a, fig. 7a) is very rich in particles 
(65). Event B is the bouchon event, and it has a num- 
ber of features which must be mentioned. A 100 MeV/c 
track emerges from the vacuum chamber near the exit 
point of the electron track, which might form a part 
of an asymmetric electron pair with the candidate. The 
initial angle between the two tracks would then be 1 1 , 
not incompatible with this hypothesis once Coulomb 
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scattering and measurement errors of the two tracks 
are taken into account. There is also some activity in 
the muon detector opposite to the electron candidate; 
the muon track is unmeasurable in the central detector. 
For these reasons we prefer to limit our final analysis 
to the events in the gondolas, although we believe that 
everything is still consistent with event B being a good 



9. Background evaluations. We first consider pos- 
sible backgrounds to the electron signature for events 
with no jets. Missing energy (neutrino signature) is not 
yet advocated. We have taken the following into con- 

(1) A high-p T charged pion (hadron) misidentified 
as an electron, or a high-p T charged pion (hadron) 
overlapping with one or more ir°. 

The central detector measurement obviously gives 
only the momentum p of the charged pion. In addition, 
the electromagnetic detectors can accumulate an arbi- 
trary amount of electromagnetic energy from 7T°'s, 
which would simulate the electron behaviour. Since 
gondolas are thick enough to absorb the electromag- 
netic cascade, the energy deposition in the hadron 
calorimeter is dominated by the punch-through of the 
charged pion of momentum p measured in the central 
detector, for which rejection tables exist from test 
beam results. In our 18 nb _1 sample we have searched 
for single-track events withp T > 20 GeV/c, no asso- 
ciated jet, E c > 600 MeV to ensure hadronic signature, 
and a reasonable energy balance (within 3 SD) between 
the charged track momentum measurement and the 
sum of hadronic and electromagnetic energy deposi- 
tions. We have found no such event. Once the measured 
pion rejection table is folded in, this background is en- 
tirely negligible. A further test against pile-up is given 
by the matching in the ^-direction between the charged 
track of the central detector and the centroid of the 
energy depositions in the gondolas, and which is very 
good for all events. 

(2) High-p T 7T°, tj 0 , or 7 internally (Dalitz) or ex- 
ternally converted to an e + e~ pair with one leg missed. 
The number of isolated EM conversions (ir°, r?, y, etc.) 
per unit of rapidity has been directly measured as a 
function of E T in the bouchons, using the position de- 
tectors over the interval 10-40 GeV. From this spec- 
trum, the Bethe-Heitler formula for pair creation, and 
the Kroll-Wada formula for Dalitz pairs [7], the ex- 
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pec ted number o( events with a "single" e 1 wjth/? T 
> 20 GeV/c is 0.2 p 0 (GeV), largely independent of 
the composition of the EM component; p Q is the ef- 
fective momentum below which the low-energy leg of 
the pair becomes undetectable. Very conservatively, 
we can take p 0 = 200 MeV/e (curvature radius 1 .7 m) 
and conclude that this background is negligible. 
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(3) Heavy quark associated production, followed 
by pathological fragmentation and decay configuration, 
such that Q[ ■* e(yX) with the electron leading and the 
rest undetected, and Q 2 -* u(£X), with the neutrino 
leading and the rest undetected. In 5 nb" 1 we have 
observed one evi'iii in wltiJi ilicrc is a muon and an 
electron in separate jets, with p\f$ = 4.4 GeV/c and 
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Fig. 7. The energy deposited in the cells of the central ealorimetry and the equivalent plot for track momenta in the central detec- 
tor for the two events of Tig. 6. The lop diagram shows the electromagnetic cells, the middle shows the central detector tracks, and 
' ' '— silivity, shows the energy in the hadron calorimeter. The plots reveal no hadconic 
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a) high-multiplicity; (b) low-multiplicity. 
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p T e ' = 13.3 GeV/c. Requiring (i) extrapolation to the 
energy of the events, (ii) fragmentation functions for 
leading lepton, and (iii) a detection hole for all remain- 
ing particles, makes the rate of these background 
events negligible. 

In conclusion, we have been unable to find a back- 
ground process capable of simulating the observed 
high-energy electrons. Thus we are led to the conclu- 
sion that they arc electrons. Likewise we have searched 
for backgrounds capable of simulating large-£' T neu- 
trino events. Again, none of the processes considered 
appear to be even near to becoming competitive. 

10. Comparison between events and expectations 
from W decays. The simultaneous ptesence of an elec- 
tron and (one) neutrino of approximately equal and 
opposite momenta in the transverse direction (fig. 8) 
suggests the presence of a two-body decay, W -> e + f e . 
The main kinematical quantities of the events are given 
in table 3. A lower, model-independent bound to the 
W massmw can be obtained from the transverse mass, 
m\ = 2p^' p^ (I - cos 0j, e ), remarking that m w > m T 
(fig. 9). We conclude that: 
m w >73GeV/c 2 (90% confidence level) . 

A better accuracy c;n; W obtained from the data if 
one assumes W decay kinematics and standard V A 
couplings. The transverse momentum distribution of 
the W at production id::: pLys ;i icjje. We can either 
(i) extract it from the events (table 3); or, (ii) use the- 
oretical predictions [8]. 
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As one can see from I'm. 10. (here is good agreement 
:>erwrci: »ii ext^me u:; : ;i)i:irs!iu.i^ i>! ;i itn.-; no; ic;i I 
model [8] and our observations. By requiring no asso- 
ciated jet, we may have actually biased our sample to- 
wards the narrower first-order curve. Fitting of the in- 
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elusive electron spectrum and using full QCD smearing 
gives m^i = (74^) GeV/c 2 . The method finally used 
is the one of correcting, on an event-to-event basis, for 
the transverse W motion from the (£„ -£ e ) imbalance, 
and using the Drell-Yan predictions with no smearing. 
The result of a fit on electron angle and energy and 

;e energy with allowance for system- 



m w =(81^ )G eV/ C 2, 

in excellent agreement with the expectation of the 
Weinberg-Salam model [2]. 

We find that the number of observed events, once 
detection efficiencies are taken into account, is in 




id missing-eneigy 



without [0(a s )] and with 



agreement with the ci 
structure functions, scaling violations, and the Wein- 
berg-Salam parameters for the W particle [5]. 
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Testing the Standard Model 



Precision Measurements of the Z and W; Search for the Higgs. 

The i/r and T resonances were startling and largely unanticipated. By contrast, it was 
apparent far in advance that the Z would be spectacular in e + e~ annihilation. Indeed, within 
the Standard Model nearly every aspect of the Z could be predicted to the extent that 
sin 2 #iy was known. Despite this, the study of the Z in e + e~annihilation was a singular 
achievement in particle physics. 

After initial planning as early as 1976, CERN began construction of the Large Electron 
Positron collider in 1983. Because ultrarelativistic electrons lose energy rapidly through 
synchrotron radiation, whose intensity varies as E 4 /p, where p is the radius of curvature, 
LEP was designed with a large circumference, 26.67 km. The first collisions occurred on 
August 13, 1989. 

In a daring move, SLAC aimed to reach the Z before LEP by colliding electron and 
positron beams generated with its linear accelerator. At the Stanford Linear Collider each 
bunch would be lost after colliding with the opposing bunch. While the Mark II detector, 
which had seen service at PEP, was refurbished, four new detectors - ALEPH, DELPHI, 
L3, and OPAL - were built at CERN. 

SLC indeed got to the Z first (Ref. 13.1), but with a disappointing luminosity. In July 
1989, Mark II reported for the Z a mass of 91.11 ± 0.23 GeV and a width of 1.61 +°;*j 
GeV, based on 106 events. 

These results were soon surpassed by measurements at Fermilab. The original acceler- 
ator at Fermilab began operation in 1972 with an energy of 200 GeV. At the time of the 
discovery of the T in 1977, it was operating at 400 GeV. Fermilab pioneered the use of 
superconducting magnets, which increased the operating field to 4 T, allowing the beam 
energy to be doubled to 800 GeV. Following the lead of the SPS at CERN, Fermilab 
also constructed a ring in which antiprotons could be accumulated. The Tevatron Col- 
lider brought together protons and antiprotons inside the main ring. Through this series of 
improvements, the operating cm. energy of the machine increased from about */s = 20 
GeV to y/s = 1.6 TeV, from which it was subsequently raised to 1.8 TeV. 

The first detector at the Tevatron Collider was CDF, the Collider Detector Facility. A 
descendant of UA1 and UA2, CDF featured cylindrical geometry, tracking with a drift 
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Figure 13.1. The CDF detector circa 1988. From the inside out, the major si 

detector, the electromagnetic and hadronic calorimeters, and finally the magnetized steel toroids for 

muon identification and measurement. [Courtesy Fermilab and CDF Collaboration.] 



chamber inside an axial magnetic field of 1.4 T, and both electromagnetic and hadronic 
calorimetry outside the magnet. The final layer provided for muon detection and measure- 
ment. During the 1988/89 run, a total of 4 pb _1 was accumulated. 

A second detector at the Tevatron Collider, DO, was completed in 1992. It complemented 
CDF by optimizing calorimetry at the cost of tracking. In particular, it had no magnetic field 
in its tracking region. DO's advantage lay in measuring jets at high transverse momentum 
and in detecting missing transverse momentum, a sign of neutrinos or other non-interacting 
particles. The energies of electrons and muons could be measured using electromagnetic 
calorimetry for the former and magnetized absorbers in the outermost layers for the latter. 

CDF, pursuing the hadron collider path set by UA-1 and UA-2, found a Z mass of 
90.9 ± 0.3 ± 0.2 GeV and a width 3.8 ± 0.8 ± 1.0 GeV (Ref. 13.2) from 188 events. 
Back at SLAC, Mark II announced new results in October 1989, based on 480 events: 
m z = 91.14 ±0.12 GeV, T z = 2.42 +®f 5 GeV. 

The high precision measurement of initial interest was the full line shape of the Z 
because it would reveal the total number of light neutrinos that couple to the Z. While the 
apparent number was simply three - v e , v^, v T - additional generations would appear if 
their neutrinos were light even if their charged leptons and quarks were too heavy to be 
produced. 

The shape of the Z resonance is determined primarily by the Breit-Wigner form dis- 
cussed in Chapters 5 and 9. A relativistic version for e + e~ annihilation through the Z to 
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produce the final state / at cm energy -Js is 

UnT e Tf sT 2 

m z i (s m z ) +s 1 /m z 

Here V represents the full width of the Z including its decays to neutrinos, while T f 
represents the partial width into some final state / and in particular T e is the partial width 
into e + e~. Because the light electrons and positrons can emit photons before annihilating, 
there is an important radiative correction. This reduces the height at the peak and makes 
the shape asymmetric. The cross section is higher above the peak than below it because the 
higher energy electrons and positrons can lose energy and move closer to the resonance. 

From the fit to the line shape, the full width V could be determined. The peak cross 
section (with radiative corrections removed) is 

12jt 



where BR(had) is the branching ratio for Z into hadrons and BR(£) is the branching ratio 
for the Z into one of the three charged leptons, assuming the three to be equal. The relative 
frequency of the charged lepton and hadronic final states, Ri — BR(had)/BR(€), could be 
measured as well. From Fz, a pea k, and Ri, the partial widths Tg and I" 'hadrons could be 
deduced. If the remainder is assumed to be due to N v species of neutrinos, we can write 

r = v hadrons + sr t + N v r v (13.3) 

where V v is the partial width of the Z into a single neutrino species. If the Standard Model 
prediction is used for this quantity, then the number of neutrino species can be derived. The 
original Mark II data gave N v — 3.8 ± 1 .4. With 480 events, the result was N v = 2.8 ± 0.6, 
with N v = 3.9 excluded at 95% CL. 

In November 1989, the LEP experiments reported their first results, each with a few 
thousand events (Refs. 13.3, 13.4, 13.5, 13.6). The masses clustered near 91.1 GeV with 
uncertainties less than 100 MeV. The widths were all near 2.5 GeV, with uncertainties typ- 
ically 150 MeV. The number of neutrino generations was found to be near three, with each 
experiment having an uncertainty of about 0.5. Together, the evidence was overwhelmingly 
for precisely three neutrino generations. 

LEP studied the Z from 1989 to 1995 and tested the Standard Model in exquisite detail. 
The LEP detectors followed the conventional scheme of a generally cylindrical design, 
with charged-particle tracking close to the interaction point, followed by electromagnetic 
calorimetry, hadronic calorimetry, and finally by muon identification and measurement. 
Still, each detector had its own character. ALEPH and DELPHI both used large time pro- 
jection chambers for tracking, with axial magnetic fields of 1.5 T and 1.2 T respectively. 
See Figure 13.2. The OPAL and L3 detectors used magnetic fields of 0.5 T. The magnet for 
L3 was outside the rest of the detector, providing an enormous volume over which muons 
could be tracked to give excellent measurements of their momenta. 






Figure 13.2. Cut-away view of the ALEPH detector at LEP showing (1) the silicon vertex detector, 
(2) inner trigger chamber, (3) time projection chamber, (4) electromagnetic calorimeter, (5) super- 
conducting coil, (6) hadron calorimeter, (7) muon chambers, (8) luminosity monitors. Figure taken 
from M. Martinez et al, Rev. Mod. Phys. 71, 575 (1999). 



The tremendous number of events accumulated by the LEP detectors did not guarantee 
high precision results. Critical to this goal were accurate measurements of the luminosity 
and the beam energy. Cross sections could be measured only as well as luminosities and 
the Z mass only as well as the beam energy. Each detector monitored the luminosity by 
measuring Bhabha scattering, whose cross section is well known and whose rate is so large 
that statistics were basically unlimited. Ultimately, with very careful measurements of the 
luminosity monitor geometries, uncertainties were reduced below one part in a thousand. 

The beam energy at LEP was measured with extreme accuracy by using the technique 
of resonant depolarization. This technique, developed at Novosibirsk where it was used to 
measure the mass of the J/\j/ to high precision, resulted in a measurement of the beam 
energy to approximately 1 MeV once effects from the Earth's tides and the Geneva train 
system were fully understood. 

The thousands of events grew to 16 million, shared between the four detectors. The most 
precise results were ultimately obtained by combining the data from ALEPH, DELPHI, 
L3 and OPAL, with the results m z = 91.1876 ± 0.0021 GeV and T z = 2.4952 ± 0.0023 
GeV. The high precision measurement of the mass of the Z is especially important because 
it, together with a = 1/137.03599911 ± 0.00000046, and G F = 1.16637 ± 0.00001 x 
10~ 5 GeV -2 can be taken as the three inputs that define the fundamental constants of the 
Standard Model. The peak cross section was found to be 41.540 ± 0.037 nb and the ratio 
of the hadronic to leptonic width was given by Rg — 20.767 ± 0.025. 
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The Standard Model, described in Chapter 12 is a theory rather than a model in that it 
gives complete predictions, not just approximations. Every prediction can be expressed in 
terms of the three fundamental physical quantities, a, Gp, and mz- Other parameters of 
the Standard Model, like the quark and lepton masses can enter, as well. In practice, all the 
quark masses are small compared to the scale mz except for the mass of the top quark, to 
be discussed in Chapter 14. The mass of the Higgs boson, M# , plays a role, too, but the 
dependence in radiative corrections turns out to be on In M 2 H rather than on Mjj directly. 
Two kinds of radiative corrections turn out to be dominant: those involving m, and the 
shift from using a evaluated as the static constant, a — 1/137.036..., and a evaluated at 
the short distance given by the Compton wavelength of the Z. Because we are interested 
in processes at the energy scale mz, the expressions are simplest when written in terms of 
«(mz)« 1/129. 

The LEP program was to measure branching ratios, asymmetries, and polarizations, 
which could be compared to Standard Model results, looking for possible discrepancies 
that could signal new particles or forces. 

The Standard Model makes very explicit predictions for the branching ratios of the Z. 
Using the relations given in Chapter 12, we find that for a decay to a left-handed fermion 
(and a right-handed antifermion), 

_ y/2G F m\ , , 

r(Z^f L f R )= ^(T 3 -Qsm 2 e w f (13.4) 

bit 

where Q is the charge of the fermion, Tj, is its third component of weak isospin (1/2 for u, 
c, —1/2 for d, s, and b) and 9w is the weak mixing angle. If the fermion is a quark rather 
than a lepton, we must multiply by a color factor of three. For right-handed fermions (and 
left-handed antifermions), we have similarly, 

r(Z^f R f L )= ^(Qsm 2 6 w ) 2 . (13.5) 

bit 

There is a correction from QCD for the width to quark pairs, which in lowest order is a 
factor 1 + %■ « 1.03. 

The angular dependence of the production of the various fermion pairs is governed by the 
simple expressions analogous to those given in Chapter 8, which reflect angular momentum 
conservation. Because the Z has only vector and axial vector couplings to fermions a left- 
handed electron can annihilate only a right-handed positron. If the electron's direction is 
the z-axis, the pair annihilates into a Z with J z — — 1 . If the final fermion / is left-handed, 
then the antifermion is right-handed and angular momentum conservation prevents the 
fermion from coming out in the negative z direction. Thus we find 

^(«l4 -»• Z "* Mr) oc (1 + cos0) 2 (13.6) 

^(«Z4 -»• z "* MD oc (1-cos0) 2 (13.7) 

-^{e- R e+ -> Z -* f L J R ) ex (1 - cosO) 2 (13.8) 
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-^fi- R e\ -► Z -» fyf L ) ex (l + cos0) 2 (13.9) 

Since the cross sections are proportional to r e Ff we have for unpolarized scattering 
da - 

oc [v eL + r eR ][r fL + r A ](i + cos 2 6>) + 2[r eL - r efi ][r /L - r fK ]co&o. 

(13.10) 

An asymmetry can be formed by comparing the number of events F in which the 
fermion / goes forward, that is, into the hemisphere in the electron's direction to the num- 
ber B in which / goes into the backward hemisphere. We find 

FB F + B A[T eL + T eR ][T fL + Y fR ] 4 " 3 V ; 

where Af — (F f L — rf R )/(Vf L +Ff R ). The measurement of the forward-backward 
asymmetry in e + e~ — >■ Z — >■ /x + /x~, for example, provides a clean measurement of 
sin 2 % since we have 

1 -4 sin 2 0w 



(1-2 sin 2 6V) 2 + 4 sin 4 0 W ' 

The combined LEP result was A l FB = 0.0169 ± 0.0013. 

The SLC's luminosity improved over the years, though it never rivaled that at LEP. 
Still SLC did have a capability that made it competitive for this class of measurements: 
beam polarization. Using the same technique that was used in the measurement of the left- 
right asymmetry in deep inelastic scattering of electrons off protons discussed in Chapter 
1 2, left-handed and right-handed electrons were injected into the SLAC linac. It was not 
necessary to polarize the positrons since the coupling only allows annihilation of pairs with 
parallel spins. 

An asymmetry can be formed for left-handed and right-handed electrons producing any 
final state, /. That asymmetry is simply equal to A e - If the degree of polarization of the 
beams is P, then A e is simply given by l/P times the observed asymmetry. Ultimately, an 
electron polarization of about 80% was achieved. The careful measurement of the polariza- 
tion by scattering a polarized beam from the polarized electron beam was essential to the 
measurement. The result reported in 1997 by the SLD Collaboration (Ref. 13.7) was A e = 
0. 15 1 ± 0.01 1, equivalent to A e FB = 0.0171 ± 0.0025. The final analysis of the full data set 
gave an improved result, A e = 0.1516 ± 0.0021, equivalent to A FB = 0.0171 ± 0.0005, 
consistent with the LEP result, but more precise. 
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With the measurement of the Z mass pinned down, the third fundamental parameter 
of the Standard Model, the measurement of the W mass became a critical test. The basic 
prediction for the W mass is 



■J2Gf sin 2 9\y 
where sin 2 9\y itself depends on mw- 



sin 2 6> w =l f. (13.14) 



This is modified by radiative corrections. However, the dominant correction is simply 
to replace the usual fine structure constant a(0) by a(m|). Additional corrections depend 
on mj and ln(m#/w?z). See Problem 13.5. Thus a precision measurement of the W mass 
could predict the mass of the top quark, with only a weak dependence on the unknown 
mass of the Higgs boson. 

While e + e~ annihilation provided an unbeatable method for studying the Z, LEP was 
not suited for studying the W. The original measurements of the W mass by UA-1 and 
UA-2 had uncertainties of several GeV. In 1990, CDF reported on 1722 events combining 
results from the W -* ev and W -> fiv channels. CDF found m w = 79.91 ± 0.39 GeV. 
By 1992, UA-2 had reduced the error by accumulating more than 2000 events of the decay 
W ->• ev. For the ratio m w /m z they found 0.8813 ± 0.0036 ± 0.0019. The ratio could be 
determined more precisely than either value separately because some of the uncertainties 
were common to the two measurements. At the time, the mass of the Z had already been 
measured to ±20 MeV at LEP, giving a combined result of mw — 80.35 ± 0.33(stat.) ± 
0.017(syst.) GeV. 

In Run I at the Fermilab Tevatron Collider, from 1992 to 1995, CDF and DO both accu- 
mulated large numbers of W's and Z's. The errors for each experiment were reduced to 
near 100 MeV, with a combined result of 80.450 ± 0.063 GeV, reported in 1999. 

An entirely new approach to measuring the W mass became possible once the energy at 
LEP was increased above the WW threshold in June, 1996. The W pair cross section rises 
gradually rather than abruptly because the substantial width of the W makes it possible to 
produce one real and one virtual W. While one can measure the W mass through careful 
determination of the threshold rise, in fact the method found more effective at LEP-II was 
to reconstruct the mass from final states in W — > qq, W — >■ qq and W —*■ qq, W — > Iv 
events. 

In 1997, more than 50 pb _1 of data were accumulated near yfs — 180 GeV. The mass 
of the W could be determined with a statistical uncertainty of about 130 MeV by each 
experiment. Combining the experiments gave 80.38 ± 0.07 ± 0.03 ± 0.02 GeV, with the 
uncertainties arising from the experiment itself, from theoretical issues, and from the LEP 
beam energy. Further measurements were made as the cm. energy was increased up to 206 
GeV. The combined LEP result was m w = 80.376 ± 0.033 GeV. An upgraded CDF detec- 
tor, running at the Tevatron Collider's Run II, remeasured the W with greatly increased 
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statistics and found a result in 2007 completely compatible with CERN's, m^ = 80.413 ± 
0.048 GeV. 

Even before the discovery of the top quark in 1995, the W mass measurements were 
accurate enough to predict m t to be around 180 GeV, assuming the Higgs mass was in the 
range of 100-1000 GeV. 

The Higgs boson is the least constrained part of the Standard Model. Indeed, there is 
no a priori limit on its mass. If the mass is sufficiently large, more than say 1.5 TeV, the 
width of the Higgs boson becomes comparable to its mass and it is hard to justify calling it 
a particle at all. On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose that there is just a single 
Higgs boson. Indeed some models, like supersymmetry, require that there be more than 
one neutral Higgs boson. Because the Higgs boson couples feebly to light particles (that is 
why they are light!), it is best sought in conjunction with heavy particles. LEP II offered 
an ideal approach: e + e~ -> ZH. The electron-positron pair annihilate into a virtual Z, 
which then decays to a real Z and the Higgs boson. In this way, a Higgs boson could be 
found up to very near the kinematic limit, run — ^[s — mz- 

The Higgs boson couples to fermion pairs according to their masses, making H -> bb 
and H — > r + r~ the best targets. The accompanying Z can be detected in any of its decay 
channels. One vexing background comes from the ZZ final state, when one Z decays to 
bb. With data taken at a center-of-mass energy of 189 GeV, three of the LEP experiments 
were able to set lower limits of about 95 GeV on a Standard Model Higgs boson, while the 
limit from ALEPH, the remaining experiment, was about 90 GeV. 

Still there was more to be wrung out of LEP. Between 1995 and 1999 one after another 
upgrade was carried out to raise the energy higher and higher, opening each time a new 
window in which the Higgs boson might appear. The enormous effort this entailed was 
justified because detailed fits, which depended on lnm 2 H , of the electroweak data from the 
Z pointed to a low value of the Higgs mass, around 100 GeV. The center-of-mass energy 
leapt to 204 GeV, then in a series of small steps to 209.2 GeV. No sign of a Higgs boson 
was seen until the data at 206 GeV were analyzed. 

In the fall of 2000, ALEPH reported events above the background expected, consistent 
with a Higgs boson with a mass of 1 15 GeV. Some confirmation came from L3, but none 
from DELPHI or OPAL. Combining the data from all events in November 2000, the signal 
had a 2.9 a significance. Luciano Maiani, the Director General of CERN faced a dilemma. 
Should he continue to raise the energy of LEP2 and accept a delay in CERN's next big 
project, the Large Hadron Collider, which was to use the LEP tunnel? The decision was 
made to terminate LEP2. Further analysis of the data in the summer of 2001 showed that 
the effect was somewhat smaller, 2.2 er, but whether there is a 1 15-GeV Higgs boson will 
be settled by a hadron collider. 



13.1 Use the final LEP values for the width of the Z, cr /jefly t, and R( to determine N v . For 
F v / r £ use the Standard Model value of 1.99. 
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13.2 Determine the expression for the left-right forward-backward asymmetry for the 
production of a fermion-antifermion pair at the Z when the initial electron polariza- 
tion is P. How well can A^ be measured with N events of e + e~ — >■ fi + fi~? Assume 
Ae is known from measuring the total cross section for left- and right-polarized elec- 
trons. Take P — 0.75. How much is the measurement of A^ improved by using 
polarized beams? Compare your estimate with SLC Collaboration, K.Abe et al, 
Phys. Rev. Lett. 86, 1162 (2001). 

13.3 If a r at rest decays, the angular distribution of the pion is dN/d cos 9 oc 1 + cos 9, 
where 9 is the angle between the pion's direction and the spin of the r and the mass 
of the pion is neglected. Show that this is consistent with the V-A nature of weak 
interactions. If a high energy r decays to jtv, what is the expected distribution of its 
visible energy, i.e. the pion's energy, if the r is left-handed? Consider Z ->■ r + r~ 
and letx — E n /E T be the fraction of t's energy that is given to the n. Find the joint 
distribution in 9, the polar angle relative to the e~ direction and x, in terms of A e and 
A t . See, ALEPH Collaboration, A. Heister et al., Eur. Phys. J. C20, 401 (2001). 

13.4 The stored LEP electron beam develops a polarization perpendicular to the plane 
of the ring. As described in Problem 12.4, the electron's spin makes vq — ya e — 
(Et>eam/ m e)ae cycles around its polarization for each circuit of the ring, where a e » 
a/2jx is the anomalous magnetic moment of the electron in Bohr magnetons. Deter- 
mine the value of vq when LEP ran at the Z using the more precise value a e — 
0.0115965. At a single spot, the electron's spin will seem to advance only by [vq], 
the non-integer part of vo. If a radial magnetic field is applied with a frequency [vo] 
times the frequency of the electron's revolution around the ring, electron spins will 
flip, destroying or reversing the polarization. At LEP, the frequency of the depolariz- 
ing resonance was measured to 2 Hz. What uncertainty in the mass of the Z would 
this cause? See L. Arnaudon et al, Zeit.f. Phys. C66, 45 (1995). 

13.5 The W mass can be predicted from the Z mass using the formula 



2 ! i i /i 4jm(1 + Ar) 

where Ar incorporates the radiative corrections, including the shift of a from its 
static value to the value at the scale mz- The radiative corrections depend on the 
value of m, and m# . An adequate representation [A. Ferroglila et al., Phys. Rev. D65, 
113002 (2002)] is 

m w (GeV) = 80.387 - 0.572 ln(m H /100 GeV) - 0.0090 [ln(m ff /100 GeV)] 2 
+ 0.540 [(m f /174.3 GeV) 2 - 1]. 

Compare the current measurements of m t and my*?. What does this indicate about the 
mass of the Higgs boson? Compare with the direct information from LEP II. 
13.6 A value of sin 2 9w can be inferred from measurements of the forward-backward 
asymmetry at LEP. Within the Standard Model, it can be predicted in terms of the 
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three basic parameters, a, Gf , and mz i£m t and m# are known. The latter two occur 
through radiative corrections. An adequate representation is 

sin 2 O l e Jl = 0.2314 + 4.9 x 10" 4 ln(/n ff /100 GeV) 
+ 3.41 x 10" 5 [Mm/z/lOOGeV)] 2 
- 2.7 x 10 3 [(m,/174.3 GeV) 2 - 1]. 



The results from LEP for the forward-backward asymmetry for leptonic final 
states gave sin 2 0 e !y — 0.23113(21) while for hadronic final states the result was 
sin 2 0^. f = 0.23220(29). What do these results suggest about the mass of the 
Higgs? Compare with the results of Exercise 13.5. 

Further Reading 

ALEPH, DELPHI, L3, OPAL, and SLD Collaborations, LEP Electroweak Working 
Group, SLD Electroweak and Heavy Flavor Working Groups, "Precision Electroweak 
Measurements at the Z Resonance," Phys. Rep. 427, 257 (2006). 
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y of the Z boson peak has been measured with the ALEPH detector at the 
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1. Introduction 

The Z boson was discovered in 1 983 at the pp col- 
lider at CERN [1,2]. Detailed studies of its proper- 
ties can now be performed in e + e~ collisions at LEP. 
In the standard electroweak model [3], the Z boson 
is expected to decay with comparable probability into 
all species of fermions that arc kinematically al- 
lowed. The decay rate of the Z into light, neutral, 
penetrating particles such as neutrinos, that would 
otherwise escape detection, can be measured through 
an increase in the total width T z . Detection of addi- 
tional neutrino species would put in evidence addi- 
tional fermion families, even if the masses of their 
charged partners are inaccessible at presently avail- 
able energies. One additional species of neutrino 
would result in an increase of 6.6% in T z . Further- 
more the peak cross-section to any detectable final 
state f is very sensitive to this change and would de- 
crease by 13% for one more neutrino species. This 
cross-section can be expressed in terms of T z and of 
the partial widths, T„, T v , r t , of the Z into e + e", neu- 
trinos, and the final state fas 
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where N v is the number of light neutrino species. In 
the particular case where f comprised mostly had- 
ronic final states, uncertainties in the overall scale of 
partial widths, such as those related to the lack of 
knowledge of the top quark mass and more generally 
to electroweak radiative effects, as well as uncertain- 
ties in the ratio of hadronic to leptonic partial widths, 
largely cancel in this formula. The QED initial state 
radiative correction, <5 rad , is quite large, but has been 
calculated to an accuracy believed to be better than 
0.5% by several authors [4]. 

Cross-sections are measured by taking the ratio of 
the number of selected Z decays, hereafter referred to 
as hadronic events, to the number of small angle e + c~ 
events from the well calculable Bhabha scattering 
process, hereafter referred to as luminosity events. 



2. Description of the ALEPH detector 

The data presented here have been collected with 
the ALEPH detector during the first three weeks of 
running at LEP, from 20 September to 9 October 
1 989. Guided by earlier measurements of the Z mass 
by the CDF [ 5 ] and Markll [ 6 ] Collaborations, data 
were collected mainly at the Z peak and in the near 
vicinity of it. Integrated luminosities of 64 nb"' at 
the peak and 88 nb -1 on the sides of the peak were 
recorded. 

A detailed description of the ALEPH detector is in 
preparation [ 7 ] . The principal components relevant 
for this measurement are: 

- The Inner Tracking Chamber, ITC, and 8-layer cy- 
lindrical drift chamber with sense wires parallel to the 
beam axis from 1 3 cm to 29 cm in radius. Tracks with 
polar angles from 14° to 166= traverse all 8 layers. 

- The large cylindrical Time Projection Chamber, 
TPC, extending from an inner radius of 3 1 cm to an 
outer radius of 1 80 cm over a length of 4.4 m. Up to 
2 1 space coordinates are recorded for tracks with po- 
lar angles from 47° to 133°. Requiring 4 coordinates, 
tracks are reconstructed down to 15°. 

- The Electromagnetic Calorimeter, ECAL, a lead 
wire-chamber sandwich. The cathode readout is sub- 
divided into a total of 73 728 projective towers. Each 
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tower of about I ° X 1 ° solid angle is read out in three 
stacks of 10, 23 and 12 layers (respectively 4, 9 and 
9 radiation lengths). The signals from the 45 wire 
planes of each of the 36 modules are also read out. 
The two endcaps cover polar angles from 1 1 " to 40° 
and 140° to 169° and the barrel covers polar angles 
from40 c to 140°. 

- The superconducting, solenoidal coil, providing a 
magnetic field of 1.5 T. 

- The Hadron Calorimeter, HCAL, comprised of 23 
layers of streamer tubes interleaved in the iron of the 
magnet return yoke, read out by a total of 4608 pro- 
jective towers. Signals from each of the tubes are also 
read out. The modules are rotated in azimuth by ~ 2° 
with respect to the electromagnetic calorimeter so that 
inactive zones do not align in the two calorimeters. 
The two endcaps and the barrel of the hadron calo- 
rimeter cover polar angles down to 6 = . 

- The Small Angle Tracking chamber, SATR, with 9 
planes of drift tubes, covering angles from 40 to 90 
mrads. for precise measurement of small angle elec- 
tron tracks. 

- The Luminosity Calorimeter, LCAL. similar in its 
construction and read-out to ECAL, extending from 
50 to 1 80 mrads, providing energy and position mea- 
surement of the showers produced by luminosity 

Hadronic events were triggered by two indepen- 
dent first level triggers: (i) an ECAL-based trigger, 
requiring a total energy of 6 GeV deposited in the 
ECAL barrel or 3 GeV in either of the ECAL endcaps 
or 1 GeV in both in coincidence; ( ii ) an ITC-HCAL 
coincidence, for penetrating charged panicles, re- 
quiring 6 ITC wire planes and 4 to 8 planes of HCAL 
tubes in the same azimuthal region. 

Luminosity events were also triggered in two ways: 
(i) a coincidence of 15 GeV deposited in LCAL on 
one side with 10 GeV deposited on the other side, 
without requiring azimuthal correlation: ( ii ) a single 
arm requirement of 32 GeV deposited in cither side 
of LCAL. In addition, prescaled single arm triggers 
with 10 and 1 5 GeV thresholds were recorded to pro- 
vide an estimate of the beam related background. 

All types of events were processed simultaneously 
through the same trigger system (with the same dead- 
time), through the same data acquisition and recon- 
struction programs. In order to ensure that the events 
were counted during the same life-time, the list of en- 



abled triggers and the status of each of the relevant 
subdetcctors was recorded with each event. Events 
were accepted only when both ECAL and LCAL were 
running and when both ECAL and LCAL triggers 
were enabled. A possible bias could come from the 
few data acquisition failures that occurred during the 
run. A careful investigation of all the events before, 
during, and after each failure revealed a possible but 
small loss of 0.4% of the hadronic events. This check 
could be done for the events that were mishandled 
because their trigger pattern was always recorded and 
the trigger patterns of hadronic and luminosity events 
are unique enough to allow an estimate of the losses 
in each category. 



3. Event selection 

To provide a check, two independent event selec- 
tions were used. The first one selected hadronic Z de- 
cays only, and was based on TPC tracks. The second 
one selected decays of the Z into hadrons as well as t 
pairs, and was based on calorimetric energy. The 
event samples overlapped to the extent of 95%. The 
efficiencies of both methods were very close to unity 
and systematic uncertainties in these efficiencies were 
less than 1 %. Altogether 3112 events were retained in 
the track selection and 3320 events in the calorime- 
tric selection. 

3. 1. Selection with TPC tracks 

Hadronic Z decays (a typical event is shown in fig. 
1 ) were selected on the basis of charged tracks only, 
requiring at least 5 charged tracks. The energy sum of 
all charged tracks was required to be at least 10% of 
the centrc-of-mass energy. Tracks were required to 
have a polar angle larger than 18. 2 = , to be recon- 
structed from at least 4 TPC coordinates, and to orig- 
inate from a 2 cm radius 20 cm long cylinder around 
the nominal beam position. The performance of the 
TPC was in remarkable agreement with expecta- 
tions. In order to estimate the acceptance, a complete 
simulation of the e + e"->hadrons process was per- 
formed, including initial state radiation effects and 
hadronization. The properties that arc relevant for 
acceptance calculation, total charged-particle energy, 
track multiplicity, sphericity distribution and polar 
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angle distribution, are in good agreement with ihc 
simulation, as shown in fig. 2. The efficiency of this 
selection method is 0,975 + 0,006, on the peak; the 
error corresponds to assigning a conservative 20% 
energy scale uncertainty near the cut. Uncertainties 
in hadronization models were reduced to a very small 
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U.i distribution ofihechargcd-track energy sum per event; (b> 
charged- 1 rack multiplied distribution: ( t i iphcnciiy disinbu- 
lion for cvenis where Hie sphericity axis had a polar angle such 
that Icosc),,*! <0,8:and (d) polar angle disl rib uuon for charged 



level by using the measured sphericity dislribution for 

the acceptance calculation. Due to initial state radia- 
tion, this efficiency varies slightly on the side of the 
2 peak by up to -0.003. 

Contamination of the sample of hadronic events 
by t pairs from Z decays was estimated to be 
( 5. 1 ± 1 .5) events, and in fact three events compati- 
ble with thai hypothesis were found in Ihe sample. 
Contamination by beam-gas interactions was esti- 
mated from the number of events found passing the 
selection cuts except for the longitudinal vertex po- 
sition: about one event is expected. Finally the back- 
ground from e"'e'-.e + e"+hadrons ( ''two-photon" 
events) was calculated to be about 1 5 pb, represent- 
ing a contamination of 0.5 X 10~ 3 to the peak cross- 
section. 
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3.2. Selection using the calorimeters 

The aim of this method was to select hadronic and 
x events. The basic requirement was that the total ca- 
lorimctric energy be above 20 GcV, as well as either 
5*6 GeV in the ECAL barrel or at least 1.5 GeV in 
each ECAL endcap. These requirements reduce both 
two-photon events and muon-pair events to a negli- 
gible level. Large-angle e + e~ events were rejected on 
the basis of their characteristic tight energy clusters 
in the electromagnetic calorimeter. For the few events 
with no tracks at all, cuts were applied to eliminate 
cosmic rays: a timing cut and a cut on the minimal 
number (2) of clusters above 3 GeV in ECAL. On 
the basis of Monte Carlo simulation as well as the 
scanning of events the resulting selection efficiency is 
0.994 ± 0.005 for hadronic events and 0.60 ±0.05 for 
x events, giving a combined a haa + a, efficiency of 
0.974 ±0.006. Contamination by events other than 
hadronic or x was estimated to be less than 0.4%. 

The two event samples were compared event by 
event. Differences were well understood given the 
different characteristics of the two selections. 




3.3. Trigger efficiency 

The trigger efficiency was measured by counting 
events where one or both of the ECAL and ITC- 
HCAL triggers occurred; it was found to be 100% for 
the ECAL trigger and 87% for the ITC-HCAL trig- 
ger, giving an overall efficiency of 100%. 



4. Determination of the luminosity 

Luminosity events were selected on the basis of the 
energy deposited in the LCAL towers. Neighboring 
towers containing more than 50 MeV were joined into 
clusters, giving energy and position of the shower. 
Events were required to have a shower reconstructed 
on each side of LCAL. 

In order to minimize the dependence of the accep- 
tance upon precise knowledge of the beam parame- 
ters, an asymmetric selection was performed: on one 
side (e.g., the c + side), showers were required to have 
more than half of their energy deposited in a fiducial 
volume (fig. 3) excluding the towers situated at the 
edge of the detector; the total energy deposit on that 



side was also required to be larger than 55% of the 
beam energy; on the other side (e~ side), only a total 
energy deposition of more than 44% of beam energy 
was required. The respective roles of the e + and c~ 
sides were interchanged in every other event. Finally, 
the difference in azimuth, A0, between the e + and the 
e~ was required to be larger than 170". 

The accepted cross-section was calculated using a 
first order event generator [8] with a full simulation 
of the detector. The value obtained for the cross-sec- 
tion for Bhabha scattering into the region within these 
cuts was found to be ( 3 1 . 1 2 ± 0.4 5„ p ± 0. 3 1 ,„ ) nb. at 
a centre-of-mass energy of 9 1 .0 GcV and for a Z mass 
of 91.0 GeV. the first error represents the effect of 
uncertainties in the simulation, calibration, and po- 
sitioning of the apparatus; the second one represents 
the possible error due to neglecting higher order ra- 
diative effects, and the uncertainty in the photon 
vacuum polarization [9]. Properties of the luminos- 
ity events are shown in fig. 4, and compared with the 
simulation. The optimum energy resolution has not 
yet been obtained, but the acceptance is quite insen- 
sitive to this. Other properties are in good agreement 
with expectations. The displacements of the beam 
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were measured using lumino 
and corrected for. 

The beam-related background contamination was 
estimated from single arm. prescalcd triggers. These 
triggers were combined into artificial double arm 
events. The number of such combinations passing the 
selection cuts was normalized to the number of real 
coincidences with A<S<90 S . This background sub- 
traction was performed for each run and was of the 
order of 1% or smaller. 

The contamination by physics sources such as 
e*c~-»yy orc + c~->c + c~f?has been estimated to be 
less than 2xl0~\ The interference of the Z ex- 
change diagram with the purely QED contribution has 
been taken into account when determining the reso- 
nance parameters. 

The trigger efficiency was measured for each data 
taking period by comparing the number of events 
passing the selection criteria that set the single arm 
trigger, the coincidence trigger, or both. Inefficien- 
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cies in the trigger were traced down to faulty elec- 
tronic channels. Efficiencies vary with the run, rang- 
ing from 0.98 to 1 .00 with an average value of 0.997 ± 
0.002. 

A summary of the luminosity systematic errors is 
given in table I. A relatively small normalization er- 
ror was possible mainly as a result of the excellent 
spatial resolution of the calorimeter ( ~300 urn for 
electrons near the tower boundaries), the good back- 
ground conditions delivered by the machine, the 
availability of a redundant set of triggers and prog- 
ress in the theoretical calculations [10]. The relative 
normalization uncertainty of cross-section measure- 
ments at different energies comes mostly from differ- 
ences in background conditions and trigger effi- 
ciency. These uncertainties were taken into account 
in the statistical error. 



S. Determination of the Z resonance parameters 



The number of Z events 
gether with the cross-sections arc given in table 2 for 
the two event selection methods. 

Two different fits were performed to the data. In 
the first fit, the basic parameters of the Z resonance, 
its mass A/ z , width T z , and QED corrected peak cross- 

0= \2nl'„r r 

"' ~ m\ n 

are extracted with little model dependence. In the 
second fit. the constraints from the standard model 
arc applied to determine ,V/ Z and .V v . 
The three parameter fit was performed using com- 
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as 3 function of centre-of-mass energy. The overall systematic error of 1 



Seleciionby calonmciers 



■!,■■>. i:.r- 
Qi:.:t;S 
91.020 



puicr programs by Burgers 1 1 1 ] and Borelli ct al. 
[12]. folding a Breit-Wigner resonance <wiih s-de- 
pcndcnl width ) with ihe second order exponentiated 
iniiia) slate radiation spectrum. Results from fining 
with the two programs were in good agreement wilh 
each other. These approximate programs agree ade- 
quately with complete clectroweak calculations (see 
D.Y. Bardin et al.. in ref. [4] and ref, [13]) for 
centre-of-mass energies within ±2.5 GeV of the peak. 
These fits yield the values for the mass and width of 
the Z boson shown in table 3. 

The data points and Ihe result of the fit are shown 
in fig. 5 for the track selected events. 

The error in ,W Z docs not yet include Ihe uncer- 
tainly in ihe mean c*e" collision energy. This error 
was determined by Ihe LEP division [14] on the ba- 
sis of measurements of uncertainties in the magnetic 
field integrals and in the orbit positions to be 5 X 1 0~ 4 
or 45 McV. Including this uncertainty, we find 



A/z = <9l.l74±0.O55„ B ±0.045 LEi .)GcV. 



(3) 



The value agrees with the two previous best measure- 
ments, refs 1 5,6 ] , but the uncertainly is smaller by a 
factor of 2, 



M z is effectively uncorrclated with the other two 
parameters. The correlation between f* and a 0 for 
the irack selected data sample is shown in fig. 6. 

In the standard model, r„. r h<(J and r. arc calcul- 
able with a small uncertainly of about ± 1% due to 
(i} electroweak radiative effects involving unknown 
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Table 4 

Standard model partial widths of the Z in MeV for the m 

value of M z ; a, = 0. 1 2 + 0.02 and sin 2 a» = 0.230± 0.006 ha 
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cancel in a 0 . The uncertainty in r had , related to the 
QCD correction, cancels in part in ct°; the resulting 
uncertainty ACT°/CT°=0.4Ar had /r z = 0.003 is much 
smaller than the effect produced by a single 
family, Act 0 /<t°=-0.13. Combining these ci 
quadrature one finds 



-V v = 3.27 ±0.30. 



(5) 



The hypothesis /V„ = 4 is ruled out at 98% confidence 
level. This measurement improves in a decisive way 
upon previous determinations of the number of neu- 
trino species from the UA1 [16] and UA2 [17] ex- 
periments, from PEP [18] and PETRA [19], from 
cosmological [20] or astrophysical [21 ] arguments, 
as well as from a similar determination at the Z peak 
[22]. 

The demonstration that there is a third neutrino 
confirms that the x neutrino is distinct from the e and 
u neutrinos. The absence of a fourth light neutrino 
indicates that the quark-lepton families arc closed 
with the three which arc already known, except for 
the possibility that higher order families have neutri- 
nos with masses in excess of ~ 30 GeV. 



particles, such as the top quark; ( ii ) the value of the 
strong coupling constant a s . The standard model pre- 
dictions for the partial widths are given in table 4. 
The standard model predictions for ct° and T z assum- 
ing 2, 3, and 4 species of light neutrinos arc shown in 
fig. 6. The value /V v = 3 is preferred. More precise in- 
formation on N v is contained in the peak cross-sec- 

If the partial widths arc taken from standard model 
predictions, a two parameter fit can be performed, 
leaving M z and /V v as only free parameters. This fit, 
performed with the programs of refs. [ 1 2. 1 5 ] on the 
two data samples, leaves the value of M 7 _ unchanged. 
The result for A' v is 



A' v = 3.27±0.24 sla ,±0.16 sys ±0.05 lh 



(4) 



where the errors coming from statistics, experimen- 
tal systematics and theoretical uncertainty are shown 
separately. Theoretical uncertainties due to electro- 
weak radiative effects consist mostly in a change of 
the overall scale of the partial widths, and largely 
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The Top Quark 



Completing the Third Generation. 

No one could doubt that there would be a sixth quark, the top or t, but it was equally certain 
that initially no one knew where it would be found. With the b quark near 5 GeV, 15 GeV 
or so seemed reasonable for the mass of the top quark. Every new accelerator that came on 
line had the potential to make the discovery and every one of them came up empty handed. 
Particularly disappointing were the cases of TRISTAN, an e + e~ collider at KEK, which 
reached cm. energy of 61 .4 GeV and set a lower bound of 30.2 GeV and the Sp~pS collider 
at CEPvN, which found the W and Z. Even SLC and LEP searched to no avail, setting 
limits at half the mass of the Z. This left the search to hadron colliders. 

In 1984 and 1985 CERN's Sp~pS collider reigned as the world's highest energy machine, 
with *Js — 630 GeV. Having already discovered the W and Z, it was positioned to look for 
the top quark through the decay W — > tb and early results from UA-1 gave evidence for a 
top quark with a mass of 40 ± 10 GeV. However, additional running and further analysis 
did not confirm the result but instead produced a bound of 55 GeV. 

With further running at the SppS in 1988/9 both UA-1 and UA-2 improved this limit. 
Using signals from muons and jets, UA-1 ruled out a top quark below 60 GeV, while UA-2, 
which looked in the electron plus jets channel excluded masses below 69 GeV. 

At the same time, at CDF the lower limit on the top quark mass was raised to 77 GeV. 
Adding additional channels moved the limit higher, to 85 GeV, then to 91 GeV. 

The Standard Model gave no direct information on the mass of the top quark, for all 
the quark masses are simply arbitrary parameters. However, using detailed electroweak 
measurements it was possible to make inferences about the mass of the top quark. Of all 
the particles in the Standard Model, only the t and the Higgs remained to be discovered. 
The prediction of the W mass in terms of the Z mass in lowest order is 

7 1 7 I , L 47TO \ ,,.,,, 



The W and Z can undergo virtual transitions, the W to tb and the Z to tt or bb. These 
result in small radiative corrections to the relation between their masses. It is also possible 
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for the W and Z to make virtual transitions by emitting and reabsorbing a Higgs particle. 
It turns out that the mass of the Higgs boson enters these effects only as lnm^ while 
there are corrections to the W and Z masses squared proportional to mj, as discussed in 
Chapter 13. A good measurement of the W mass together with a rough guess for the Higgs 
mass was enough to make a reasonable prediction of the mass of the top quark. By 1994, 
these estimates centered on values around 180 GeV. 

Though the mass of the top was uncertain, its behavior was completely predicted by the 
Standard Model. Once the limits on the top mass exceeded the mass of the W it was clear 
that its decay would be t -*■ W + b, whose width is 



, = ^(l-^)(l + 2<Y 



" 8^V2\ 



If the t quark were well above the bW threshold, this width would be on the order of 
a GeV, meaning that any narrow bound states it would be completely obscured. More 
picturesquely, the t would decay before it could bind. 

The W + could decay leptonically to e + v e , /x+v^, or r + v r , or nonleptonically, primarily 
to ud or cs. Since the t was pair produced, there were four general forms for the events: 

t ^ b{i + v) J _* b(i-v) 

t^ b(qq) t -* b(JTv) 

'-► Ml + v) 1 -» b(qq) 

t ->• b(qq) t -» b(qq) 

The last of these would be particularly hard to isolate since these events would be masked 
by much more common events in which jets were produced by ordinary QCD interactions. 
Leptons were thus the key signature for the t quark. The b and q and q quarks would 
appear as jets while the neutrinos would result in large missing "transverse energy," i.e. a 
transverse momentum imbalance. 

The Tevatron Collider resumed running in 1992 and collected data during Run la 
(1992/3) and Run lb (1994/5). Using Run la data, DO raised the limit on the top quark mass 
to 131 GeV. By May 1994, CDF had enough events to declare that they had "evidence for 
the top quark," though they stopped short of announcing its discovery (Ref. 14.1). Two 
events were found that contained both an e and a fi, and which had both two additional jets 
(presumably from the b quarks) and missing transverse energy. Events in which a single 
lepton was found faced more severe backgrounds and additional requirements had to be 
imposed. Only events in which there were three or more jets were considered. In addition, 
there had to be evidence that at least one jet came from a b. This evidence was obtained in 
two ways. A lepton too "soft" (i.e. with not very high transverse momentum) to indicate 
a W was circumstantial evidence for the semileptonic decay of a b. Alternatively, the 
presence of the b could be demonstrated by finding a sign of the B decay itself. 

The silicon vertex detector (SVX), the innermost part of CDF's tracking system, could 
measure tracks with a precision of tens of microns. This was good enough to identify B 
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decays, for which a typical decay length would be ex — 450 [im times the boost due to 
the motion of the B. Six events with an apparent separated B vertex were found, with a 
background of 2.3 ± 0.3. The soft lepton tag found seven with a background of 3. 1 ± 0.3. 
Three of the seven had S VX tags as well. 

The mass of the t quark could be obtained from the events with a single lepton (and thus 
just one missing neutrino). Seven of the ten events had four or more jets and those with 
the highest transverse momentum were used to fit the hypothesis (b£v)(bqq) where the b's 
and q's would appear as jets. This kinematical fit gave a mass determination (though no 
discovery was claimed!) of m t — 174 ± 10^ 12 GeV. 

In February, 1995, both CDF (Ref. 14.2) and DO (Ref. 14.3) were ready to declare the 
top quark found. CDF had 48 pb~ ' of new data to add to their previous 1 9 pb~ l . Moreover, 
improvements in the silicon vertex detector increased its efficiency for finding b vertices 
in top events by a factor of two, to about 40%. There were 21 events in the data sample 
in which the SVX found vertices that were candidates for b decays. In six of the events, 
two jets were tagged. Additional candidates with soft lepton tags together with jets were 
identified. Six dilepton events were recorded. The refined mass measurement, m t — 176 ± 
8 ± 10 GeV, was quite close to that in the earlier CDF paper. 

The DO Collaboration had to overcome handicaps from the design of their detector, 
which was less suited for the task than was CDF, lacking both a magnetic field and a high 
precision silicon tracking device. See Figure 14.1. The basic strategy was the same as for 
CDF: identify leptons as candidates for decays of W's and jets as candidates for both the b 
quark-jets and products of nonleptonic W decays. To compensate for the limitations of the 
detector, DO developed effective cuts that reduced background, in particular a cut on the 
total transverse energy. In the dilepton channels, two jets were required as well as missing 
transverse energy. In the single lepton channels, at least three jets were required. This was 
increased to four for events in which there was no lepton tag that would signal a b quark. 
Combining seven channels, DO found 17 events with an anticipated background of 3.8. 
With their sample, DO was not able to determine the mass with as much precision as CDF. 
Their result, m t — 199 * 21 GeV, was consistent, however, with the CDF result. Subsequent 
running at the Tevatron Collider enabled both experiments to observe additional top quark 
events and to reduce the uncertainty in the mass measurement. Their measurements in both 
dilepton and single lepton channels were in good agreement. The combined result from the 
two experiments for Run 1, m t — 174.3 ±5.1 GeV, had the smallest fractional error of any 
quark mass determination. 

The tt pairs are produced in two ways: qq — > tt and gg -*■ tt. Calculations show that 
at the Tevatron Collider, the former dominates. It is also possible to produce a single top 
quark through processes like ud — > W + -> tb, but these should not have passed the cuts 
imposed by the CDF and DO experiments. The predicted cross section for tt was about 
5-6 pb at the Tevatron Collider with *Js = 1.8 GeV. The cross sections measured by CDF 
and DO in Run 1 were near this, 6.5^ 4 pb and 5.9 ± 1.7 pb. 

The energy and luminosity of the Tevatron Collider were increased for Run 2, which 
began in 2001. By early 2008 more than 3 fb _1 had been collected and results were 
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Figure 14.1. The DO detector at the Fermilab Collider. Optimized for calorimetric 
DO nonetheless was able to observe the t quark. [Courtesy DO Collaboration.] 



available for about 2 fb , to be compared with 100 pb ' in Run 1. The combined CDF 
and DO result for m, stood at 172.6 ± 1 .4 GeV. 

While the general agreement between the expected and measured cross sections and the 
conformity of the event structure to that anticipated from the Standard Model provides evi- 
dence that we do understand these processes, more exacting tests are needed to exclude 
exotic alternatives. The top quarks might, for example, be decay products of more mas- 
sive particles rather than directly produced themselves. Absent such a surprise, the t may 
seem the most mundane of all quarks. Because of its rapid decay it doesn't produce stable 
hadrons as do all other quarks. In the t the quark concept is reduced to its most fundamen- 
tal. Its interactions are for the most part described by perturbative QCD. 

But this may be an illusion. Does the very large mass of the t quark point to a special 
role? Is it an indication of some new interactions not enjoyed by the lighter quarks? 
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Exercises 

14.1 A t quark decays into a b quark, whose momentum is measured, and W, which decays 
to fiv. The momentum of the p is measured and the momentum of the v transverse 
to the beam direction, p v , is inferred from the missing transverse momentum in the 
event. If the transverse and longitudinal components of the muon momentum are /7 M j_ 
and p^w, find the two possible values of the longitudinal momentum of the v. When 
is there no solution for the longitudinal momentum of the v? Do not assume that the 
mass of the t quark is known. 

14.2 The coupling of the t, b, and W is described by 

where b^ — j(l — Ys)b. Here b and t stand for the corresponding spinor fields and 
W for its field. The square of the decay matrix element can be shown (perhaps by the 
reader) to be 

y [2pb-e Pt-e - p b -p,e-e}. 

The polarization of the W is e, which obeys 

ee = -l;e- p w = 0. 

The three polarizations of the W are given by two choices of three-vectors perpen- 
dicular to the momentum of the W (transverse polarization) and one choice with both 
a time component and a space component parallel to the momentum of the W. (In 
writing the square of the matrix element the polarization vector was assumed real so 
the tranverse polarizations must be linear.) Using the two-body decay formula 

32tt 2 ' ' M 2 

and ignoring the mass of the b quark, confirm the formula in the text for the decay 
rate of the t. Show that the ratio of longitudinal to transverse Wsis ^(mj/m 2 ^,). 
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VJ = 1.8 TeV collected with the Collider Detector 


at Fermilab (CDF). Employing techniques similar 


to those we previously published, we observe a 


i signal consistent with it decay to WWbb, but 




4.8o-. Additional evidence for the top quark is 


provided by a peak in the reconstructed mass dis 


tribution. We measure the top quark mass to be 


176 ± 8(stat) ± 10(syst) GeV/c 2 , and the ft produc 


Am cross section to be 6.8-1$ pb. 


Recently the Collider Detector at Fermilab (CDF) Col- 


W boson decays into leptons and the other decays into 


laboration presented the first direct evidence for the 


quarks. To suppress background in the lepton + jets 


top quark 1 1 ], the weak isodoublet partner of the b 


mode, we identify b quarks by reconstructing secondary 


quark required in the standard model. We searched 


vertices from b decay (SVX tag) and by finding addi- 


for ;; pair production with the subsequent decay it — 


tional leptons from b semileptonic decay (SLT tag). In 


W'bW'b The observed topology in such events is deter- 


Ref. [1J we found a 2.8a excess of signal over the expec- 


mined by the decay mode of the two W bosons. Dilep- 


tation from background. The interpretation of the excess 


ton c < cuts (ept, ee, and fj.pt.) are produced primarily 


as top quark production was supported by a peak in the 


when both W bosons decay into ev or piv. Events in 


n, 1 tiihn i, tor lull onstructed events. Addi- 
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in lepton + jets events |2|. An upper limit on the ri pro- 
duct!. m cross section has been published by the DO Col- 
laboration [3]. 

We report here on a data sample containing 19 ph" 1 
used in Ref. [I| and 48 pb ' from the current Fermilab 
Collider run. which bcnaii earlv in IW4 and is expected 
to continue until the end of 1995. 

The CDF consists of a magnetic spectrometer sur- 
iouiidcd is;-, calmum-leis :md muon chambers |4|. A new 
low-noise, radiation-haid. loin -layer silicon vertex detec- 
tor, located niriuediaicK nul-.ii.le the hcatupipe, provides 
precise track recoilsli uctiori in the plane transverse In llle 
beam and is used to identik secondaiy \ cilices t'limi h 
and c quark decays |S|. [lie momenta of charged par- 
ticles are measured in [lie central [racking chamber I CTCl. 
which is ill a LIT superconducting s.olctloidnl magnet. 

ters cover the pscudoinpidiu region |ij| < 4.2 [6] ant! 
are used to identify jets and electron candidates The 

verse enemy £■<■ . which can indicate- Ihe presence of unde- 
tected energetic neutrinos. Outside the calorimeters, drift 
in the region |ij| < 1.0 provide muon identifi- 

i three-level tiiggei selects the inclusive electron 
l events used in this analysis. To improve the .<; 
efficiency, triggers based on f.i are added to the 
■ptori triggeis used in Ref. 1 1J. 

The data samples for both the dilepton and lep- 
>n ■ jets analyses are subsets ol a sample of high-/'/ III- 
lusive k-plon events thai coulaiu an isolated electron with 

E T > 20 GeV or an isolated muon with P T > 20 GeV/c 



t the 






i (lul< 



a second leplon candidate an- temo-. cd as prissibii' 
/. bosons if an rr or fAj.1 iiHariarit mass is between 75 and 
105 GeV/e -. For the lepton + jets analysis, an inclusive 
It-' boson sample is made by requiring l : . r - 20 GeV. Ta- 
ble I classifies the W events by the number of jets with 
observed E T > 15 GeV and \rj\ < 2.0. The dilepton sam- 
ple consists of inclusive lepton c\cnls Ibal also have il sec- 
ond lepton with P, > 20 GeV/r. satisfying looser lepton 
iilcniiliiaiion requirements. The two leptons must have 
opposite electric charge. 

The primary method lor finding top quarks in the 
icplon ! jets channel is i.o search lor secondaiy vciuces 



TABI b. I Number ol leplon + jet events 
sample along with Ihe numbers of SVX [a 



ii Ihe 67 pb ' data 



iron, „ 


.-..■;-. ,n tile i 


.nil :->! bins. „. 


peel, 


ely. 




Observed 


Observed 




Background 






SVX tags 




tags expected 


\ 


6578 


40 




5.2 ± 1.7 


2=4 


39 


10 




1.5 ± 0.4 



from h quark decay (SVX tagging). The vertex finding 
cfliciency is signilieaiitly larger now than previously 
due lo an improved vertex -finding ttlgorithm and the 

pet ton nance of the new vertex detector. The previous 
vcrkx lidding algoruhrr. searched lor a secondaiy \cilcx 
with two or more Hacks. The new algorithm liist searches, 
for >. cilices with tlnee or more tiaeks wiili looser Hack 
ri.L|iii!c:iicrns. and if that fails, searches for two-track 
vertices using more stringent track and vertex quality 
criteiia. flu- efbcieuc\ loi lagging a /> quart, is measured 
in inclusive electron and muon samples which are en- 
riched in h decays, [he ratio ol [lie measured cl'[icionc\ 
lo the prediction of a deluded Moult- Carlo simulation is 
0.% ' 0.07. with good agreement (L2'J) between the 
electron and muon samples Hit U'lcicnc;, lor tag a i rig at 
least «\v.- . ; > quark in a is ioeitl v. all : - ;,-.-. ;- .:. . i a -.. ..i 
from Monte Carlo simulation to be (42 ± 5)% in the 
ciirrenl run. compared to Ihe (22 - fil'/i reported in the 
previous publication |7|. In this Letter we appl> Ihe new 
vorlcx-lmdinc algorithm to the data I nun Ihe previous and 
the current runs. 

In Ref. I I |. v-.c piosi-iucd two methods lot estimating 
i.iie biiekgroi.uu.i i.. ihe lop ouark signal. In method I. the 
ohsetaed tag rate in inclusive id samples is used In cal- 
culate i.ie hackginuud tiom uusiags and (,)( I) piodnced 
heiny quark pairs {bb and cc) recoiling against a W bo- 
son. This is an overestiiiiale ol ihe background because 
there are sources of heavy qilart.s in an inclusive ji.-l sain 
pic that are not present in W + jet events. In method 2. 
the misiag rate is again measured with inclusive jets, 
while the fraction of W + jel events that are Wbh and 
'■'. ,--,: is estimated I ;-• -ill a Monte ( 'arlo sample, using niea 
suied lagging ellii. n: ncics. [u the present analysis, we t;se 
method 2 as ihe besl estimate of the SVX lag background. 
I he improved performance of the new vertex detector, uin 
ability to simulate its hehawor accurnlcly. and the agree 
lllent between liie predict inn and [lata in lite W + I -jet 
and W + 2 -jel samples make tin-, the natural choice. Tlie 
, : i U-i.il :,t .. -s S baekg round., iciiubag die --mall coiiliibtuiiiii-. 
from non-U' background, Wi production, and vector bo- 
son pair production, is go en in Table 1, 

The numbers of SVX tags in the 1-jet and 2-jet 
samples aie consistent with the expected background phis 
a small ft contribution (Tabic I and Fig. I ). However. 
Tor the W+ ^3-jet signal region. 27 tags are observed 
compared to a predicted background of 6,7 ± 2.1 tags 
|8). The probability of the background fiuctualing lo 
Sr27 is calculated to be 2 X 10~ s (sec Table II) using 
the procedure outlined in Ref. (1] (see |9]). The 27 
lagged jets aie in 21 events: the six eveills with two 
lagged jets cm he compared with four expected ba- 
the top + backgiound hypothesis and -- 1 for background 
alone. Figure 1 also shows (he deem lifetime djsirihuuois 
for the SVX tags in W+ £3-jet events. It is consistent 
with the distribution predieicd for ft decay from the t'i 
Monte Carlo simulation. From the number of SVX- 
tagged eveuls. the estimated background, the calculated 
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rectly from inclusive jet data. The remaining backgroi 
are much smaller and are calculated using the technt 
discussed in Ref. [1]. The efficiency of the algorith 

The probability of finding an 



with 2:3 jet; 



i of ol 



I. Then 



Table II shows the 
d tags for the signal 



15.4 ± 2.0 tags expected from background. Six events 
contain both an SVX and SLT tag, compared to the 
expected four for top + background and one for back- 
ground alone. 

The dilepton analysis is very similar to that previously 
reported [11, with slight modifications to the lepton 
identification requirements to make them the same as 
those used in the single lepton analysis. The dilepton 
data sample, described above, is reduced by additional 
requirements on $ T and the number of jets. In order to 
suppress background from Drell-Yan lepton pairs, which 
have little or no true $ T , the $ r 



arjet 



Mil]. Ther 



st 25 GeV 

>e greater 



If $T 



u acceptance, and the integrated luminosity of the data 
6 8 \jj pb, where the uncertainty includes both statistical 
given in Ref. 11] by 6. 



;ging) 1 



i for ai 



' 1 uarl 



matching CTC tracks with electromagnetic energy clusters 
or (racks in the muon chambers. To maintain acceptance 
for leptons coming directly from b decay and from the 
daughter c quark, the P, threshold is kept low (2 GeV/c). 
The only significant change to the selection algorithm 
compared to Ref. [11 is that the fiducial region for SLT 

resulting in an increase of the SLT total acceptance and 
ind by a factor of 1 .2. 
The major backgrounds in the SLT analysis are hadrons 
that are misidentified as leptons, and electrons from 
unidentified photon conversions. These rates and the 
smaller Wbb and Wcc backgrounds are determined di- 



TABLE II. The 



r of ta 



Channel 






SVX 


SLT 


Dilcpti .. 


Observe 






27 tags 


23 tags 


6 events 


Expected 


backgrou 










Backgro 


nd probab 


hty 


2 X lO- 5 


,.,,,. 


■ ■ '" 



in Table II, the 



te Carlo Simula 
e, 60% of whici 



ontains an energetic 
;s of 86 GeV/c 2 . Tc 
event from the fina 



'■> lags, compared with an expected 
re from ft decay. When the requii 



0.2 te 






(e/x) that passes all the other 



+■ >3-je 



[10] that contain 27 SVX tags compared to 6.7 ± 2.1 ex- 
pected from background and 23 SLT tags with an esti- 
mated background of 15.4 ± 2.0. There are six dilepton 
events compared to 1 .3 ± 0.3 events expected from back- 
ground. We have taken the product (P) of the three proba- 
bilities in Table II and calculated the likelihood that a 



of P n 



n of th 
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is equivalent u 



...X<r de,]. 



Gaussian distribut 
of SVX-tagged events, we expect an excess of 7.8 SLT 
tags and 3.5 dilepton events limn u production, in good 
agreement with the observed numbers. 

We performed ::. nienivr o' ..-becks o; 1 3 1 i - analysis. 
A yistnl eumrol sample l"or b nigging is / + jel events, 
where no lop cmiliihutieui is expected. We observe 15. 
3, and 2 tags (SVX and SLT) in the Z + 1-jet, 2- 
jel. and ^3-jet samples, respectively, compared -.villi ibe 
Kh-kauiuiiil predictions of 17.5. 4.2, and 1.5. The excess 
over background that was seen in Ref. [1] is no longer 
present In addition, (here is no discrepancy between 
the measured arid predicted IV • 4 jel background, in 
contrast to a small deticil described in Ref. [I] (see [12]). 

Single-lepton events with four or more jets can be 
kiriemalicails tecriiisiiuclod n> tlic it — WIAYh hypoltic- 
sis. yielding for each even! an estimate of the top quark 
mass [!]. The lepton, neutrino (ft), and the four highest- 
F.i jets are assumed to be the ll daughters 1 131. There 
an' nndliple solutions, due to both [lie quadratic arlibi 
guily in deteimiaing die longitudinal momentum of the 
neutrino and the a.sicmitcnl nl ice lo the [Ktrcnl IV's and 
f>'s. la>r each eieni, the mi hit ion wiih ibe lowesi lit ( • is 
chosen. Stalling with ibe 203 ewnls with '-3 jels, we re- 
quire each event to have a fourth jet with £ r > 8 GeV 
and |t,| < 2.4. This yields a sample or 99 events, of 
which 88 pass a loose x 2 requirement on the fit. The 
mass distribution ioi ibosc events is shown in big. 2. The 
disiiibiuion is consistent with the predicted mix of ap- 

pmsirnuick 30', :! signal and 70'.; 11 ■ :ek. hacS.ga.itind. 
The Monte Curio bar kg o mud shape agrees v.. el I wiili liiai 
meanred in a limited statistics sample ofZ 



as well as in a QCI) sample selected lo approximate nou 
II background. Alter requiting an SVX or SLT b tag, 
I'J of the events remain, of which n.y",,'; are c\pceled 
to be background, for these events, only solutions in 
which ibe tagged jel is assigned to one of the /; quarks 
are considered figure 3 shows the mass distribution io- 
dic lagged evems. The mass distribution in the current 
run is very similar io rial Iroin the pies ions run. Further- 
more, we employed social mass tilting techniques which 
give nearly identical results. 

To find the most likely top mass, we fit the mass 
distribution to a sum of the expected di-aiihutums from 
the W + jets background and a lop quark of mass .1/,..,, 
[I]. The IndikMliui.d! disiniuuior. from die til is shown 
in the Fig. 3 inset. The best fit mass is 176 GeV/c 2 
with a ±8 OeV/c 2 statistical uncertainty. We make a 

. ■■■!■-.. :■>. .,.:;.. i;Mi ■•.••.■ i mi ■■■ ri.; .;..<,- ,:; n.. 
from mil pievuins publication, giving M„, r 
10 (leV/co Further studies of systematic 



The shape of llie mass peak in big. 3 provides addi 
tioila: e\ -dence tin lop quark [irodlichou. since die uinuhei 
!■: obs; ■ ■. ci I ' i a.c ;s ::s : o-.:i;/i u . .;,, ■ Iv.ci ■. .. >.i ;..'••- 
Jisiribiiiiiiu A i lei including systematic diesis in I tic prc- 
diciec background shape, we lind a .' ■< Hi • piohnbility 
that die observed mass distribution is conse-icm wiih the 
li.n. kcisumd i kolmi'igoiTiv Siiuruov test). This is a con- 
servative measure because il does mil esplieitlv lake into 
account liie observed narrow mass peak. 

In conclusion, addinonal daia eoniirm the top quark 
evidence presented in Ref. [I]. There is now a large 
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a 2 X 1(T 2 probability of being consistent with the back- is defin , In 

ground shape. When combined, the signal size and mass a particle is P, = 

the background hypothesis (5.0cr). In addition, a substan- ^? ect ™™ '.!..' ' . ' ' 

This establishes the existence of the top quark. The transverse enemy (£ ) 

preliminary mass and cross section measurements yield [7] A faclor of , 55 increase comes 

M lop = 176 ± 8 ± 10 GeV/c 2 and era = 6.8+1S pb. noted. The remaining factor of 1.1 
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isospin partner of the b quark. The DO Collaboration 
published a lower limit on the mass of the top quark of 
131 GeV/c 2 , at a confidence level (C.L.) of 95%, based 
on an integrated luminosity of 13.5 pb~' [1]. A subse- 
quent publication [2] reported the top quark production 
cross section as a function of the assumed top quark mass. 
In that analysis, we found nine events with an expected 

1.9 standard deviations) corresponding to a production 
cross section of 8.2 ± 5.1 pb for an assumed top quark 
mass of 180 GeV/c 2 . The Collider Detector at Fermi- 
lab (CDF) Collaboration published evidence for top quark 
production with i-n lit 1 ignificance of 2.8 standard 
deviations, a top quark of mass 174 ± IO-I2 GeV/c 2 , 
and a production cross section of 13.9-ig P b 13], Pre- 
cision electroweak measurements predict a SM top quark 
mass of approximately 150-210 GeV/c 2 , depending on 
the mass of the Higgs boson [4]. In the present Letter, 
we report new results from the DO experiment that firmly 
establish the existence of the top quark. 

We assume that the top quark is pair produced and de- 
cays according to the minimal SM (i.e., it -> W + W-bb). 
We searched for the top quark in channels where both W 
bosons decayed leptonically (e/j. + jets, ee + jets, and 
1*1* + jets) and in channels where just one W boson 
decayed leptonically (e + jets and /* + jets). The single- 



rved c< 



ding tc 



— /* + X. The muon-tagged 



Here we present an analysis based 

grated luminosity of 44-56 pb~', depending on the chan- 
nel. In the present analysis, the signal-to-background 
ratio for a high-mass top quark was substantially im- 
proved relative to Ref. [2]. An optimization of the selec- 
tion criteria was carried out using Monte Carlo top quark 
events for signal and our standard background estimates. 
The result of this procedure was a factor of 3.7 better 

tance for 180 GeV/c 2 top quarks. This corresponds to a 
signal-to-background ratio of 1:1 for a top quark mass of 
200 GeV/c 2 , assuming the expected SM top cross section 
[5]. The improved rejection arises primarily by requiring 

The DO detector and data collection systems are de- 
scribed in Ref. [6]. The triggers and reconstruction algo- 
rithms for jets, electrons, muons, and neutrinos were the 
same as those used in our previous top quark searches [1,2]. 

The signature for the dilepton channels was defined as 
two isolated leptons, at least two jets, and large missing 
transverse energy $ r - The signature for the single-lepton 
channels was defined as one isolated lepton, large $ T , and 

out tag). The minimum transverse momentum p T of tag- 



the magnitude and direction of the $ T , the aplanarity of 
the jets JA, and the allowed ranges of pseudorapidity 77 

1 for the last 70% of the data because of forward muon 
chamber aging. Events in the /*/* + jets and 1* + jets//* 
channels were required to be inconsistent with the Z + jets 
hypothesis, based on a global kinematic fit. The principal 
difference between the present analysis and the analysis 

all channels on a quantity H T , which we defined as the 



of th 



)f the j 



the single-lepton and /*/* + jets channels) or the scalai 
sum of the E T 's of the leading electron and the jets (foi 

quirements for our standard event selection for all seven 
channels are summarized in Table I. In addition 

tion requirements, which differed from the standard set by 
the removal of the H T requirement and by the relaxation of 
the aplanarity requirement for e + jets and j* + jets from 
J21 > 0.05 to JK > 0.03. 



the 



from Z and 



Drell-Yan produc 



, WZ), 



flavor (bb and ee) production, and backgrounds 1 
misidentified as leptons. For the single-lepton channels, 
the main backgrounds were from W + jets, Z + jets, and 
multijet production with a jet misidentified as a lepton. 
The method for estimating these backgrounds was the 

H T is a powerful discriminator between background and 
high-mass top quark production. Figure 1 shows a com- 
parison of the shapes of the H T distributions expected 
from background and 200 GeV/c 2 top quarks in the chan- 



1 (b) ui 



single-le 



We tested our understanding of background H T distribu- 
tions by comparing data and calculated background in 
background-dominated channels such as electron + two 
jets and electron + three jets (Fig. 2). The observed 
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lated by the vecbos Monte Carlo program [7] 

The acceptance for ft event 

on the GEANT program [9]. A 

The difference between ISAJET 

From all seven channels, we observed 17 events with 
an expected background of 3.8 ± 0.6 events (see Table 11). 
The probability of an upward fluctuation of the background 
to 17 or more events is 2 X lCT 6 , which corresponds to 
4.6 standard deviations for a Gaussian probability distribu- 
tion. Our measured cross section as a function of the top 
quark mass hypothesis is shown in Fig. 3. Assuming a top 
3f200GeV/c 2 , theprodt ' 




t 2.2 pi 
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•lutles ai 



the luminosity. The cross scc- 
from the loose selection criteria is in good 
vith this value, demonstrating that the back- 
well understood. We calculated the probabil- 



i analysis was performed, based on 
hypothesis ft — W + W~bb —> tvqqbh. One jet was 
signed to the semileptonically decaying top quark, i 
three jets were assigned to the hadronically decaying 
quark. The jet assignment algorithm attempted to ass 
one of the two highest^ jets to the semileptonically 
caying top quark and to minimize the difference betwi 
the masses of the two top quarks. The invariant mass 
the three jets assigned to the hadronically decaying 
quark is denoted by m 3j . Among the three possible 
pairs from the hadronically decaying top quark, the sm 
est invariant mass is denoted by m 2j . Figure 4 shows 
distribution of m 3j vs m 2j for (a) background (W + j 
and multijet) (b) 200 GeV/c 2 top Monte Carlo simt 
tion, and (c) data. The data are peaked at higher invari 
mass, in both dimensions, than the background. Ba 



*jets 



•ts/M 



0.17 ± 0.02 0.11 ±0.02 0.06 ± 0.01 0.50 ±0.10 0.33 ± 0.08 0.36 ± 0.07 0.20 ± 0.05 

0.24 ± 0,02 0.15 ± 0.02 0.09 ± 0.02 0.80 ± 0.10 0.57 ± 0.13 0.50 ± 0.08 0.25 ± 0.06 

0.94 ± 0.13 0.69 ± 0.12 0.34 ± 0.07 3.13 ±0.54 2.04 ± 0.53 1.95 ±0.39 0.92 ± 0.24 1 

0.28 ± 0.02 0.17 ± 0.02 0.10 ± 0.02 1.20 ± 0.30 0.76 ± 0.17 0.56 ± 0.09 0.35 ± 0.08 

0.57 ± 0.07 0.40 ± 0.07 0.19 ±0.04 2.42 ± 0.67 1.41 ± 0.36 1.14 ±0.22 0.64 ±0.16 

0.31 ± 0.02 0.20 ± 0.03 0.11 ± 0.02 1.70 ± 0.20 0.96 ± 0.21 0.74 ± 0.11 0.41 ± 0.08 
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47.9 ± 5.7 55.7 ± 6.7 44.2 ± 5.3 47.9 ± 5.7 44.2 ± 5.3 47.9 ± 5.7 44.2 ± 5.3 
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only on the shapes of the distributions, the hypothesis that 
the data are a combination of top quark and background 
events (60% C.L.) is favored over the pure background 
hypothesis (3% C.L.). 

To measure the top quark mass, singie-lepton + four- 
jet events were subjected to two-constraint kinematic (its 
to the hypothesis t't -> W + W~bb -> tvqqbb. Kinematic 

ments of the four highest-£ r jets, with the provision that 
muon-tagged jets were always assigned to a* quark in 

(two degrees of freedom) were retained, and a single 
^ 2 -probability-weighted average mass ("fitted mass") was 
calculated for each event. Monte Carlo studies using the 

mass was strongly correlated with the top quark mass. 
Gluon radiation, jet assignment combinatorics, and the 
event selection procedure introduced a shift in the fitted 
mass (approximately -70 GeV/c 2 for 700 GeV/c 2 top 
quarks), which was taken into account in the final mass 
determination. 

Eleven of the 14 singie-lepton + jets candidate events 
selected using the standard cuts were fitted successfully. 
Figure 5(a) shows the fitted mass distribution. An un- 
binned likelihood fit, incorporating top quark and back- 
ground contributions, with the top quark mass allowed to 



ary, was performed on the fitted n 
ackground contributions were con 



. The likelihood fit 



To in 



,e the st 



efort 



from the standard H 7 requirement, 

the loose requirements. Of 27 singie-lepton + four- 
jet events, 24 were fitted successfully. The removal of 
the H T requirement introduced a substantial background 
contribution at lower mass in addition to the top signal, 

distribution resulted in a top quark mass of 199-2? (stat) 
GeV/c 2 , consistent with the result obtained from the 
standard event selection. The result of the likelihood fit did 
not depend significantly on whether the normahz • i 

the top quark contribution resulted in a mass 4 GeV/c 2 

in the systematic error. The total systematic error in the 
top quark mass is 22 GeV/c 2 , which is dominated by the 



in the j 



lergy sc 



(10%). 




In conclusion, we report the observation of the top 

±22 (syst) GeV/c 2 and measure a production cross section 
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Mixing and CP Violation in Heavy Quark Mesons 



Testing the Standard Model with B, B s , and D. 

Just as for K° and K , there can be mixing between the B° and B mesons. In fact, this 
is possible for two distinct systems, the non-strange B® — B° — bd and the strange 
#0 = bs .If a B°B pair is created and both mesons decay semileptonically, the B° would 
be expected to give a positive lepton (b — >■ H + v) and the B a negative lepton. If there 
is B°-B mixing, it is possible that both leptons will have the same sign. An unfortunate 
background arises from the chain b -> c -> slv since the semileptonic decay of the c 
would give a lepton of the sign opposite that expected from a b decay. While some evidence 
for B° — B mixing was found by UA-1 at the SppS in the same-sign dilepton signal, clear, 
convincing evidence was first obtained in an e + e~ experiment. 

In 1987, the ARGUS Collaboration working at the T(45) (Ref. 15.1) found one example 
of Y(4S) -»■ BjB®, as demonstrated by specific semileptonic decays, each with a posi- 
tive muon, and both described by B° -» D*~fi + v . Additional evidence for mixing was 
obtained by measuring the inclusive like-sign dilepton signal. A third independent mea- 
surement came from identifying complete B° decays and observing semileptonic decays 
of the accompanying meson. Finding a positive lepton opposite an identified B° is evi- 
dence for mixing. Combining the results of these measurements determined the ratio of 
wrong-sign decays to right-sign decays: r<i — 0.21 ± 0.08. 

Because so many channels are open for B meson decay, it is reasonable to assume that 
the two eigenstates will have very similar lifetimes, quite unlike the situation for neutral 
K mesons. The result from Chapter 7 for the ratio of "wrong-sign" decays to "right-sign" 
decays then becomes 

r d = ~^, (15.1) 

2 + xj 

where Xd — Am/ T and the d specifies Bd mesons. The ARGUS Collaboration revisited 
this measurement in 1992 with a data sample more than twice the size of the original one. 
Using much the same techniques, they confirmed the result with a refined determination: 
r d = 0.206 ± 0.070 or x = 0.72 ± 0.15. 
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15.1 Mixing and the CKM Model 

The mixing of B° and B is analogous to the mixing of K° and K and the mass eigenstates 
can be found by diagonalizing a matrix just like that considered in Chapter 7: 



M-i- Mn-i- 

r* r 

> 12 2 1 

Quite generally, the lighter and heavier mass eigenstates can be written 

\B L )=p\B 0 } + q\B°}, 

\B H ) = p\B Q )-q\B°), 






©' 



M u - iT nl 2 ~ M *n ~ 2 r12 
Mi2-ir [2 /2-M l2 - ^ri2 ' 



The mixing depends on the existence of common states to which both 5° and B can 
couple. The B° favors decays to states like Djt, while the B prefers Dit . Both however, 
can decay to DD, or to any state composed of cd cd, albeit as a CKM-suppressed decay. 
Similarly, they both can make virtual transitions to states containing ft. Mixing arises both 
from real and virtual transitions. 

Mixing of neutral mesons depends on both the quark masses and the Cabibbo-Kobayashi- 
Maskawa matrix. If the u , c, and t quarks were degenerate in mass, we could redefine them so 
that the d quark connected only to u, s only to c, and b only to t . Then the CKM matrix would 
be the unit matrix and there would be no intermediate quark states possible in Figure 15.1. The 
same would be true if the masses of the d, s, and b were degenerate. Mixing, then, depends criti- 
cally on quarkmass differences, emphasizing the importance of the heavy quarks. 

The measured values of the CKM matrix show that jumping from the first generation 
to the second is suppressed in amplitude by roughly A. = 0.22, where k is the parameter 
introduced in Wolfenstein parameterization of the CKM matrix, Eq. (1 1.5), equivalent to 
the sine of the Cabibbo angle. A second-to-third generation amplitude is reduced by X 2 « 
0.05, while a first-to-third transition is suppressed by roughly X 3 « 0.01. 

The most conspicuous feature of K°-K mixing is the disparate lifetimes of the two 
mass eigenstates. For B mesons the lifetime difference is quite small and it is the oscil- 
lations reflecting Am that are predominant. The lifetime difference and thus Tu can be 
neglected for Bd (but not for B s ). For Bd mixing then we find that the light and heavy 
eigenmasses are 

HL = M-i^-\M l2 \, 

fi H = M-i- + \Mtz\, (15.5) 



b u,c t t d 



d u,c,t b 

b u,c,t s 



u,c,t 
d,s,b 



u d,s,b C 

Figure 15.1. Box diagrams showing how mixing occurs at the quark level for B, B s , and D mesons. 
Each diagram contributes in two ways: once with quarks as intermediate states and once with W 
bosons as intermediate states. If the u, c, and t quarks had identical masses, we could redefine the 
states so b coupled only to t, s only to c, and d only to u. There would then be no mixing. The 
value of the mixing diagrams thus depends on the differences of the quark masses and on the size 
of the CKM matrix elements that couple the quarks to the W bosons. For B mesons, the t quark 
contributions dominate. For D mesons, the couplings to the b quarks are small and the d and s quark 
contributions dominate. 



o that the mass splitting is Am — 2\Mn\- The eigenstates are 



and they evolve simply 



\B L (t))=e- i{M -^- i ? )t \B L ), 

|fl//(0}=e- /(M +'r I -''5>'| J B„). 
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These states are analogous to Ki_ and K$, except that the lifetime difference is ignored. In 
Chapter 7 we saw that CP violation in mixing was due to the imaginary part of Vu/Mu- 
Since we have neglected Tn in this approximation there is no CP violation in mixing 
itself, though mixing will contribute to visible CP violation in time-dependent decay rates. 
A state that at t — 0 is purely 5°, will oscillate into B : 

\B% y M = *-' (M -' T/2) ' [cos ^t ,2,0, _ .-l^i sin ^, |5°)] , (15.8) 

while its counterpart behaves as 

l*V)> = e-^~™ [cos ^t Hf) - ^ sin *£t |B°>] . (15.9) 

A state that begins as a B° will produce semileptonic decays exponentially damped by 
e~ r ' , with the "right" sign modulated by cos 2 \ Amt and with the "wrong" sign modulated 
by sin 2 ^Amt. 



15.2 CP Violation 

The mixing of B° and B provides an opportunity to explore CP violation just as the 
analogous mixing in the neutral K system does. While it is also possible to measure CP 
violation by showing an inequality between the rate for B + decays to some state and B~ 
decays to the CP conjugate, decays of neutral B's can be analyzed more incisively. 

The presence of phases in the CKM matrix is the source of CP violation in the Stan- 
dard Model. These phases enter into decay matrix elements and into the mixing described 
by M\2. In the Wolfenstein parameterization, Eq. (1 1.5), phases occur only in transitions 
between quarks of the first and third generation. One way to represent the CKM matrix 
is with the "unitarity triangle," shown in Figure 15.2. The three angles of this triangle at 
the vertices 0, 1, and p + it] are traditionally called a, B, and y. The matrix element V u b 
corresponds to the transition b — »■ u, while the Figure shows that V* b oc p + it] and has the 
phase y. Thus the b — >■ u transition picks up the phase —y. Similarly, the transition d — ► t 
picks up the phase of V t d oc 1 — p — ir\, which is — p 1 . 

p+iri 




0 



1 



Figure 15.2. The le for B decays expresses the relation V ut j V* b + V cc [ V* b + W tc \ V* b — 

0 in the complex plane. The angles a, ji, and y can be measured in the time dependence of B decays. 
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If a state that is initially B° decays at a later time into a final state /, there will be 
interference between the decay of the piece that has remained B° and the piece that has 
become B . The phase between the two interfering amplitudes will depend on the relative 
phases of (f\H\B°) and {f\H\B°) and on the phase of M { 2 . 

Oscillations in the decay of a B to a CP eigenstate are especially interesting because 
(f\H\B°) is then related to {f\H\B > in a simple way. The weak interaction Hamilto- 
nian is made up of many pieces Jif. strangeness increasing, strangeness decreasing, charm 
increasing, charm decreasing, etc. Altogether the Hamiltonian must be Hermitian so that 
the theory will be unitary (conserving probability). If CP is conserved, the Hamiltonian 
takes the form 

H = ^Hj + ^H) (15.10) 



where CPHjCP — TC-. On the other hand, if CP is violated, the CKM matrix introduces 
phases into the currents that make up the weak interaction. The current that raises one 
quantum number has a phase opposite that of the current that lowers that quantum number. 
The Hamiltonian then takes the form 

H = ^e i4 'Wj + ^e- i ' t 'm] (15.11) 



where each piece acquires its phase from a particular combination of CKM matrix ele- 
ments. The result then is that while CPHjCP = Hj, we see that, in general, CPHCP / 
H. 

If one single part Hj of the weak Hamiltonian is responsible for the decay B° — >■ f then 

(f\H\B°) = (fle^Hj \B°) = (f\e i <l > JCPH)CP\B Q ) 

= r ]f e 2i <t>J{f\e- i <t>W]\B 0 ) = r, f ^*J (f\H\B°), 

where r]f is the value of CP for the state /. 

Interference in the decay of a neutral B depends on the weak phases cpj, which come 
from the CKM matrix, and on the phase introduced by M\2- Mixing results from the pro- 
cesses shown in Figure 15.1. For Mu itself, the dominant diagram has f-quark intermedi- 
ates and M\2 oc (V t bV* d ) 2 with a negative coefficient of proportionality with our conven- 
tion CP\B°) = \B°). It follows that \M n \/M n = -e" 2//J . Combining all these results 
we find 



(f\H\B° phys (t)) ex e- r " 2 A f [cos ^t + ik f sin ^fl 

1 Am 1 
i — sin 1 

X f 2 J 






A f = (f\H\B»); 



_ \Mn\A f 
f ~ Mn A f 
= ri f e- 2ip e- 7i *^. (15.16) 

Here </>„,* is the single weak phase in the amplitude for B° -» /. We see that |A.| = 1, 
a consequence of our assumptions that only one mechanism contributes to the decay and 
that AT can be ignored for Bd- The decay rate is then governed by 

\{f\H\B° phys (t))\ 2 ex e~ r ' [1 + T] f sm2(£ + <p wk ) sin Amf] , (15.17) 

\(f\H\B° phys (t))\ 2 ex e~ r > [1 - r, f sin2(j8 + <j> wk ) sin Amf] . (15.18) 

What is remarkable here is that there are no unknown matrix elements involving hadrons: 
when just a single weak phase occurs, the hadronic uncertainty disappears. 

15.3 B -► J/ip and sin 2/3 
A particularly important example is the decay B — > J/xj/Ks- Since the J/i[r with CP — 
+ 1 and the K$ with CP — +1 must be combined in a p-wave (CP — —1) to make the 
spin-zero B, we have r\f — — 1. Here the underlying transition is b ->■ ccs. Because this 
involves only second and third generation quarks, no weak phase is introduced {cp w k — 0). 
This process, then, measures the phase of Mi 2, which is predicted by the Standard Model 
to be 2B. See Figure 15.3. 

In Run I at the Tevatron Collider, which lasted from 1991 to 1996, CDF demonstrated 
that such measurements can be made in the intense environment of a hadron collider. The 
task was not just to reconstruct B —>■ J /ijrKs decays and determine the time elapsed from 
the production of the B meson until its decay: it was necessary to infer whether the B 
had begun as a B° or B . The method used initially by CDF was to look at the particles 
accompanying the B meson that decayed to J/xj/Ks- A B° — bd, is more likely to have 
a du — it + nearby than aud — tt~. This preference can be measured quantitatively by 
observing B° — B oscillations. 

Any means used to determine whether the B observed as J/xfrKs began as a B° or 
B will be imperfect. If it is wrong a fraction w of the time, a distribution that should be 
1 — A sin Amf will instead appear as (1 — w)(l — A sin Amf) + w(l + A sin Amf) — 
1 — DA sin Amf, where the dilution D is just 1 — 2w. A figure of merit for an experiment 
is Q = ^l € iD 2 , where the i\h tagging category captures a fraction e, of the neutral B 
events and has a dilution Z), . A collection of N events with efficiency e, and dilutions £>, 
in each category i has the statisical power of NQ perfectly tagged events. In 1998, CDF 



-0 
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Figure 15.3. Oscillations and decay provide a means of measuring CP violation in neutral B meson 
decay. The sine of the relative phase between the diagram on the right and the corresponding dia- 
gram on the left gives the coefficient of sin Amt in the time-dependent decay distribution. In the 
Wolfenstein phase convention only transitions between the first and third generations give significant 
CP-violating phases: t -*■ d gives /? and u -*■ b gives y. (A) In decays b — > ccs (6° — >• J/ij/Kg) 
no weak phase aside from that in mixing occurs and the measured asymmetry is proportional to 
sin2/J. Note that K°-K mixing is essential here for there to be interference. (B) In decays like 
B —y it n the relative weak phase is 2/3 + 2y — 2jt — 2a . Because of contributions from penguin dia- 
grams with different phases, this decay does not give a direct measurement of sin 2a. (C) The decay 
B° -> D+jc- is CKM-favored and interferes with the CKM-suppressed B° -> D + tc~ through 
mixing. The relative weak phase is 2/3 + y, but a relative strong phase enters as well. 



reported (Ref. 15.2) a value sin2yS = 1.8 ± 1.1 ± 0.3 taking only events in which both the 
J/^r -decay muons were seen by the SVX. The dilution was about 17%, with an efficiency 
of 65%, so Q was about 0.02. 

In 2000, CDF added two more means of tagging the initial B meson by looking for 
indications of the other B in the event. A semileptonic decay would be decisive: a positive 
lepton would indicate b —¥■ c£ + v and thus the decay of a B, not B meson. Even just 
measuring the charges of particles likely to be part of the B meson decay provided some 
evidence for its nature. In these ways CDF achieved a total Q of about 6%. The data sample 
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included about 400 events in which the J/\jr was seen in its f± + fJt~ decay mode and the K® 
was seen in jt + tt~. In about half of the events, the muons were measured by the silicon 
vertex detector (SVX) providing precise information on the distance traveled before the 
decay to J/tj/Ky With this much larger dataset, an improved result (Ref. 15.3), sin2/J = 
0.79 ^044 , was reported. 

The T(45), which provided such an excellent source of B mesons at CESR, can be 
used to study CP violation as well. However, in contrast to the production of BB pairs at 
a hadron collider, which can be regarded as incoherent, the production of BB pairs at the 
T(45) is completely coherent. If at some instant, say t — 0, one B is known to be a B°, 
then at the same time the other must be a B . This follows from Bose statistics, which 
requires that the odd spatial wave function (for angular momentum one) must be balanced 
by a wave function odd under particle interchange. 

At hadron colliders, where the initial B and B are produced incoherently, t measures 
the time since their simultaneous production and is necessarily positive. At e + e~ colliders 
running at the T(4S), since there are no particles produced aside from the B and B, tagging 
can only be done by observing features of the "other" B meson, the one not being fully 
reconstructed. The pair of neutral B mesons is produced coherently and t measures time 
from the decay of the B that is tagged as a B° or B to the time of the decay of the other 
neutral B meson. If the decay of the tagging B occurs before the fully observed decay, t is 
positive, but if the decay of the tagging B comes later, then t is negative. At the T(4S), the 
time dependence for the decay to a CP eigenstate / of a state known to be a B° at t — 0 is 

\{f\H\B° phys (t))\ 2 <xe- r| " [1 + r\ f sin 2(B + 4> wk ) sin Amt] . (15.19) 

Integrating over all t, positive and negative, cancels the asymmetry. To measure the 
asymmetry, then, the actual time dependence must be seen. This is hardly possible in a 
collider like CESR. There, the T(4S) is produced at rest and the B mesons it yields go 
about 30 |xm on average before decaying. Such decay lengths are too short to be measured 
with sufficient accuracy to see the oscillations. 



15.4 Asymmetric B Factories 

To overcome this, asymmetric-energy e + e~colliders were built at SLAC and at the 
Japanese high energy physics facility, KEK, following the original proposal of Pier 
Oddone. The general features of the accelerators and detectors at the two locations were 
quite similar. At SLAC, the energy of the electron beam was about 9 GeV and that of the 
positron beam was near 3 GeV. This produces an Y(4S) resonance with a relativistic factor 
By — 0.56. At KEK, the energy asymmetry was less, with By = 0.42. The typical B 
path length at SLAC was 250 |im. Such distances can be measured reliably with a silicon 
vertex detector. 

In both the Belle detector at KEK and the BaBar detector at SLAC, particle identification 
relied on Cherenkov radiation, either as a threshold device or with imaging to reconstruct 
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the angle of the Cherenkov cone, and on measurements oidE/dx. Crystals of Csl provided 
electromagnetic calorimetry with the requisite precision. 

The new asymmetric-energy colliders at KEK and SLAC reached luminosities of order 
10 33 cm -2 s _1 remarkably quickly and over the years increased this another factor of ten. 
This enabled the Belle and BaBar experiments to improve substantially the fundamental 
measurements of Am^ and t# and of the CKM matrix elements V c b and V u b- The mass 
splitting uncertainty was decreased from the 5% achieved at LEP and the Tevatron Collider 
to 1% (Am,; = 0.507 ± 0.005 ps _1 ) and the uncertainty in the B° lifetime went from 
2% to 0.7% {r° B — 1.530 ± 0.009 ps). Detailed studies of the semileptonic decays from 
b -> cl~v yielded |V ci | = (41.6 ± 0.6) x 10" 3 , while those from the CKM-suppressed 
decays k^ ut'v gave \V ub \ = (4.13 ±0.30) x 10" 3 . 

The real power of the asymmetric-energy B factories lay in their ability to measure time- 
dependent quantities. The oscillations between B° and B were apparent in comparisons of 
events with a B° and a B with events having either two B°s or two B s. See Figure 15.4. 

By March 2001 both the Belle and BaBar Collaborations reported new values for sin 2/6 
or sin 20! , as it is called by Belle. The Belle result (Ref. 15.4) was 0.58 t° 0 f A (stat) t° 0 % ( S Y S ) 
while that from BaBar (Ref. 15.5) was 0.34 ± 0.20 ± 0.05. Combining the CDF, Belle, and 
BaBar results gave 0.49 ± 0.16, strongly indicating a non-zero result, but still too limited 
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Figure 15.4. Oscillations between B° and B seen in events with two charged leptons. Top: events 
with two opposite-sign leptons. Middle: events with same-sign leptons. Bottom: the asymmetry. 
Because both neutral and charged B mesons are included, the idealized prediction would be an asym- 
metry (1 + cos Amt)/2, assuming equal numbers of charged and neutral B meson pairs. Figure from 
the BaBar Collaboration, Phys. Rev. Lett. 88, 221803 (2002). 
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Figure 15.5. The upper panel shows the time-dependent distributions of B —> J /if Kg and anal- 
ogous processes with J /\jj replaced by i/(2S), Xc\< an d 1c- Data points with open circles are for 
events where the other B meson was tagged as a 6 while filled circles are for events tagged with a 
B . Directly below is the raw asymmetry, {N B o — N—o)/(N B o + N—o). The lower two panels show 
the analogous distributions for 6 — > J/ij/Ki. The asymmetry has the opposite sign as expected 
from the replacement of the (mostly) CP-even K$ by the Ki . Figure from the BaBar Collaboration, 
B. Aubert etal, Phys. Rev. Lett. 99, 171803(2007). 



by statistics to provide a sharp test of the Standard Model. A few months later, the BaBar 
Collaboration announced an updated result (Ref. 15.6) sin2y6i = 0.59±0.14±0. 05, which 
taken alone was enough to establish CP violation in the B system. In subsequent years the 
luminosity of both machines increased beyond 10 34 cm -2 s _1 and hundreds of inverse 
femtobarns of data, and thus hundreds of millions of BB pairs, were accumulated. By the 
end of 2007, the results from the two teams for sin 2/J converged on a value 0.680 ± 0.025, 
or a — 21.45 ± 1.0 degrees. Figure 15.5 shows representative data for B — > J /ij/Ks and 
related channels. 
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15.5 a and 7 
While the time dependence of B -> J/^Ks by itself provided an effective path to measur- 
ing ji, the angles a and y were more challenging and required a variety of channels. The 
decay B -> 7T7T would appear to provide direct access to the angle a. This decay will result 
from the rather suppressed process b — s- uud, which introduces the CKM matrix element 
V* h and thus the phase y. If this were the only contribution, the decay's time dependence 
would be 

\{7T + 7T-\H\B°i, ys (t))\ 2 ex e - r| ' l [l + sin2(^ + K)sinAmf] 

ex e~ rw [l-sin2asinAmf], (15.20) 

assuming from the unitarity triangle the relation a + fi + y — n . 

However, there is another way to reach the same final state, through a penguin process 
analogous to b — »■ sy discussed in Chapter 1 1 and shown in Figure 15.6. Here, however, 
the phase would come from V t d, i.e. — fi. With two different weak phases present, the 
simple analysis above fails. To separate out the penguin effects requires measuring isospin- 
related processes like B — > ji°jt° and B + -*■ jt + 7t°. The analogous decays for B — »■ pit 
or B — >■ pp also provide the means to measure a if isospin-related decays are measured. 

To disentangle the penguin contributions all charge combinations had to be measured, 
which was particularly problematic for 7T°jt 0 because the resulting four photons are harder 
to measure than charged pions. Moreover the B° —>■ p°p° turned out to have a very small 





Figure 15.6. The decay B — > nn (or pn or pp) proceeds through the "tree" diagram above and the 
penguin diagram below. These have different weak phases, making more complicated the e: 
of the angle a of the unitarity triangle. 







Figure 15.7. Allowed regions in the p-r\ plane (p and rj include higher-order corrections in powers 
of X). Measurement of the angles a, fi, and y from B meson decays, together with measurements of 
the magnitudes of the CKM matrix elements, measurements of the mass differences Am c i and Ara s , 
and measurements of CP violation in K decays all provide constraints. The CKM model requires 
that all the regions allowed by the various experiments have a common overlap. The figure generated 
by the CKM Fitter team includes data through the summer of 2007. [Updated from CKMfitter Group 
(J. Charles et al.), Eur. Phys. J. C41, 1-131 (2005)] 



branching fraction, near 10~ 6 . Nonetheless, by the end of 2007, a was known to be quite 
near 90 degrees, with a world-average value of 87 ± 6 degrees. 

Measuring the angle y of the unitarity triangle depends on interference between pro- 
cesses with b — >■ c and b -> u. As seen in Figure 15.3, mixing allows interference between 
the CKM-favored if -> D + 7t~ and the CKM-disfavored B° -> D + tt~. Because the 
final state is not a CP eigenstate, the final state strong phase is not the same for the two. 
When many decay channels are open, the final state interaction phase depends on the initial 
state as well as the final state. Moreover, the ratio of the two weak decay amplitudes is not 
known a priori. These complications are absent in B — >■ J/ifrKs- Fortunately, an alterna- 
tive is available with charged B mesons. The decay B + — >■ D K + is relatively favored, 
proceeding through b — ► cus, compared to B + — > D°K + , which requires b -»■ ucs, since 
I Vcb Vus I ~ 0.04 -0.22 while | V ub V cs | « 0.004. Although nominally the two final states are 
different, interference is possible if the D and D° decay into a common state like K + K~. 
An especially attractive final state is KsJt + 7t~, since the full Dalitz plot can be examined 
for the interference pattern. At the end of 2007, the uncertainty in y was much larger than 
that in /J and a: y — 77 ± 31 degrees. Within the uncertainties, the three angles did add up 
to 180 degrees as shown in Figure 15.7. 
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15.6 Direct CP Violation 

The CP violation observed in time-dependent measurements depended on phases that com- 
bined the effects of mixing and decay. In principle, CP could be observed in mixing alone, 
but such effects depend on S(ri2/Afi2), which is very small because T\2 itself is small and 
because Tu and M\% have nearly the same phase. See Exercise 15.4. On the other hand, 
CP violation in decays without mixing can be sizable. 

Consider specifically the decay B° —>■ K + tt~. This can occur through b — > uus with 
an amplitude proportional to V* h and thus a weak phase e' Y . Alternatively, it can occur 
through a penguin decay with the b turning into a t , which finally becomes an s. Since this 
chain contains no first generation quarks, it has no weak phase in the standard convention. 
We write the amplitude as 

A(B° -* K + 7t~) = Te iSr e iy + Pe iSp . (15.21) 

where St and Sp are strong final-state-interaction phases and T and P are real. The ampli- 
tude for the charge-conjugate decay is 

A(B° -» K-jt + ) = Te iSr e~ iy + Pe iSp . (15.22) 

The difference of the partial decay rates for B° -> K + n~ and B — > K~tt + is propor- 
tional to sin(^7- — Sp) sin y. In general, there is direct CP violation only if the two decays 
have at least two contributions with different weak and strong phases. 

In 2004, the BaBar Collaboration reported a significant difference for these two decay 



A Kk = -5-^ ^-?- = -0.133 ± 0.030(stat) ± 0.009(syst), (15.23) 

based on some 1600 decays to Kit (Ref. 15.7). This was consistent with an earlier mea- 
surement by the Belle Collaboration, which also showed a negative asymmetry, but with 
less statistical significance. The Belle team soon confirmed the result with significance 
similar to that of BaBar (Ref. 15.8). Similar direct CP violation would then be expected in 
the analogous decay B + -*■ K + jt°. Instead, smaller positive, less significant asymmetry 
has been measured. This remains a puzzle. 

15.7 B s Mixing 
Oscillations of 5^ are similar in principle to those of the non-strange 5° = B®, but replac- 
ing the d quark with an s quark means that it is V"f s rather than Vf d that governs both AT 
and Am. With Am increased by a large factor, observing B s oscillations was bound to 
be difficult. Early limits were set by the LEP experiments ALEPH, DELPHI, and OPAL: 
Anij > 10.6 ps _1 , compared to the measured value of Ama near 0.5 ps _1 . 

The B factories were unable to study B s for lack of a resonance analogous to the T(45) 
giving B S B S exclusively in place of BdBd- The Tevatron Collider, however, produced B s 
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copiously. To observe B s oscillations it was necessary to detect a B s and then tag the 
accompanying B or B s as belonging to the b category (B°, B + , B s ) or the b category (B , 
B~, B s ). The task was much more difficult than for Bd oscillations because of the smaller 
production cross section, and especially because of the rapid oscillations that had to be 
resolved. 

The B s meson decays through bs — »■ cW + s, with the subsequent decay of the virtual 
W + . The combination cs can make a D s meson, so the combination of a D s meson with 
a charged lepton from the W + makes a good signature for aB,.A convenient channel for 
observing D s is (pit. The DO Collaboration set interesting limits on Am s in the summer of 
2006 by observing the time dependence of events with a D s decaying to (pit together with 
a charged lepton of the opposite sign to the D s . To observe the oscillation, it was necessary 
to know as well whether the other B meson in the event was Z?-like or fr-like. This could be 
inferred again by looking for a charged lepton or other charged particle indicative of the 
originating B meson. For Belle and BaBar, the tagging figure of merit was typically Q «s 
0.30, while in the more challenging environment of the Tevatron Collider DO achieved 
Q « 0.025. The oscillations would appear as time dependence of the B s decays opposite a 
B tag proportional to e~ rT (l ± D cos Am s r), where r is the proper time. Since the decay- 
ing B s meson was not completely reconstructed, its momentum and thus r could only be 
approximately inferred from the decay length. The sample of approximately 5600 tagged 
events was equivalent to 0.025 x 5600 =140 perfectly identified events. From these events, 
the DO Collaboration inferred a limit of 17 < Am s < 21 ps _1 at 90% CL (Ref. 15.9). 

The CDF Collaboration used both semileptonic decays and fully reconstructed non- 
leptonic B s decays (Ref. 15.10) to measure Am s . CDF benefitted significantly from a 
trigger that used information from the silicon vertex detector to identify likely secondary 
vertices. For the fully reconstructed decays, the decay proper time was well measured. In 
addition, CDF tagged events by looking for charged K mesons accompanying the decay- 
ing B s , reasoning that a K~ was evidence for an s quark and thus suggested that the 
nearby strange quark in the B s was likely to be an s. Ultimately, CDF increased Q to the 
range 0.035-0.040. Unlike the measurement of CP violation in the Bd, the measurement 
of oscillations did not depend on knowing the value of the dilution precisely. Determin- 
ing Am s was the only goal. To test for the presence of an oscillation, the data were fit to 
e~ rz (1 ± AD cos Am s r) for varying values of Am s and A, so A — 1 would indicate that 
the correct oscillation frequency had been found. In this way, CDF measured 17.01 ps _1 < 
Afflj < 17.84 ps _1 . A few months later, CDF had refined its measurement, using time-of- 
flight and dE/dx measurements to discriminate charged kaons from pions (Ref. 15.11). 
The result was a higher precision measurement [17.77 ± O.lO(stat) ± 0.07(syst)]ps _1 , 
establishing B s oscillation with more than 5-<r significance. 

The diagrams that describe Araj and Am s differ primarily by the replacement of Vf d by 
V t 2 s . To infer the ratio \V t d/V ts \, there is, in addition, a correction | = l^l^g^ for the 
difference between the internal structure of Bd and B s mesons, which can be calculated 
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using an approximation for QCD evaluated on a lattice. From 



CDF concluded that \V td /V, s \ = 0.2060 ± 0.0007(Am,)+°;°°^(A»v + theo). 

15.8 D Mixing 

Oscillations in the D-meson system differ in many ways from those in the two 5-meson 
systems. The most important of these is that Am/ T is expected to be quite small. Reason- 
ing analogous to that for the B mesons suggests that Am and AT would be proportional 
to (V cd V* d + V cs V* s f ex (V cb V* h f, which is 2 x 10" 3 times smaller than (V, b V* d ) 2 . This 
estimate is too small because there are contributions that are not accurately described by 
the quark-level picture. These come from explicit intermediate states like jttt, KK, and 
pp, which can connect D° and D just as jtjt states connect K° and K . Nonetheless, still 
mixing was expected to be a much more subtle phenomenon in D mesons than it is for K, 
Bd, and B s mesons. 

The appearance of wrong-sign decays through the behavior e~ r '(l — cos Amt) will 
never be large. As a result, the very small effect due to CKM-suppressed decays must be 
included in the analysis. In addition, the D-meson system has little connection to the third 
generation of quarks. Since three generations are required for CP violation to arise from the 
CKM matrix, we anticipate that CP violation can be ignored. It makes sense then to start 
with CP eigenstates analogous to K° and K°. Adopting the convention CP|D°) = |Z>°), 
we write 

]D ° l) = ir [ |Z)0> + '^ 0> ] ' (15 ' 25) 

\D° 2 ) = -L [|D°) - \D°)] . (15.26) 

If we define AM = M!-M 2 , Ar = r!-r 2 andM = (M l +M 2 )/2,T = (r^I^A 
we can express the time development of a state that begins as D° as 

\D° phy (t)) « e-W-*™ [|D°> - '-(AM - L ADr|Z) 0 )] 

« e -'(M-'T/2)r i^o^ _ l _( x _ / v )r ? |7^°) . (15.27) 

We have introduced x — AM/ T, y — Ar/(2r) and kept only leading terms in these small 
quantities. Now consider a decay that is CKM-disfavored for D° like D° — ► K + it~ . The 
ratio of the amplitudes for D° and D to decay to this state can be written 



A/ _ 



jR D e~' h (15.28) 
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so that the rate for the disfavored decay is Ro times the rate for the favored one. The 
phase S is the strong interaction phase for the favored decay minus that for the disfavored 
decay. The minus sign is introduced because V cc i/V cs — —X. Altogether, we see that the 
time-dependent rate observed for a CKM disfavored decay is 

r x i , 2 

e~ r ' Rd + J~R~D(y cos S - x sin<5)rr + -f—(. 



If we introduce y' — y cos S — x sin S and x' — y sin S + x cos S, then it is y' and x 2 that are 
measurable from the coefficients of the linear and quadratic terms in the time dependence. 

Fortunately, tagging mesons as initially D° or D is much easier than for the neutral B 
mesons. A D* + decays to D°jt + while D*~ gives D it~ , so finding a charged pion that, 
when combined with a neutral D, gives a D* determines whether initially the neutral D 
was a D° or a D . 

In 2007, the BaBar Collaboration reported on 1.1 million favored decays and 4000 dis- 
favored decays to Kit with the results y' = [9.7 ± 4.4(stat) ± 3.1(syst)] x 10" 3 , x' 2 = 
[-0.22 ± 0.30(stat) ± 0.21 (syst)] x 10" 3 (Ref. 15.12). Once correlations between the 
measurements were included, this constituted evidence for mixing at the 3.9-er level. The 
ratio of the rates for Cabibbo-suppressed decay and the Cabibbo-favored was found to be 
0.303 ± 0.016(stat) ± 0.010(syst). 

Shortly thereafter, the Belle Collaboration reported a lifetime difference for the decays 
of neutral D mesons to CP eigenstates K + K~ and 7t + jt~ and to the non-CP-eigenstate 
K~n + (Ref. 15.13). In the absence of CP violation we expect the lifetime of a CP — +1 
state to be inversely proportional to T + AT/2, while that for a non-CP-eigenstate should 
be inversely proportional simply to T, so that 

t(D° -► K-JT+) 1 „,„,« 



T(D»^K+K-)-^"- KL ^ J 

While such measurements had been made previously by FOCUS (a photoproduction exper- 
iment at Fermilab, which took data in 1996 and 1997), CLEO II, BaBar, and Belle itself, 
these all had uncertainties of more than l % and none had established a significantly non- 
zero value. The new Belle data with more than 10 5 K + K~ events and nearly 5xl0 4 jr + 7r~ 
events found y — [l.3l ± 0.32(stat) ± 0.25(stat)]%. Measurements by the BaBar Collab- 
oration found a very similar result: y = [1.24 ± 0.39(stat) ± 0.l3(stat)]% (Ref. 15. 14). 

Following a technique developed by the CLEO Collaboration, Belle measured the time- 
dependent Dalitz plot for decays of D° and D to the CP eigenstate K®jt + jt~ (Ref. 15.15). 
In the decay to a CP eigenstate, the strong interaction phase for D° and D must be the 
same since the strong interactions respect CP. As a result, it is x and y themselves that are 
accessible rather than x' and y' as in the decay to Kit. Assuming no CP violation, the Belle 
results were x = (0.80 ± 0.29)% and y = (0.33 ± 0.24)% and disfavored the no-mixing 
values x — y = 0 by 2.2er. 
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The Tevatron Collider also provided copious D meson production and the CDF Col- 
laboration carried out a measurement similar to the one BaBar used to first demonstrate 
D° -if mixing. It compared D° -> K + tt~ to D° -> K~jt + , tagging the initial D as a 
daughter of a charged Z)*(Ref. 15.16). The results were in good agreement with those from 
BaBar: / = [8.5±7.6(stat)] x lCT 3 ,*' 2 = [-0.12±0.35] x 1(T 3 . While these appear to 
be not far from the no-mixing case, the uncertainties in y' and x 2 were highly correlated 
and the no-mixing solution was excluded at 3.8-ct level. 

The remarkable consistency of data from B, B s , and D mesons in mixing and CP viola- 
tion provide enormous circumstantial evidence in favor of the CKM model of weak inter- 
actions and CP violation in particular. Nonetheless, this leaves a real puzzle. As Andrei 
Sakharov first recognized in 1967, CP violation is required to explain the evident baryon- 
antibaryon asymmetry of the Universe if one supposes that this asymmetry was not present 
at the outset. The CP violation of the Standard Model is not large enough to explain the 
measured ratio of photons to baryons, however. This suggests that there are additional 
sources of CP violation besides those provided through the CKM matrix. These likely 
reside in particles yet to be discovered. Whether they are in reach of accelerators or not 
remains to be seen. 



Exercises 

15.1 Show that when a B°B pair is produced in e + e~ annihilation in association with 
other particles far above the BB threshold, if both Bs decay semileptonically, the 
like-to-unlike-sign ratio is 

N(l + l+) + N(rr) _ 2r 
NQ+F) ~ l + r 2 

but if the pair is produced by the T(4 3 5i) the ratio is simply r. 

15.2 Determine the eigenstates \Bh) and \Bi) including the first order corrections in 
T\2/M\2- Use this result to show that 

N(i+i+)-N{i-r) = l^l 4 -i _ ria 

N(l+l+) + N(l-l-) \l\4+i~" i M u ' 

15.3 The transition B — >■ B° occurs, at the quark level, through box diagrams where the 
intermediate states are tl, tc, tu, cc... etc. The sum of all the diagrams would vanish 
if the quark masses were zero (or just all identical). The result then is dominated by 
the t quark contribution and is given by 

G 2 
M? 2 M = -^(B B fi)m B mJri(V tb V t * d ) 2 /(*,) (15.31) 

where 

- G F = 1-166 x 10" 5 GeV- 2 
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- Bg d is the bag parameter, relating the matrix element of a quark operator between 
physical states to the value obtained naively and fg d is the decay constant for the 
Bd meson. Lattice calculations give fB d ^BB d — (223 ± 8 ± 16) MeV (see the 
Review of Particle Physics, 2008). 

- r] — 0.55 is a QCD correction. 



is a kinematical factor with x t — mf/m^,. With m, — 170 GeV, we find f{x t ) — 

0.55. 
- V tb « 1, 

and where the phase convention CP\B°) — \B ) is used. Use the value Am — 
0.50 ps _1 to determine \V,d\- Compare this with the value you get from the measure- 
ments of Am s , Am-d, and \V ts | « |V c fcl- 

15.4 Use Figure 15.1 and dimensional arguments to show that AT / Am oc m^/mj, inde- 
pendent of the values of the CKM matrix elements. Show also that Ti2 and Mn have 
nearly the same phase. 

15.5 In fitting with the maximum likelihood technique a distribution f(t; A) with a dis- 
tribution normalized so J dtf(t; A) — 1, the expected uncertainty in A with N data 
points is given by 



=K(ID 2 



If there are several distributions /; into which the data fall, the result is similarly 

Apply this to the determination of the asymmetry in B — ► J/\frK®. Show that with 
perfect tagging 



.„r 



1 - A 2 sin 2 xu 1 + 4x 2 ' 



where the approximation applies for small A 2 and where x — Am/ T. How does the 
result change if there is a dilution D ^ 1 ? 

Use this result to estimate the uncertainty you would expect for the BaBar data set 
(Ref. 15.5) and the reported value of Q, the effective tagging efficiency, and compare 
to the reported statistical uncertainty. 
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Further Reading 

The Review of Particle Physics, published biannually by the Particle Data Group, contains 
topical reviews on mixing and CP violation. 

A thorough and thoughtful treatment of CP violation is given in G. C. Branco, L. Lavoura, 
and J. P. Silva, CP Violation, Clarendon, Oxford (1999). 
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We report the observation of B°-B° mixing. This 
conclusion is based on the study of B mesons pro- 
duced in T (4S) decays, using the ARGUS detector 
at the e + e~ storage ring DORIS II at DESY. B°-B° 
mixing provides basic information on the parame- 
ters and validity of the standard model [ 1 ] , and is 
potentially a sensitive probe for new physics [2]. A 
B° meson can either decay directly or, through mix- 
ing, transform into its anti-particle, the B°, before 
decaying. The ratio of the decay widths [3,4] 

■T(B 0 ->B°->X') 

of these two competing reactions describes the 
strength of mixing. In decays of the T (4S), pairs of 
B°B° mesons are produced in a P-wave, so that r is 
given in this case [ 5 ] by the ratio 

N(B 0 B°)+N(B°B 0 ) 
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Thus, the existence of mixing leads to events con- 
sisting of B°B° or B°B° pairs which can be detected 
experimentally. 

An upper limit for B°-B° mixing of 24% at 90% 
CL has been published by the CLEO Collaboration 
[6]. An investigation by the MARK II Collabora- 
tion [7] of dilepton rates in continuum e + e~ anni- 
hilations at 29 GeV, well above the B s production 
threshold, resulted in combined upper limits for 
B°-B° and B s -S s mixing. The UA1 Collaboration [8] 
has reported evidence for an excess of like-sign lep- 
ton pairs produced in pp collisions, which they inter- 
preted as signature for B -B s mixing. 

The mixing study reported here is made with B 
mesons produced in 88000 Y (4S) decays. The event 
sample corresponds to an integrated luminosity of 
103 pb~' on the Y (4S) and 42 pb ' in the contin- 
uum just below the Y (4S). A short description of 
the ARGUS detector and its trigger can be found in 
ref. [9] and its particle identification capabilities in 
ref. [10]. 

Evidence for substantial B°-B° mixing is obtained 
by using three different analysis methods. The first 
approach is to search for fully reconstructed Y (4S) 
decays into B°B° or B°B° pairs. Efficient and clean 
reconstruction of B mesons is accomplished by using 
B decays involving D*~ mesons sl which are recon- 
structed through their decays D*~ -»D 0 7i -, followed 
by 

D°-»K + jt- 



tdaH3A2T8. 
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■e either reconstructed in the hadronic 
decay modes [ 11 J. 
B°-.D*-7C + 



observation of B°-B° mining. The two B° mesons 
(B° and B?> decay in the following way: 



or in the channel 
B°-.D*-rv, 

with H" being an e + or u~. The partial reconstruc- 
tion of the decay B°->D*~6 + v is possible because B° 
mesons produced in V (4S) decays are nearly at rest. 
The neutrino is unobserved, but can be inferred if 
the recoil mass against the D* - f> + system, Mi cco „ , is 
consistent with zero. Mj^ c[>1 , is defined by 

JtfLcii = l£b«n> -( E o- -+£(•)] 3 - iPo- - +Pt • ¥ ■ 
By requiring the D*~ to have momentum less than 
2.45 OeV/c and the lepton to have momentum above 
1.0 GeV/c, we obtain the recoil mass spectrum shown 
in fig. 1. The prominent peak at M\ KOil -0 corre- 
sponds to a B° signal on a low background. The posi- 
tion and shape of the signal is well described by the 
Monte Carlo prediction for T (4S)-*B Q B° followed 
by the semi-leptonic decay B°->D* t + v. 

In the sample of events with a single reconstructed 
B°, we can attempt to reconstruct the second B 0 , now 
with a less restrictive choice of possible decay chan- 
nels. By this means, we have succeeded in com- 
pletely reconstructing a decay T <4S) ->B°B 0 , the first 



lS-.Df-u.fv 

1 



D--.K 2 + *j-jtf . 

The event is shown in fig. 2 and its kinematical 
quantities are listed in table 1. The masses of the 
intermediate stales agree well with the table values 
[12]. Both D*" mesons contain positive kaons of 
momenta p(K,) =0.548 GeV/c and p(K. 2 ) = 0.807 
GeWc which are uniquely identified by the meas- 
urements of specific ionisation loss (d£/dx) and of 
time-of-flight. The two positive muons are the fastest 
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particles in the event with momenta />(u,) = 2.186 
GeV/c and p(\i 2 ) = 1.579 GeV/c, and have dE/d* and 
shower counter information consistent with the muon 
hypothesis. One muon, u,, is clearly identified in the 
muon chambers whereas the second one, u 2 , points 
in a direction of the detector not covered by muon 
chambers. 

This event has a kinematic peculiarity which leads 
to the conclusion that B° decays semi-leptonically, 
and that therefore u 2 must be a muon, providing fur- 
ther proof that this event contains two B° mesons. 
The momenta of Df~ and u. + restrict the momen- 
tum vector of the B? meson onto a small cone around 
the direction of the Df ~ nT system. Knowing the 
direction of B? and, opposite to it, of B?, the event 
is fully reconstructed in spite of the fact that two 
neutrinos are present. Specifically, the missing mass 
in the decay of B" is only compatible with zero or the 
ji° mass. Since no additional signal for a single pho- 
ton or a jt° is seen in the detector, the neutrino 
hypothesis alone is acceptable which agrees perfectly 
with the above interpretation. 

For a mixing strength of r=0.2, we expect to 
reconstruct 0.3 events of this type where both B 
mesons decay as B°->D*~£ + v. In order to estimate 
the background for such an event, a Monte Carlo 
simulation was performed. Among 22 000 B°B° pairs 
where B? is reconstructed in the observed channel 
and the multiplicities of the detected remaining 
charged and neutral particles are the same as in the 
above event, we find no fake candidate for mixing. 

In the second analysis method we investigate events 
containing lepton pairs originating from T(4S) 
decays. The charge of the primary lepton from the 
decay of the b quark identifies whether the decaying 
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meson is a B or a B. Thus, B 0 -B° mixing manifests 
itself in the production of like-sign lepton pairs. 

An event selection is made by applying cuts to 
suppress continuum dilepton sources: ( 1 ) the second 
Fox-Wolfram moment [13] less than 0.6, (2) 
charged multiplicity « ch > 5 and ( 3 ) total multiplic- 
ity "ch+ 5" T > 1- The angle between all particles and 
the beam axis is required to satisfy cos0, ab <O.9. 
Exactly two of the particles in the events have to be 
well-identified leptons with momenta greater than 
1.4 GeV/c. The momentum cut suppresses most of 
the secondary leptons originating from charmed 
mesons in B decays. For lepton identification, infor- 
mation from all detector components is used coh- 
erently by combining the measurements into an 
overall likelihood [14]. The available information 
consists of dE/dx and time-of-flight measurements, 
and the magnitude and topology of energy deposi- 
tions in the shower counters. In addition, for muons, 
a hit in an outer muon chamber is required and 
information on the hit-impact point distance is 
included in the likelihood. 

Further requirements are made in order to reduce 
background sources of lepton pairs. B decays to 
J/\)»(\)»') produce e + e~ or n + u _ pairs. To suppress 
this background, events containing those pairs are 
rejected if the mass of the pair coincides with the 
mass of the J/y or y' within ±150 MeV/c 2 . Elec- 
trons originating from photon conversion are sup- 
pressed by requiring that no other positron candidate 
of any momentum lie within a cone of 32° around 
the hight momentum electron track. 

The distribution of the opening angle 6 K between 
the leptons is shown in fig. 3 for events passing these 
cuts. For leptons originating from two different B 
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mesons, this distribution should be isotropic. Lepton 
pairs from continuum or originating from the same 
B meson tend to be back-to-back. These contribu- 
tions are reduced by requiring cos 0 SS > - 0.85. Table 
2 gives the number of dilepton events surviving these 
cuts both on the T (4S) resonance and in the con- 
tinuum below. The number of dilepton events from 
T (4S) decays is determined by subtracting the con- 
tinuum contribution scaled by a factor 2.5 according 
to the ratio of luminosities. Further, the e + e~ and 
\i + \y~ pair events are corrected for losses due to the 
invariant mass cut to remove recognized il\f(\f') 
decays. 

The remaining dilepton events still include con- 
tributions from background due to lepton-hadron 
misidentification, secondary leptons from charm 
decays, J/\|/ decays, and converted photons. 

The background due to lepton-hadron misiden- 
tification is evaluated from data. To determine the 
fake rate per track we use our data samples of 



t-^vjc-7I-7c + + wc° (n=0, 1) and D* + ^D°rt + , 
D°->K~7t + decays which provide clean sources of 
high energy pions and kaons, respectively. Decay-in- 
flight and punch-through result in a tc/u misidenti- 
fication probability of (2.2 ± 0.2)% per pion. For K/u 
misidentification the fake rate is (1.9 ±0.5)% per 
kaon, including a correction for kaon decays between 
the interaction point and the drift chamber. The fake 
rates due to n/e and K7e misidentification are both 
(0.5 ±0.1)%. The lepton-hadron misidentification 
rates have also been determined using hadronic 
decays of the T (IS) where the fraction of leptons is 
negligible. The results obtained agree with the quoted 
values. 

The number of faked dilepton events is extracted 
from the observed hadron momentum spectrum in 
the events containing like-sign and unlike-sign lep- 
ton-hadron pairs. These momentum spectra, folded 
with lepton-hadron misidentification probabilities, 
are shown in fig. 4 for both like-sign and unlike-sign 
lepton-hadron samples. Since the fake rate per track 
is within errors the same for pions and kaons, it is 
not necessary to account for their relative fractions. 
One unlike-sign dimuon event is expected to occur 
where both muons are misidentified hadrons. 

The background due to secondary leptons is deter- 
mined by a Monte Carlo simulation of B decays. A 
spectator model [15] is used to describe the decay 
of the b quark, with the final state hadrons produced 
using the Lund string fragmentation model [16]. The 
simulation is checked by comparison with ARGUS 
measurements of the inclusive spectra for leptons, 
D° mesons, pions and kaons from B decays, and with 
the inclusive electron spectrum for D° and D + decays 
from MARK III [17]. All these data are well repro- 
duced. The uncertainty in the calculation is expected 
to be ± 25%. The background from J/y and y ' decays 
or converted photons where only one of the two lep- 
tons is observed in the detector is also determined by 
Monte Carlo simulation. 

The number of events are given in table 2. Out of 
the 50 like-sign dilepton events, 25.2 ±5.0 ±3.8 
events are attributed to the background sources as 
described above. The first error is the statistical and 
the second one the systematical uncertainty in the 
background determination. The probability for the 
measured 50 events to be a fluctuation of the back- 
ground corresponds to 4.0 standard deviations. Thus, 
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we attribute the signal of 24.8 ±7.6 ±3.8 events to 
B°-B° mixing. The signal for unlike-sign pairs is 
270.3 ± 19.4 ±5.0 events. 
The mixing parameter r for dilepton events has the 

[/V(C + C + )+/V(g-C-)](l+A) 
r ~ N(i + i~)-[N(i + i + )+N(i-i-)]X' 



o be introduced where / + (f°) is the branching 



ratio of the decay Y (4S) into charged (neutral) B 
mesons and Br + (B°|) the semi-leptonic branching 
ratio of charged (neutral) B mesons. All these num- 
bers are unknown, and we assume X to be equal to 
1.2. The acceptance for ee, uu. and eu. events is dif- 
ferent, thus the mixing parameter r is calculated for 
each sample separately. Combining these results, we 
obtain 
r= 0.22 ±0.09 ±0.04. 

This result is not sensitive, within the statistical 
errors, to a variation of the lepton momentum cut 
between 1.4 and 1.6 GeV/c. 

The third analysis method involves the recon- 
struction of one of the B° mesons originating from 
the T (4S) decay, using the same channels as for the 
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first method described above, and tagging the second 
B° with a fast lepton. This method is considerably 
less sensitive to background from lepton 
misidentification. 

Fig. 5 shows the spectrum for the recoil mass 
against aD*' i + system if the event contains one 
additional lepton with momentum larger than 1.4 





Fig. 6. The mixing parameter r as a function 



GeV/c. Adding two events where the B c mesons are 
reconstructed in the hadronic channels, we obtain a 
total of 23 candidates for unmixed events and five 
candidates for mixed events. These five events are 
composed of two B°e + , two B°e~ and one B°|i~ 
events. The background for the mixed sample, deter- 
mined in the same way as for the second method, is 
expected to be 0.4 events due to misidentification 
and 0.5 events due to secondary leptons. After sub- 
tracting 0.9±0.3 events we are left with 4.1 events 
from B°-B° mixing. The probability for the observed 
events to be a fluctuation of the background corre- 
sponds to 3.0 standard deviations. The background 
to the unmixed events is 2.2 ± 1.1 events. Thus, we 
find a value for the mixing parameter r of 

Two like-sign and eleven unlike-sign events from 
this sample are also present in the dilepton sample. 
Taking this correlation into account, we get a com- 
bined result of 

r=0.21±0.08 

for X = 1.2. The X dependence of this result is shown 
in fig. 6. The parameter x = r/(\ + r) turns out to be 
*=O.17±0.05 for r=0.21 ±0.08. 

We discuss our result in the framework of the stan- 
dard model with three generations. Assuming dom- 
inance of the box diagram, mixing is described by 
the parameter x [ 1 ] : 
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QCD correction factor 
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and related to experiment by 



The rate of B°-B° mixing provides a strong con- 
straint on parameters of the standard model. Spe- 
cifically, our result shows that the Kobayashi 
-Maskawa element V ia is non-zero. The observed 
value of r can still be accommodated by the standard 
model within the present knowledge of its parame- 
ters. As an illustration, one example of a set of limits 
is given in table 3. 

In summary, the combined evidence of the inves- 
tigation of B° meson pairs, lepton pairs and B° 
meson-lepton events on the T (4S) leads to the con- 
clusion that B°-B° mixing has been observed and is 
substantial. 
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In the standard model (SM), CP violation arises from of them decays. The decay 
a complex phase in the Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa 
(CKM) quark mixing matrix [l]. In particular, the SM 

predicts a CP violating asymmetry in the time-dependent 
rates for B d and B d decays to a common CP eigenstate, 
fcp, without theoretical ambiguity due to strong inter- 



self-tagging state, / ug , 
%ndfl°, att 
o the opposit 



of the B mesons to a 

tate that distinguishes 

'tag projects the accompanying 









A(t) ^ r(g° ^ f CP ) - r(g°, -> f C p) 

T(S° — fcp) + T(B° — f C p) 
= ~g f sin2<f>i&m&.m,,l, 
where r[7J"(BS) -» f C p] is the decay rate for a 



X) 



to fcp at a proper time t after production, .<-',■• is the CP 
<< iln i ' Aw i- iu in* - difference between 
the two B d mass eigenstates, and <f>\ is one of the three 
internal angl f tl CKM unit ml > i r I i u j 
</>i = tt - arg(^^) [3]. 
In this Letter, we report a 



the m 



in pairs produced at the Y(4S) reso 



■ I rys to It time t, In ' i I in i i i i i. I 

itself as an asymmetry A(A<), where A; is the proper time 
interval At = tcp — t ag . 

The data sample corresponds to an integrated luminos- 
ity of 10.5 fb~' collected with the Belle detector [4] at 
the KEKB asymmetric e + e~ (3.5 on 8 GeV) collider [5]. 
At KEKB, the Y(45) is produced with a Lorentz boost of 
/3y = 0.425 along the electron beam direction (z direc- 

the Y(45) center of mass system (cms), A< can be deter- 
mined from the z distance between the frp and /, a ,, decay- 
vertices, Az = zcp - z las , as Ar = Az//3yc. 

The Belle detector consists of a 3-layer silicon vertex 
i . n i VD , iO-laj i i ti il drill :liai il. r CD< n 
array of 1 188 aerogel Cerenkov counters (ACC), 1 28 time- 



s, where of-flight (TOF) s< 
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all located iii>iUc a 3.4 m diameter supcrcniiduciing solc 
noul shut generates a 1.5 k magnetic held. Thr iransverse 
momentum resolution for charged tracks is {cr p J p,) 2 = 
(0.00 19p,) 2 + (0.0O34) 2 , where p, is in GeV/c, and the 
impact paramclci resolutions 1m /> I GcV'r tracks 
at normal incidence are <7 r j, ~ a- — 55 ju.ni. Speeilic 
ionization [ilF/ilx] measurements in the CDC (<TjEidx = 
(■>.'-)''; for tiiiiiitiiuiit ionizing pious : 'It!!' dicki-iimc no- 
MircmeitiN i"-|(j| 95 pvk am! the response nl' the A(X" 
provide K- identification with an efliciency of - K5'.' 
and a charged pion lake rale of -10** for all momenta 
tip to 3.5 CicV/r. l-'lioion-. a i.. ideniilic.l as lit 1 shnweis 
that have a minimum ciierg\ of 30 MeV and are not 
mulched In u charged Hack. The photon encm.v resolution 
is {<r E /E? = (0.0 !3) 2 + (0.0007 /£) 2 + (0.008/ E 1 '*?, 
where L is in GeV. Electron identification is based on 
a combination of CDC dE/dx information, the ACC re- 
sponse, and the position relalive lo the exlrupolalcd Hack, 
.ha-c and encrg; ...po n i| ilu a- .ocinic I 1. 1 1. diov.ei 
The cl'liciciK-, is grcalci than 91 fi and she lindiou fake rale 
is -0.3% for p > 1 GeV/c, An iron flux-return yoke out- 
side the solenoid, comprised of 14 layers of 4.7-cm-ihiek 
iron plates interleaved with a system of resistive plate 
counters iKI M ). provides union lilemikcaiimi v, itii an el 
Iseiency greater Mi;m 90% and a hadron fake rate less ihan 
2% for p > 1 GeV/c. The KLM is used in conjunction 
v, u i 'I... '•'■',". toileted f.'; uicsnrisa dec nnguiai it-solution 
of the Kt dirceiion measurement lances between 1.5° 
and 3°. 

We reconstruct Bj decays to the following CI' eiiien- 
states: J/tiiKs. i!ii2S)K s '. v ,t^ 5 , r) c K s for f/ = -1 
and J/fifl, Jj<l>K L for £ f = + L. The J/tfi and ^(2S) 
mesons arc reeonsi meted ■. ia ilicir decays to t* f" (£ = 
/j,c'l. The i,MTVi is also reciulsliilcled \ln \[>, J /iflTT* TT~ 

decay, the Xc\ via '*s J/ifiy decay, and the ij t . via its 
A r + ff-7r° and K s (tt + Tr-)K--ir* [6] decays. 

For J/ifr and i//(2S) — €*( ~ decays, wc use oppositely 

charged Hack pairs, v. ho re hodi I racks an. |io-,di\i l\ iden- 
tified as leptons. For the B d — J/$Kg(w + ir~) mode, 
die ivi|iiircment for one of the tracks is relaxed: a track 

vs itS i an I'.t.T energy deposit eonsistenl wall a minimum 
ionizing particle is accepted as a muon and a track ihal 
satisfies either (lie illjilx or the !:C'k shower energy re- 
i|i.ii!eiiienis as an electron. For e ' e pairs, we include ilic 
I'opi i'niuiieimiiii of evei\ photon detected within 0.05 rad 
of the original e + or e~ direction in the invariant mass 
calculation. Nc\ critic less a rathali\c tail remains and we 



are iv.o ;.'-' paiis ■,,,. eh an ;u\ annul mass Viv,cci: SO am'. 
I5U MeV ,'<"'. assuming they originate irom I tie center of 
[lie run-dependem a\erugc inlei action point I IP). We mini- 
mize lk' sum nf i he .( - : values from con si mined I its of each 
pair lo (lie -" mass with y directions determi tied by vary- 
ing lin: deeui poim along she h ., Might pudi, whicti is taken 
, the line from the IP to [fie encrgy-w eigliled center of the 






s. We s L 



mass within - = 3(7 of Mp , where u - 9.3 MeV/c'. 
For the .I/iI/tt" mode, we use a minimum y energy of 
1(10 MeV and select y v pans w nil an iinanun: muss wiiSiis; 
±3o- of Af„., where a - 4.9 MeV/c 2 . 

We isolate reconstriieied It meson decays using the en- 
ergy difference A£" = Eg™ - £™mi - Ikl llk ' tieurn-energy 
em i si. ruined mass M ht . s V(£bMm) 2 - (pfi 1 "*^- u tie re 
^beani ' s tnc L ' I,IS ''eaiii energy, and /:';.'"' and /•}■' '" aiv t lit- 
ems energy and iiioiiicnium ol die li eamlidule. I'igure I 
shows ihe W,-., dislrihmii-u for all channels comhiued 
(other than J/itiKi i after a A/T selection lliat varies from 
±25 to ±100 MeV (corresponding to ~±3<r), depending 
on ihe mode. The ft-me.son signal reeion is defined as 
5.270 < Mtc < 5.290 GeV/c 2 ; the M bc resolution is 
3.0 McV/c-. Table I lists the numbers of observed events 
iA\_.J and the haekgnniiid t .V .,l.-jI determined by extrapo- 
laliug Ihe evenl rate in the iiousignal A/-.' n M ,,. region 
into the signal region. 

Candidate Bj —> J/i!iK, decays are selected by requir- 
ing the obscned A', direction lo he within 45° from the 
direction expecled for a two-hnik decay (ignoring (he li'\ 
sins motion i. We ieduee ihe liaekgiouud !w means of a 
likelihood i|.i.iuiii'. ihal depends on [lie .1 hh ems momen 

nun. Ihe ,m k h 1 e n Ihe /. uid ir u ,u i 

eiiaiced hack, ills- eiiarcr.a.i i.raek inaliiehsio. aiiii Ike ki:ic 
malies iliai are obtained when die event is reconstructed 
assuming a B* -* J/ilrK* + (Ki_w~ I hypothesis. In addi- 
tion, we remove events that are reconstructed as B^ — 
JlijiKs, J/4iK' a {K+Tr-,K S TT\ B + -+JftliK + , or 
J/il/K"~[K~7T u .K : ,- + ) decays. Figure 2 shows die pj"" 
disiiibuiioe., calculated for a B,i — » J/tjiKi. 1 wo body 



accept pairs in 

tween -12.5(7 and -sir- of \tj ,.,. or M^as), where a - 
12 MeV/c 2 is the mass resolution. The p.* p.~ radiative 

lail is .smaller; we select pairs within -5cr and +3cr of 
At j ,-, oi Af-.:.:.\,. Candidate K$ —> ir''ir~ decays are o[i 
oosiiek eliareed naek pairs ihal have an invariant mass 
within '±4(7 of the K" mass ((7=4 MeV/c 2 ). For the 
/..■>', A\ fund state, K s —■ T7°jr n decays are also used. For 
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TABLE ], The numbers nf lY'-eigcnsuie ci 

//W'Df^V-] 123 

,H2S)<rC}K s (n+*-) 13 

i/i(.2S)U/>l>^w-)K s (ir + w-) 11 

,»-,.(y.//,;,)A-.,( ff + ) r-) 3 

T,AK*K-7r")K s {w*w-) 10 

vAKsK*!? )K s [ir*ir') 5 

J/<li(t*e-)ir<> 10 

Sub-total 194 

Jj<!i{t*e-)K L 131 



decay hypothesis, for the surviving events. The Itistu- 

gratiis in tin' figure iiiv tlw results of :i Hi m tlii- signal and 
background distributions, where the shapes are derived 
from Monte Carlo (MO simulations |7|. and die normal- 
izations, arc allowed to \:\\\. Among die total of 131 en- 
tries in the 0.2 s pf™ s 0.45 GeV/V signal region, the 
fit finds 77 J/f K t events. 

The leplons and charged pious and kanus among die 
i. . - n ii. ;i are not associated with / r y> are used to iden- 
tify [In- flavor iii llu- accompanying Ii meson. ] hicks are 
selected in several categories dial distinguish [he MUtvor 
by [lie [rack's ebarge: high momentum Icptons from b — ' 
,:l r. lower muiiieiiliiiii li-pinns from i — \t ' r. charged 



kaon.s from h — <■ — .i. high momentum pions from de- 
cays of the type B" — D 1 ' 1- (ir + , p + , a*, etc.). and slow 
pions from D*~ — D°ir~. For each track in one of these 

categories, we use lite MC lo determine die relative proba- 
bility that it originates from a ft" or Ti'J as a function 
of its charge, cms momentum and polar angle, partide- 
idi-iUihcation probability, and other kinematic and event- 
shape quantities. We combine [lie results from the dil'leieiil 
track categories i taking into accoinil correlations for die 
case ot' multiple inpulsi lo determine a 7>-llavor q. where 
q = + 1 when f la$ is more likely to be a B a d and - 1 for a 




li'j. We use the MC lo evaluate an cvcnt-hy-evenl ilavor- 
Niggirg .a ilitin incioi, r . ivbieb luuecs fioin r 0 Hi! 
no flavor discrimination to r = 1 for perfect flavor assign- 
ment. We use r only to categorize the event. For the CP 
asymmetry analysis, we use the data to correct for wrong- 
tlavor assignments. 

The probabilities for an incorrect flavor assignment, ic,. 
(/ = 1.6), are measured directly from the data for six r 
iulcivals using a sample of exclusively reconstructed, self 
tagged Bj — » D*~(~v, D w ~7t + , and D'~p + decays, 
"fhe h llavor of [lie accompanying Ii meson is assigned 
according lo die above-described flavor-tagging algorithm, 
and values of uv are determined from llu amplitudes ol the 
time dependent /(':'■ />'.'.' mixing usei Hat ions |8]: (N 0 r - 
■Vxj )/(/V„ f + N SF ) = (1 - 2w,)cos(Am d At). Here N 0F 
and Nsf are the numbers of opposite and same flavor 
events. Table II lists the resulting ir,. values together -.villi 
the fraction of the events ! /",■) in each r interval. All 
events in Table I fall into one of the six r intervals. The 
total eliccliie lagging cl'licienc) is X,/,.(] - 2ic,)-' 
i).27i) H!! : ;. where the error includes both statistical and 
systematic uncertainties, in good agree mem with the MC 
result of 0.274. We cheek for a possible bias in the flavor 
tagging In measuring (lie effective tagging efficiency for 
It'.', and It" self-tagged samples .separately, and for different 
At intervals. We lind no statistically siguilicanl difference. 

The vertex positions for the f C p and f as decays are 
reconstructed using tracks that have at least one three- 
dimensional coordinate determined from associated r<t> 
and i hits in the same SVD layer plus one or more ad- 
ditional .- hits in other SVD layers. Each vertex position 
is required to be consistent with the IP protile smeared 
in the rij> plane by the B-meson decay length. (The IP 
si/e. determined run-by-run, is typically cr, = 100 /im, 
<7 y = 5 p.m, and <r 2 = 3 mm.) The f C p vertex is de- 
termined by using leptoji tracks from the J. hit or il'CS) 
decays, or prompt tracks from tj, decays. The /,.,,, vertex 
is determined from tracks not assigned to /,-/> with addi- 
tional requirements of Sr < 0.5 mm, Sz < 1.8 mm. and 
ag z < 0.5 mm, where dr and Sz are the distances of the 
Jose,! approach to she ■ ',-;, -erlcx in [be ,-,''> plane and the 
.- direct ion. respectively, and trj z is the calculated error of 
Sz. Tracks thai form a A\ are removed. The MC indicates 
that the average zcp resolution is 75 /im (rms); the z ag 



™(GeWc) 

FIG. 2. The />£"" distribution for flj -» J}ijiK L candidates 

nilh Ihe re. nils of Ihe lil The solid hue is Ilk- signal plus h;sek- 
L'li-uilif I he shaded aiea :s liaekgnunld i-uls: die daslieii hues 



ll.Oill! O.750 
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resolution is worse (140 /im) because of the lower aver- 
e mon mini 1 il > <i ; ro ill i in Im- nr uiu_ 

caused by secondary tracks from charmed meson decays. 
The resolution function R(At) for the proper time in- 
terval is parametrized as a sum of two Gaussian compo- 

charmed meson lifetimes, and the effect ol the cms motion 
of the B mesons, plus a tail component caused by poorly 
reconstructed tracks. The means {/j,, m „„. /t la ,i) and widths 
("main, "taiO of the Gaussiatis are. calculated event-by- 
event from the fcp and f ag vertex fit error matrices; aver- 
age values are /i main = -0.09 ps, /i tai i = -0.78 ps and 
o"main = 1 .54 ps, o-, ai] = 3.78 ps. The negative values 
of the means are due to secondary tracks from charmed 
mesons The t lati .< , u ,. . it, ,i tin us 1 ,i is 
determined to be 0.982 ± 0013 from a study of B a d —> 
D"{ + v events. The reliability of the At determination 
and R(At) par t i Iriz u hi t i it i II in in t t t- 
suremenls of the neutral and charged B mesons [9] which 
use the same procedures and are in good agreement with 
the world average values [10]. 

We determine sin2</>i from an unbinned maximum- 
likelihood fit to the observed il distributions. The 
probability density function (pdf) expected for the signal 



£i = j {fa s Pa s (&t',q,w h €f) + (1 - U g )T bkg (kt')\ 

x R(At - At')dAt', 

where / si ,, is the probability that the event is signal, cal- 
culated as a function of pij ms for J/ipK^ and of AE and 
Mhc for other modes. The most probable sin2</)| is the 
value that maximizes the likelihood function L = ["[,• £,-, 
where the product is over all events. We performed a 
blind analysis: the fitting algorithms were developed and 
im li, d it hi i il -it tv ng routine that does not di- 
vulge the sign of q. The sign of q was then turned on, 
and the application of the fit to all ot il < ents li e I in 
Table I produces the result sin2<£i = (Hi •",„, hete 
the first error is statistical and the second is systematic. 
The systematic errors are dominated by the uncertainties 
in if, rj]$) and the J/ipK L background (±0.05). Sepa- 
rate fits to the {; i = ■ 1 and ir = + 1 event samples give 
os ; , rid 0.10. + o respectively 1 12] Figui '< I 
shows -2 ln(£./£, (u; , x ) as a function of sin2<f>j for diet,' = 
- 1 and f f = + 1 modes separately and for both modes 
combined. Figure 3(b) shows the asymmetry obtained 
by performing the ill to events in As bins separately, to- 
gether with a curve that represents sin2rf>, sini Am,j.4,«! lor 
sin2</>, = 0.58. 



X sml^^miAmjAt)}, 

where we fix the B d lit i n m in lifferen i 
their world average values [10]. The pdf used for back- 
ground events is T bH (At) = / T e _|A ' l/T ^/2r b i < g + (1 - 
f r )8(At), where f T is the fraction of the background 
component with an effective lifetime r iks . and S(At) is the 
Dirac delta function. For all fcp modes, except J/ipK L , 
we find f T = o I i" , ' md r w =1.75 '„£ | using 
events in background-dominated regions of AE vs M : „ . 
The J/ipK L background is dominated by B -> J/ijjX de- 
cays, where some final states are. CP eigenstates and need 
special treatment. A MC study shows that the background 
contribution from the £ f = -1 sources J/ipK s , i/t(2S)K s , 
and Xc\Ks is 7.9%, while that from the g f = +lip(2S)K L 
and XciKl modes is 7.0%. Thus, the effects on the CP 
asymmetry from these slides nearly cancel. The remaining 
dominant CP mode, J /ipK"(K L rr 0 ), which accounts for 
1 9% of the total background, is taken to be a 73/27 mixture 
of f f = - 1 and + 1, respectively, based on our measure- 
ment of the J/iP polarization in the B d -> J /ipK*°(Ky<r l >) 
decay [11]. For the J/ipK'(K L TT 0 ) background pdf, we 
use :P sig with effective CP eigenvalue £ r - -0.461^5, 
where the error has been expanded to include all possible 
values. For the non-CP background modes we use ;B,t„ 
with f T = 1 and r bkg = t b . 
The pdfs are convolved with R(At) h 




likelihood value for ea 



a function o: 
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J/ifiK"°(K • w"), and D" ' C ' v, where "sin2^.," should be 
zero, and the charged mode B + — > J/tf/K + . For all of the 
modes combined we find 0.065 ± 0.075. consistent with 
a null asymmetry. 

We have presented a measurement of the standard model 
CP violation parameter sm2d>i based on a 10.5 fb -1 data 
sample collected at the Y(45): 



The probability of observing s 
value is zero, is 4.9%. Our me 
than the previo 



SM 



[141. 



n2</>, : 



[13] ai 



■ 0.58, if the tr 
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lata sample of 23 X 10 6 Y(45) — BB deca; 
B Factory at SLAC. In this sample, we fir 
1 in a CP eigenstate containing charmomun 
from its decay products. The amplitude ol 
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CP-violating asymmetries in the time distributions of 
decays of B° and B° mesons provide a direct test of the 
standard model of electroweak interactions [I J. For the 
neutral B decay modes reported here, corrections to CP- 
violating effects from strong interactions are absent, in 
contrast to the K° modes in which CP violation was dis- 
covered [2]. 

Using a data sample of 23 X 10 6 BB pairs recorded at 
the Y(45) resonance by the BaBar detector at the PEP-I1 
asymmetric-energy e + e~ collider at the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center, we have fully reconstructed a sample 
Bqp of neutral B mesons decaying to the CP eigenstates 
J/ipK°, ip(2S)K°, and J/<jjK°. We examine each of the 
events in this sample for evidence that the other neutral B 
meson decayed as a B° or a B°, designated as a B° or B° 
flavor tag. The final Bqp sample contains about 360 signal 

te evolves 



/±(Af) = - 



+■ UP ^ 



2t b »(1 + |AP) L 2 
where r B « is the B° lifetime and Am s . is the mass dif- 
ference determined from B°B° mixing [4], and where the 
lifetime difference between neutral B mass eigenstates is 
assumed to be negligible. The first oscillatory term in 
Eq. (1) is due to interference between direct decay and 
decay after mixing. A difference between the B° and B° 
distributions or a A; asymmetry for either tag is evidence 
for CP violation. 

If all amplitudes contributing to B° — > / have the same 
weak phase, a condition satisfied in the standard model 
for charmonium-containing b — > ccs decays, then |A| = 
1. For these CP eigenstates the standard model predicts 
A = rife' 2 ' 13 , where r/f is the CP eigenvalue of the state 
/ and B = aig[-V cd V* b /V td Vi b ] is an angle of the uni- 
tarity triangle of the three-generation Cabibbo-Kobayashi- 
Maskawa (CKM) matrix [5]. Thus, the time-dependent 
CP -violating asymmetry is 

2518 



four time-order and flavor configurations, if the tagging 
meson B ag decays first, and as a B°, the other meson 
must be a" B° at that same time r tag . It then evolves 
independently and can decay into a CP eigenstate B C p 
at a later time tcp. The time between the two decays 
Ar = tap — 'tag is a signed quantity made measurable 
by producing the Y(4S) with a boost By = 0.56 along 
the collision (z) axis, with nominal energies of 9.0 and 
3.1 GeV for the electron and positron beams. The mea- 
sured distance Az ~ Bye At between the two decay ver- 
tices provides a good estimate of the corresponding time 
interval A;; the average value of |Az| is Bycr B a ~ 
250 /im. 

The decay-time distribution for events with a B° or a B° 
tag can be expressed in terms of a complex parameter A 
that depends on both B°B° mixing and on the amplitudes 
describing B° and B° decay to a common final state / 
[3], The distribution /+(/_) of the decay rate when the 
tagging meson is a B°(B°) is given by 

1 - UP 



ImAsin(Am 8 oAr) + j-±- cos(Am 8 oAr)J , 


(1) 


1 (At)- f+iAt) - f - m 
CM ' f + (M) + /_(Ar) 




= -7/ / sin2/3sin(Am B «Af), 


(2) 


where n f = -1 for J/ifiK° and ip(2S)K° and +1 


for 



cp requires determination of the 
experimental A? resolution and the fraction of events in 
which the tag assignment is incorrect. A mistag fraction 
w reduces the observed asymmetry by a factor (1 - 2w). 
Several samples of fully reconstructed B° mesons are 
used in this measurement. The Bqp sample contains 
candidates reconstructed in the CP eigenstates 

J/tpK°(K° -> TT + TT~, 17°17°), tJ>(2S)K°(K? -> TT + TT-), 

and J/tpK®. The J/ip and ip(2S) mesons are reconstructed 
through their decays to e + e~ and fj, + fj,~; the ip(2S) is 
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also reconstructed through its decay to J/ipv + tt~ . A 
sample of B decays Bfi av [6] used in the determination 
of the mistag fractions and Af resolution functions 
consists of the channels D l -*^h + (h + = v + ,p + ,a^) and 
J/4iK" :i (K*° -» K + tt~). A control sample of charged B 
mesons decaying to the final states J/tpK { * )+ , if>(2S)K + , 
and Z)'*'°7T + is used for validation studies. 

A description of the BaBar detector can be found in 
Ref. [7]. Charged particles are detected and their momenta 
measured by a combination of a silicon vertex tracker 
(SVT) consisting of five double-sided layers and a cen- 
tral drift chamber (DCH), in a 1.5-T solenoidal field. The 
average vertex resolution in the z direction is 70 /xm for 
a fully reconstructed B meson. We identify leptons and 
hadrons with measurements from all detector systems, in- 
cluding the energy loss (dE/dx) in the DCH and SVT. 
Electrons and photons are identified by a Csl electromag- 
netic calorimeter (EMC). Muons are identified in the in- 
strumented flux return (IFR). A Cherenkov ring imaging 
detector (DIRC) covering the central region, together with 
the dE/dx information, provides K-tt separation of at 
least 3 standard deviations for B decay products with mo- 
mentum greater than 250 MeV/c in the laboratory. 

We select events with a minimum of three reconstructed 
charged tracks, each having a laboratory polar angle be- 
tween 0.41 and 2.54 rad and an impact parameter in the 
plane transverse to the beam less than 1.5 cm from the 
beam line. The event must have a total measured energy 
in the laboratory greater than 4.5 GeV within the fiducial 
regions for charged tracks and neutral clusters. To help re- 
ject continuum background, the second Fox- Wolfram mo- 
ment [8] must be less than 0.5. 

An electron candidate must have a ratio of calorimeter 
energy to track momentum, an EMC cluster shape, a DCH 
dE/dx, and a DIRC Cherenkov angle (if available) con- 

A muon candidate must satisfy requirements on the mea- 
sured and expected number of interaction lengths pene- 
trated, the position match between the extrapolated DCH 
track and IFR hits, and the average and spread of the num- 
ber of IFR hits per layer. 

A track is identified as a kaon candidate by means of 
a neural network that uses dE/dx measurements in the 
DCH and SVT, and comparison of the observed pattern of 
detected photons in the DIRC with that expected for kaon 
and pion hypotheses. 

Candidates for J/if/ — ► V (r must have at least one de- 
cay product identified as a lepton (electron or muon) can- 
didate or, if outside the calorimeter acceptance, must have 
DCH dE/dx information consistent with the electron hy- 
pothesis. Tracks in which the electron has radiated are 
combined with bremsstrahlung photons, reconstructed as 
clusters with more than 30 MeV lying within 35 mrad in 
polar angle and 50 mrad in azimuth of the projected photon 
position on the EMC. The second track of a n + n~ pair, 
if within the acceptance of the calorimeter, must be con- 
sistent with being a minimum ionizing particle. Two iden- 



tified electron or muon candidates are required for J/ip or 
i//(2S) — > ( + l~ reconstruction in the higher-background 
ifj(2S)K° and J/if>K° channels. 

We require a J/ip candidate to have 2.95 < m e - e - £ 
3.14 GeV/c 2 or 3.06 < m^- < 3.14 GeV/c 2 , and 
a <p{2S) -+ £ + £~ candidate to have 3.44 < m e - e - < 
3.74 GeV/c 2 or 3.64 < m^ v - < 3.74 GeV/c 2 . Re- 
quirements are made on the lepton helicity angle in order 
to provide further discrimination against background. For 
the f(2S) ^ J/t/>Tr+ tt~ mode, mass-constrained J/if> 
candidates are combined with pairs of oppositely charged 
tracks considered as pions; the resulting mass must be 
within 15 MeV/c 2 of the ip(2S) mass [4]. 

A K^—>ir + ir~ candidate must satisfy 489 < 
m„,„- < 507 MeV/c 2 . The distance between the J/,/, 
or i//(2S) and Kf vertices is required to be at least 
1 mm. 

Pairs of ir° candidates with total energy above 800 MeV 
are considered as K° candidates for the J/t//K° mode. We 
determine the most probable K® decay point along the path 
defined by the initial K° momentum vector and the J/i/r 
vertex by maximizing the product of probabilities for the 
daughter ir° mass-constrained fits. Allowing for vertex 
resolution, we require the displacement from the J/if/ ver- 
tex to the decay point to be between - 10 and +40 cm and 
the ir° tt° mass evaluated at this point to be between 470 
and 550 MeV/c 2 . 

A K® candidate is formed from a cluster not matched 
to a reconstructed track. For the EMC the cluster must 
have energy above 200 MeV, while for the IFR the clus- 
ter must have at least two layers. We determine the K° L 
energy by combining its direction with the reconstructed 
J/ip momentum, assuming the decay B° — ► J/ipK®. To re- 
duce photon backgrounds, EMC clus 
a 77° — > 7y decay are rejected and the tr 
ing momentum of the event projected on the K° candidate 
direction must be consistent with the K® momentum. In 
addition, the center-of-mass J/i/i momentum is required to 
be greater than 1.4 GeV/c. 

Bcp candidates used in the analysis are selected by re- 
quiring that the difference A£ between the energy of the 
Bcp candidate and the beam energy in the center-of-mass 
frame be less than 3 standard deviations from zero and that, 
f or K® modes, the be am-energy substituted mass m ES = 

(£ , i - ' ) 2 must be greater than 5.2 GeV/c 2 . 
i I. < olution for A£ is about 10 MeV, except for J/i/rK? 
(3 MeV) and the K? -> tj- 0 7j-° mode (33 MeV). For the 
purpose of determining numbers of events, purities, and 
efficiencies, a signal region m ES > 5.27 GeV/c 2 is used 
for all modes except J/4iK\ \ 

Figure 1 shows the resulting A£ and m ES distributions 
for Bcp candidates containing a K°, and A£ for the can- 
didates containing a K®. The Bcp sample is composed of 
890 events in the signal region, with an estimated back- 
ground of 260 events, predominantly in the J/ipK® chan- 
nel. For that channel, the composition, effective rjf, and 
A£ distributions of the individual background sources are 
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(liken sillier from a Monte ( arlo simulation i lor IS decays 
lo J/iji) or from the mpf sidebands in data. 

loi tlavoi tagging wc fvploil iiiiV^i n;-;.i--!i I "i nil-, 1 1 if in 

compk-tclv leconstiucied other />' decay in the event. The 

ck.ivc i.-' energetic electrons and nuauis troin semucploiuc 

It decav s. kaons, Mil pious boill l> dffavs, ..nic.i high inn 

mriilum charged panicle, is coiTrlalod vvnh the flavor of 
ihf decaying /) quark: e.g., a positive leplon yields a fi" 
lag. Lach fvfin is iissi-jned lo one of lour !iicr;;r.. hicaf 

nil) I il > In i > r Iui.ii i urn 

further analysis, flic mist;:: 1 . Irnclions unci efticiencies of 
all categories are determined from data. 

A lepton la" requires ;ni election 01 union candidate will) 
a center-of-mass momentum p,- m > 1.0 or 1. 1 GeV/c, re- 
spectively. This efhciently selects primary leptons and 

reduces conlanii In l i n] p ik ■ I n '■ I I | i i 

horn s.einile[i;onif charm decays, livenls usee line r i i ■;■ -. ...■ 
criteria are assigned to die iepton cuiocuiy unless ih; le-ji- 
icm cliar.ee and [lie net chare*, of all kaon candidates indi- 
cate opposite lags, kvcnls vviihoul a kpinu lag inn. with a 
nonzero net kaon charge aie assigned m lhe kaon calcgoi \. 

AH remaining events are passed to a neural network al- 
gorithm whose main inputs are lhe momentum and charge 
of lhe uaek wad die Inches! eeiuei -ei'-nia/.-, 1 1 ■. • 1 1 1 o r i i. : r 1 1 

and die eilllpllls of see, n il kl I V Mi- r\>. 01 ks. I; ;.;ued V. ill I \1oule 

Carlo samples i,.> idennfv pr lev k plum,, kaons, and soft 

pious. Based on lhe output of [lie neural network algo- 
rd ii . evens ale tacced as />" 01 «" and assigned to die 
NT1 (more certain tags) or NT2 (less eeitaiii^tags) cate- 
gory, or not lagged at all. lhe tagging power of" the NT1 
ami NT2 categories aiiscs primarily Iron, sod pirnis and 
from leco'.eiinc ur.idcniilieJ isolated p:i;e,:sr. elecr •-■ 



i';.ii>le I -.iiov. - en- -lami-ei <•>'<..!:-,,) events and lhe signal 
piiiii\, dc-termined from tils lo the ruts ' K" modes) or A/:.' 
i A" nioik ' .iisliifiiilic.ns. I he measured eflicicucies lor die 
four uigging categories are -.luiini-.n i/ci,l in Table II. 

The unceiiabcy in die A/ measurement is dominated 
lie die uieasuioneiil of lhe posilion ;,„„ of lhe niggmg 
vertex. The lagging vertex is determined by lilting lhe 
tracks not belonging lo lhe Bif (or fin.,, i candidate in 
a common vertex. Reconstructed K" and A candidates, 
are used as input to the fit in place of their daughters, 
['nicks from >■ conversions arc -exclude: rom I lie lit. To 



reduce contributions liuiii charm decay, which b 
vertex estimation, (he track wiih die largest vertex ,\' 
eitinrihuiioii greater than 0 is removed and the til is redone 
until i is i i rack lads die i ■' requirement or fewer than two- 
[nicks remain. The avciage if solution for A; = z CP - 
•"eiL- is 190 //m. The time interval Ai between the two 
H decays is then determined fnun ilk A. measure i ne nl. 
i uc Inch u.e an event by event convclioii for the diicclioi: o! 
die It v. iili ifspfd in ihf ■ cliifclion in lhe "1 (.fS'l frame. An 
accepted candidate must have a converged lit for the li,-/. 
and IS.,., vertices, an error ol less than 100 /.(in on A.-., and 
a measured |Az| < 3 mm; 86% of the B CF events satisfy 
this requirement. 

The Sin2,6 measurement is made with an unbinned 
maximum likehhnod in to [lie A,' ilisiiibiiiion of the com- 
bined [if/-- and /hi,., tagged samples. Ttif Ar distiibinioii 
nl the lormer ;s givee. by l-.tj i I ;■. w nil |a I ITie k.iliee 

evob.es according to the known rate for llavor oscillations 
in ufuhal li mesons The amplitudes for IS, ,- itsvn, metises 
and for II, „,. llavor osei Hal ions are reduced by lhe same 



of lining for Cf asyinineiries ii 



.. sieial |-,.auv. ..,„: v ...i 
if full ("f sample anil in 

il sianiil evenls divaleil hy 
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NTI 
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-c 
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TABLE II. Avei 



factor (1 - 2wj due to mistags. The distributions are both 
convoluted with a common At resolution function and 
corrected for backgrounds, incorporated with different 
i- >umr. Miiih .bout their At evolution and convoluted with 
a separate resolution function. Events are assigned signal 
and background probabilities based on fits to m-f$ (all 
modes except J/ipK°) or AE (J/ipK°) distributions. 

The Af resolution function for signal candidates is rep- 
resented by a sum of three Gaussian distributions with dif- 
ferent means and widths. For the core and tail Gaussians, 
the widths are scaled by the event-by-event measurement 
error derived from the vertex fits; the combined rms error 
is 1.1 ps. A separate offset for the coi li imihu n i il 
lowed for each tagging category to account for small shifts 
caused by inclusion of residual charm decay products in 
the tag vertex; a common offset is used for the tail compo- 
nent. The third Gaussian (of fixed 8 ps width) accounts for 
the fewer than 1 % of events with incorrectly reconstructed 
vertices. Identical resolution function parameters are used 
for all modes, since the B lag vertex precision dominates 
the At resolution. 

A total of 35 parameters are varied in the final fit, in- 
cluding the values of sin2/3 (I), the average mistag frac- 



d the di 



e A w between B and B 



for each tagging category (8), parameters for the signal A/ 
resolution (9), and parameters for background time depen- 
dence (6), At resolution (3) and mistag fractions (8). The 
deieiininaticn ol the mistag riacuon-. and signal At ic-.- 
olution function is dominated by the high-statistics Bfi a . 
inij I ■ lul had i 'iiii'J fir i,i i i , ire governed by 

enl vitl i 5.27 G( \ 2 (except J/i//K°). We fix 

T/,0 ■ ■■ 1.548 psand 4%) ■ - 0.472/i ps : [4] The largest 
correlation between sin2/3 and any linear combination of 
the other free parameters is 0.076. 

The measurement of sin2/3 was performed as a blind 
analysis by hiding the value of sin2/3 obtained from the 
fit, as well as the CP asymmetry in the A; distribution 
until the analysis was complete. This allowed us to study 
statistical and systematic errors without knowing the nu- 
merical value of sin2/3. 

The measured mistag rates obtained from the likeli- 
hood fit for the lour taggm. u > ut u um.i'ei, d 
in Table II. As a check, the mistag rates were evaluated 



with a sample of about 16000 D'-£ + v t events and found 
to be consistent with the results from the hadronic decay 

The combined fit to the CP decay modes and the flavor 
decay modes yields 

sin2/3 = 0.34 ± 0.20 (stat) ± 0.05 (syst) . 

The decay asymmetry A CP as a function of At and the 
log likelihood as a function of sin2/3 are shown in Fig. 2. 
If |A| is allowed to float in the fit, the value obtained is 
consistent with 1 and there is no significant difference in 
the value of -?iyImA/|A| (identified with sin2/3 in the 
standard model) and our quoted result Repeattn, th in 
with all parameters fixed to their determined values except 
sin2/J, we find that a total contribution of ±0.02 to the er- 
ror on sin2/3 is due to the combined statistical uncertainties 
in mistag rates, A. f resolution, and background parameters. 

The dominanl s,,iiue' ol --stematic error are the as- 
sumed parametrization of the At resolution function (0,04). 
due in part to residual uncertainties in the SVT alignment, 
and uncertainties in the level, composition, and CP asym- 
metry of the background in the selected CP events (0.02). 
The systematic errors from uncertainties in Amg, and ~g- 
and from the parametrization of the background in the se- 
lected fifi av sample are found to be negligible. An increase 
if0.li2 p ' in >h* i urn* I iln i i _ • . d rea 
sin2/3 by 0.012. 

The large sample of reconstructed events allows a num- 
ber of consistency checks, including separation of the data 
by decay mode, tagging category, and B tag flavor. The re- 
sults of (its to these subsamplcs arc shown in Table 1 for 
the high-purity K° events. Table I also shows results of 
fits with the samples of non-CP decay modes, where no 
i>i ii ill „im|i nt CP asymmetry is found. 

Our measurement of sin2/3 is consistent with, but im- 
proves substantially on the precision of, previous determi- 
nation I '| 1 1, nil il dii > isistent with the range 
implied by measurements and theoretical estimates of the 
ii . iitu i i i la I 1 1 in I i, ii | i '| it is also con- 
sistent with no CP asymmetry at the 1 .7cr level. 

We thank our PEP-II colleagues for their extraordi- 
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present the first precise measurement of (lie B'fB'i, oscillation frequency Am,. We use 1 flv 1 of data 
>p collisions at 4s = 1.96 TeV collected with the CDF II detector at the Fermilab Tevatron. The 

• contains .signals of 3600 fully reconstructed hadronic B, decays and 37 000 partially reconstructed 

ll - iik 01 i] po ii il i ih. Hi ,i nil in n n nd c hnd J -.,'u I on i I V " 

i the probability thai iom fluctuali Id li i nn til r. n i i 






Neutral B mesons (bq, with q = d, s for !>% B°f) oscil- 
late from particle to anttparttcle due to flavor-ch in_in_ 
weak interactions. The probability density P+ (P ) for a 
B° meson produced at proper time t = 0 to decay as a B 1 ;, 
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which is assumed to be equal for the i mass eigensl >a s 
The mass differences Am,, and Am,, can be used to deter- 
mine the fundamenial pai meici \\ I n I I* I i pt 
tively, of the Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa (CKM) matrix 
[2], which relates the quark mass eigenstates to the flavor 
<_ ii i ,i rhi In to hi hi n I. i ii has large theo- 
retical uncertainties. A m jmtem>-ni "1 _t/'i combined 
with Am d = 0.505 ± 0.005 ps~' [3,4] would determine 
the ratio |V,,//V,.,| with a significantly smaller theoretical 
uncertainty, contributing to a stringent test of the unitarity 
of the CKM matrix. Earlier attempts to measure Am., have 
yielded a lower limit: Am, > 14.5 ps" 1 [3,5] at the 95% 
;i nil len level (C.L.). Rt > tl; iii Pu nil ibot tti m 
reported 17 ps" 1 < Am, < 21 ps" 1 at 90% C.L. [6] using 
a large sample of semileptonic B, [7[ decays. 

In this Letter we report a measurement of Am, using 
data from 1 ftr 1 of pp collisions at Js = 1.96 TeV 
collected by the CDF II detector at the Fermilab 
Tevatron. We begin by reconstructing B, decays in had- 
ronic (B? — * Dfn~, Df ir~ir + ir~) and semileptonic 
(B" — i • ' i ' ii < i to y mod usin harged 

particles only [81. Using the method of maximum >ht 
lihood, we extract the value of Am, from the proba- 
bility density functions (PDFs) that describe the measured 
time development of B, mesons that decay with the same 
or opposite flavor as their flavor at production. The proper 
de mi i'" i i i[ n i il ui ne<l ri i i Hi. me > un i 
distance between the production and decay points, the 
measured momentum, and the B, mass m B = 
5.3696 GeV/c 2 [3]. The B, flavor (b or b) at decay is 
determined unambiguously by the charges of the decay 

To identify the flavor of the B, at production, we use 
ti t i n i quark production and fragmentation in 

pp collisions. At the Tevatron, the dominant b quark 
production mechanisms produce bb pairs. The b and b 
are expected to fragment independently into hadrons. In a 
simple model n it gm m u> n qu ul I •< • hi fl" 

meson when some of the energy of the b quark is used to 
produce an ss quark pair. The b and the J bind to form a ifi 
The remaining s quark may form a K . .Similarly, a b that 
becomes a B 1 ,' is accompanied by a K + . One of the two 
I tun |ues used to identify the production flavor of the B, 
is based on the charge of these kaons (same-side tag) The 
second technique uses the charge of the lepton from semi- 
leptonic decays or a momentum-weighted charge of the 
decay products of the second b hadron produced in the 
collision (opposite-side tag). 

The hadronic and semileptonic decay modes are com- 
plementary. Because of the large branching ratio, the semi- 
leptonic decays provide a tenfold advantage in signal rate 
at the cost of significantly worsened decay-time resolution 
due to the unmeasured v momentum. Semileptonic decays 
dominate the sensitivity to oscillations at lower values of 
Am,. The fully reconstructed hadronic B, decays have 



ufeiM't dee v \mv v olutu'ii md mr laiae amplf of 
these decays is the unique feature that makes CDF sensi- 
tive to much larger values of Am, than other experiments. 

The CDF II detector [9] consists of a magnetic spec- 
trometer surrounded by electromagnetic and hadronic cal- 
• hi. i i . lit i.id in I t to | H 1 Hie I % f aitn i • 
this nu. tsuiemeiit imlutlc pn.ii len idle iHumm ltit n 
provided by the seven-layer double-sided inner silicon strip 
detector [1 1,12] supplemented with a single-sided layer of 
silicon 1 1 3 1 mounted directly on the beam pipe at an 
average radius of 1 .5 cm. The 96-layer outer drift chamber 
1 14] is used for both precision tracking and dE/dx particle 
identification. Time-of-flight (TOF) counters [I5| located 
just outside the drift chamber are used to identify low 
momentum charged kaons. 

Charm and bottom hadrons are selected using a three- 
level trigger system that exploits the kinematics of produc- 
tion and decay, and the long lifetimes of D and B mesons. 
A crucial component of the trigger system for this mea- 
surement is (he Silicon Vertex Trigger [161, which selects 
events that contain B° s — • D^ tt~ and D*tt~ tt+ tt~ decays. 
The trigger configuration used to collect the heavy flavor 
data sample is described in [17]. 

To reconstruct B? candidates, we first select D+ candi- 
dates. We use D+ — (/>w + ' I " and w + w~ n + , 
with 0 — ► K + K~ and K"° — ► K + tt~\ we require that <p 
and K" a candidates be consistent with the known masses 

ii . In, l | I i i i> resonan fhese D nd 
dates are combined with one or thtet i 1 nm i il chai_ I 
particles to form Dfe~, D$ ir~ , or Dt it' tt + _ it" candi- 
dates. The D* and other decay products of a B? candidate 
are constrained to originate from a common vertex in three 
dim ions. I the i 5921° / . u I tate, we remove 
candidate, that are consistent with the decay D + — • 
K~Tr + Tr + . We use a likelihood technique to identify 
muons [18] and electrons [19]. 

Backgrounds are suppressed by imposing a requirement 
on the minimum transverse momentum p T [20] of the B? 
and by requiring that the B? and D+ decay vertices are 
displaced significantly from the pp collision position. We 
find signals of 3600 hadronic B, decays and 37 000 semi- 
leptonic B, decays. 

For the hadronic decays, the invariant mass distribution 
(see Fig. I) has a signal centered close to m Bv = 
5.3696 GeV/c 2 with a width of 14 to 20 MeV/c 2 , depend- 
ing on the decay mode. Candidates with masses greater 
than 5.5 GeV/c 2 are used to construct PDFs for combina- 
torial background. To remove contributions from B ( ' — ► 
D*" tt~ , B; — D,*'/j " . and semileptonic and other partially 
i ii un i t i i t , i in. tht m r ru it 

candidates to be greater than 5.3 GeV/c 2 . For semilep- 
tonic decays we take into account several background 
contributions, including B meson decays to two charm 
nit oi > and real D, mesoi oci tte I v nl> i tl , I toi 

The decay time in the B, rest frame is t = 
K[L T m B Jp T ], where L T is the displacement of the B, 
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decay vcitcx v.iiti ics|jcl1 In ihe ptiuiaiy vertex pinjccied 
onto the fi, transverse momentum vector. The 1 actor k 
corrects for missing momentum in the setnileplonic decays 
(k = 1 for hadronic decays). To improve the decay-time 
resolution, m use evcnl-by-event primary-vertex pnsiti.ni 
mcasuteinciKx when computing I lit B. vertex displace- 
ment. The signal decav-uinc distribution is modeled with 
P(li,er () ) = s(( ( )/r j e-VgC('-t„<r^r' > where (,- is 
I lit measured decay (in it' of ihe illi candidate, T t is the 
B s decay width, gU - p., tr) is a Giuissian distribution of 
:iv -: islori vaiiahlc .1. v.iih mean /.( and width it. and it. is 
ihe estimated candidate decay -time resolution. The decay- 
liiiic efficiency funclion k'.I) describes (rigger and sclcelinn 
biases on (lit decay -lime distribution and is determined 
fiom Monte Cailo sirri illation, lair scmileploilic decays. Ihe 
k distribution is dclcrinincd from Moulc Carlo siinulalnni 
and is cornoluled with die signal decay liinc disii ihiuniu 

The missing trans\ersc mome'ine!! ho-. ; , cmisiiu.-ied 

]> iiih Ls in tiii si mill 1 a k'cays is an important con- 
tribution in the decay-lime resolution. To reduce this con- 
irihulion and make nplimal use ot' the semdeploiiie de- 
cays, we determine the u distribution as a function ill" ihe 
im aria;)! mass of (he Ii. I pair, m,, . . The 11ns width of the 
k distribution is 3% {20%) for m DJ => 5.2 OeV/c 2 
(3.0 GeV/c 2 ). 

We estimate the decay-lime resolution tr, for each 
candidate using the measured Mack paraniclcrs and their 
esiiinateii uncerlaiiKies. We calibrate (his estimate using a 
large sample of prompt D" mtsons [21 1. which we com- 
bine wiili nut in three charged panicles from lhc primary 
vertex to mimic signal (opulogics. For hadronic decays, the 
average decay- time resolution is S7 j's. which corresponds 
lo one-fifth ot' an oscillation period at the lower limit on 
Am, (14.5 ps -1 ). For stmilcptonic decays, the decay-time 
resolution is worse due to decay topology and (he missing 
momentum of unrtconsiriicied decay products. For ex- 
ample, at I = 0, o-, = 100 fs (200 fs) for m l} t = 
5.2 GeV/c 2 (3.0 OeV/c 2 ) and increases to tr, - 11*5 fs 
(380fs)at I = 1,5 ps. 

The flavor of the S s at production is determined using 
both opposite-side and same-side llauir lagging lech- 
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itiques. The effectiveness Q - elf- of these techniques 
is quantified with an efficiency <•, the fraction of signal 
candidates with a flavor lag. and a dilution 'D = 1 - 2w, 
where w is the probability thai ibc tag is incorrect. 

Opposite side lags intci the production tlavoi of the /*.. 
Iioui the decay products ulThe ii hadion produced from the 
othti /) quark in [lit event. We use lepton le and /< I charge 
and jet charge as lags, building on techniques developed 
for a CDF run 1 measurement of Am,, [22]. If both lepton 
and jet-charge tags are present, we use the lepton lag, 
which has a higher average dilution. 

The diliilion n]' upposiie-side llavor lags is expected In 
be independent of the type of B meson that produces the 
hadronic or semi lepton ic decay. The dilution is measured 
in daia using large samples of B , which do not change 
flavor, and I'>- . which can be used alter nccntniiing lor their 
v.i II known oscilluli rcqucucy, I'hc cmnhiiied opposite- 
side tag effectiveness is Q = 1.5% ±0.1%, where the 
uucerlainly is dominated by the statistics ^i~ the conlrol 

samples. 

Same-side flavor tags [23 1 are based on ihe charges of 
associated particles produced in the fragmentation of the h 
quark lha.1 produces the reconstructed «... In the simplest 
picture of fragmentation, a jt + [w~ ) accompanies the 
formation of a B~ (B + ), a TT~ (rr + _) accompanies a ft" 
(8°). and a K~ (K* ) accompanies a K< ! ill"). In run 1, CDF 
established this method of production flavor identification 
in measure men ts of A»/,,- [Ti| and the CP symmetry vio- 
lating parameter sin(2/if) |25]. In this analysis, we use 
JE/dx \\o\ and TOT information in a combined panicle 
identification likelihood (o identify the kaons associated 
with B, production. Tracks close in phase space to the B s 
candidate are considered as same-side kaon tag candidates, 
and Tie Hack Willi (be largesl kauri likelihood Is scltilcd as 
die lagging track. 

The performance of the same-side kaon tag for Ii" is 
expected to be different than for B ~ and B°. We predict 
die dilution using simulated data samples generated with 
tile I'VIHIA Monte C'ailo program |>|. Control samples oi 
B~ and B° are used to validate the picdictions of the 
simulation. The effectiveness of (his llavor lag increases 
with the p r of the B?; we find Q — 3.5% (4.0% i in the 
hadronic isemilepioiiici decio soiiqslc. Ilk- :r;:c(ioiiiil un- 
certainly on Q is appioximalelv 25 '.'»-. This miceilaititv 
is dominated h\ (be differences between daia and simula- 
tion for kaons found close in phase space (o lhc II" | 27 1 and 
loi die [iciloimaiice of die same-side kaun tag when ap- 
pliedtoB". 

If both a same-side tag and an opposite- side tag ate 
present, we combine the in formation from both tags as- 
sumiiig ibev are uncoi related Tile addition of the same- 
side kaon lag increases the effective sample slalislics by 
more lhan a factor of 3. 

We use an unbinncd maximum likelihood lit to search 
for Ii., oscillations. The likelihood combines mass, decay- 
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lime, decay time resolution, nod ll;i\in lugging inloimu 
lion for each caiuhdalc and includes terms for signal .in, I 
each type of background. The fit is done in three stages. 
First, a combined mass ;irul decay lime lit is peifomied (o 
separate signal from background and to fix mass and 
decay-time models. Combined tits for B, mass (Fig. 1) 
.Hid decay widlli in bndioriic samples and for decay widlli 

ii i ": i . • -,ea»l.'p if ~ ; ,r 1 1 1 ' !■ " > lcU.I ulcasuicil'icills cousisicin 

with established \ allies | •■]. Second, flavor asymmetries are 
measured for background components. The third step is a 
lit lor H']-ii'i oscillations: the mass and decay-lime models 
and background asymmetries arc fixed from the previous 

The signal PDF has the general form: 



S ± U ir < 



«. m = Mfd jye-^D ± JlD.costA*,/')] 




in 

w here 'D. is the itli candidate dilution, and f ; , a, . Q, and 
r\n have hccn defined previously, following llic method 
described in \'%\. we til foi die oscillation amplitude JA 
while living Am, so a probe value. When all detector 
etlecis ('£>„ it, ) are eahhralcd, the oscillation amplitude 
is expected to be consistent with SA - 1 when the probe 
value* is the true oscillation frequency, and consistent with 
JA = 0 when the probe value is far from the true oscilla- 
tion frequency. Figure .? (upper panel I slums the lilted 
value of the amplitude as a function of the oscillation 
frequency. The .sensitivity of the measiircmcnl is defined 
by the maximum value of im, where .A - 1 is excluded 
at 95% C.L. if the measured value of SA were zero. Our 
sensitivity is 25.8 ps ' and exceeds the combined sensi- 
tivity of all previous experiments [3], At Am s = 
17.3 ps" 1 , the observed amplitude A = 1.03 ± 

().2K!slal) is consistent with unity, indicating thai the data 
a iv .■ompaiihlc wiili Ii" If oscillations v, idi lira frequency, 
while I he amplitude is inconsistent with 7.ero: -A/fjt = 
3.7, where a A is the uncertainty on J\., The negative 
amplitudes measured at ficquciicies slightly below and 
slightly above the ;>eak frequency are e\pected and are 
due in die finite range In sound decay lime ibai is imposed 
by the trigger and selection criteria. The systematic uncer- 
tainty on 1A is mainly due to uncertainties on tr, and £>,-. 
Since the effcei of these uncertainties on JA and tr A are 
coi related, llic latio :A ,r , lia, iicgfigiHc ,y sicmalic 
uncertainty. 

'['lie significance o I (lie potential -imiui I is evaluated from 
A = \og[£ A '°/£ A '>(Am s )l which is the logarithm of 
the ratio of likelihoods for the hypothesis of oscillations 
(JA = 1) at the probe value and the hypothesis that .A ~ 
0. which is equivalent to random production flavor tags. 
Figure 2 (lower panel I shows \ as a function of Am,. 
Separate curves are shown for the semilcplonic data alone 
idusli-dollcd lino, the badronic data alone (dotted line), 
and the combined daia (solid line). A minimal value of 



Am, [ps' 1 ] 



NCi. 1 ll-ppei p.inell the iiieiis'.ucd amplitude values and 
uncertainties versus the tf,-fl;' oscillation frequency im,. 
Shown in light era;, and dark gray are die ')?'* one-sided 
confidence level hands 1 ,.-.) statistical rmceiUiinties only and 
including systematic micenamlies. respectively. (Lower 
panel I '["he logarillun of (he ratio of likelihoods I'm annililmk- 

equa! to zero and amplitude equal to one, A = 

logfl'-' "IL' A '(im,)], versus (he oscillalion frequency. The 
dashed hnri/Mii!;;! hue indicia,:- die value of \ aan corresponds 
(o a probability of t','i in die case of randomly lagged data. 



A = -6.75 is observed at Am, = 17.3 ps '. The signifi- 
cance of the signal is quantified by the probabihiv ihai 
randomly tagged data would produce a value of A lower 
than -6.75 at any value of Am,. We repeat the fit 50000 
limes with random tagging decisions, and we find this 
probability is 0.2%. 

Under the hypothesis that the signal is due to «',-#? 
oscillations, we fix JA = 1 and fit for the oscillation tie 
quency. We find Am, = 17.31 ","(stat) ± 0.07(syst) ps" ! 
and the range 17.01 ps" 1 < im s < 17.84 ps"' 
(16.96 ps-'< Am, < 17.91 ps" 1 ) at 90% (95%) C.L. 

All systematic Ulicesluiillies affccllllg .'■! aic nrroilri ' 

for Am,. The only non- negligible systematic uncertainty 
on l»i, is from the uncertainty on the absolute scale of the 
decay-time measurement. Contributions to this uncertainty 
include biases in the primary- vertex reconstruction due to 
the presence of (he opposite-side h hadron, uncertainties in 
the silicoii-deleelor alignmetii. and biases in track filling. 
Tlie measured /;; /;' oscillation fivqiiencv is used loderive 
the ratio \VJV„\ - (^ j£ As inputs we use 
m^n/m^ = 0.983 90 [29] with negligible uncertainly. 
Am,, = 0.505 ± 0.005 ps" 1 13], and £ = 1,21 :^\ |.Vi|. 
We find \VjV a \ - a208:« :r *5(expt)+«^(theor). 

In conclusion, we present the first precise measurement 
of AlBj. The value of Am, is consistent with standard 
model expectations |3I| and with previous bounds. Our 
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jred value of Am, allows us to determine |V, (/ /V„| 
anprecedented precision and can be used to improve 
n the unitarity of the CKM matrix and on 
scenarios involving new physics. 
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;e ratio of doubly Cabibbo-suppressed to Cabibt 
0 1 0(syst) j%. We find no evidence for CP violatk 



.e [0.303 ±0.016(stat)± 



antiparticle states has been observed in the K \ 1 1, B |2|, and 
B s [3] systems but not yet in the D system. D mesons, 
which contain a charm quark, are the only system where 
contributions of down-type quarks in the mixing loop can 
be explored. In the standard model (SM), the D°-D° mix- 
ing rate is expected to be very small (10~* or less,), due to 
J • 1 1. II. ,(, »li>, I i mi I'L.jj.' > ii in i i hi in .' i ) 
quark generations and Cabibbo-Kobayashi-Maskawa sup- 
pression of the third [4]. Long-distance effects from inter- 
mediate states coupling to both D° and D° also contribute, 
making precise prediction and interpretation difficult |5|. 
We present evidence for D mixing consistent with these 
expectations and with previous experimental limits [6]. 

To the extent that only the first two generations arc 
involved, CP violation is expected to be well below the 
sensitivity of this experiment, although non-SM processes 
could enhance either mixing or CP violation. We compare 
D° and D° samples separately and find no evidence for CP 
violation. 

We study the right-sign (RS), Cabibbo-favored (CF) 
decay D° — K~tt + [7] and the wrong-sign (WS) decay 
D° — > K + tt~ . The latter can be produced via the doubly 
Cabibbo-suppressed (DCS) decay D 0 ->K + tt~ or via 
mixing followed by a CF decay D° -> D° -> K + ir~ . The 
DCS decay has a small rate R D of order tan 4 0 c = 0.3% 
relative to CF decay, with 0 C the Cabibbo angle. We 
distinguish D° and D° by their production in the decay 
D' + — tt$ D°, where the nf is referred to as the "slow 
pion." In RS decays, the irf and the kaon have opposite 
charges, while in WS decays the charges are the same. The 
time dependence of the WS decay rate is used to separate 
the contributions of DCS decays from D°-D° mixing. 

The D° and D° mesons are produced as flavor eigen- 
states but evolve and decay as mixtures of the eigenstates 
D, andD 2 oftheHamiltoni.n ith m s and widths M,, 
T, and M 2 , T 2 , respectively. Mixing is characterized by the 
mass and lifetime differences AM = M ] — M 2 and AT = 
T, - T 2 . Defining the parameters x = AM/T and y = 
Ar/2r, where r = (r, + T 2 )/2, we approximate ' the. 
time dependence of the WS decay of a meson produced 
as a D° at time t = 0 in the limit of small mixing 
(|x|, bl«l) and CP conservation as 

Z^sW x „ , _ ,/g-„/ r , . x ' 2 + y' 2 rr,j2 m 



where x' = xcos8 K7T + ysm.8 K . 7 . >>' = -xs'mS K7r + 
vcosSj-,., and S Kt: is' the strong phase' between the DCS 
and CF amplitudes. 



We study both CP-conserving and CP-violating cases. 
For the Cf-conserving case, we fit for the parameters R D . 
x' 1 . and >'. To search for CP violation, we apply Eq. ( I ) to 
the D° and D° samples separately, lilting for the parame- 
ters {Rp.x' 1 " , y'*} for [)'•' ( + ) decays and /.)'•' (-) decays. 

We use 384 ftr' of e + e~ colliding-beam data re- 
corded near Js = 10.6 GeV with the BABAR detector [8] 
at the PEP-II asymmetric-energy storage rings. We se- 
lect D° candidates by pairing oppositely charged tracks 

1.92 GeV/c 2 . Each pair is identified as A" + 77' ± using a 
likelihood-based particle identification algorithm. We re- 
quire the 7T+ to have a momentum in the laboratory frame 
greater than 0.1 GeV/c and in the e + e~~ center-of-mass 
(cm.) frame below 0.45 GeV/c. 

To obtain the proper decay time t and its error a, for 
each D° candidate, we refit the K* and ot* tracks, con- 
straining rhem to originate from a common vertex. We also 
require the D" and tt+ to originate from a common vertex, 
constrained by the position and size, of the e~' ! e" interac- 
tion region. The vertical rms size of each beam is typically 
6 /uii |8J. We require the x 1 probability of the vertex- 
constrained combined fit P(x 2 ) to be at least 0. 1 % and the 
m r „ v - m K77 mass difference Am to satisfy 0.14 < 
Am<0.16GeV/c 2 . 

To remove D° candidates from B-meson decays and to 
reduce combinatorial backgrounds, we require each D° to 
have a momentum in the cm. frame greater than 
2.5 GeV/c. We require -2 < t < 4 ps and a, < 0.5 ps 
(the most probable value of a, for signal events is 
0.16 ps). For D* + candidates sharing one or more tracks 
with other D" + candidates, we retain only the candidate 
with the highest P(x 2 }- After applying all criteria, we keep 
approximately I 229 000 RS and 64 000 WS D° and D° 
candidates. To avoid potential bias, we finalized the analy- 
sis procedure without examining the mixing results. 

The mixing parameters are determined in an unbinned, 
extended maximum-likelihood fit to the RS and WS data 
samples over the four observables m A -_, Am, r, and a,. The 
fit is performed in several stages. First, RS and WS signal 
and background shape parameters are determined from a fit 
to m K v an d ^ m an d are not varied in subsequent fits. Next. 
the D° proper-time resolution function and lifetime are 
determined in a fit to the RS data using m Klr and Am to 
separate the signal and background components. We fit to 
the WS data sample using three different models. The first 
model assumes both CP conservation and the absence of 
mixing. The second model allows for mixing but assumes 
no CP violation. The third model allows for both mixing 
and CP violation. 
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The RS and WS {m K „, Am} distributions are described 
by four components: signal, random 77-7, misreconstructed 
D°, and combinatorial background. The signal component 
has a characteristic peak in both m Kjr and Am. The random 
tt + component models reconstructed D° decays combined 
with a random slow pion and has the same shape in m K „ as 
signal events but does not peak in Am. Misreconstructed 
D° events have one or more of the D° decay products either 
not reconstructed or reconstructed with the wrong particle 
hypothesis. They peak in Am but not in m K „. For RS 
events, most of these are semileptomc D° decays. For 
WS events, the main contribution is RS D°-^K'tt + 
decays where the K~ and the tt + are misidentified as tt~ 
and K + , respectively. Combinatorial background events 
are those not described by the above components; they 
do not exhibit any peaking structure in m,, or Am. 

The functional forms of the probability density functions 
(PDFs) for the signal and background components are 
chosen based on studies of Monte Carlo (MC) samples. 
However, all parameters are determined from two- 
likelihood fits to data over the full ffij, and 



We fit the RS and WS data samples simultaneously 
with shape parameters describing the signal and random 
it* components shared between the two data samples. We 
find 1 141 500 ± 1200 RS signal events and 4030 ± 90 WS 
signal events. The. dominant background component is the 
random it* background. Projections of the WS data and fit 
are shown in Fig. 1. 

The measured proper-time distribution for the RS signal 
is described by an exponential function convolved with a 
resolution function whose parameters are determined by 
the fit to the data. The resolution function is the sum of 
three Gaussians with widths proportional to the estimated 
event-by-event proper-time uncertainty a,. The random 
;r," background is described by the same proper-time 
distribution as signal events, since the slow pion has little 
weight in the vertex fit. The proper-time distribution of the 
combinatorial background is described by a sum of two 
Gaussians, one of which has a power-law tail to account for 
a small long-lived component. The combinatorial back- 
ground and real D° decays have different a, distributions, 




as determined from data using a background-subtraction 
technique [9] based on the fit to m KlT and Am. 

The fit to the RS proper-time distribution is performed 
over all events in the full m K „. and Am region. The PDFs 
for signal and background in m K „ and Am are used in the 
proper-time fit with all parameters fixed to their previously 
determined values. The fitted D° lifetime is found to be 
consistent with the world-average lifetime [10]. 

The measured proper-time distribution for the WS signal 
is modeled by Eq. (1) convolved with the resolution func- 
tion determined in the RS proper-time fit. The random ir + 
and misreconstructed D° backgrounds are described by the 
S- iiial propei tim i> n.hition since they are real D° 
decays. The proper-time distribution for WS data is shown 
in Fig. 2. The fit results with and without mixing are shown 
as the overlaid curves. 

The lit with mixing provides a substantially better de- 
scription of the data than the fit with no mixing. The 
significance of the mixing signal is evaluated based on 
the change in negative log likelihood with respect to the 

• >iii ■■<■ !-!_■!' '1 hows confidence-level (C.L.) contours 

calculated from the change in log likelihood (— 2A lnX) in 
two dimensions (r 2 and >■') with systematic uncertainties 
included. The likelihood maximum is at the unphysical 
value of x' 2 = -2.2 X 10~ 4 and / = 9.7 X lO" 3 . The 
value of — 2A lnX at the most likely point in the physically 
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FIG. 1. (a) m K „ for WS candidates with 0.1445 < Am < 
0.1465 GeV/c 2 and (b) Am for WS candidates with 1.843 < 
m K „ < 1.883 GeV/c 2 . The fitted PDFs are overlaid. 
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FIG. 3. The central value (point) and C.L. contours 
C.L. = 0.317(lo-), 4.55 X l(T 2 (2o-), 2.70 X 10- 3 (3aO 
10- 5 (4o-), and 5.73 X 10- 7 (5tr), calculated from the c 



allowed region (x a = 0 and / = 6.4 X 10 ') is 0.7 units 
The value of -2Aln.C for no mixing is 23.9 units. 
Including the systematic uikcimhiIic this corresponds 
to a significance equivalent to 3.9 standard deviations (1 
C.L. = 1 x 1(T 4 ) and thus constitutes evidence for mix- 
ing. The fitted values of the mixing parameters and R D are 
listed in Table I. The correlation coefficient between the x' 2 
and y' parameters is —0.95. 

Allowing for the possibility of CP violation, we calcu- 
late the values of R D = Jr^R^ and A D = (/?£ - 

R D )/( R D + r d) listed in Table '. from the fitted R D val " 
ues. The best fit points (x' 2± , y'*) shown in Table I are 
more than 3 standard deviations away from the no-mixing 
hypothesis. The shapes of the (x l2= , y'-) C.L. contours are 
similar to those shown in Fig. 3. All cross-checks indicate 
that the close agreement between the separate D° and D° fit 
results is coincidental. 



Fil results (/W ') 
3.53 ± 0.08 ± 0.04 
3.03 ±0.16 ±0.10 
-0.22 ±0.30 ±0.21 

9.7 ±4.4 ±3.1 
3.03 ±0.16 ±0.10 
-21 ±52± 15 

-0.24 ± 0.43 ± 0.30 

9.8 ± 6.4 ± 4.5 
-0.20 ±0.41 ±0.29 

9.6 ±6.1 ±4.3 



As a cross-check of the mixing signal, we perform 
independent {m Kw , Am} fits with no shared parameters 
for intervals in proper time selected to have approximately 
equal numbers of RS candidates. The fitted WS branching 
fractions arc shown in Fig. 4 and are seen to increase with 
time. The slope is consistent with the measured mixing pa- 
rameters and inconsistent with the no-mixing hypothesis. 

We validated the fitting procedure on simulated data 
samples using both MC samples with the full detector 
simulation and large parametrized MC samples. In all 
cases, we found the fit to be unbiased. As a further cross- 
check, we performed a fit to the RS data proper-time 
distribution allowing for mixing in the signal component; 
the fitted values of the miMiii p rjin t i .) n i i-m 
with no mixing. In addition, we found the staged fitting 
approach to give the same solution and confidence regions 
as a simultaneous fit in which all parameters are allowed to 

In evaluating systematic uncertainties in R D and the 
mixing parameters, we considered variations in the fit 
model and in the selection criteria. We also considered 
alternative forms of the m Kw , Am, proper-time, and a, 
PDFs. We varied the t and a, requirements. In addition, 
we considered variations that keep or reject all D* + can- 
didates sharing tracks with other candidates. 

For each source of systematic error, we compute the 
significance s? = 2[ln£u' 2 , ;>■') - InJXtf , y"*)]/2.3, where 
(r 2 . y') are the parameters obtained from the standard fit, 
( x ',~. }'',) tne parameters from the fit including the /th sys- 
tematic variation, and £ the likelihood of the standard fit. 
The factor 2.3 is the 68% confidence level for 2 degrees of 
freedom. To estimate the significance of our results in 
{x' 2 ,y'\ we reduce -2Aln£ by a factor of 1 + Xs 2 = 
1.3 to account for systematic errors. The largest contribu- 

0.45 
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FIG. 4. The WS branching fractions from independent 

{m KjT , dm} fits to slices in measured proper time (points). The 

dashed line shows (he expected wrong-sign rate as determined 
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tion to this factor, 0.06, is due to uncertainty in modeling 
the long decay time component from other D decays in the 
signal region. The second largest component, 0.05, is due 
to the presence of a nonzero mean in the proper-time signal 
resolution PDF. The mean value is determined in the RS 
proper-time fit to be 3.6 fs and is due to small misalign- 
ments in the detector. The error of 15 X 10~ 3 on A D is 
primarily due to uncertainties in modeling the differences 
between K + and K~ absorption in the detector. 

We have presented evidence for D°-D° mixing. Our 
result is inconsistent with the no-mixing hypothesis at a 
significance of 3.9 standard deviations. We measure v = 
[9.7 ::4,4(stat)±3.1(syst)]X 1CT 3 , while x' 1 is consis- 
tent with zero. We find no evidence for CP violation and 
measure R D to be [0.303 ± 0.016(stat) ± 0.0l0(syst)]%, 
The result is consistent with SM estimates for mixing. 
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Neutrino Masses and Oscillations 



The Old Enigma. 

The most enigmatic of elementary particles, neutrinos were postulated in 1930, but were 
not observed until a quarter of a century later. It took another forty years to determine that 
they are not massless. 

Neutrinos are a ubiquitous if imperceptible part of our environment. Neutrinos created in 
the Big Bang together with the cosmic background radiation pervade the entire Universe. 
The Sun is a poweful source of MeV neutrinos. Neutrinos in the GeV range are created 
when cosmic rays strike the atmosphere, 15 kilometers or so above the Earth's surface. 
Every nuclear reactor emits antineutrinos copiously. High-energy neutrinos are regularly 
produced at accelerators through particle decay and carefully fashioned magnetic fields 
can focus produced unstable charged particles to create neutrino beams. 

Traditionally, efforts were made to set upper limits on the masses of the neutrinos asso- 
ciated with the electron, muon, and tau lepton. As explained in Chapter 6, if the electron 
neutrino were sufficiently massive the electron spectrum in tritium beta decay would be 
distorted near the end point. This prompted many painstaking measurements over the past 
thirty years. The expression for the spectrum actually depends on the square of the neutrino 
mass and the best fits can return unphysical, negative values for this. Current results give 
-l.l±2.4eV 2 . 

The direct limits on the masses of the other neutrinos are not nearly so strong. The best 
direct limit on the mass of v M is obtained from n + -> /x + v M , which gives a 90% CL 
upper limit of 190 keV. The mass of v T can be sought by studying x decays of the sort 
r~ — > 2ji~7T + v t and r~ — > 3tt~2ji + v t . If v T is massive, the invariant mass spectrum of 
the charged pions will terminate below the mass of the r. The best limit obtained to date 
is m Vz < 18.2 MeV. These direct limits have been superseded. Massive neutrinos would 
affect the density fluctuations in the early Universe. Detailed measurements of the cosmic 
microwave background and other cosmological parameters indicate that the sum of the 
three neutrino masses must be less than about 0.6 eV. 
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16.1 The Nature of Neutrino Masses 



Neutrinos may acquire their masses very differently from the way quarks and charged lep- 
tons do. The electron-positron system has four degrees of freedom, which we can represent 
by ei, eR, e c L , and e c R , where we have chosen to write e c for e + . For the neutrino we can 
write similarly vi, vr, v c l and v c R . To make a massive spin-one-half particle, we need both 
"left-handed" and "right-handed" pieces. For neutrinos we can suppose that the massive 
particle is a combination of the left-handed neutrino and the right-handed antineutrino: 

Ni = v L + v c R . (16.1) 

This provides all the degrees of freedom required. A massive neutrino with only two 
degrees of freedom instead of four is called a Majorana neutrino. 

The mass of the electron is described in the Lagrangian by the expression m e ee = 
m e (eieR + e^e/.). The mass term changes a left-handed electron into a right-handed elec- 
tron, with amplitude m e . Of course this is a colloquialism since the freely propagating elec- 
tron cannot spontaneously change its angular momentum! The imprecision arises because 
ei — j(l — ys)e describes a left-handed electron only in the ultrarelativistic limit. An 
electron emitted in beta decay has polarization, on average, —v/c. 

While N\ has the degrees of freedom required for a massive fermion, by combining a 
lepton with an antilepton we have broken lepton number conservation. If we tried the same 
thing with an electron, joining the left-handed electron with the right-handed positron, 
we would have broken charge conservation, something that is certainly impermissible. 
Whether lepton number is truly conserved is an experimental question. 

There are a number of nuclides that are stable against both f}~ and fi + decay, but that 
are unstable against double beta decay. An example is Ge^. Energy conservation forbids 
Ge^ ->■ Ga^ e + v e and Ge\\ -y As]f e~v e , but Ge^ ->• Se^j e~v e e~v e occurs with a 
half-life of about 1.5 x 10 21 y. The neutrinoless double beta decay Ge^ -> Se 7 ^e~e~ 
would violate lepton number. If v e is a Majorana particle, such a process is allowed. 

Imagine this decay occurs through the intermediate virtual process Ge™ — >■ Se™ W~ W~ . 
One W decays to e~v eR , where the antineutrino is virtual. If the neutrino is a Majorana 
particle, the v eR can become v eL , indeed the two are components of a single massive 
particle. The v eL combines with the W~ to make the second e~ . The amplitude for this 
process is proportional to m Ve , so that observing it would establish a non-zero neutrino 
mass, and would show as well that lepton number is violated. The experimental lower 
limit on the half-life of Ge^j against neutrinoless double beta decay is about 1-2 x 10 25 y, 
though there is a controversial claim of observation at the lower end of this range. 

The Standard Model together with Majorana neutrinos can accommodate quite naturally 
very small, but finite, neutrino masses. For an electron, the mass term changes a left-handed 
state into a right-handed state, with amplitude m e , changing the weak isospin from L — 
— 1/2 to /, — 0. This is permissible because the electron interacts with the ubiquitous 
Higgs field, which has L — ±1/2 and which is non-zero everywhere. 

Our Majorana neutrino N\ behaves differently. To change vi (I z — 1/2) to v c R (L — 
— 1/2) requires AI Z = 1, more than the Higgs field supplies. Thus we expect this amplitude 
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to be zero or very, very small. Suppose, however, that in addition there is a right-handed 
neutrino, together with its conjugate, a left-handed antineutrino. Neither of these feels the 
weak force since they have weak-isospin zero. Together they can form a second Majorana 
neutrino, 

N 2 = v R + v c L . (16.2) 

To change from the left-handed piece of N 2 to the right-handed piece doesn't change /, at 
all, since both pieces are neutral under weak isospin. There is no reason for this not to have 
a large amplitude since it does not break weak isospin symmetry and thus need not depend 
on the "low" mass scale at which electroweak symmetry is broken. The corresponding mass 
Mbig might even be as large as 10 15 GeV, the scale at which the strong and electroweak 
forces may be unified. 

It is also possible for N\ and N 2 to mix. In particular, the vl in Ni can become vr in N 2 
with a change I z — 1/2, just as ei becomes eR. Indeed, we might anticipate an amplitude 
of the same scale, m. The same is true for the transition of N 2 to Ni . These results can be 
summarized in a mass matrix in which the first row and column refer to Ni and the second 
to N 2 : 



(0 m \ 

V m Mbig ) 



where the 0 and Mbig follow from the rule that AL — 1 is disallowed, but A I — 0 is unsup- 
pressed. For m « Mbig, the eigenvalues of the matrix are nearly Mb; g and — m 2 /Mb; g . 
The negative sign has no physical significance; it corresponds to a mass m 2 /Mbi g . If we 
guess that m — m e and Mbig = 10 15 GeV, a value motivated by theories in which the strong 
and electroweak interactions are unified at a high mass scale, we get a neutrino mass of less 
than 10~ 12 eV, very small indeed. The lighter eigenstate is mostly the weakly interacting 
Majorana neutrino, while the heavier one is mostly the non-interacting Majorana neutrino: 

\Nl) « \Nx)-^-\N 2 ), 
Mbig 

\N H ) « \N 2 ) + -£-\Ni). (16.4) 

Mbig 

This means of generating two Majorana neutrinos, one with a very large mass and one 
with a very small mass, is known as the seesaw mechanism. 



16.2 Neutrino Mixing 

If neutrinos have mass, the leptonic system is quite analogous to the quark system. We 
thus expect that the weak eigenstates may not correspond to the mass eigenstates: there 
is a leptonic version of the Kobayashi-Maskawa matrix - the Maki-Nakagawa-Sakata 
matrix - connecting the two. For simplicity, consider just two species of neutrinos, v e , the 
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weak partner of the electron, and v^ , the weak partner of the muon. The mass eigenstates 
must be combinations of these two (later we consider the three-generation case): 

|vi) = cos 0 O I v e ) - sin 0o I M, 

|v2>=sin0 o |v e > + cos0o|v At >, (16.5) 

where vi is the lighter state. We can always choose 0 < 6q < jt/2 by redefining the states 
|v) -*■ — |v), if necessary. When a beta decay produces a v e , its time development will be 
described by 

|v e (0) = e- iE " cos6 0 \ Vl ) + e-' E2t sm6 0 \v 2 ). (16.6) 

If the state has well-defined momentum p ~ E >> M\,Mz, then its components have 
different energies 



After traveling a distance L «* t, the two pieces will have a relative phase (Af| — 
M 2 )L/(2E) = AM 2 L/(2E). The probability that the v e will have become a v M is easily 
determined to be 



P v ,_,^(0 = |(v^|v e (f))r = sin 2 20 o sin- 
In practical units, the last factor is 



(am 2 l\ 
-AE-y 



Ai.ir 



v' 2 )L(km) \ 
£(GeV) J 



These oscillations are similar to those in the K°-K and B°-B systems. There the 
oscillation is manifested in the variation in the sign of charged leptons emitted in semilep- 
tonic decays. Here it is the type of lepton itself that varies. The specific phenomenon 
observed depends on the energy of the neutrino that is oscillating. Antineutrinos generated 
by beta decays in nuclear reactors have energies in the MeV range. If these antineutrinos 
oscillate from electron-type to muon- or tau-type, their energies will be too low to produce 
in a detector the associated charged leptons. What would be measurable would be simply 
a drop in the number of charged-current reactions. The neutrinos would seem to disappear. 

A neutrino beam generated by decaying pions will be dominantly v^ or V^ depending on 
the sign of the pions. Its charged-current interactions will regenerate muons. If, however, 
the beam oscillates to electron- or tau-type neutrinos, the corresponding charged leptons 
could be produced. Such an experiment would establish oscillations by appearance. 
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16.3 Solar Neutrinos 

The earliest indications of neutrino oscillations came in solar neutrino experiments. The 
initial step in the fusion cycle that powers the Sun is the weak process pp — *■ de + v e . 
Because the total rate of energy production is proportional to the rate at which this reaction 
occurs, there is little uncertainty about the neutrino flux at the Earth's surface from this 
source. This turns out to be about 6 x 10 10 cm -2 s _1 . See Exercise 16.1. These neutrinos 
have energies below 0.5 MeV and are thus below threshold for charged-current interactions 
except with a few nuclides. The next most copious source of solar neutrinos is electron cap- 
ture on Be 7 : Be 7 e~ — s- Li 7 v e , with discrete neutrino energies near 0.4 MeV and 0.9 MeV. 
The Be 7 are generated in the process He 4 + He 3 — ^ Be 7 + y . The third significant source 
of solar neutrinos is the decay B 8 — ► Be 8 *e + v e , which produces neutrino energies up to 
nearly 18 MeV. The B 8 are themselves produced via Be 7 + p — s- B 8 + y. The beta-decay 
product B 8 decays to two alpha particles, and is thus incorporated into the overall burning 
of hydrogen into helium. Even though the flux of the B 8 neutrinos is smaller by about 10~ 4 
than those from the pp reaction, their high energy and correspondingly large cross sections 
makes them very important in solar neutrino experiments. 

The solar neutrinos can be detected if they are captured by isotopes like CI 37 (v e Cl 37 — >■ 
e~Ar 37 ) and Ga 71 (v e Ga 71 — >■ e~Ge 71 ), which then become radioactive with subsequent 
decays that can be observed. The threshold for the former capture is 814 keV, while for the 
latter it is 233 keV As a result, chlorine experiments are blind to the pp reaction, while 
gallium experiments can detect it. The chlorine experiments are dominated by neutrinos 
from B 8 and Be 7 . They were pioneered by Ray Davis at the Homestake Mine in South 
Dakota, starting back in the 1960s (Ref. 16.1). 

In 1968 Davis's team reported an upper limit of 3 SNU (1 SNU - solar neutrino unit - is 
10~ 36 neutrino captures per atom per second) for a chlorine experiment. The prediction of 
the rate from solar models is difficult and at the time the expected total rate was 20 SNU, 
90% of which was due to B 8 . To make this measurement, Davis needed to isolate about 
one atom of Ar 37 produced each day in a vat of 3.9 x 10 5 liters of C2CI4 located 1.5 km 
underground. As shown in Table 16.1, the contemporary prediction is 7.6 SNU and the 
1998 result from the Homestake experiment is 2.56 SNU. 

Gallium experiments were pursued by the GALLEX collaboration from 1991 to 1997 
at the Gran Sasso National Laboratory in the Gran Sasso d'ltalia in the Abruzzo region 
150 km east of Rome and by the SAGE collaboration at Baksan, in Russia. The cumulative 
result from GALLEX was 77.5 SNU with a precision of about 10%. This was about 60% 
of the predicted rate of 128 SNU. The SAGE result was similar. The GALLEX experiment 
was succeeded by GNO, the Gallium Neutrino Observatory, where the rate was measured 
to be near 63 SNU. 

An alternative to detecting individual transmuted atoms relies on Cherenkov light from 
charged-current reactions induced by the neutrinos. Because an enormous target is required 
to obtain sufficient rate, the natural medium is water. The leading experiments using this 
technique have been located at the Komioka Mozumi mine in Japan. The Kamioka Nucleon 
Decay Experiment (Kamiokande) was upgraded to a neutrino detector just in time to catch 
neutrinos from the supernova SN 1987a. After its run from 1987 to 1995, it was succeeded 
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Table 16.1. Predictions for the solar neutrino flux from J. N. Bahcall, M. H. Pinsonneault, 

Sasit, Astrophys. J. 555, 990 (2001) and correspon. 
adapted from the summary ofN. Nakamura in the 2006 Review of Particle Physics. The 
gallium experiments are in gone, e and gallium 

ents are sensitive only to the clu, 
Super-Kamiokande experiments measure the elastic scattering ve~ — > ve~ , which has 

:■■-:■:>■:.. ■■■■.■:■ 

10 neutrino captures per atom per second. 



Solar Sources: 



37 CI (SNU) 



a Ga(SNU) 



pp -»■ de+v e 






69.7 


7 Be e~ -* 1 Uv e 


1.15 




34.2 


8 B -+ 8 Be* e+v e 


5.67 




12.1 


Other 


0.68 




11.9 


Total 


7.611;? 




128+9 


Experiment: 


Homestake 


2.56 ±0.16 ±0.16 






GALLEX 




77.5 ± 6.2 i^ 3 


GNO 




62.9 


jj;g=fc2.5 


SAGE 




70.8 


+5.3 +3.7 
-5.2 -3.2 


Kamiokande 








Super-Kamiokande 









2.80 ±0.19 ±0.33 
2.35 ± 0.02 ± 0.08 



by the 50-kton detector Super-Kamiokande. The threshold for observability for both was 
several MeV and these experiments were thus dominated by neutrinos from B 8 decay. Both 
experiments found fluxes about half the expected level of 5 x 10 6 cm -2 s _1 and showed 
that the neutrinos indeed came from the direction of the Sun. 

Every one of these techniques is extremely challenging because of the small rates and 
large detectors employed. What is striking is that the results of all these experiments tell 
about the same story: about one-third to one-half the expected rate of neutrino interactions 
is actually observed. See Table 16.1. 

The solar abundances of elements like beryllium and boron must be deduced from solar 
models and this added some doubt to the predictions for these contributions to the solar 
neutrino flux. However, there was good agreement between the various calculations that 
had been done to estimate these abundances. This made it hard to dismiss the results from 
the Cherenkov and chlorine experiments. Moreover, fully half of the reaction rate expected 
in the gallium experiments is due to the pp reaction, about whose rate there could be little 
doubt since it is directly connected to the total luminosity of the Sun. 
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The discrepancy between the expected and observed rates for solar neutrino experiments 
was consistent and persistent. Attempts to blame the problem on solar models were weak- 
ened by the GALLEX, GNO, and SAGE results. What remained suggested strongly that 
there are neutrino oscillations involving electron neutrinos. 

For mixing to play a role, it would seem that Am 2 L/E (where L = 1.5 x 10 11 m is 
the distance from the Earth to the Sun) would have to be not too small, i.e. Am 2 > 10~ 12 
eV 2 so the oscillation length would not be large compared to L. In the limit that there were 
many oscillations between the Sun and the Earth, we would expect that averaging over an 
energy spectrum would replace the oscillation in L by its average, 1/2: 

P y =Isin 2 26> 0 , (16.10) 



so that at most half the neutrinos could disappear. With three species, the limit would be 
two-thirds disappearing. In fact, the behavior of solar neutrinos is more complex because 
they must first pass from the Sun's core to its edge before entering the void. 



16.4 MSW Effect 

If there is mixing between v e and, say, v M , the combinations that are eigenstates in free 
space will not remain eigenstates when passing through matter. This is completely anal- 
ogous to the phenomenon of regeneration in the neutral K system. There regeneration 
occurs because K° and K have different forward scattering amplitudes on nuclei. In the 
neutrino system the corresponding difference is between the forward elastic scattering 
of v e on electrons and v^ on electrons. This regeneration is known as the Mikheyev- 
Smirnov-Wolfenstein (MSW) effect. While v^e elastic scattering occurs only through the 
neutral current, v e e elastic scattering has a contribution from the charged-current process 
in which the incident electron-neutrino is transformed into an electron and the struck elec- 
tron becomes itself an electron-neutrino. This interaction is described by the ordinary V-A 
theory 

—^Vey^l - y 5 )eey fl (l - y 5 )v e = — U e y M (l - y 5 )v e ey^(l - y 5 )e (16.11) 

where the re-ordering follows from an algebraic identity for the gamma matrices known 
as a Fierz transformation. For electrons at rest, the last factor is important only for fj, = 0, 
when it gives the electron density, N e . Acting on a left-handed neutrino, 1 — y$ is simply 
2 and the interaction is seen to be equivalent to a potential energy for neutrinos V — 
-JlG F N e . 

In the end, a complete analysis of neutrino mixing requires considering three neutrino 
species, but for the MSW effect a two-state approximation is adequate. What we call here 
Vu is, in fact, a linear combination of v„ and v T . 
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For neutrinos, where the mass is apparent in the relation E «s p + ^M 2 /p, the mass- 
squared matrix is of interest. The effect of the extra scattering of v e is to add to its diagonal 
element in this matrix the quantity A — (E + V) 2 — E 2 « 2EV 

A = 2^j2G F N e E = 0.76 x l(T 7 eV 2 x p [gem" 3 ] x E [MeV] x 2Y e , (16.12) 

where p is the mass density and the number of electrons per nucleon is Y e . No other ele- 
ment of the mass-squared matrix is affected. The v e component of a mixed neutrino picks 
up an extra phase \AL/E = V2G F N e L — 0.383 x 10~ 3 p [gem -3 ] Y e L [km] in travers- 
ing a distance L. If the material is hydrogen with a density of 1 g cm -3 , a full cycle is 
accumulated in a distance of 1.6 x 10 4 km, a bit more than the diameter of the Earth. 

The mixing that results in the eigenstates | vi) and |V2> with masses squared M 2 and M\ 
without the matter effect is described by 



'( 



M 2 ~ M i ( - cos 2^0 sin 2i 
sin 20 o cos 2 



where we drop the common diagonal term equal to the average mass squared. Multiplica- 
tion verifies that the mixtures |vi) and \v?) are indeed eigenvectors of this matrix. Because 
the energy of a neutrino with momentum p is very nearly p + ^M 2 /p we can write a 
Schrodinger equation for the state \%jr) — C e \v e ) + C M | ty) as 



(li 



(£)-£"(£)• 



This system is analogous to a spin-one-half particle (whose spin is <r) in a magnetic field 
with B ex cos 29qz — sin 2#ox since cr ■ B has the same form as M 2 . The electron-neutrino is 
analogous to the state whose spin is aligned with the magnetic field and the muon-neutrino 
is analogous to the state anti-aligned with it. The eigenstate |vi> is the up state rotated 
by 20o about the y axis. Semiclassically, the spin precesses around the direction of the 
magnetic field. See Figure 16.1. 

The extra elastic scattering of v e on electrons with density N e changes the mass-squared 
matrix, again with the average diagonal term removed, to 

- COS 200 + -T77> sin 2 #0 

sin 20 o cos20o-^i 

where AM 2 = M\ — M 2 is the splitting of the squares of the masses in vacuum. We can 
rewrite this in a form analogous to that for vacuum 

-cos20 Wf sin 2% \ 
sin 26 Ne cos 2G Ne ) ' 
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Figure 16.1. The analog between neutrino oscillations and precession of a spin-one-half particle 
in a magnetic field. A neutrino created as a v e (analogous to spin up) precesses about an axis at 
an angle 26q. The precession gives oscillating fractions of v e and v^, supposing these to be the 
mixed species. A fraction cos 2#rj of the spin is projected along the "field" direction. On average, 
the components perpendicular to the field vanish. If we project the average component back along the 
electron-neutrino's direction, we find a fraction cos 29q. If we take this semiclassical expectation 
value to represent the probability P Ve ->v e — P Ve ^. v — 1 — 2P Ve -»-% we find that P Ve ->. v — 
2 sin 2 202- This agrees with the time-dependent expression, Eq. (16.8), when we average over a 
range of L that encompasses many cycles, corresponding to many cycles of the "spin" around the 
"magnetic field." 



where now AM^ is the splitting of the squares of the eigenmasses in the medium. Identi- 
fying the two expressions for the mass matrix in matter we find the relations 



AMfj e sin 2% = AMJ sin26» 0 

A = AM 0 2 cos 20 o - AM 2 ^ cos20jv e . 



(16.17) 



This is shown geometrically in Figure 16.2. 

If we imagine a hypothetical neutrino beginning at ?o where the electron density is N e (to) 
in the lower-mass eigenstate |vi, N e (to)) (defined by the angle 0N e (t 0 )) and proceeding 
through matter whose density changes only gradually, we can expect the state to remain in 
the lower-mass eigenstate so that at time tit is | v\ , N e (t ) } . This adiabatic evolution is anal- 
ogous to the magnetic moment of the spin- 1/2 particle following a gradual change in B. 

Physical neutrinos are produced not in mass eigenstates, but in "flavor" eigenstates 
because they arise from weak interactions. To follow the evolution of a neutrino that begins 
at the center of the Sun as \v e ) where the electron density is N e , we project \v e ) along 
the "magnetic field" at the initial density, introducing a factor cos20^ c . See Figure 16.3. 
As the neutrino moves from the center of the Sun to the periphery, the density decreases 
and the orientation of the "magnetic field" gradually moves to the direction for vacuum 
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Figure 16.2. The relationship between the vacuum mixing angle, 9q, and the mixing angle in matter, 
0/V, and the mass splittings in vacuum and in matter. The quantity A = 2^/2GpN e E, which is 
proportional to the electron density N e and to the neutrino energy E, arises from the charged-current 
scattering in v e e — ► v e e. As displayed in the figure, AMq sin26*o = AM^, sin20^i. If A is small, 
9 0 ^ 6 N . If A is very large 29 N ^ n. When 0 N = ji/2, the mass splitting in matter is at its 
l. Note that in this figure, cos 29^ < 0. 



mixing. In this adiabatic description, only the component along the magnetic field mat- 
ters. The components transverse to it average to zero. When the neutrino finally exits the 
Sun, its "neutrino spin" direction is aligned with the magnetic field for vacuum mixing. 
On the passage from the Sun to the Earth this projection is unchanged: the actual vector 
just continues to precess about this average orientation. To determine its flavor content 
we finally project onto the v e direction. Altogether, the projections give cos 2% f cos 2#o- 
Equating this to P Ve ^ Ve ~ ^v e ->-v„ = 1 — 2J°v e ->-v„ we find the adiabatic, and time averaged, 
prediction for the transformation from v e to v M : 



P, v _ 



-(1 -cos2% e cos2# 0 ). 



(16.18) 



Of course in the limit of low matter density, dff e — > Qq and this reduces to the vacuum 
expression. On the other hand, if the product of the energy and the initial density is large, 
then cos2#;v f — > — 1. The resulting transition probability is P Ve -+ V)t — \{\ + cos2#o) = 
cos 2 6q, so that if the vacuum mixing angle were small, v e would be nearly certain to 
emerge as v jJL . 

As long as the spin precesses rapidly around the magnetic field, compared to the rate 
at which the direction of the magnetic field changes, this is a compelling argument. The 
precession frequency is proportional to AM^, , which is smallest when sin 26 N e — 1, i.e. 
when 
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Figure 16.3. In the adiabal on, the neutrino follows the magnetic field, which rotates 

as the electron density varies. The solar neutrino is produced as v e . If AM 2 /2E is large enough, we 
can ignore the precession of the "spin" and look just at its projection along the "magnetic field." The 
neutrino produced at "0," is projected along the axis defined by the mixing angle for the density at 
the center of the Sun, Bfj, at "1." As the density decreases, the direction of the "magnetic field" in 
the solar matter changes, as in "2" and "3," finally reverting to the vacuum direction, shown as "4." 
In the example shown here, the neutrino is then more aligned with the ly direction than the original 
v e direction. It is clear, referring to a previous figure, that this will happen only if A = 2\flGpN e E 
is sufficiently large. Following the geometry here, we find that P Ve ^. V)l = j(l — cos 20^ cos26*o). 



Passing through such a "resonance region" the spin may no longer follow the field and 
transitions from |vi(f)> to |v2(0) become much more likely. Whether the adiabatic approx- 
imation applies depends on whether the direction of the "magnetic field," i.e. the matter 
density, changes gradually enough relative to the precession frequency, AM 2 /2E. 

In the Sun, neutrinos are produced near the core, where the density is of order 130 
gem -3 and the atomic composition gives Y e — 0.67. For a 1 MeV neutrino, A is about 
1.3 x 10" 5 eV 2 . Thus if 1.3 x £(MeV) x 10" 5 eV 2 is greater than (M 2 - M 2 ) cos 2<9 0 , the 
construction shown in Figure 16.2 will make 26n > it II'. Adiabatic evolution of a v e will 
end with the neutrino more likely to be "flipped" into v jJL than to remain v e . For much lower 
energy neutrinos, A will be small and 0^ ^ 0n- These neutrinos will not be "flipped." They 
emerge as electron-type neutrinos. See Exercise 16.4. 

While the oscillation probability in vacuo depends only on sin 20q and thus is invariant 
under 9q — > it/2 — do, the MWS effect depends on cos26>o and is not similarly invariant. 
Thus, in principle values of 9o between tt/4 and 7r/2 must be considered as well as those 
from zero to tt/4. This so-called "dark side" is disfavored by solar neutrino experiments 
because it gives cos2#o < 0 and according to Eq. (16.18) cannot suppress solar n 
by more than 50%. 
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16.5 MSW and the Solar Neutrino Problem 

Once the MSW effect was included, three distinct solutions emerged for the solar neu- 
trino problem denned by the results from chlorine and gallium experiments together with 
measurements by Kamiokande and Super-Kamiokande. Each solution corresponded to val- 
ues for the mass splitting, Am^, and mixing angle 0 so i. One, termed the large mixing 
angle solution (LMA) had sin 2 26» sol « 0.5 - 1.0 and Am 2 ol « 10" 5 - 3 x 10" 4 eV 2 . 
A rather poorer fit, LOW (for low mass or perhaps low likelihood of being correct) was 
obtained with sin 2 20 so i « 1.0 and Am 2 ol «s 10~ 7 eV 2 . The small mixing angle solu- 
tion had sin 2 2<9 sol « lO^-lO" 3 and Am 2 ol « 5 x 10" 6 eV 2 . In the LOW solution, the 
adiabatic approximation for MSW fails and a more complete calculation is required. In 
addition, solutions were possible with very low values of Am 2 ol , 10~ 12 -10~ 10 eV 2 and 
with large values of sin 26 so \. 



16.6 Cosmic-Ray Neutrinos 

While the solar neutrino problem suggested that there were neutrino oscillations, convinc- 
ing evidence came from an entirely different direction: cosmic rays. Indeed, there are two 
separate phenomena: solar neutrino mixing and atmospheric neutrino mixing, that is, mix- 
ing in neutrinos produced by collisions of cosmic rays in the atmosphere. It turns out that 
it is often possible to avoid considering three species of neutrinos and instead imagine that 
the solar neutrino and the atmospheric neutrino systems are two separate systems, each 
described by a two-neutrino pattern. The two phenomena occur at very different energy 
scales, MeV for solar neutrinos and GeV for atmospheric neutrinos. 

In the hadronic showers of cosmic rays that strike the atmosphere, pions are created and 
decay to (jlv, and the muons subsequently decay to evv. In this way two v M s and one v e 
are generated for each charged pion created, ignoring the difference between neutrinos and 
antineutrinos. 

The actual flux of particles created by the collisions high in the atmosphere is not so 
well known, so there is an advantage in comparing the ratio of neutrino events producing 
a muon in the detector to those producing an electron to the ratio expected from Monte 
Carlo simulations: R — {^/e)oATA/{^/e)MC- The absolute strength of the flux cancels 
in the ratio of the simulations. A number of experiments using water Cherenkov counters, 
including Kamiokande, the 1MB (Irvine-Michigan-Brookhaven) experiment near Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and Super-Kamiokande, observed values of R less than one, indicating that the 
v ]x were somehow disappearing. 

In 1998, the Super-Kamiokande team announced impressive evidence for neutrino oscil- 
lations (Ref. 16.2). The ring of Cherenkov light produced by a muon in water has a sharper 
definition than that produced by the shower of an electron and the two categories can be 
reliably separated. More than 1 1,000 photomultiplier tubes viewed the central 22.5 kilotons 
of detector, in which events were required to begin. The Super-Kamiokande collaboration 
recorded more than 4000 events that were fully contained within the inner fiducial vol- 
ume. The ratio R thus found differed substantially from unity, both for lower energy events 
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(visible energy below 1.33 GeV), with R — 0.63 ± 0.03 ± 0.05 and higher energy events, 
with R = 0.65 ± 0.05 ± 0.08. 

From the Cherenkov light, it was possible to determine the direction of the incoming 
neutrino. Those that came from below must have been created in the atmosphere on the 
other side of the Earth, thousands of kilometers away. Those that came from above, were 
created relatively nearby. While the e-like events showed no particular directional depen- 
dence, the /x-like events that came from below were substantially depleted. The simplest 
interpretation is that the u M oscillate to v T with an oscillation wavelength comparable to 
the Earth's radius. Alternatively, the v fl might oscillate to some previously unknown neu- 
trino type, a sterile neutrino that lacks interactions. Either way, for such a depletion to be 
observable, the mixing would have to be substantial. Since the v e seemed unaffected, it was 
sensible to fit the data assuming only v^-Vj oscillations. The result was sin 20 atm > 0.82 
and 5 x 10" 4 eV 2 < Am 2 tm < 6 x 10" 3 eV 2 at a 90% confidence level. With three times 
the exposure, Super-Kamiokande reported refined measurements: sin 2 20 atm > 0.92 and 
1.5 x 10" 3 eV 2 < Am 2 tm < 3.4 x 10" 3 eV 2 at a 90% confidence level. 



16.7 Reactor Neutrino Experiments 

Reactor experiments produce antineutrinos, which accompany the beta particles emitted 
by fission products. Since the energies here are at most a few MeV, there is no possibility 
of observing the oscillation of v e to v M in a charged-current interaction: these neutrinos are 
below threshold for muon production. However, these oscillations would lead to a reduc- 
tion in the number of charged-current events producing electrons. For sufficiently large 
mixing angles, such an effect would be observable by measuring the event rate with the 
reactor on and off, and comparing with the expected rate, based on the power produced by 
the reactor and an understanding of the decay chains associated with fission products. Such 
calculations are believed to be accurate at the few percent level. The domain of sensitivity 
in Am 2 is set by equating 1.27 Am 2 (eV 2 )L(m)/.E(MeV) to the observed limit on the oscil- 
lation probability. If that limit is around 10% and the typical antineutrino energy is taken 
to be 3 MeV, the experiment is sensitive to differences of squares of masses of roughly 0.7 
eV 2 /L(m). For Am 2 large enough to give many oscillations of the neutrino before detec- 
tion, the limit on sin 2 26 is twice the limit obtained for the oscillation probability since then 
the factor sin 2 [AM 2 L/(4£)] averages to one-half. See Figure 16.4. 

An experiment performed at the Bugey reactor near Lyon, France observed electron 
antineutrinos through inverse beta decay: v e p — >■ e + n. The positron was observed through 
scintillation light caused by its two-gamma annihilation with an electron. The neutron was 
observed by doping the scintillator with Li 6 , which is sensitive through the process n + 
Li 6 — ► He 4 + H 3 + y(4.8 MeV). The primary observations were made at distances of 15 
m and 40 m from a 2.8 GW reactor. Oscillation of the electron antineutrinos would have 
led to a reduced event rate. As reported in 1994/5, no reduction was observed at the few 
percent level, excluding values of Am 2 on the scale of 0.02 eV 2 . 

To improve upon this it was necessary to make measurements further from a reactor. 
A nuclear power station located near Chooz in the Ardennes region of France served as 
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sin E 20 
Figure 16.4. Reactor neutrino experiments give limits on Am 2 and sin 2 26. A limit on the fraction 
of the v e that are transmuted into unobservable v^ restricts the allowed region in the Am 2 — sin 2 26 
plane through the relation in Eq. (16.9). The allowed region is to the left and below the curve. The 
sensitivity to Am is greatest if sin 20 is near unity. If the oscillation probability is shown to be less 
than P, then the sensitivity extends in eV 2 to about P l l 2 < £(MeV) > /1.27L(m), where < E > 
is the mean neutrino energy. The figure represents an experiment with L = 1 km, < E > = 3.5 MeV, 
and P = 0.05. In the limit of large Am 2 , the limit on sin 2 26 is 2P, as shown in the figure. 



the antineutrino source for a more precise experiment again relying on inverse beta decay 
(Ref. 16.3). The neutron was observed by incorporating gadolinium in a liquid scintillator 
detector, located 1 km from the reactor. Gadolinium has a large cross section for neutron 
absorption, which is signaled by the emission of a gamma ray of 8 MeV. The neutrons 
could also be observed by their absorption by protons, producing a deuteron and a 2.2 
MeV gamma. The delay of 2 to 100 /lis between the positron annihilation and the neutron 
absorption provided a signature for the events. The signal event rate was found to be pro- 
portional to the instantaneous power of the reactor, as it should have been. The value of 
about 25 neutrino events per day at full power was much larger than the background of 
about 1 event per day. 

The anticipated rate in the absence of neutrino oscillations depended on the intensity 
and energy spectrum of the neutrinos emitted by the reactor. Including this uncertainty and 
others associated with the detector, the ratio of the measured to the expected rate reported in 
1998 was 0.98 ±0.04± 0.04, where the first error was statistical and the second systematic. 
Mixing would reduce the ratio by 1 — \ sin 2 26. At 90% CL, the ratio is greater than 0.91, 
so at the same confidence level, for large Am 2 , sin 2 26 < 0.18. Using a mean neutrino 
energy of 3 MeV and the distance between the reactor and the detector, for sin 26 — 1 we 
find the limit Am 2 < 0.9 x 10~ 3 eV 2 . With additional data Chooz reported refined results 
in 1999: for large Am 2 , sin 2 26 < 0.10 and for sin 2 26 = 1, Am 2 < 0.7 x 10" 3 eV 2 , at 
90% CL (Ref. 16.4). 
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Subsequently a similar experiment was conducted at the Palo Verde Generating Station 
n Arizona with consistent results: for large Am 2 , sin 2 29 < 0.164 and for sin 2 29 = 1, 
W < 1.1 x 10" 3 eV 2 , at 90% CL. 



16.8 SNO 

The convincing evidence of atmospheric neutrino oscillations involving v^ at Super- 
Kamiokande intensified interest in the solar v e problem. The MSW effect, together with 
vacuum oscillations provided several possible solutions. An experiment at the Sudbury 
Neutrino Observatory in Ontario, Canada finally resolved the issue (Ref. 16.5). 

Like Super-Kamiokande, SNO used a large water-filled detector, but with a difference. 
The water was not H2O but D2O. As in the famous plant at Rjukan, Norway whose heavy 
water was seized by the Nazis for work on the atomic bomb, Sudbury's heavy water was the 
result of electrolysis using plentiful and inexpensive hydroelectric power. The advantage 
of heavy water for solar neutrino experiments is participation of three distinct reactions: 

v e +d - 



p+p + e- 


(CC) 


p +n + v x 


(NC) 


v x +e~ 


(ES) 



Only electron-type neutrinos can give the first reaction, while electron-, muon-, and 
tau-neutrinos can all participate in the last two. In the initial results from SNO, only 
the charged-current and elastic scattering events were used. If we suppose there are no 
neutrino oscillations, then the v e flux can be inferred from either the charged-current or 
electron-scattering events since the underlying cross sections are known. Neutrino oscil- 
lations would generate a flux of v M and/or v x , which would contribute, through neutral 
current interactions, to the elastic scattering to give an apparent contribution, at about one- 
sixth strength, to the v e flux inferred in this process. The v M and/or v T would not contribute 
to the charged-current events. 

Slightly fewer than 10,000 phototubes were arrayed to view the heavy water contained 
within an acrylic vessel, itself surrounded by a shield of ordinary water. Just as for Super- 
Kamiokande, the detector was sensitive only above a few MeV and thus responded to solar 
neutrinos from 8 B. The energy was determined by counting phototube hits, with about nine 
hits for each MeV of electron energy. Timing the arrival of the Cherenkov photons allowed 
determination of the origin of the electron and its direction. 

Signals from the charged-current and elastic scattering events were separated from each 
other and from the neutron background by fitting their distribution in energy released, 
scattering angle relative to the Sun, and radial distance from the center of the detector. The 
neutron background occurred predominantly near the periphery of the detector. 

Using the anticipated shape of the & B spectrum, the full flux of S B electron neutri- 
nos could be deduced from the charged-current and elastic scattering processes, with the 



(16.21) 
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results, in units of 10 6 cm -2 s _1 

(j) cc = 1.75 ± 0.07(stat) + ' (syst) ± 0.05(theor) 

+0.16 
-0.14 (l 

suggesting an excess in elastic scattering, which would signal the presence of neutral cur- 
rent scattering from v^ and v T . Conclusive evidence came from using the earlier, more 
precise measurement of elastic scattering by the Super-Kamiokande team, which in the 
same units was 

re +0.09 

<j) ES = 2.32 ± 0.03(stat) (syst). (16.22) 

This, then, established that there were active neutrinos causing elastic scattering and not 
contributing to the charged-current process. Analyzed in this light, the sum of the fluxes 
from v M and v T could be determined. It is about twice that in the v e flux. If we suppose 
that MSW is completely effective so cos2#/v = —1, we conclude that (1 + cos2#o)/2 » 
2/3 so sin 2 2#o «a 8/9, i.e. nearly maximal mixing. For MSW to be complete we need 
AM 2 cos 20o < A. Here 9q and AM 2 stand for 6 S0 [ amd Am 2 ol . The lowest energy neutri- 
nos SNO detected had energies of about 6.75 MeV, so A « 8.5 x 10" 5 eV 2 . This means that 
Am 2 o] < 25 x 10~ 5 eV 2 . If Am 2 ol were as low as 1 x 10~ 5 eV 2 then even the pp neutrinos 
observed by gallium experiments would be similarly MSW suppressed, in disagreement 
with the data. See Exercise 16.4. 

It was the inferred neutral current contribution to elastic scattering that demonstrated 
flavor oscillations in the 2001 SNO result. Direct observation of the neutral current through 
v + d ^ p + n + vai SNO (Ref. 16.6) followed in 2002. The challenge here was to detect 
the neutron through its capture on the deuteron, n + d — >■ t + y. The 6.25-MeV gamma 
produced Cherenkov light through its shower. These were excluded in the earlier analysis 
by setting the threshold at 6.75 MeV. The neutral current disintegration of the deuteron was 
separated from the charged-current and elastic scattering events by its energy spectrum and 
angular distribution. 

The neutral current measurement is difficult because every free neutron in the heavy- 
water detector, whether due to the signal or the background, behaves in the same way. 
The heavy water itself is inevitably contaminated with thorium and uranium, which decay 
into chains of radioactive daughters. By carefully monitoring these chains, this background 
could be subtracted. The flux of v e and the sum of the v^ and v T fluxes could then be 
determined: 

+0.05 

rh. — 1 lf\ f«tnf\ 

-0.09 

+0.45 +0.48 

0„r = 3.41 _ q ^ (stat) _ Q ^ (syst) (16.23) 

again in units of 10 6 cm -2 s _1 , in excellent agreeement with the results of 2001, which 
relied on the elastic scattering measurement of Super-Kamiokande. 
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16.9 KamLAND 

The SNO results showed that solar neutrinos indeed mix. To reach much lower values of 
Am 2 than explored at Chooz, it was necessary to place a detector much further from the 
reactor. The Kamioka Liquid Scintillator Anti-Neutrino Detector (KamLAND) was built 
at the site previously used by the Kamiokande experiment, under rock equivalent to 2700 
meters of water. This location is surrounded by 53 Japanese nuclear power reactors, with 
79% of the neutrino flux coming from 26 of those reactors located at distances from 138 km 
to 214 km. As at Chooz, the signal for v e p -> e + n was the positron annihilation followed 
by a gamma from neutron capture. To compensate for the much diminshed antineutrino flux 
so far from the reactors, the detector was on a grand scale: a kiloton of liquid scintillator, of 
which about 50% lay inside the fiducial volume, about 100 times the target used at Chooz. 
Despite this, the event rate at KamLAND was about half an event per day compared to 
25 events per day at Chooz. It was for this reason that it was necessary that it be shielded 
from cosmic ray background by going deep underground. 

In its initial report in 2003 (Ref. 16.7), the KamLAND experiment had 54 events, an 
estimated single event from background, and a total expected in the absence of oscillations 
of 86.8 ± 5.6. The ratio of observed to expected rates was given as 0.611 ± 0.085(stat) ± 
0.041 (syst). This required that sin 2 20 so i be greater than about 0.25 at 95% CL, but allowed 
any value of Am 2 o] greater than about 10~ 5 eV 2 . Because the disappearance probability 
depends directly on the incident antineutrino energy, the spectrum of energies observed 
should be distorted from the initial spectrum by the oscillations. By fitting to the energy 
spectrum KamLAND was able to determine best values for sin 2 2# so i and Am 2 separately, 
with the results sin 2 2# so i = 1.0, Am 2 ol = 6.9 x 10~ 5 eV 2 . This result was decisive in 
choosing the large mixing angle (LMA) solution for the solar neutrino puzzle. 

KamLAND reported again in 2005, with much increased statistics (Ref. 16.8). The num- 
ber of signal events with backgrounds subtracted was near 240 while the expectation in 
the absence of oscillations was 356 ± 24. With this much larger sample it was possible to 
establish the oscillatory behavior of the energy spectrum as a function of \/E. From the 
KamLAND data alone, Am 2 ol was determined to be 7.9 ^ x 10" 5 eV 2 with tan 2 # so i «a 
0.46. Including solar neutrino data determined tan 2 0 so i = 0.40 +°q°, i.e. sin 2 26» so i = 
0.82±0.07. A much larger sample with more that 1600 events collected through May 2007 
showed nearly two cycles of oscillation, once the effect of antineutrinos from terrestrial 
sources were taken into account. See Figure 16.5. The KamLAND results significantly 
tightened the limits on Ara 2 ol . Combining with results from solar neutrino experiments 
gave Am 2 = (7.59 ± 0.21) x 10" 5 eV 2 and tan 2 <9 sol = 0.47+Ht 



16.10 Investigating Atmospheric Neutrino Oscillations with Accelerators 

Despite the remarkable achievements of Super-Kamiokande, it was inevitable that accel- 
erators would eventually seize center stage. Cosmic rays provide unmatched reliability: 
they never shut down. But a neutrino beam produced by decaying pions and kaons has 
a well-defined direction and a relatively small range in energy. The oscillations of atmo- 
spheric neutrinos gave Am 2 tm «3x 10~ 3 eV 2 , so from Eq. (16.9), to see the effect we 
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Figure 16.5. The survival probability of v e as measured by KamLAND (Ref. 16.9). Backgrounds, 
including terrestrial antineutrinos, have been subtracted. The baseline Lq — 180 km is the result of 
weighting contributions from the various contributing 



need E/L ~ (1 GeV/300km). Certainly the detector cannot be located at the accelerator 
itself! 

Aiming a beam from the 12-GeV proton synchroton at KEK in Tsukuba at the Super- 
Kamiokande detector 250 km away provides an excellent match to these requirements. 
A detector located just 300 meters from the target provided a means of monitoring the 
neutrino beam. Data from two years' running, beginning in June 1999 and reported in 2003 
(Ref. 16.10) produced 56 muon events against an expectation of 80^ 5 ' 4 in the absence 
of oscillation. The energy distribution of the events was also distorted from the spectrum 
expected without oscillations. While the best fit to the data gave sin 20 atm very near unity 
and Am 2 ^ = 2.7 x 10~ 3 eV 2 , the values were poorly determined. With approximately 
twice the data, in 2006 K2K reported essentially the same central value, but with a much 
narrower range, 1.9 x 10~ 3 eV 2 < Am 2 tm < 3.5 x 10~ 3 eV 2 (Ref. 16.11), and again 
sin 2 2# atm very near unity. 

The MINOS (Main Injector Neutrino Oscillation Search) at Fermilab used a much 
more energetic beam, 120-GeV protons, to create a neutrino beam maximized at energies 
between 1 and 3 GeV (Ref. 16.12). The far detector was located in the Soudan iron mine, 
735 kilometers away in Minnesota and had a more conventional structure for an accelerator 
experiment. The muons were observed with steel plates and scintillator, read out with 
photomultiplier tubes. A near detector, one kilometer from the origin of the neutrino beam, 
had the same construction. 

The much higher energy proton beam produced neutrinos up to 30 GeV and beyond, 
but it was the lower energy neutrinos that provided the most useful information. Neutral- 
current events were separated from the charged-current events by the pattern of energy 
deposition in the detector. The disappearance of muons was apparent: below 10 GeV 
122 muon events were seen when 238 ± 11 would have been expected in the absence of 
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oscillations. The results for the mixing parameters were quite similar to those obtained 
by K2K and Super-Kamiokande: 2.31 x 10" 3 eV 2 < Am^ < 3.43 x 1CT 3 eV 2 and 
sin 2 29 atm > 0.78 at 90% CL. When data taken through July 2007 were included, these 
limits were significantly improved to Am 2 tm = (2.43 ± 0. 13) x 10~ 3 eV 2 and sin 2 2# atm > 
0.90 at 90% CL(Ref. 16.13). 



16.11 Neutrinos from Low-Energy Muons 

Accelerators produce primarily v M , which result from the decays jt + — >■ /x + v M and K + — >■ 
/U, + v M , and v^ from the analogous decays of negative particles. The semileptonic decay 
K + — »■ 7T°e + v e has a 4% branching ratio and is an unfortunate contaminant. 

By working with a low-energy primary proton beam, K production can be excluded. 
The dominance of the decay jr + — > /x + v^ guarantees a nearly pure v M beam with little v IjL 
contamination since the muon is so long-lived. On the other hand, a pure /z + beam that is 
stopped in matter will produce a pure v jJL source without a v jJL component. This provides 
the means to search for both v jJL — »■ v e and v iJL — ► v e oscillations. The Liquid Scintillator 
Neutrino Detector (LSND) (Ref. 16.14) at Los Alamos looked for evidence for both kinds 
of oscillations. 

LSND took data from 1993 and through 1998. Oscillations of v M ->• v e could be 
detected by observing v e p — >• e + n, with the e + producing Cherenkov light and the neu- 
tron yielding a 2.2 MeV photon through np — > dy. The essence of the experiment is to 
eliminate background v e or other particles that might produce similar events in the liquid 
scintillator, which is viewed with photomultiplier tubes. The initiating proton beam energy 
was only 800 MeV, leading to many fewer negative pions being produced than positive 
pions. Most negative pions were absorbed by nuclei before they could decay weakly; the 
remaining ones would give a negative muon and subsequently e~v lJ y e , if the muon was 
not absorbed first. A larger source of background was not associated with the beam and 
could be estimated by measuring the event rate between accelerator pulses. 

In 1995, the experiment reported that with stringent requirements on the gamma iden- 
tification, there were 9 events, with an expected background of 2.1, giving a probability 
that this was a statistical fluctuation of less than 10~ 3 . Fitting to a larger sample obtained 
by relaxing some criteria gave an oscillation probability of (0.34* 0 ' lg ± 0.07) x 10~ 2 . If 
the neutrinos make many oscillations in the 30 meters between the neutrino source and the 
detector, then this would indicate sin 2 26 «s 6.8 x 10~ 3 . The minimal Am 2 consistent with 
the data is found by setting the mixing to its maximum, sin 2 26 = 1, and if we take E « 45 
MeV and L « 30 m, we find Am 2 > 0.07 eV 2 . A final report in 2001 (Ref. 16.15) gave a 
consistent result, with 1 18 ± 22 events against an expected background of 30 ± 6 and an 
oscillation probability of (0.264 ± 0.067)%. 

The decay in flight of pions produced at LAMPF generated a beam of v^ whose energy 
spectrum extended beyond 200 MeV. The transformation v^ -*■ v e would be signaled by 
electrons produced in carbon targets through v e C — ► e~X. By looking for electrons with 
energy between 60 and 200 MeV it was possible to exclude events generated by muon 
decay at rest. An analysis of the data from 1993 to 1995 found an excess of 18.1 ± 6.6 
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events and an oscillation probability of (2.6 ± 1.0 ± 0.5) x 10~ 3 , very close to the result 
obtained from decays at rest. The final analysis (Ref. 16.15), however, was ambiguous. 
The excess was 14.7 ± 12.2 events, with a background of 6.6 ±1.7 events, altogether a 
transition probability of (0. 10 ±0.16) %, consistent both with no oscillations and with the 
positive result found in decay-at-rest. The result combining both decays at rest and decays 
in flight indicated that at 90% CL, both Am 2 > 0.02 eV 2 and sin 2 26 > 10" 3 . 

The LSND result was incompatible with the three-neutrino pictures because with just 
three neutrinos there can be only two independent mass-squared differences. To account 
for the solar neutrino mass-squared splitting near 8 x 10~ 5 eV 2 , the atmospheric mass- 
squared splitting near 3 x 10~ 3 eV 2 and the LSND splitting near 0.1 eV 2 would require 
introducing a fourth neutrino. This neutrino would have to be sterile: it couldn't couple to 
the Z, whose width showed that it coupled to precisely three neutrinos. 

The MiniBooNE experiment (Ref. 16.16) at Fermilab was designed to confirm or con- 
tradict the LSND result. An 8-GeV proton beam impinging on beryllium generated pions 
and kaons. A toroidal magnetic field focused the positive particles. Their decays produced 
a neutrino beam dominated by v M , which interacted in a detector 541 meters away. The 
Cherenkov and scintillation light from the charged particles produced in these interactions 
were viewed by 1280 8-inch photomultiplier tubes. 

The neutrino beam energy was centered at 700 MeV. At this low energy the dominant 
reactions were v M « — > /j,~~ p, v^N — ► v jA N, v^N —>■ ii~Nn and v^N — ► v^Nit. If 
the LSND result were correct, about 0.26% of the v jJL would be transmuted into v e and 
the analogous charged current interactions would produce electrons in place of muons. 
Electrons and muons produced different patterns of light, which could be distinguished by 
the collection of PMTs. Some background events were expected from v e contamination of 
the neutrino beam as a result of K + and Ki decays and from muon decays. Produced jt° 
also contributed because their decay photons gave a signal similar to that of an electron. 
In charged current interactions, the energy of the charged lepton was determined from the 
signals recorded by the PMTs. The energy of the incident neutrino was deduced from the 
angle the lepton made with the incident neutrino direction and from the observed lepton 
energy. Simple events v t ji — > fi~ p in which the muon decayed in the detector volume and 
the resulting electron was observed provided a powerful check on the procedures. 

A fit was made to the data for events with an observed electron as a function of the 
incident neutrino energy. Without revealing to themselves the parameters determined by the 
neutrino-oscillation fit, the MiniBooNE team examined the quality of the fit. Discrepancies 
in the numbers of events in the low-energy bins led to a decision to restrict the fit to neutrino 
energies about 475 MeV. Once this was done, the fit with no oscillations was found to give 
a x 2 probability 93% indicating no need to include oscillations, in contradiction with the 
LSND results. 



16.12 Oscillations Among Three Neutrino Types 

Neutrino oscillation phenomena have been described above as if each involved only two 
species, though that is clearly incorrect. Evidence from the atmospheric neutrinos showed 
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a mass-squared difference of about 2.5 x 10 eV 2 , while that in solar neutrinos is about 
8 x 10~ 5 eV 2 . Thus there must be two mass-eigenstate neutrinos separated in mass-squared 
by the smaller amount, and a third mass eigenstate separated from the first two by the larger 
amount. 

Now there appears to be a puzzle in that the Chooz reactor experiment indicated that 
AMp hooz < 10~ 3 eV 2 while the atmospheric experiment found a larger value in the oscil- 
lations of v^. This is resolved if we suppose that v e is mostly made of the two neutrinos 
with similar masses, v\ and v%. Then experiments, like Chooz and solar neutrino measure- 
ments, will depend nearly entirely on this two-state system, characterized by a small value 
for AM 2 = Am 2 ol . This justifies the treatment of solar neutrinos as a two-state system. 

The MNS matrix U, which changes flavor eigenstates \v a ) into mass eigenstates |v,-), 
2a \ v a)U a j — \vj) can be written as 



\U 



(16.24) 
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S12S23 - Cl2C23Sue' S 



si2Cii si 3 e~ 

C12Q3 - SnS23Sl3e' S S23C13 

-C[ 2 S23 - si 2 C23Sne' s C23Q3 






Here we have introduced the angles 9{j, i < j and Sjj — sin&ij, Cjj — cosdjj. This 
has the same form as the CKM matrix, except for the additional angles a\ and 0:2. These 
change the phase of the Majorana neutrinos 1 and 2. Ordinarily such a phase would be 
irrelevant because usually a state and its conjugate with the opposite phase will occur. 
However, Majorana neutrinos are their own conjugates. In neutrinoless double beta decay, 
these phases have observable consequences, though they do not affect neutrino oscillations. 
The meaning of the angles 6/j is clearer if we write, dropping the as 












t'13 
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c\2 









0 1 



The amount of V3 in the electron neutrino is governed by #13. The Chooz experiment 
shows that it is small. However, it is this small entity in the MNS matrix that carries the CP 
violation that can be seen in oscillation experiments like v^ — s* v e vs v^ — »■ v e . 

In the limit of small #13, solar neutrino oscillations are described by 9u- The oscillations 
occur between v e and the combination v x — C23 v^ — S23 v T . The angle 023 cannot be studied 
in solar neutrino reactions because low energy v M and v T behave identically. 
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In atmospheric neutrino experiments, where AM 2 — Am 2 tm « 2.5 x 10~ 3 eV 2 gov- 
erns, the small mass-squared splitting between v\ and V2 cannot be seen, so 9n does not 
influence the behavior. If we set it to zero, and again drop 6^ as being small, we see that 
#23 is the mixing angle for the cosmic-ray experiments like Super-Kamiokande. 

Both 0i2 and 023 are large, while #13 is small. However, it is this small entity in the 
MNS matrix that carries the CP violation that could be seen in oscillation experiments like 
v n — > v e vs V - > v e . See Exercise 16.7 and 16.8. The differences of squares of neutrino 
masses are simply related to the values of AM 2 found in the solar and atmospheric neutrino 
oscillations: Am 2 ol — m\ - m\, Am^ = \m 2 - m\\ « \m\ - m\\. 

Three fundamental questions remain in neutrino physics: the values of sin 26 13 and <5, 
and whether the two nearly equal-mass states lie above or below the third mass eigenstate. 
One possibility for the CP violation required to explain the baryon-antibaryon asymmetry 
of the universe is that it derives ultimately from CP violation in the decays of the extremely 
heavy neutrinos that are the see-saw partners of the ordinary neutrinos. Measuring CP vio- 
lation in the interactions of the light neutrinos would provide some circumstantial evidence 
for CP violation in the inaccessible neutrinos. 



Exercises 

16.1 Estimate the flux of solar neutrinos from the pp —*■ de + v e process at the surface 
of the Earth using the surface temperature of the Sun, 5777 K, and its surface area, 
6.1 x 10 18 m 2 . The overall primary cycle initiated by the pp process is 

4p -+ He 4 + 2e+ + 2v e 

whereby about 26. 1 MeV is generated, aside from that carried away by the neutrinos 
themselves. Remember that the energy emission per unit area from a black body is 
J — aT 4 , where the Stefan-Boltzmann constant is 

7T 2 k 4 

a = ^3 = 5.67 x 10" 8 Wm- 2 (deg K)" 4 . 

16.2 Verify the numerical relation in Eq. (16.12). Verify the claim that an electron-neutrino 
would accumulate a phase of 2jt from the MSW effect traversing 1.6 x 10 4 km of 
hydrogen with a density of 1 g cm -3 . 

16.3 For the SNO detector described in Ref. 16.3, estimate the energy resolution using 
Poisson statistics and the mean number of PMT hits per MeV of electron energy. 
Compare with the detailed fit to the resolution given in the paper. 

16.4 Calculate the suppression of solar neutrinos by mixing and the MSW effect as a 
function of the neutrino energy taking tan 0q = 0.47 as suggested by the KamLAND 
data. Assume the problem can be treated as involving only two neutrino species. Take 
AM 2 = 8x 10~ 5 eV 2 . Use Table 16.1. Assume that the "other" contributions (from 
13 N, 15 0 and pep) are concentrated near 1 MeV. Determine the quality of the fit to 
the gallium and chlorine data. 
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16.5 Show that in the three neutrino scheme, the probability of oscillation from a to p is 

P (v„ -» v/j) = S afi - 4 £ SR(t/* £/# £/„; [/;_,. ) sin 2 1 -^- J 
+ 2£3(^U/«^) sin/ -^J- J . 

CPT requires P(v a -> v^) = -P(^ -> v„). The expression for P(v a -* v^) is 
obtained from P(v a — »■ v^) by replacing £/ with £/*. 

16.6 Use the result above to show that in a neutrino reactor experiment aimed at measuring 
sin 2 0i3 where Am 2 1 L/(4£') sa jr/2 , the survival probability is given by 

, , Am 2 L , 9 Am 2 L 
P(v e -► v e ) = 1 - sin 2 20i2 sin 2 - sin 2 20 J3 sin 2 — . 



In an experiment with Am 2 jL/(4£) JS> 1 designed, like KamLAND, to measure 
Am 2 y and sin 2 20u, the appropriate approximation is 



4 T 2 2 Am 2 Ll 
as 4 0i3 1 - sin 2 20i 2 sin 2 ^— . 



16.7 Verify that 



P(Vfj, -> y e ) = sin 2 023 sin 2 20i 3 sin 2 A31 

+ sin 20n A21 sin 20i2 sin 2023 sin A31 cos(A3i + S) 
+ A21 cos 2 023 sin 2 20i2 

where A, ; - — Am?.L/(4£) and where sin20i3, A21 and lAm^/Am 2 ^ are treated 
as small. For v^ — >■ v e the sign of 5 is reversed. Using the experimental values for 
Am 2 j and Am 2 j, determine the size of the CP asymmetry 



P(v„^v e ) + P(v l ,^v e y 



Evaluate as a function of sin20i3 and S. Assume sin 20i2 = 0.82, sin 2023 = 1.0, 
and suppose A31 = tt/2 so that the asymmetry is maximized. 
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16.8 If the neutrinos in Exercise 16.7 are not traveling in vacuum, but ii 
electron density N e , the oscillation probability is instead given by 



\ Am 3l/ 



where x — 2V2GpN e E/ Am^ and where non-leading terms in Am^/Ara^ and 
013 have been neglected. Show that for rock with a density of about 2.4 g/cm 3 , x « 
£(GeV)/14 if Am^ is positive. 

Introduce the variables x — sin20i3 cos 8, y — sin20i3 sin S. Take Am^j, | Am^J, 
sin 20i2 an d sin2#i3 as known. Show that for given E and L, the equations P(v^ — > 
v e ) — C\ and P(v M -> v e ) — C2 give circles in the x-y plane. What are the radii 
and centers of the circles? For the antineutrino case, A31 + S becomes A31 — S. The 
sign of x is reversed for the antineutrino case because the antineutrino has a potential 
opposite that for a neutrino in matter. How are the equations changed if the neutrino 
spectrum is inverted and how is this reflected in the pattern of the circles in the x-y 
plane? 
16.9 Neutrino beams are formed by focusing pions produced in high energy proton col- 
lisions with a fixed target. Pions of a single charge are focused toward the forward 
direction with a magnetic field. In an idealized description all the pions are mov- 
ing along a single axis. A single pion of energy E„ — ym n decays isotropically 
in its own rest frame to fiv^. Show that in the high energy limit, the distribution of 
neutrinos in the lab frame is 

dN Ay 2 1 

d(pd cos Oi a b (1 + y 2 9? clh ) 2 ^n 

where we assume Q\ a \, « 1. The maximum transverse momentum of the neutrino is 
p* = (m 2 — m^ ( )/(2m„). At a fixed Oi a b, what is the highest neutrino energy, E™ ax l 
For fixed 9i a b and neutrino energy E v < E™ ax , pions of two distinct energies may 
contribute, corresponding to decays in the forward and backward hemispheres in the 
pion rest frame. Show that the requried values of y are 



Suppose that the produced pions have a distribution dN/dy where y — E n /m Jt . 
Show that the spectrum of neutrinos through a detector of area A at a distance R from 
the source and at an angle Q\ a b is 
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E™ ax /E v \dN , 

m 7 ^ 



Show that in the very forward direction, this reduces to 

El dN 



Suppose the neutrino spectrum in the forward direction has the parabolic form 
dN/dE ex E(E 0 - E) with E 0 — 6 GeV. What will the neutrino spectrum look like 
at angles Q\ — 7, 14, 27 mr off-axis? 
16.10 Neutrinoless double beta decay depends on the Majorana masses of the neutrinos 
and the MNS mixing matrix. The decay amplitude is proportional to the effective 
neutrinoless double beta decay Majorana mass 



»/V-Z»'^ 



In standard spectrum the two states with similar mass lie below the third state. In 
the inverted spectrum the two states with similar mass lie above the third. Since only 
differences of masses squared have been measured, the mass m* of the lightest state is 
unknown. Determine the maximum and minimum values of \mpp | as a function of m* 
for the standard and inverted spectra. Take as representative values tan 2 9\2 — 0.40, 
sin 2 2013 = 0. 10, Am 2 ! = 2.5 x 10" 3 eV 2 , Am 2 j = 8.5 x 10" 5 eV 2 . The values of 
the phases ot\,a%, and 8 of the MNS matrix are not known and may be varied freely 
to obtain the maximal and minimal values of m pp. Show that there are values of m* 
for the standard spectrum where there is no lower bound to mpp. What upper limit 
on mpp would exclude the possibility that neutrinos are Majorana with an inverted 
spectrum? Graph the allowed regions of mpp as a function of m* using a linear plot 
to simplify the work. 



Further Reading 

Convenient reviews of many aspects of neutrino oscillations are given in the current 
Review of Particle Physics. 
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e~)Ar 3 '. The upper limit of the product of the neutr 
all sources of neutrinos was 3X10- 36 sec"" 1 per Cl 3i 

cm" 2 sec" 1 at the earth, and that less than 9% of th 



; equal to or less than 2x lo e 



Recent solar-model calculations have indicated 
that the sun is emitting a measurable flux of neu- 
trinos from decay of B 8 in the interior. 1 " 8 The 
possibility of observing these energetic neutri- 
nos has stimulated the construction of four sepa- 
rate neutrino detectors. 9 This paper will pre- 
sent the results of initial measurements with a 
detection system based upon the neutrino capture 
reaction Cl 37 (y, g-)Ar 37 . It was pointed out by 
Bahcall 10 that the energetic neutrinos from B 8 
would feed the analog state of Ar 37 (a superal- 
lowed transition) that lies 5.15 MeV above the 
ground state. The importance of the contribution 
of the B B neutrino flux is readily seen from the 
neutrino-capture cross sections and the solar 
neutrino fluxes given in Table I. The tabulated 
fluxes were taken from the calculations of Bah- 
call and Shaviv, 8 who studied the effect of errors 
in the parameters-solar composition, luminos- 
ity, opacity, and nuclear reaction cross sections. 
These authors have placed a probable error of 
60% on the calculated B 8 flux. Their predicted 
B 8 flux for mean values of the various parame- 
ters agrees well with the independent calcula- 
tions of Ezer and Cameron. 5 On the basis of 
these predictions, the total solar-neutrino-cap- 
ture rate in 520 metric tons of chlorine would be 
in the range of 2 to 7 per day. 



The detector design . -A detection system that 
contains 390 000 liters (520 tons chlorine) of liq- 
uid tetrachloroethylene, C 2 C1 4 , in a horizontal 
cylindrical tank was built along the lines pro- 
posed earlier. 11 The system is located 4850 ft 
underground [4400 m (w.e.)] in the Homestake 
gold mine at Lead, South Dakota. It is essential 
to place the detector underground to reduce the 
production of Ar 37 from (p,n) reactions by pro- 
tons formed in cosmic-ray muon interactions. 
The rate of Ar 37 production in the liquid by cos- 
mic-ray muons at this location is estimated to 
be 0.1 Ar 37 atom per day. 11 Background effects 
from internal a contaminations and fast neutrons 
from the surrounding rock wall are low. The to- 
tal Ar 37 production from all background process- 
es is less than 0.2 Ar 37 atom per day, which is 
well below the rate expected from solar neutri- 



Neutrino detection depends i 
Ar 37 from a large volume of liquid contained in a 
sealed tank, and observing the decay of Ar 37 (35- 
day half-life) in a small proportional counter 
(0.5 cm 3 ). It is therefore necessary to have an 
efficient method of removing a fraction of a cu- 
bic centimeter of argon from 390 000 liters of 
C 2 C1 4 . The Ar 37 activity is removed by purging 
with helium gas. Liquid is pumped uniformly 
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from the bottom of the tank and returned to the 
tank through a series of 40 eductors arranged 
along two horizontal header pipes inside the tank. 
The eductors aspirate the helium from the gas 
space (2000 liters) above the liquid, and mix it 
as small bubbles with the liquid in the tank. The 
pump and eductor system passes helium through 
the liquid at a total rate of 9000 liters per min- 
ute maintaining an effective equilibrium between 
the argon dissolved in the liquid and the argon in 
the gas phase. 

Argon is extracted by circulating the helium 
from the tank through an argon extraction sys- 
tem. Gas flow is again achieved by a pair of 
eductors in the tank system, and they maintain a 
flow rate of 310 liters per minute through the ar- 
gon extraction system. The tetrachloroethylene 
vapor is removed by a condenser at -40 °C fol- 
lowed by a bed of molecular sieve adsorber at 
room temperature. The helium then passes 
through a charcoal bed at 77 °K to adsorb the ar- 
gon, and is finally returned to the tank. This ar- 
rangement is shown schematically in Fig. 1. 
The apparatus is located in three separate rooms 



in the mine as indicated in the diagram. 

The argon sample adsorbed on the charcoal 
trap is removed by warming the charcoal while 
a current of helium is passed through it. The ar- 
gon and other rare gases from the effluent gas 
stream are collected on a small liquid -nitrogen- 
cooled charcoal trap (1 cm diam by 10 cm long). 
Finally, the gases from this trap are desorbed 
and heated over titanium metal at 1000°C to re- 
move all traces of chemically reactive gases. 
The resulting rare gas contains krypton and xe- 
non in addition to argon. These higher rare gas- 
es were dissolved from the atomosphere during 
exposure of the liquid during the various manu- 
facturing, storage, and transfer operations. 
Krypton and xenon are much more soluble in tet- 
rachloroethylene than argon, and, therefore, 
they are more slowly removed from the liquid 
by sweeping with helium. Since the volume of 
krypton and xenon in an experimental run is com- 
parable with or exceeds the volume of argon, it 
is necessary to remove these higher rare gases 
from the sample. A more important considera- 
tion is that atmospheric krypton c 
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10.8-yr fission product Kr 85 . The rare gases re- 
covered from the tank are therefore separated 
by gas chromatography. To Insure complete re- 
moval of krypton from the argon sample, a sec- 
ond gas chromatographic separation is made of 
the argon fraction. Experience has shown that 
these two successive chromatographic separa- 
tions reduce krypton concentration in the argon 
sample to less than 10 -8 parts per volume. The 
entire purified argon sample is counted in a 
small proportional counter that will be described 
later. 

Argon recovery tests . -After the air and air 
argon had been removed from the system by pro- 
longed sweeping with helium, the argon recovery 
efficiency of the system was measured by an iso- 
tope dilution method. A measured volume of 
99.9% Ar 36 was introduced into the tank and dis- 
solved in the liquid with the eductor system. It 
was then recovered by six separate purging oper- 
ations. The Ar 38 recovered from each purge was 
determined by a volumetric and argon mass-ra- 
tio measurement. It was found that the volume 
of Ar 36 in the tank dropped exponentially with the 
volume of helium circulated according to 



«(Ar)A 0 (Ar)=, 



-7.21xlCr 6 V(He) 



where *; 0 (Ar) is the initial volume of Ar 38 and 
v(Ar) is the volume remaining after V(Ke) liters 
of helium have passed through the extraction sys- 
tem. This test showed that a 95% recovery of ar- 
gon from the tank can be achieved by circulating 
0.42 million liters of helium through the extrac- 
tion system, which requires a period of 22 h. 
Another test of the argon recovery from the 
tank was performed with Ar 37 activity produced 
in the tank by a fast -neutron irradiation. A Ra- 
Be neutron source with a total neutron emission 
rate of 7.38X10 4 neutrons sec -1 was inserted in 
a re-entrant iron pipe that reaches to the center 
of the tank. The liquid was irradiated with this 
source for 0.703 days producing Ar 37 in the liq- 
uid by the reaction Cl 37 (£,n)Ar 37 from the pro- 
tons produced in the liquid principally by the re- 
action Cl 35 (rt,£)S 35 . Carrier Ar 38 was introduced 
(1.18 std cc) and the tank was swept three succes- 
sive times with helium in which the volumes 
passed were, respectively, 0.35, 0.26, and 0.34 
millions of liters of helium. The recovered ar- 
gon was purified and counted following the proce- 
dures given below. The Ar 37 activities in the 
three separate purges were found to be 63.4 
±3.6, 2.3*1.1, and 0.7 ±0.5 disintegrations per 



day at the end of the neutron irradiation. The to- 
tal Ar 37 production rate observed in this experi- 
ment was (7.5±0.4)xl0 -7 Ar 37 atom per neutron. 
This production rate compared favorably with 
similar measurements in containers of smaller 
diameters (29 and 120 cm) which gave yields of 
3.0xl0 -7 and 6.4 xlO -7 Ar 37 atom per neutron, 
respectively. The Ar 36 recoveries from each of 
the three successive purges were 90.6, 6.2, and 
0.7%, matching closely the Ar 37 recoveries. 

One might question whether Ar 37 produced by 
the {v,e~) reaction would also be removed effi- 
ciently, since it would initially have a lower re- 
coil energy than Ar 37 produced by the (p,n) reac- 
tion. The Ar 37 recoil energy resulting from neu- 
trino capture ranges from 11 to over 1000 eV for 
neutrino energies of 1 to 10 MeV. These recoil 
energies are sufficient to assure that the Ar 37 
ion formed would be free of the parent molecule, 
and, therefore, it would be expected to behave 
chemically similarly to an Ar 37 atom produced 
by the {p,n) reaction. Once an Ar 37 atom exists 
as a free atom it will mix with the carrier Ar 36 
present in the liquid (10 10 atoms cm -3 ) and be re- 
moved by the helium purge. 

Counting . -The argon sample is counted in a 
small proportional counter with an active volume 
3 cm long and 0.5 cm in diameter. A small 
amount of methane is added to the argon to im- 
prove the counting characteristics of the gas. 
The counter cathode was constructed of zone-re- 
fined iron and the exterior envelope is made of 
silica glass. A thin window in the envelope is lo- 
cated at the end of the counter to facilitate ener- 
gy calibration of the counter with Fe 55 x rays. 
The counter is shielded from external radiations 
by a cylindrical iron shield 30 cm thick lined 
with a ring of 5-cm-diam proportional counters 
for registering cosmic-ray muons. The argon 
counter is held in the well of a 12.5- by 12.5-cm 
sodium-iodide scintillation counter located in- 
side the ring counters. Events in anticoinci- 
dence with both the ring counters and the scintil- 
lation counter are recorded on a 100-channel 
pulse-height analyzer. 12 The pulse-height and 
time distribution of the events are recorded on 
paper tape. Each anticoincidence pulse is dis- 
played on a storage oscilloscope and photographed 
to allow examination of each pulse shape to in- 
sure that it has a proper shape and is not caused 
by electrical noise. The counter had a 28% reso- 
lution (full width at half -maximum) for the 2.8- 
keV Auger electrons from the Ar 37 decay. The 
operating voltage and amplifier gain are adjust- 
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ed to place the center of the 2.8-keV Ar 37 peak 
at channel 50 in the spectrum. The background 
counting rate in the 14 channels centered around 
channel 50 is 0.3 count per day (see Fig. 2). The 
efficiency of the counter was determined by fill- 
ing with argon containing a known amount of Ar 37 . 
Its efficiency for Ar 37 is 51 % for the 14 channels 
centered about channel 50. 

Results and discussion . -Two experimental 
runs have been performed. In both experiments 
a measured volume of Ar 36 was introduced into 
the tank at the start of the period of exposure, 
and mixed into the liquid for a period of approxi- 
mately two hours with the eductor system. Dur- 
ing the period of exposure the pumps were not 
operated. A positive pressure of helium of ap- 
proximately 250 mm of Hg exists in the tank at 
all times. 

The first exposure was 48 days . The tank was 
purged with 0.50 million liters of helium. A vol- 
ume of 1 .27 std cc of argon was recovered from 
the tank, and this volume contained 94 % of the 
carrier Ar 36 introduced at the start of the expo- 
sure. It was counted for 39 days and the total 
number of counts observed in the Ar 37 peak posi- 
tion (full width at half -maximum) in the pulse- 
height spectrum was 22 counts. This rate is to 
be compared with a background rate of 31 ± 10 
counts for this period. The neutrino-capture 
rate in the tank deduced from the exposure, 
counter efficiency, and argon recovery from this 
experiment was (-1 .1 ± 1 .4) per day. 

A second exposure was made for 110 days 
from 23 June to 11 October 1967. The tank was 
purged with 0.53 million liters of helium yielding 
0.62 cm 3 of argon with a 95% recovery of the ad- 
ded carrier Ar 36 . The pulse-height spectra are 
shown in Fig. 2 for the first 35 days of counting 
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and also for a total period of 71 days. This rate 
can be compared with the background rate for 
the counter filled with Ar 36 purified in an identi- 
cal manner (shown in Fig. 2). It may be seen 
from the pulse-height spectrum for the first 35 
days of counting that 1 1 ± 3 counts were observed 
in the 14 channels where Ar 37 should appear. 
The counter background for this period of time 
corresponded to 12±4 counts. Thus, there is no 
increase in counts from the sample over that ex- 
pected from background counting rate of the 
counter. One would deduce from these rates 
that the neutrino-capture rate in 610 tons of tet- 
rachloroethylene was equal to or less than 0.5 
per day based upon one standard deviation. A 
similar limit can be obtained if one examines the 
shape of the pulse-height spectrum for extra 
counts in the 14 channels centered about channel 
50 in the first 35-day count. 
This limit, expressed as 
£><r« 0.3 xlO -35 sec -1 per CI 37 atom, 
can be compared with the predicted value of (2.0 
± 1 .2) xlO -35 sec" 1 per CI 37 atom (Table I). It 
may be seen that this limit is approximately a 
factor of 7 below that expected from these solar- 
model calculations. From this limit and the 
cross section for B 8 neutrinos given in Table I, 
it may be concluded that the flux of B 8 neutrinos 
at the earth is equal to or less than 2xl0 6 cm -2 
It may be pointed out that if one accepted 
n the spectrum for the 35- 
ents, making no allowance 
i the flux-cross-section 
be 0.6 xlO" 35 sec -1 per CI 37 



all of tl 
day count as real 
for background, 
product limit woi 



The solar-model calculation of the flux of B 8 
s dependent upon the nuclear cross 
solar composition, solar age and lu- 
minosity, and the opacity of solar material. The 
effect of each of these parameters has been stud- 
ied, and the present results show that the solar 
B 8 neutrino flux is outside the present error lim- 
its if the uncertainties are treated as probable 
errors. 6 " 8 In the following article 13 Bahcall, 
Bahcall, and Shaviv have re-evaluated the solar 
neutrino fluxes taking tnto account a new value 
for the heavy element composition of the sun, 
and a new rate for the reaction H(H,e + v)D. 

Since this experiment is the first one with suf- 
ficient sensitivity to detect solar neutrinos from 
the carbon-nitrogen cycle, it is interesting to 
draw a conclusion about this energy cycle. Bah- 
call 4 has calculated the total flux-cross-section 
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product for the carbon-nitrogen cycle to be 3.5 
xlO -35 sec -1 per CI 37 atom, based on this cycle 
being the only source of the sun's energy. With 
the limit given above one can conclude that less 
than 9 % of the sun's energy is produced by the 
carbon-nitrogen cycle. 

It is possible to improve the sensitivity of the 
present experiment by reducing the background 
of the counter. However, background effects 
from cosmic-ray muons will eventually limit the 
detection sensitivity of the experiment at its 
present location. Detailed studies of the cosmic- 
ray background are in progress. 
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Atmospheric neutrinos are produced as decay products of electron and muon neutrinos is dominated by the pro- 

n hadronic showers resulting from collisions of cosmic cesses tt + — • /jl + + v^ followed by yit + — > e + + v ^ + 

'ays with nuclei in the upper atmosphere. Production v e (and their charge conjugates) giving an expected ratio 
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(= ».„/>,) of the flux of j> + v^ to the flux of v e + v e 
of about 2. The v^jv, ratio has been calculated in detail 
with an uncertainty of less than 5% over a broad range of 
energies from 0.1 to 10 GeV [1,2]. 

The v^l v e flux ratio is measured in deep underground 
experiments by observing final state leptons produced via 
charged-current interactions of neutrinos on nuclei, v + 
N -> / + X. The flavor of the final state lepton is used to 
identify the flavor of the incoming neutrino. 

The measurements are reported as R = (/x/V)data/ 
(/x/V)mc, where fj. and e are the number of muon- 
like (/i-like) and electronlike (e-like) events observed 
in the detector for both data and Monte Carlo simu- 
lations. This ratio largely cancels experimental and theo- 
retical uncertainties, especially the uncertainty in the 
absolute flux. R = 1 is expected if the physics in the 
Monte Carlo simulation accurately models the data. 
Measurements of significantly small values of R have 
been reported by the deep underground water Cherenkov 
detectors Kamiokande [3,4], 1MB [5], and recently by 
Super-Kamiokande [6,7]. Although measurements of R 
by early iron-calorimeter experiments Frejus [8] and NU- 
SEX [9] with smaller data samples were consistent with 
expectations, the Soudan-2 iron-calorimeter experiment 
has reported observation of a small value of R [10]. 

Neutrino oscillations have been suggested to explain 
measurements of small values of R. For a two-neutrino 
oscillation hypothesis, the probability for a neutrino pro- 
duced in flavor state a to be observed in flavor state b after 
traveling a distance L through a vacuum is 

1.27Am 2 (eV 2 )L(km)\ 



r 20 sii 



(!) 



betv 



E„(GeV) 

e E„ is the neutrino energy, 0 is the mixing angle 
sen the flavor eigenstates and the mass eigenstates, 



and Am 2 is the mass squared difference of the i 
mass eigenstates. For detectors near the surface of the 
Earth, the neutrino flight distance, and thus the oscilla- 
tion probability, is a function of the zenith angle of the 
neutrino direction. Vertically downward-going neutrinos 
travel about 15 km, while vertically upward-going neutri- 
nos travel about 1 3 000 km before interacting in the detec- 
tor. The broad energy spectrum and this range of neutrino 
flight distances make measurements of atmospheric neu- 
trinos sensitive to neutrino oscillations with Am 2 down to 
10 J e-V 2 . The zenith angle dependence of R measured 
by the Kamiokande experiment at high energies has been 
cited as evidence for neutrino oscillations [4]. 

We present our analysis of 33.0 kton yr (535 days) of 
atmospheric neutrino data from Super-Kamiokande. In 
addition to measurements of small values of R both above 
and below ~ 1 GeV, we observed a significant zenith angle 
dependent deficit of /i-like events. While no combination 
of known uncertainties in the experimental measurement 
or predictions of atmospheric neutrino fluxes is able to 
explain our data, a two-neutrino oscillation model of 



v^ <-» v x , where v x may be v T or a new, nonint -i ) ting 
'"sterile" neutrino, is consistent with the observed flavor 
ratios and zenith angle distributions over the entire energy 

Super-Kamiokande is a 50 kton water Cherenkov detec- 
tor instrumented with 1 1 146 photomultipher tubes (PMTs) 
facing an inner 22.5 kton fiducial volume of ultrapure wa- 
ter. Interaction kinematics are reconstructed using the time 
and charge of each PMT signal. The inner volume is sur- 
rounded by a ~2 m thick outer detector instrumented with 
1885 outward-facing PMTs. The outer detector is used to 
veto entering particles and to tag exiting tracks. 

Super-Kamiokande has collected a total of 4353 fully 
contained (FC) events and 301 partially contained (PC) 
events in a 33.0 ktonyr exposure. FC events deposit all 
of their Cherenkov light in the inner detector while PC 
events have exiting tracks which deposit some Cherenkov 
light in the outer detector. For this analysis, the neutrino 
vas required to have been reconstructed 
n the 22.5 kton fiducial volume, defined to be >2 m 
the PMT wall. 



FC events were separated ii 
Cherenkov ring and those wi 
For the analysis of FC events. 

Single-ring e 



to those with a single visible 
h multiple Cherenkov rings. 
only single-ring events were 
identified as c 



/i-Iike 
based on a likelihood analysis of light detected around 
the Cherenkov cone. The FC events were separated into 
"sub-GEV"(E vis < 1330 MeV) and "multi-GeV(£ vis > 
1330 MeV) samples, where E vls is defined to be the energy 
of an electron that would produce the observed amount 
of Cherenkov light. £ V1S = 1330 MeV corresponds to 
/^ ~ 1400MeV/c. 

In a full-detector Monte Carlo simulation, 88% (96%) of 
the sub-GeV e-like (/i-like) events were v c (v^) charged- 
current interactions and 84% (99%) of the multi-GeV 
e-like (ii-like) events were v e (v^) charged-current (CC) 
interactions. PC events were estimated to be 98% v„ 
charged-current interactions; hence, all PC events were 
classified as /i-like, and no single-ring requirement was 
made. Table I summarizes the number of observed events 
for both data and Monte Carlo as well as the R values for 
the sub-GeV and multi-GeV samples. Further details of 
the detector, data selection, and e 
in this analysis are given elsewhere [6,7], 

We have measured significantly small 
in both the sub-GeV and multi-GeV sam 
sources of systematic uncertainties in these 
have been considered. Cosmic ray induced interactions in 
the rock surrounding the detector have been suggested as a 
source of e-like contamination from neutrons, which could 
produce small R values [11], but these backgrounds have 
been shown to be insignificant for large water Cherenkov 
detectors [12], In particular, Super-Kamiokande has 4.7 m 
of water surrounding the fiducial volume; this distance 
corresponds to roughly 5 hadronic interaction lengths 
and 13 radiation lengths. Distributions of event vertices 
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TABLE I. Summary of the sub-GeV, multi-GeV, ; 
event samples compared with the Monte Carlo predictic 
on the neutrino flux calculation of Ref. [2]. 



Rfc + pc = 0.65 ± 0.05 (s 



exhibit no excess of e-like events close to the fiducial 
boundary [6,7]. 

The prediction of the ratio of the v M flux to the v e 
flux is dominated by the well-understood decay chain of 
mesons and contributes less than 5% of the uncertainty in 
R. Different neutrino flux models vary by about ±20% in 
the prediction of absolute rates, but the ratio is robust [13]. 
Uncertainties in R due to a difference in cross sections 
for v e and v^ have been studied [14]; however, lepton 
universality prevents any significant difference in cross 
sections at energies much above the muon mass and thus 
errors in cross sections could not produce a small value of 
R in the multi-GeV energy range. Particle identification 
was estimated to be a 98% efficient for both /i-like and 
e-like events based on Monte Carlo studies. Particle 
identification was also tested in Super-Kamiokande on 
Michel electrons and stopping cosmic-ray muons and the 
/i-like and e-like events used in this analysis are clearly 
separated [6]. The particle identification programs in 
use have also been tested using beams of electrons and 
muons incident on a water Cherenkov detector at KEK 
[15]. The data have been analyzed independently by 
two groups, making the possibility of significant biases in 

3ns for the small value of R, such as 
leon decays [16], can be discounted 
ntribute to the zenith angle effects 



[6,7]. Other explan 



as they would n 
described below. 

We estimate the probability that the observed fi/e rati* 
could be due to statistical fluctuation is less than 0.001 
for sub-GeV R and less than 1% for multi-GeV R. 

The ,u.-like data exhibit a strong asymmetry in zeni 
angle (0) while no significant asymmetry is observed 
the e-like data [7]. The asymmetry is defined as A 




(U - D)/(U + D) where U is the number of upward- 
going events (-1 < cos© < -0.2) and D is the num- 
ber of downward-going events (0.2 < cos© < 1). The 
asymmetry is expected to be near zero independent of the 
flux model for E v > 1 GeV, above which effects due to 
the Earth's magnetic field on cosmic rays are small. Based 
on a comparison of results from our full Monte Carlo simu- 
lation using different flux models [1,2] as inputs, treat- 
ment of geomagnetic effects results in an uncertainty of 
roughly ±0.02 in the expected asymmetry of e-like and 
/i-like sub-GeV events and less than ±0.01 for multi-GeV 
events. Studies of decay electrons from stopping muons 
show at most a ±0.6% up-down difference in Cherenkov 
light detection [17]. 

Figure 1 shows A as a function of momentum tor 
both e-like and /t-like events. In the present data, the 
asymmetric as a function of momentum for e-like events is 
consistent with expectations, while the /t-like asymmetry 
at low momentum is consistent with zero but significantly 
deviates form expectations at higher momentum. The 
average angle between the final state lepton direction and 
the incoming neutrino direction is 55° at p = 400 MeV/c 
and 20° at 1.5 GeV/c. At the lower momenta in Fig. l,the 
possible asymmetry of the neutrino flux is largely washed 
out. We have found no detector bias differentiating e-like 
and /i-like events that could explain an asymmetry in 
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Considering multi-GeV (FC + PC) muons alone, the 
measured asymmetry, A = -0.296 ± 0.048 ± 0.01 de- 
viates from zero by more than 6 standard deviations. 

We have examined the hypotheses of two-flavor v^ <-► 
v e and v^ «-> v T oscillation models using a x 2 com- 
parison of data and Monte Carlo, allowing all important 
Monte Carlo parameters to vary weighted by their expected 



X 2 = X (AWa - N MC ?/a- 



is ©and 



:r five bins equally spaced in 
>ins for both e-like events and /j.-hke 
plus PC events (70 bins total). The statistical error, a, 
accounts for both data statistics and the weighted Monte 
Carlo statistics. /Vdata is the measured number of events 
in each bin. N MC is the weighted sum of Monte Carlo 



^ MC = ^Mf ^ 



(1 + 


a)(E'JE 0 ) s ( 


+ VtM cos©) 


X/^(sin 2 20,Am 


2 ,(1 + \)L/E„) 




r (l -A/2) 


sub-GeV e-like , 




(1 + P.,/2) 


sub-GeV M -like, 


v 


(1 - /W2) 


multi-GeV e-like 




(1 + P m /2){ 


- £ ^p) multi-GeV /i-like 




(1 + /W2)( 


+ t) PC • (4 



£ j, is the average neutrino energy in the ith i 
£o is an arbitrary reference energy (taken to be 2 GeV); 
Vs (Vm) is the up-down uncertainty of the event rate in 
the sub-GeV (multi-GeV) energy range; N K is the total 
number of Monte Carlo PC events; and A/ M is the total 
number of Monte Carlo FC multi-GeV muons. The factor 
fc/jL weights an event accounting for the initial neutrino 
fluxes (in the case of v^ «-► v e ), oscillation parameters, 
and L/£„. The meaning of the Monte Carlo fit para- 
meters, a and e,- = (/3 t , /?,„ , S , p , A , 17, , t;,„) and their as- 
signed uncertainties, 07, are summarized in Table II. The 
overall normalization, a, was allowed to vary freely. The 
uncertainty in the Monte Carlo L/£„ ratio (A) was con- 
servatively estimated based on the uncertainty in an ab- 
solute energy scale, uncertainty in neutrino-lepton angular 
and energy correlations, and the uncertainty in production 
height. The oscillation simulations used profiles of neu- 
trino production heights calculated in Ref. [18], which ac- 
count for the competing factors of production, propagation, 
and decay of muons and mesons through the atmosphere. 



TABLE II. Summary of Monte Carlo fit parameters. Best- 
fit values for ?„ « MAm 2 = 2.2 X 1(T 3 eV 2 , sin 2 20 = 

I I) > II 1, unc ,1 .... If ! Ill , ill 

Monte Carlo fit parameters Best fit Uncertainty 

a Overall normalization 15.8% (*) 

S E„ spectral index 0.006 a s = 0.05 

/8, Sub-GeV p/e ratio -6.3% er, = 8% 

/3„, Multi-GeV p/e ratio -11.8% <r„, = 12% 

p Relative nonn. of PC to FC -1.8% o> = 8% 

A L/E, 3.1% <r k = 15% 

n. s Sub-GeV up-down 2.4% o% = 2.4% 

7]„, Multi-GeV up-down -0.09% rr™ = 2.7% 



For v M <-► v e , effects of matter on neutrino propagation 
through the Earth were included following Ref. [19,20]. 
Because of the small number of events expected from 
t production, the effects of t appearance and decay were 
neglected in simulations of v^ «-► v r . A global scan was 
made on a (sin 2 20, log Am 2 ) grid minimizing x 2 with re- 
spect to a, /3 S , f},„, S,p, A, Tjj, and r\ m at each point. 

The best fit to ^ «- v T oscillations, xL, = 65.2/ 
67 DOF, was obtained at (sin 2 20 = 1.0, Am 2 = 2.2 X 
10 3 eV 2 ) inside the physical region (0 < sin 2 26 < 1). 
The best-fit values of the Monte Carlo parameters (sum- 
marized in Table II) were all within their expected errors. 
The global minimum occurred slightly outside of the physi- 
cal region at (sin 2 20 = 1.05, Am 2 = 2.2 X 10" 3 eV 2 , 
\ , „„ 64.8/67 DOF). The contours of the 68%, 90%, 
and 99%> confidence intervals are located at ^ min + 2.6, 
5.0, and 9.6 based on the minimum inside the physical re- 
gion [21]. Thee contours are shown in Fig. 2. The region 
near ,y ' minimum is rather flat and has many local minima 
so that inside the 68% interval the best-fit Am 2 is not 
well-constrained. Outside of the 99% allowed region the 
X 1 increases rapidly. We obtained x 2 = 135/69 DOF, 
when calculated at sin 2 20 = 0, Am 2 = 0 (i.e., assuming 
no oscillations). 

For the test of v^ «-► v e oscillations, we obtained a 
relatively poor fit; xlin = 87.8/67 DOF, at (sin 2 20 = 
0.93, Am 2 = 3:2 X 10 3 eV 2 ). The expected asymmetry 
of the multi-GeV e-like events for the best-fit v^ <- 
v e oscillation hypothesis, A = 0.205, differs from the 
measured asymmetry, A = -0.036 ± 0.067 ± 0.02, by 
3.4 standard deviations. We conclude that the v^ <-» v c 
hypothesis is not favored. 

The zenith angle distributions for the FC and PC samples 
are shown in Fig. 3. The data are compared to the Monte 
Carlo expectation (no oscillations, hatched region) and the 
best-fit expectation for v^ «-► v T oscillations (bold line). 

We also estimated the oscillation parameters consider- 
ing the R measurement and the zenith angle shape sepa- 
rately. The 90% confidence level allowed regions for each 
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case overlapped at 1 X 10" 3 < Am 2 < 4 X I0~ 3 eV 2 
for sin 2 20 = 1. 

As a cross-check of the above analyses, we have re- 
constructed the best estimate of the ratio L/Ey for each 
event. The neutrino energy is estimated by applying a 
correction to the final state lej 



cally, final state leptons with p ~ 100 MeV/c carry 65% 
of the incoming neutrino energy increasing to —85% at 
p = 1 GeV/c. The neutrino flight distance L is esti- 
mated following Ref. [18] using the estimated neutrino 
energy and the reconstructed lepton direction and flavor. 
Figure 4 shows the ratio of FC data to Monte Carlo for 
e-like and /x-like events with p > 400 MeV as a func- 
tion of L/Ey, compared to the expectation for v^ <-> v T 
oscillations with our best-fit parameters. The e-like data 
show no significant variation in L/Ey, while the /i-like 
events show a significant deficit at large L/Ey. At large 
L/Ey, the v^ have presumably undergone numerous os- 
cillations and have averaged out to roughly half the 

The asymmetry A of the e-like events in the present data 
is consistent with expectations without neutrino oscilla- 
tions and two-flavor v e <-> v^ oscillations are not favored. 
This is in agreement with recent results from the CHOOZ 
experiment [22]. The LSND experiment has reported the 
appearance of v e in a beam of v^ produced by stopped 
pions [23]. The LSND results do not contradict the 
present results if they are observing small mixing angles. 
With the best-fit parameters for v^ <-> v T oscillations, we 
expect a total of only 15-20 events from v T charged- 
current interactions in the data sample. Using the current 
sample, oscillations between v ^ and v T are indistinguish- 
able from oscillations between v ^ and a noninteracting 
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experiment [4]. The Super-Kamiokande region favors 
lower values of Am 2 than allowed by the ICamiokande 
experiment; however the 90% contours from both ex- 
periments have a region of overlap. Preliminary stud- 
ies of upward-going stopping and through-going muons 
in Super-Kamiokande [24] give allowed regions consis- 
tent with the FC and PC event analysis reported in this 

Both the zenith angle distribution of /i-like events 
and the value of R observed in this experiment signifi- 
canth differ from the best predictions in the absence 

prediction, cross sections, and experimental biases are 
ruled out as explanations of the observations, the present 
data are in good agreement with two-flavor v^ <-> v 7 
oscillations with sin 2 26 > 0.82 and 5 X 1(T 4 < Am 2 < 
6 X llT 3 eV 2 at a 90% confidence level. We con- 
clude that the present data give evidence for neutrino 
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Solar neutrino experiments over the past 30 years 1 1 6] 
have measured fewer neutrinos than are predicted by mod- 
els of the Sun |7,8J. One explanation for the deficit is 

hi Ira ,n it i ii his electron-type neutrinos 

into other active flavors. The Sudbury Neutrino Obser- 
vatory (SNO) measures the 8 B solar neutrinos through the 



¥d~p* 



n-type ne 
to all ac 



>, while the n( 



it (NC) 
). The 



elastic scattering (ES) reaction is sensitive to all flavors as 
well, but with reduced sensitivity to v^ and v 7 . By it- 
self, the ES reaction cannot provide a measure of the total 
8 B flux or its flavor content. Comparison of the 8 B flux 
deduced from the ES reaction, assuming no neutrino os- 
cillations [(t> ES (v x )], to that measured by the CC reaction 
[<j> cc (v e )] can provide clear evidence of flavor transfor- 
mation without reference to solar model flux calculations. 
If neutrinos from the Sun change into other active flavors, 
then <t> cc (v e ) < 4> ES M- 

This Letter presents the first 
and CC reactions. SNO' 






Its from SNO on the ES 

Of 4> E Vv) >5 COn- 
.HS described in Ref. [5]. 
however, is significantly 
ent with the null hypothe- 



it of <f> cc {. 
smaller and is therefore incoi 
sis that all observed solar : 
using the NC reaction, which has equal sensitivity lo all 
neutrino flavors, will be reported in a future publication. 

SNO [9] is an imaging water Cerenkov detector lo- 
cated at a depth of 6010 m of water equivalent in the 
INCO, Ltd. Creighton mine near Sudbury, Ontario. It 
features 1000 metric tons of ultrapure D 2 0 contained in 
a 12-m diamet i phenyl jcrvlit > I This sphere 
is surrounded by a shield of ultrapure H 2 0 contained in 
a 34-m-high barrel-shaped cavity of maximum diameter 



22] 



e 17.8 m 






ports 9456 20-cm photomultiplier tubes (PMTs) with light 
concentrators. Approximately 55% of the light produced 
within 7 m of the center of the detector will strike a PMT 
if it is not absorbed by intervening media. 

The data reported here were recorded between Novem- 
ber 2, 1999 and January 15, 2001 and correspond to a live 
time of 240.95 days. Events are defined by a multiplic- 
ity trigger of 18 or more PMTs exceeding a threshold of 
—0.25 photoelectrons within a time window of 93 ns. The 
trig r reaches H<> e'ti in i f ITs. The total 
instantaneous trigger rate is 15-18 Hz, of which 6-8 Hz 
is the data trigger. For every event trigger, the time and 
charge responses of eacii participating PMT are recorded. 

The data were partitioned into two sets, with approxi- 
mately 70% used to establish the data analysis procedures 
and 30% reserved for a blind test of statistical bias in the 
analysis. The analysis procedures were frozen before the 

071301-2 



blind data set was analyzed, and no stati tic Ih signific nl 
differences in the data sets were found. We present here 
the analysis of the combined data sets. 

Calibration of the PMT time and charge pedestals, 
l"i fhel h rg % tini I \< n.i n les, and second 

order rate dependencies are performed using electronic 
pulsers and pulsed light sources. Optical calibration is 
obtained by using a diffuse source of pulsed laser light at 
337, 365, 386. 420, 500. and 620 nm. The absolute energy- 
scale and uncertainties are established with a triggered 
16 N source (predominantly 6.13-MeV y's) deployed over 
two planar grids within the D2O and a linear grid in the 
H2O. The resulting Monte Carlo predictions of detector 
response are tested using a ;52 Cf neutron source, which 
provides an extended distribution of 6.25-MeV y rays 
from neutron capture, and a 3 H(/?,y) 4 He [10] source 
providing 19.8-MeV y rays. The volume-weighted mean 
response is approximately nine PMT hits per MeV of 
electron energy. 

Table I details the steps in data reduction. The first of 
these is the elimination of instrumental backgrounds. Elec- 
trical pickup may produce false PMT hits, while electrical 
lisc ii 11 -es in the PMTs or insulating d 1 toi in >r ;n<iK 
produce light. These backgrounds have characteristics 
very different from Cerenkov light, and are eliminated by 
using cuts based only on the PMT positions, the PMT time 

PMTs. This step in the data reduction is verified by com- 
paring results from two independent background rejection 



F01 






n of tr 



. The re 



the 



e measured using 
e, and the energy 

and source variation of reconstruction are checked with a 
8 Li P source. Angular resolution is measured using Comp- 
ton electrons produced more than 150 cm from the I6 N 
source. At these energies, the vertex resolution is 16 cm 
and the angular resolution is 26.7°. 

An effective kinetic energy, r cff , is assigned to each 
7rff is calculated 



TABLE I. Data re 



355 320964 
143 756 178 
6 372 899 
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using prompt (unscattered) Cerenkov photons and the pi 
sition and direction of the event. The derived energy n 
sponse of the detector can be characterized by a Gaussia 



R(Eat,E e ) = - 



^ ) ^[-\{ E f^r)\ 



tt<t f AE c 

where E e is the total electron energy, £,.f t = 
r efr + m e , and a E (E e ) = (-0.4620 + 0.5470^/17 + 
'•nil I i i_ i |i ii i i .iliui in The uncer- 
tainty on the eit'i • .1 i lound to he ± 1 ' • vhich 
results in a flux uncertainty nearly 4 times larger. For 
validation a second energy estimator counts all PMTs 
hit in each event, A^ii, without position and direction 



ingle 



Further instrumental background rejection is obtained 
by using reconstruction figures of merit, PMT time residu- 
als, and the average angle between hit PMTs (((?,■,)), mea- 
sured from the reconstructed v 
hypothesis that each event has the char 
electron Cerenkov light. The effects of these and the re 
the instrumental background removal cuts on neutrino sig- 
nals are quantified using the s Li and 16 N sources deployed 
throughout the detector. The volume-weighted n 



1 ignal 1 >■ i< 






i /""\ , 



The Monte Carlo 



th Ztff a 6.75 MeV 

,riabl 0 ■ < 
>, weighted by the 



and the residual in- 
fer the data set within the D 2 0 
is <0.2%. Lastly, cosmic ray induced neutrons and spal- 
lation products are removed using a 20 s coincidence win- 
dow with the parent muon. 

Figure 1 shows the radial distribution of all remaining 
events above a threshold of T M a 6.75 MeV. The distri- 
bution is expressed as a function of the volume-weighted 
radial variable («/« AV ) 3 , where R AW = 6.00 m is the ra- 
dius of the acrylic vessel. Above this energy threshold, 
there are contributions from CC events in the D 2 0, ES 
events in the D 2 0 and H 2 0, a residual tail of neutron cap- 
ture events, and high energy y rays from radioactivity in 
the outer detector. The data show a clear signal within the 
D 2 0 volume. For (R/R A v) 3 > 1.0 the distribution rises 
into the H 2 0 region until it is cut off by the acceptance 
of the PMT light collectors at R ~ 7.0 m. A fiducial vol- 
ume cut is applied at R = 5.50 m to reduce backgrounds 
from regions exterior to the D 2 0, and to minimize system- 
atic uncertainties associated with optics and reconstruction 
near the acrylic vessel. 

Possible backgrounds from radioactivity in the D 2 0 and 
H 2 0 are measured by regular low level radio assays of 
U and Th decay chain products in these regions. The 
Cerenkov light character of D 2 0 and H 2 0 radioactivity 
backgrounds is mdi t monitor backgrounds be- 

tween radio assays. Low energy radioactivity backgrounds 
are removed by the high threshold imposed, as are most 
neutron capture events. Monte Carlo calculations predict 
that the HMJ shield effectively reduces contributions of low 
energy (<4 MeV) y rays from the PMT array, and these 
predictions are verified by deploying an encapsulated Th 
source in the vicinity of the PMT support sphere. High 
energy y rays from the cavity are also attenuated by the 
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H ? 0 shield. A limit on their leakage into the fiducial vol- 
ume is estimated by deploying the 16 N source near the 
edge of the detector' s active volume. The total contribution 
from all radioactivity in the detector is found to be <0.2% 
for low energy backgrounds and <0.8% for high energy 
backgrounds. 

The final data set contains 1169 events after the fidu- 
cial volume and kinetic energy threshold cuts. Figure 2(a) 
displays the distribution of cos0 o . the angle between the 
reconstructed direction of the event and the instantaneous 
direction from the Sun to the Earth. The forward peak 
in this distribution arises from the kinematics of the ES 
reaction, while CC electrons are expected to have a distri- 
bution which is (1 - O.34Ocos0 o ) [11], before accounting 
for detector response. 

The data are resolved into contributions from CC, ES, 
and neutron events above threshold using probability den- 
sity functions (pdf's) in 7" eff , cos0 o , and (R/Rav) 3 , gei 
erated from Monte Carlo simulations assuming no flavi 
transformation and the shape of the standard 8 B spec- 
trum 1 1 2] (hep neutrinos are not included in the fit). The 
extended maximum likelihood method used in the signal 
extraction yields 975.4 ± 39.7 CC events, 106.1 i 15.2 
ES events, and 87.5 ± 24.7 neutron events for the fiducial 
volume and the threshold chosen, where the uncertainties 
given are statistical only. Th d.-irnii -ut , nice' >i . ,- 
tematic uncertainty in this signal extraction are the energy 
scale uncertainty and reconstruction accuracy, as shown in 
Table II. The CC and ES signal decomposition gives con- 
is! nt re ul , used with the N h n energy estimator, 

as well as with different choices of the analysis threshold 
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TABLE II. Systematic coot m 



Kinetic cneie-v (MeV: 


tc) Supr-KBSftK 




■ -+- _\ 7^^p_p^ 




l ■ 


+ 







Error source 


CC error 


ES error 




(percent) 


{percent) 


Energy scale 


-5.2, +6.1 


-3.5, +5.4 


Energy resolution 


±0.5 


±0.3 


111'. I L'. scale riMidaical'il''. 


-0.5 




Vertex accuracy 


±3.1 


±3.3 


Vertex resolution 


±0.7 


: li,i 


Angular resolution 


±0.5 


±2.2 


High energy y"s 


-0.8, +0.0 


-1.9, +0.0 


1 nit cue rev background 


-0.2, +0.0 


-0.2, +0.0 


lll-l-'i .alia in;. !.c;'"irid 


-0.2, +0.0 


-0.6, +0.0 


Tiieeer o1 1iu3L"-nL>" 


0.0 


0.0 


Live lime 


±0.1 


±0.1 


Cul acceptance 


-0.6. +0.7 


-0.6, +0.7 


Earth orbit eccentricity 


±0.1 


±0.1 


IT 0, l8 0 


0.0 


li.il 


I sa.aiiikiu.f iincciLiamv 


-6.2, +7.0 


-5.7, +6.8 


Cross section 


3.0 


0.5 


Solar Model 


-16. +20 


-16, +20 



Kinetic e lie lev •. MeV i 

FIG. 2. Distributions of (at cost's and ih> extracted lanehc 
eneiev spectrum lor CC events with R i 5.50 ra and 7".,, i 
6. .'5 MeV. The Monte Carlo simulations ha- an undisioric.i H 
spectrum an- Ji»n as Insloiaams. ['lie [alio ol Ihe liata In die 
.:si cc:cd fuicec cactev diard aia-ni with correlated systematic 

have not been included. 



and die lidiiciat volume tip to ft,?() m with had ai'omaf. 
characterized by pdf s. 

The CC spectrum can be extracted from [lie data !>_v 
rcniov ine the constraint on [lie shape ol' [lie CC pdf and 
repeating the signal extraction. 

failure 2fhi slums rlio kinetic cneiijy -.pecltuni with sla 
tisiical error bars, with tlte "B spectrum ul'Orli/ et ai. [12] 
sealed [o [lie data. Tlte ratio of [lie dala Hi the predic- 
tion [7] is shown in Fig. 2(c). The bands represent the Itr 
inuviiaii'ilies derived lioai Ihe most ci-i;i'nlicaii[ eiiet'ey 
dependent systematic errors. There is no evidence for a 
deviation of ihe spectral shape jieeu die predicted shape 
under the nonosctllation hypothesis. 

is" oi trial JA'd lo the inieeratcd rales above die kinetic en 
ergy threshold of T c tt = 6,75 MeV, the measured S B neu- 
trino Ilexes assuming (lie standard spectrum shape ]\1\ are 

*SNo("f) = l- ? 5 ± 0.07(stat)^;lf(syst) ± 0.05(theor) 

X 10 6 cm -2 * -1 
*&<**) " 239 ± 0.34(stat)_: 0 ^(sy S t) 



wheat 1 [lie tliemetical iiikcitisitilv is the CC caoss section 
inn eiiaiiii;, 1 13|. Radlalive corrections, have not been ap- 
plied to the CC cross section, but they are expected to 
decrease die tiica-iucd <!>' ' r. i [lux |I4| by ti|i to a lev. 
percent. The difference between ihe : ~H llux deduced from 
the ES rate and that deduced from the CC rate in SNO 
is 0.64 ± 0.40 x 10 6 cm -2 s -1 , or 1.6rr. The SNO's ES 
tale measurement is consistent v. idi ihe piecision measure 
n teal h_v Siipcr-KamiiikauJc ( oil id mi at ion oi' tlte s \i llu\ 
using the same ES reaction [5]r 

s*Ik(^J = 2.32 ± 0.03(stat)* u; ™(syst) x 10 6 cra^r 1 . 

I'be dilTerenee between the flux 0 KS (i\) measured h\ 
Super-Kamiokande via the ES reaction and the 0 CC (*■<.) 
llux measured by SNO via the CC reaction is 0.57 ± 
0.17 X 10 6 cm" 2 s"', or3. 3a- [15], assuming that the sys 
lemalie errors are normally distributed. The pruhahihlv 
iliai a doe. n-e- aid i'liclaaiioa .a' die Siau i- k i ,,ui,.:r re- 
sult would produce a SNO result >3.3o- is 0.04%. For 
reference, the ratio of the SNO CC 8 B flux to that of the 
BPB01 solar model [7j is 0.347 ± 0.029, where all uncer- 

la. nllcs are added I a i|Uudraiurc 

If oscillation snlolv to a sleiilc neiHiino is oeeusiine. die 
SNO CC-derived e B flux above a threshold of 6.75 "mcV 

will be Consistent null Ihe infernalcd Sllper-Kamiokandc 
HS-derived K B litis above a threshold of S.5 MeV [16]. By 
,nl i.iMii-.e die PS threshold |e| lias derived litis difference 
is 0.53 ± 0.17 X 10 6 cm" 3 !- 1 , or 3.lo\ The probabil- 
d\ o! a downward llncutalion \elrr is (Me',. I'hese 
dala are therefore ev idetiee of a mineleetron active llavor 
conipoucm in ihe solar neutrino llus. I'hcse data arc also. 
with the "Just-Sti : " parameters for neutrino 
[17]. 
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e 3 displays the inferred flux of nonelectron Ha- 
ve neutrinos [<£(*>-)] against the flux of electron 
~" e two data bands represent the one stan- 
dard deviation measurements of the SNO CC rate and the 
Super-Kamiokande ES rate. The error ellipses represent 
the 68%, 95%. and 99% joint probability contours for 
4>(i><) and (fiii'^r). The best fit to 4>(i' fIT ) is 



'hi,', 



T ) = 3.69 ± 1 



) = 5.44 ± 0.99 : 



is determined to be 



10 6 ci 



This result is displayed as a diagonal band in Fig. 3, and is 
in excellent agreement with predictions of standard solar 
models [7,8]. 

Assuming that the oscillation of massive neutrinos ex- 
plains both the evidence for the electron neutrino flavor 
change presented here and the atmospheric neutrino data 
of the Super-Kamiokande collaboration [18], two separate 
,i I ton. I "I |H il >i ih I miiii > in i i m i! 

ties are indicated: <10" 3 eV ; for the solar sector [19,17) 
and = 3.5 X ICT 3 eV 2 for atmospheric neutrinos. These 

• ih- t id i \» ith the beta spectrum of tritium [ 20 1 , 
limit the sum of in is is <>> J'ies of active 
be between 0.05 and 8.4 eV, corresponding tc 
of 0.001 < il„ < 0.18 for the contribution to the critical 
density of the Universe 121,22J. 

In summary, the results presented here are the first direct 
indication of a nonelectron flavor component in the solar 
neutrino flux, and enable the firsl determination of the total 
flux of 8 B neutrinos generated by the Sun. 
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(x = e,/j.,T). The elastic scattering j'ES) reaction is sen- 
it] e to all fl rs as well l>m \ ini i m 1 n hi il j 
Vf, and v T . Sensitivity to these three reactions allows SNO 
to determine the electron and nonelectron active neutrino 
components of the solar flux [1]. The CC and ES reac- 
tion results have recently been presented |2J. This Letter 
presents the first NC results and updated CC and ES results 
from SNO. 

SNO 13] is a water Cherenkov detector located at a depth 
of 60 10 m of water equivalent in the INCO, Ltd. Creighton 
mine near Sudbury, Ontario, Canada. The detector uses 
iillrapin hea* > >-aiei <.iiji1.]iij*iI in a Iran patent Uvivlic 
pi. -ii il shell 12 m in diameter to detect .solar neutrinos. 
Cherenkov photons generated in the heavy water are de- 
t ted b ,i ph H' ( iuN j I. nl l l 1 1 hi mi <l u 
a stainless steel geodesic sphere 17.8 m in diameter. The 
geodesic sphere is immersed in ultrapure light water to 
provide shielding from radioactivity in both the PMT ar- 
ray and the cavity rock. 

The data reported here were recorded between 2 Novem- 
ber 1999 and 28 May 2001 and represent a total of 306 4 
live days, spanning the entire first phase of the experiment, 
in which only D 2 0 was present in the sensitive volume. 
The analysis procedure was similar to that described in 
[2J. PMT times and hit patterns were used to reconstruct 

most probable kinetic energy, T M . The total flux of active 
8 B solar neutrinos with energies greater than 2.2 MeV (the 
NC reaction threshold) was measured with the NC signal 
(Cherenkov photons resulting from the 6.25 MeV y ray 
from neutron capture on deuterium). The analysis thresh- 
ed ■ i - 1 providin ciinty to neutrons 
from the NC reaction. Above this energy threshold, there 
were contributions from CC events in the D 2 0, ES events 
in the D 2 0 and H 2 0, capture of neutrons (both from the 
NC reaction and backgrounds), and low energy Cherenkov 
background events. 

A fiducial volume was defined to accept only events 
which had reconstructed vertices within 550 cm from the 
detector center to reduce external b I 'iounds and sys- 

construclion near the acrylic vessel. The neutron response 
and systematic uncertainty was calibrated with a 252 Cf 
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source. I U i iu 1 ih in I n un n i m o i 
deuterium is 29.9 ± 1.1% for a uniform source of neu- 
trons in the D 2 0. The neutron detection efficiency within 
the fiducial volume and above the energy threshold is 
14.4%. The energy calibration was updated from [21 with 
the 16 N calibration source [41 data and Monte Carlo calcu- 
lations. The energy response for electrons, updated for the 
lower analysis threshold, was characterized as a Gaussian 
function with resolution a-, = -0.0684 + 0.33 1VT7 + 
0.04257", h-i ' is the true electron kinetic energy in 
MeV. The energy scale uncertainty is 1.2%. 

The primary backgrounds to the NC signal are due to 
low levels of uranium and thorium decay chain daughters 
i' 2l "Bi and 208 T1) in the detector materials. These activities 
generate free neutrons in the D 2 0, from deuteron photodis- 
rn i un Mi). t in 1 low energy Cherenkov events. Ex situ 
assays and in situ analysis of the, low energy (4-4.5 MeV) 
Cherenkov signal region provide independent uranium and 
thorium photodisintegration background measurements. 

Two ex situ assay techniques were employed to de- 
temnii ■ • I in' "i ni'im n I ihonum in water. 
Radium ions were directly extracted from the water onto 
either MnO x or hydrous Ti oxide (HTiO) ion exchange 
media. Radon daughters in the U and Th chains were 
subsequently released, identified by a spectroscopy, or 
the radium was concentrated and the number of decay 
daughter fl-a , ,,in iden, _■- detai nut I I pi il as i • 
, i nl ii d approximately 400 tonnes of water through the 
extraction media. These techniques provide isotopic iden- 
tification of the decay daughters and contamination levels 
in the assayed water volumes, presented in Fig. 1(a). Secu- 
lar equilibrium in the U decay chain was broken by the 
ingress of long-lived (3.8 day half-life) 222 Rn in the ex- 
periment. Measurements of this background were made 
by periodically extracting and cryogenically concentrating 
22: Rn from water ciegassers. Radon from several tonne 
assays was subsequently counted in ZnS(Ag) scintillation 
cells [5J. The radon results are presented [as mass frac- 
tions in g(f/)/g(D 2 0)] in Fig. 1(b). 

Independent measurements of U and Th decay chains 
were made by analyzing Cherenkov light produced by the 
radioactive decays. The /3 and fi-y decays from the U 
and Th chains dominate the low energy monitoring win- 
dow. Events in this window monitor y rays that pro- 
duce photodisintegration in these chains (E 7 > 2.2 MeV). 
Cherenkov even nt I nhiu < • m from th I i tot 
center and e\ttacted from the neutrino jati et ptowde 
a time-integrated measure of these backgrounds over the 
same time period and within the fiducial volume of the 
i nrr ti a il i i i u I |. t i hi n - n and 

Bi events was obtained by analyzing the Cherenkov signal 
isotropy. TI decays always result in a (3 and a 2.614 MeV 
y, while in this energy window Bi decays are dominated 
011301-2 
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ium (b) hucsgi mines 
i cdiiccmrnlimisi in Ilk' I Ml deduced 
ii icclumpics. The MnO, and HTiO 



: Rn assay 

ninalion of Ihe backgrounds 
arc prcsciucd I'm i lii." period of this analysis on the LTtdiatk: 
side .ii Irjuies (.ii iiikI i hi. The righi limul side slum-, limc- 
ailcs'ialcd avciaecs includim- an additional snniplins' systematic 



in iJl>. LA - "■- v : i ■ i only :■ />. and pioduce. nil ;n CI nee. more 
anisotropic hil patterns. 

Results from the ex situ and in situ methods are 

Consistent v. till C.icll olllct II- s]|ov, 11 nil ilk- ■i i L'lll-ikl!kl 

side of Figs. 1(a) and 1(b). For the 232 Th chain, the 

Weighted mean (including additional -, 1 i I • I p I i M 12 ^y^u-niii1ic 
nnccrlainlv ! ot' tlto two determinations was used for the 
analysis. Ttle :,h U chain activity is dominated hy Rn 
iueiess v. bich is liidily time dependent Thcrefoie the 
in \:iu dclerminniion was used tor this activity as it pro- 
vides thf appropnalc lime ». eiglning. The average rale ol 
background neutron production from auto, ilies in the [}..() 
region is ] .0 ± 0.2 neutrons per day, leading to 44_i] 
delected background events. The proditclion rate from 
external activities is I..* J;,' neutrons per day which leial--. 
to 27 ± 8 background events sinee lire neutron eapltire 
cliiciency is reduced tor neutrons born near the heavy 
vcnSei houndnrv 'Ilk- lolal phoiodismlcgvatioii h:ickgi<uind 
corresponds lo approvimalelv 12',-J of ihe number of NC 
neutrons predicted hv [lie standard sola; model from S B 



sout'ees of U and Tli dcplo;.. ,-d dnouchoui die detector vol 
mile laid h\ Monte Carlo calculations. Prohabilitv den 
sit) fit net ions Ipdls) in rceonsii acted u-rle-x radios derived 
limn I' and I'll cakhiaiion d.a.r -..,,,-n. iim.-J in ,V.e i ■ n : ._ 
the iiuruhci of hnckeiomid Oicicukov events bom e\tcr 
nal regions which either entered or misreoniisiiitcie-d into 
ilk- hdiicial volume. ( hcrenkuv event backgrounds from 
acliv ities in the D;0 were evaluated with Monte Carlo 
calculations. 

Table I shows the number of photodisinlegrnimn and 
Cherenkov background eveni-- i including syslemaiic im- 
eenaititie.s) due to aelivity in ihe D.-O I internal region!, 
acrylic vessel l.-lVi. ICO lexierual region), and PMT ar- 
ray. Other sources of free neutrons in the I) : C) region are 
cosmic ray events and atmospheric neutrinos. To reduce 
tltcse backgrounds, an additional iiculron background cut 
imposed a 25l> an -.lead lien. ;ia sof'vi ;uci follow ing even 
evens in wined ihe iota! uniabci ot'l'MTs e. Iiich I'egisicicd 
a hit was greater than 60. The number of remaining \( ' 
ncuo-plieri.. ncmriiio event -. aiul luieketinirid eveni-- ec-ier 
ak-d hy -ub ("lieieukov lines] mid unions is csiimated to be 
small, as shown in Table I. 

The data recorded during Ike pure I'M') detector phase 
are show n in lie. J. Hies, dala haw hec:i an,;.- ,-cd leia; 
i lie same d;.i;- .-, -,u lio-. dcsei lis.'d in . -. ■. i : I ■ ihe addition 
of Ihe new neutron background cut, sickling ~"Ps evciils. 
in the energy region selected for analysis, 5 lo 20 MeV. 
Figure 2( a ) shows the distribution of selected events in the 
cosine of the auelc hclv.ccu the ( lieieukov eveni i.ii recti on 
and the direction from the .Sun teosW,r;d for the analysis, 
tliiesbold ot /;.., -a Me\' and Inluciai -. olunie selection 
of Ii '-'- 550 cm, where R is the rccorisinkied event oaliiis. 
l-'ignre cihj shows ihe disii ihiuion ot events in ihe volunie- 
vveighted radial variable lK//f, w )\ where R A v = 600 cm 
is the ratlins of the acrylic vessel, i-'icure 2(e) shov\s the 
fciiielic cneigv specniim ol die selected cvcnls. 

In order lo lesi she anil liv p-othc-os. the- assumplkin that 
there are only elcclron itcmritios in the solar uciilrino 
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HO. 2 i colon, (ill Distribution of cos0 o for R -J. 55(1 nn. 
lii) Disiiihuiuiii ul' ilk' -. .dilute « cteliled :;kIi.i! '..iiuthk- 
Ui/R.n-)'. (c) Kiiielic enciYj.s tin /; ^ 55(1 cm. Alsn shown 
lire I Ik- Monte Carlo predictions fur CC, MS. and NT - bk-ed 
[iculfiiti i-sciils scaled Hi Mil- hi icsulls. and die isikiikucii 
spectrum of Cherenkov background (bkuJi events. '["Iv dashed 
lines icptcseiil Ilk" summed components, and Ihc iijuuK shnsv 
::. kr Ullcctlaulttcs. All distl iliUlioits arc I'll dents '.llti' 

r,, r =: 5 MeV. 



cos8 s , and (/sVA'.ss I', tlct ii dJ In ml Monte Carle citlcu 
latitnis Lx-nci'ulcd assuming tin flavor iraiisformalion and. 
[Ik- si am lard 'di speeiiid shape [6|. Background event 
pdl's arc included in [lie aind-.--.i- villi lixed amplitude-. 

ilclei: cd I') ilk- liaclejnmud calibi aiion Ihc eUcildcd 

ill;! >ii ill 1 1 ill likelihood llk'll'hiii used in Ilk- -ay n; 1 1 dfcillllpii 

Mlu.il yields 1967.7";:, 1 ,:! CC esents. 263.6.]$:;! ES events. 
and 576.5t4fw NC events [7]. where only statistical un- 
certainties ;in «iven. Systematic uncerlamlies (in fluxes 
dciiicd In leiicaime d;, -.i-jnal decomposition wnli pcr- 
nii'v.: i -ill's :.,-■. ■!'-.:'. i: ik.. ..'ilv ,..'i atai are shown 

in Table II. 

Normalized to die uueetuicd rale-, above the kinetic en- 
cies iluc-dnthj of 7 ..■■ ' 5 MeV. die lias of 'hi iioiiliinos 
measured nidi eaell reaction in .SNO, asMniiin;j die start 
dunl spcrlrum shape |d| is (all liuv.es aie piesenled in unils 
of I0 6 cnr 2 5-') 

s*cc° - 1.76*g;g|(stat)tg5|{sy*t} , 

«j6|g 0 = 2.39^(stat)*!i;j?( S ysO, 
^^° = 5.09!^(stat)+^( S yst}. 

I dee! n m Dili n ri nil cross sect inns are used in ea leu I ale all 

I I axes. The CC ami I-'.S results reported here ate ennsistenl 
with the earlier . SNO results [2 1 for 7" d - f s 6.75 MeV. The 
excess of the NC flux over the CC and ES fluxes implies 
neutrino flavor transformations. 

\ simple ehani-e n! ', unable- t.>e;u . I':ic oalu d reel Is 
into ck-clliili I i/j. :■ .mil uniiek'ilnci (c'',. : . I component |0| 

isiMtu)-!; 



4> e - 1.76* 0 



;;:;(syst). 

ll(syst). 



assuii'niii tlie standard "'li shape. Combining the stu- 
tisiieal ;tnd s\ sternal ie uneernmil k-s in i|iiailrature, t/> (l7 
is .i .41 1[[ft4, which is 5.3cr above zero, providing 
stroiis: evidence tor flavor transformation consistent 
.'. i i. in' ie used ktiii hi-, |ID. Il| \i.k.line die Super 
kaimnkaiide ES measuremenl of the 8B flux [12J 
#ff - 2.32 ± 0.03(stat)lK(syst) as an additional 
constraint, wc And </)„.- - 3.-13 '"£, which is 5.3(7 above; 
zero. Fismrc 3 shows the flux of nonclcclron lias or active 
ncnliiikis ss the litis ot' elcetinri iieuli inns deduced from 
the SNO data. The three hands represent the one standard 
deviation measurements of the CC, ES, and NC rates. 
The error ellipses represem the fiX'J, 95*., and 99% joint 
probability contours for <£,, and i^ T . 

lie'-, us', iiej ill,' ■. 1 1 1 1 , 1 1 ; . 1 1 ! I that idr-ohi ocm: i no enei ls 
speetniiti is iindtsloi led. the sienal ileeomposition is re- 
peated tisiny only the cosW,., and i.A'/A'.ivl iiifomuttinn. 
The lota] llux til" active S B neutrinos measured with the 
NC reaction is 

<t>!£° - 6.42:j$(stat): u: |( S ysf), 
which is in agreement with the shape constrained value 
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TABLE [[. Systematic on 


certainties on fluxes. The experimental uncertainly for ES (not shown) is 


-4.8, +5.0 percent. 


Source 


CC uncertainty NC uncertainty 
(percent) (percent) 


<^ M , uncertainty 
(percent) 



Energy scale" 
Energy resolution" 
Energy nonlinearily" 
Vertex resolution' 1 
Vertex accuracy 
Angular resolution 

External source pd 
D02 Cherenkov" 
H02 Cherenkov 
AV Cherenkov 
PMT Chercnkov" 
Neutron capture 
Cui acceptance 
Experimental unccriLiintv 
Cross section [8] 



-4.(1, + 3.6 
-0.2, +0.4 
-8.5. +9.1 



-0.3, +0.3 
-2.0, +2.2 

±1.4 
-3.7, + 1.7 
-0.2, +0.6 
-0.3, +0.3 
-3.0, +2.2 
-5.8. +5.2 
-0.2, +0.4 
-13.2, + 14.1 



"Denotes CC vs NC at 



In summary, the results presented here are the first di 
reel measurement <>!' the total flux of active "hi neutrinos 
arming (mm ilic Sun and proiidc strong cwdcitcc lor ncu- 
[iiiii il;i\or transformation The CC ami LS reaction rules 
are consistent with the earlier results |2| and with the NC 
reaction rate under the hypothesis o( llavor transformation. 
The total ilu\ of Ml iieotiiuos measured wiili the NC reac- 
tion is in agreement with the SSM prediction. 
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FIG. 3 (color). Flux of" a B solar neutrinos which are /a or t 

ilavor vs Mux ol clcclro]: lie; os deduced Iniin Ihe Ihrcc ncu 

umo icacliims in SNO. Tile diagonal hands short the total ; 'H 
Mux as predicted In ihc SSM | I !| oi.isaol lincsi and lh,,i una 
su.vd rtiih the NC react ion in SNO (solid hand). The inter- 
cepts of these hands with the axes represent the — I o- errors, 
the hands intcrscci at the lit values lor </,, and ib t ... indicating 
til, i! die combined litis ic-illls iire ^insistent iMli- ilcuoine lienor 
: inis :■ ■ i:io-i j,-ii! : 1 1 1 - ■ mi di-ant i i w K ncin.rino eucig;. 
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1.4 Me\ 1 i Hi ntexl 



The primary goal of the Kamioka Liquid Scintil- KamLAND occupies the site of the earlier Kamio- 

lator Anti-Neutrino Detector (KamLAND) [1] is a kande [6], under 2700 m.w.e. of rock resulting in 0.34 Hz 

search for the oscillation of P/s emitted from dis- of cosmic-ray muons in the detector. Shown in Fig. 1, 

tant power reactors. The long baseline, typically 180 km, the neutrino detector/target is 1 kton of ultrapure LS 

enables KamLAND to address the oscillation solution contained in a 13-m-diameter spherical balloon made of 

[2,3] of the "solar neutrino problem" [4] with j>/s 135-^m-thick transparent nylon/EVOH (ethylene vinyl 

under laboratory conditions. The inverse /3-deeay reac- alcohol copolymer) composite film. A network of Kevlar 

tion, v e + p — > e + + n is used to detect i> e 's in liquid ropes supports and constrains the balloon. The LS is 80% 

>>miIIm i 1 <| r | P.i mi' i ih ili and the de- dodecane, 20% pseudocumene (1,2,4-trimethylbenzene), 

layed 2.2 MeV -y-ray from neutron capture on a proton is a and 1.52 g/liter of PPO (2,5-diphenyloxazole) as a fluor. 

powerful tool for reducing background. This Letter A buffer of dodecane and isoparaffin oils between the 

presents first results from an analysis of 162 ton • yr balloon and an 18-m-diameter spherical stainless-steel 

(145.1 d) of the reactor v e data. containment vessel shields the LS from external radiation. 
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Schematic diagram of I he KamLAND detector. 



Din ie : ill' yyjiei eslrisction mill nilrogen -.nipping |7| 
pin died Uio LS and buffer oih HO). Tin' buffer oil density 
is 0.04'.* lower than the LS. A 187'J phcinmiiilupl i L -i- mho 
array. mounted on the containment vessel, completes the 
inner detector (ID). There are 1.125 newly developed fast 
1 7- inch -diameter photomultipber lubes (I'M "Is I am! 554 
older Kamiokande :i)-ineli I'M Is |S|. I he total photo- 
cathode coverage is .14*/; but only the 17-inch PMTs with 
22<* coverage are used for the present analysis. A 3-mm- 
Ihick acrylic barrier al 16.6-m dianieler reiluees radon 
from PMT glass in the LS. The containment vessel is 
surrounded by a 3.2 klon water-Chercn kov detector with 
225 21 1- inch PMTs. This outer detector (OD) absorbs y 
rays ami neutrons from surrounding rock and acts as a tag 
for cosmic-ray unions. The primary ID I rigger threshold 
is 200 PMT iiits. corresponding to about 0.7 MeV. The 
threshold goes to 120 hits for 1 msec after a primary 
(rigger. The OD trigger threshold corresponds to > 99% 
lagging efficiency. 

Energy response in the 0.5 to 7.5 MeV range is cali- 
brated w ith " K Gc. (,s Zn, "to, and Am-Be y-rny sources 
deployed at various positions along the vertical axis. 
Delected energy is obtained from the number of observed 
pi loiuclcc lions ((i.e.) after correct ions for gain variation, 
solid angle, density of PMTs. shadowing by suspension 
ropes, ami transparencies of the I.S and BO. figure 2(a) 
shows the fractional deviation of the reconstructed ener- 
gies from the known source energies. The ,,s Ge and ''"Co 
sources emil two coincident y cays and are plotted al an 
a\crage energy in big. 2(a). The observed energy resolu- 
tion is ~7.5%A/£(MeV), 

The energy scale is augmented from studies of the 
radiation from JI, K and ™T1 and Bi-Po contaminants, 
as well as l2 B- and '-N-spallation products, and y rays 
from neutron capture on protons and 12 C. The recoil 
structed energy varies by less than (LV,i within a 10-m- 
diameler volume except for 1.6* variations near the 
chi iimey The energy scale is stable to 0.6*"/; dining the 
run. Corrections lor quenching and ("licrcnkin light pro- 
duction are included, and contribute to the systematic 
error in Fig. 2(a). The estimated systematic error in the 



FIG. 2. (a) The liaciional difference of die rcconsirucicil 
average energies and known source y energies. The dashed 
lines slum- the adopted systematic error, (h) The H' [ vertex 
disiri billion of 2.2 MeV neutron capture y's. The level of 

uiu form n> oyer die lidueial '.iiliiiiie is useil in i he esi inline of 
I he fiducial volume uncertainly. 



energy is l.') r ,f al our 2.6 MeV analysis (Itre.shold giving a 
2.11 uncertainty in the rate above threshold. 

Event locations are reconstructed from the timing of 
PMT hits After energy-dependent radial adjustments, I he 
known source positions are reconstructed to ~5 cm; the 
typical position resolution is ~25 cm. Vertex reconstruc- 
tion performance throughout die i.S volume is vciilied by 
rcpioducing I lie iiiiifonii disd ibiuioii of 2 2 MeV capsule 
y's from spallation neutrons, as shown in big, 2(b). 

The data presented in this Letter were colic el ed from 
March 4 through October 6. 2002. We obtained 370 X 10" 
events in 145. 1 d of live lime al an average triggei rale <>l 
= 30 Hz. Events with less than 10000 p.e. (-30 MeV) 
and no prompt OD lag are "reactor- i>,. candidates"; more 
energetic events are "union candidates" 

The selection cuts for v t events are the following: 
(ii fiducial volume [R < 5 m), (ii) time correla- 
tion (0.5^.sec<Ar<660/isec), (iii) vertex corre- 
lation (A/f<1.6m), (iv) delayed energy 
(1 .8 MeV< ■ E Mj> <26 MeV). and (v) a reqiiiiciiiciit 
that the delayed' vertex position be more than L2 m 
from Ihe central vertical axis to eliminate background 
from LS iiioiiiloring thermometers. The oveiall cflicicney 
for 1 be evenls from criteria (ii i-(vi inehnliti" Ihe effeel of 
(i) on the delayed vertex is (78.3 ± 1.6)%. 

Including annihilation, the delected energy tor posi- 
trons is the kinetic energy plus twice the resi energy; 
thus on the average e* from v e events yield 
£ P rom P i - E ,., ~ E„ - 0.8 MeV, where E„ is the average 

recoil energy of I fie neutron. Ant incut linos from :is U and 
2il Ta in the Earth, "geonetitrinos" (P g «,) can produce 
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in lib £ p ,„ ril( "IV Model la in Ref. [91 

predicts about 9 P ec0 events in our data set. However, 
the abundances and distributions of U and Th are not 
well known. We employ (vi) a prompt energy cut, 
Eymmp > 2.6 MeV, to avoid ambiguity in the present 
analysis 

The fiducial volume is estimated using the expected 
uniform distribution of spallation-product neutron- 
capture events shown in Fig. 2(b). The ratio of events in 
the fiducial volume to the total volume agrees with the 
geometric fiducial fraction to within 4.1%. This method is 
also used for higher energy events from l2 N, l2 B /?'s 
following muon spallation; the agreement is within 
3.5%. Accounting for the 2.1% uncertainty in the total 
LS mass, we estimate a 4.6% uncertainty in the fiducial 
volume. The LS density is 0.780 g/cm 3 at 1 1.5 °C; the 
expected hydrogen-to-carbon ratio of 1.97 was verified 
i I ,i nt il mil ii ' ill p fi ravity i 

measured to 0.01% precision and we assign an additional 
0.1% error from the uncertainty in the temperate The 
408 ton fiducial mass thus contains 3.46 X 10 31 free 

The trigger efficiency was determined to be 99.98% 
with LED light sources. The combined efficiency of the 
lecti j n H i and event reconstruction 

was studied using time distributions of uncorrelated 
events from calibration y sources. We find that this com- 
bined efficiency is better than 99.98%. The vertex fitter 
yields > 99.9% efficiency within 2 m of known source 
positions. With calibrated 6;> Co and 65 Zn sources, the 
overall efficiency was checked to the 3% source-strength 
uncertainties. The detection efficiency for delayed events 
from the Am-Be source (4.4 MeV prompt y and 2.2 MeV 
delayed neutron capture y within 1.6 in) was verified to 
1% certainty. 

Studies of Bi-Po sequential decays indicate that 
the effective equilibrium concentrations of ''II and 
232 Th in the LS are (3.5 ±0.5) X 10" l8 g/g and 
(5.2 ± 0.8) X 10~ l7 g/g, respectively. The observed back- 
ground energy spectrum indicates that 40 K. contamination 
is less than 2.7 X 10 _l6 g/g. The extremely low level of U 
and Th contamination in the LS provides an optimistic 
prospect for future solar neutrino experiments with 
KamLAND. The flat accidental background, observed 
in a delayed time window of 0.020-20 sec, is 0.0086 ± 
0.0005 events for the present data set. 

The most serious source of external y rays from 2M T1 
{E y £ 3 MeV) is strongly suppressed by the fiducial 
volume cut (i). At higher energies, the background is 
dominated by spallation products from energetic muons. 
We observe -3 000 neutron events/day /kton. We also ex- 
pect ~ 1 300 events/day /kton [101 for various unstable 

Single neutrons are easily suppressed with a 2-msee 
veto following a muon. Care is required to avoid neutrons 
which mimic the i> e delayed coincidence signal. Most 



external fast neutrons are produced by muons which 
pass through both the OD and the surrounding rock. 
This background is studied by detecting delayed coinci- 
dence events tagged with a muon detected by only the 
OD. As expected, events concentrate near the balloon 
edge. The background in the fiducial volume is estimated 
by extrapolating the distribution of vertex positions and 
accounting for the 92% OD reconstruction efficiency. The 
number of background events due to neutrons from the 
surrounding rock is estimated from the OD-tagged data 
scaled by the relative neutron production and the shield- 
ing factor of the relevant materials. The estimated total 
iii i in i > i i. r i >ur. i I ^s than 0.5 events in the 

Most radioactive spallation products simply beta 

decay, and are effectively suppressed by requiring a de- 
layed neutron. Delayed neutron emitters such as 
8 He (7~ l/2 = 119 msec) and 9 Li (178 msec) are eliminated 
by two time/geometry cms: (a) a 2-sec veto in the entire 
fiducial volume following a "showering muon" (more 
than 10 6 p.e., ~3 GeV, extra energy deposition), (b) for 
other muons, delayed events within 2 sec and 3 m of the 
muon track are rejected. The cut efficiency is estimated 
from the observed correlation of spallation neutrons with 
muon tracks. The remaining 8 He and 9 Li background is 
estimated to be 0.94 ± 0.85. The dead time from spalla- 
tion cuts is II 4%. This is checked by constructing the 
time distribution of i he events following a detected muon 
to separate the short-lived spallation-produced activities 
from v c candidates. The uncorrelated v e distribution has 
a time constant of {/R^ = 3 sec, where R^ is the muon 
rate. Spallation products all have a shorter time constant 
(~ 0.2 sec). The two selected method reel cu 

racy. As shown in Table I, the total number of expected 
background events is 1 ± 1, where the fast neutron con- 
tribution is included in the error estimate. 

Instantaneous thermal power, burnup, and fuel ex- 
change record.-, for all commercial Japanese power reac- 
tors are provided by the power companies. The thermal 
power generation is checked with the independent records 
of electric power generation. The fission rate for each 
fissile isotope is calculated as a function of time and the 
systematic uncertainly in the v, flux is 1%. Averaged over 
live time, the relative fission yields from fuel components 
are 235 U: 238 U: 239 Pu: 24l Pu = 0.568 : 0.078 ; 0.297 ; 
0.057. The v e spectrum per fission with a 2.5% error 
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Estimated systematic 



Tom I LS mass 



Reactor power 
Fuel composition 

v spectra 111] 
Cross section [ 14) 



are taken from 111]. This, neutrino spectrum has been 
tested to a few- percent with .short-baseline reactor P t . 
experiments |5.12|. The linilc lifetimes of lission prod- 
ucts introduce a 0.28% uncertainty to the t>, flux. The 
contribution from Korean reactors is estimated to be 
(2,46 ± 0.25)% based on reported electric power gen- 
eration. The rest of the World's reactors contribute 
(0.70 ■ Hjji'.f from an estimate using reactor spccilica- 
[inns from the Intel national Nuclear Sufctx Center |I3|. 
In I he absence of r, disappearance [he expected number 
of !',. events is Sft.N 5.6; [lie swematic error eonirihu- 
tions are listed in Table II. 

Theanlineutiinosat Kami. AND ate provided by many 
nuclear reactors h[it the llux is actually dominated by a 
few powerful reactors al an average distance of ~ 180 km. 
More titan 1VA of the flux is from 26 reactors between 
1 38-214 km awiiy. Otic close reactor at SS km contributes 
6.7*; other reactors are more than 295 km away. The 
relative!; narrow band of distances allows KamLAND to 
be sensitive m spectral distortions for certain oscillation 
parameters. 

Figure 3 shows the energv distribution of delayed co- 
incidence events with no energy cuts. A well -separated 
cluster of 2.2 MeV capture y's is evident. One observed 
event with delayed energy around 3 MeV and prompt 
euetg; ol about v I MeV inol shown in i-'iy. 3 1 is consistent 
with the expected new run radiative capture rate on l2 C. 



dc laved energy window 



;.ft.V:\; »A'.*;* : s.- *■ ■ ■" 



PIG. .1 u 



Prompt Energy (MeV) 



color). Distribution of r>, candidates after tiducial 
time, vertex cor re I a i ion, and spallation cuts arc ap- 
plied. For v t events the prompt energy N alliihiilcd to positrons 
and the delayed energy In neutron capture. Invents uiihin the 
horizontal line- hiackclmg die delaved energv el 2.2 MeV are 
lal neutron capture on protons. 
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The observed space-time correlation of the prompt and 

delayed events agrees with expectations, and lite mea- 
sured capture time of INK : 23 pscc is consistent wilti 
jtiedietions for LS. After applying all the prompt and 
delayed energy cuts, 54 events remain. Accounting for 
I Kick gn. mnd even! Ilk prohneilMv ol a ihiciunlnvn I rule 
N6.K expected is <1).05<S b> Poisson statistics. The ratio 
of observed reactor r, events to expected in the absence 
of neutrino disappearance is 



■*n. : 



0.611 ±0.085(slat)±0.041(syst). 

Figure 4 shows the ratio of measured to expected llux for 
KamLAND as well as previous reactor experiments as a 
function of the average distance from the source. 

The expected prompt positron spectrum with no o, di- 
lations and the best fit with reduced x 1 = °- 31 for 8 
degrees- of freedom for two-flavor neutrino oscilla- 
tions above i he 2.6 MeV threshold are shown in Fig. 5. 
A clear deficit of events is evident At the 93% C.L. 
the data are consistent with a distorted spectrum shape 
expected I mm neutrino oscillations, but a scaled no- 
oscillation shape is also consistent at 53% C.L as deter- 
mined by Monte Carlo. 

The neutrino oscillation parameter i eg ion for two- 
neutrino mixing i-, shown in Fig. 6. The dark shaded 
area is the MSW-LMA [19] region at 95% C.L derived 
from |16|. The shaded region outside Ihe solid line is 
excluded at 95% C.L from the rale analysis with 
r s 3.84 and 




irr io 5 io 4 

Distance to Reader ins! 

IHi. 4 ( colon. The ratio of measure J lo expected f. llux 
from reactor experiments [151. The solid circle is the 

Kami. AND Vsnii |i!r.|ual ,n a Hi. \ -weighted average dhiuncc 
of -180 km. The shaded iceion indicates the range of llux 
predictions corresponding Io ihe'J.S'-i CI.. I.HA rcg.ion from a 
global .uialvsis ol the solar iviannu d..il..i Id] lhe ilollcii 
curve, sin'2W - (1X33 and Am- = 5.5 X 10 * eV- [ I6|. is rep- 
resentative ol a best-iii l.MA prediction and lhe dashed curve is 
expected for no oscillations. 
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I I Rate excluded 

Kate+Shape allowed 
■i LMA 
■■ Palo Verde excluded 

Chooz excluded 



Prompt Energy (MeV) 

FlO. 5 (color). Upper panel: Hxpectetl reactor F>, energy 
spectrum along with i-,,.„ (model la of [')]i uml background. 
Lower panel: Lncrgy spccltumid ihe observed prompi Perils 
i m>I id circles wiih ciitu bars). along with I Ik- expected nn 
oscillation speclmni l upper liisloeiain. nilh !:.., anil back- 
ground shown) and best lit I lower histogram) including neu- 
trino used lal ions The shaded bund indicates die systematic 
error in the best-lit spectrum. The vertical dallied line corre- 
sponds i" i he a rial;. -is threshold in 2.6 MeV 



2 [0.611 - R(sm 2 28, Am 2 }] 1 
X' 0.085 2 + 0.041 2 

Here. Wsu) 2 2f>, dm-') is the expected ratio with the oscil- 
lation parameters. 

The final eveni sample is evaluated using i 
likelihood meihud to obtain the optimum set of i 
lion parameters with the following x~ definition: 

- 2 logZ. sllapc ( S in 2 20. A,* 2 , H ml ^ «„ 



/., Ju|v isilic likelihood I unction lot the spectrum includ- 
ing experimental distortions. rV Bfil .-2 are the estimated 
9 Li and 8 He backgrounds and «,._., are parameters to 
account for ihe spectral effects of energy scale uncer- 
tainty, linile resolution, v f spectrum uncertainty, and 
fiducial volume systematic error, respectively. Pa- 
rameters me varied to mimmt/c Ihe f : al each [>■<"' "f 
[im : .sin : (9] with a bound from Aicv^BGi-i) and 
V.'i, „,,,.„! o i :>. I I)-' best lit to the data in t!ie pie. Meal 
region yields siir2fl = 1.0 and Am 3 = 6.9 x [Q~ s eV 2 
while the global mini mum occurs flight ly mil side of the 
physical region at sin 2 20 = 1.01 with the same Am 2 . 
These numbers can be compared to the best lit LMA 



IKi. (i (colon, bxehutcil regions ot neutrino oscillation pa 
ramciers for ihe rale analysis and allowed regions lor Ihe 
..-■.- I'll,-, rule ami shape analysis Horn Kami. AM) at 'i.i'; 
('.[.. At the top aie die OS'.; C'.L excluded legion from ( 'I IOO/ 

.. I' . '-.,;. ■ , -,i: ies;-.,-,: . ..- -. i . •';.- 

(.'.!.. allowed region of Ihe large mi sing angle it.M.Al solution 
of solar neutrino experiments 1 16! is also shown. The solid 
circle slums the best lil to the KamLANI) data in Ihe physical 
region: siirlfl = 1.0 and Am 3 = 6.9 X 10" ! eV 2 . All regions 
look identical under II ~ (ir/2 - HI except loi the LMA i eg ion 
from solar neulrino experiments. 



values of sin 2 20 = O.83 and Am 2 = 5.5 X IfT 5 eV 2 
from [16]. The 95','i C.L. allowed regions from the spec- 
It urn shape analysis lor A,r = 5.99 and two parameters 
are shown in Hg. 6. Ihe allowed regions displayed lor 
KamLAND correspond to 0< 0 < f consistent witli 
the solar LMA solution, while the allowed regions in 
J < 8 < f are the same [20 1 but do not include the solar 
solution. 

The results from a spectral shape analysis with a 
0.9 MeV threshold are consistent with the above result. 
In this low-energy analysis, the measured i> sat fluxes are 
tree parameiers. The numbers of r, L ,, events lor ihe besi fil 
are lour for 2!S U anil five for : ' : Th. which corresponds to 
-40 TW radiogenic heat generation according to model 
la in |9|. However, for the same model, r, v ., production 
powers from 0 to 110 TW are still allowed at 95% C.L. 
with the same oscillation parameters. 

If three neutrino general ions are considered, the v t , 
sum tal probability depends on two mixing angles f.) tl 
and r?|,. in ihe region close to the best lit KamLAND 
solution lire survival probability is, to a very good ap- 
proximation, given by 



P(P e - j> c ) a 



i 1 - sin 2 2f?, 2 



2 ±,„y. i 



2 from the I wo- flavor analysis above. 
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The CHOOZ experiment [171 established an upper limit 
, „ 2(9 0.15 i (9 £0.92. Our U - .11 ., ill 

corresponds approximately to 0.86 < sin 2 20, 2 < 1.0. 

In summary, KamLAND demonstrated reactor v e 
disappearance at long baselines and high confidence level 
t time. One expects a negligible 
from the SMA, LOW, and VAC 
is, and the LMA region is the only 
solution consistent with the Kam- 
ng CPT invariance. The allowed 
strained by KamLAND. Future 
ti improved statistical pre- 
ed systematic errors will provide preci- 



(99.95%) for ti 



LMA 



KamLAND m 
cision and reduc 
sion determinatii 
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Epilogue 



Six quarks, six leptons, together with the gluons of QCD and the photon and weak bosons, 
are enough to describe the tangible world and more, with remarkable economy. Only the 
Higgs boson is missing among the ingredients of the canonical Standard Model. And yet 
we know we are missing much more than this. The last ten years of cosmological obser- 
vations have established that the ordinary matter of quarks and leptons accounts for just 
5% of the energy density of the Universe, that another 23% is "dark matter," outside the 
Standard Model, and 72% of the energy density isn't due to matter at all. Moreover, we 
can't answer the most basic question of all: why is there something rather than nothing? 
Why didn't all the matter created in the Big Bang ultimately annihilate, particle against 
antiparticle? Andrei Sakharov explained that CP violation must be part of the answer, but 
we know it isn't just the CP violation of the CKM matrix, for that wouldn't account for the 
amount of matter that remains. On the other hand, the strong interactions might have been 
CP violating but aren't. Why not? 

These questions are pressed upon us by facts and demand answers. Other questions arise 
more from aesthetics: Are the strong and electroweak forces themselves unified? What 
about gravity? Are there more forces still to be discovered? Why are there three generations 
of quarks and leptons? Even more audaciously, why are there three spatial dimensions, or 
perhaps, are there more than three spatial dimensions? 

These are questions of physics, not metaphysics, because there are experiments to 
address them. At CERN, the LEP tunnel is filled with 8-T magnets to constrain counter- 
rotating beams of 7-TeV protons. The gargantuan ATLAS and CMS detectors, the 
descendants of UA-1, UA-2, CDF, and DO, are there to pick out the 100 or so most 
interesting events of the 10 9 that will be produced each second. At this energy, either the 
Higgs boson or some surrogate must make its appearance. Supersymmetry would provide 
a replica of each known particle, with its spin offset by half a unit. Among these could be 
the particle that makes up dark matter. 

Particle physics, which has its origins in studies of cosmic rays and nuclear decays, is 
returning to these phenomena to answer basic questions. Dark matter must be a form of 
cosmic rays and might be detected through collisions with ordinary matter if only all the 
extraneous backgrounds could be excluded by going deep underground with supersensitive 
detectors. The absence of CP violation in the strong interactions can be explained at the 

544 
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cost of introducing an axion, a feebly interacting particle a bit like a completely stable 
neutral pion. The axion might itself be the dark matter and could be detected by converting 
it to a photon in a resonant cavity. 

The CP violation that accounts for the baryon-antibaryon asymmetry might reside in 
very heavy neutrinos, which are beyond our reach. Still, we can seek circumstantial evi- 
dence by looking for CP violation in the light neutrinos, whose mixing is only partially 
understood. We don't know yet how much of the electron-neutrino resides in the third 
neutrino mass eigenstate, the one whose mass is far from that of the other two. All CP 
violating effects in neutrinos are proportional to this amplitude, sin #13. Experiments both 
with accelerators and nuclear reactors are underway to measure this small quantity. 

Perhaps words borrowed from Winston Churchill best describe Dark Energy "a riddle 
wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma." It dominates the energy budget of the Universe 
but it isn't matter at all. About its properties we only know one thing: its pressure is nearly 
the negative of its energy. Einstein's abandoned Cosmological Constant, A, fits the bill, for 
it gives p/p — — 1 exactly, but the value of A required is some 120 orders of magnitude 
larger than one would expect on dimensional grounds, showing that we really don't under- 
stand this at all. Alternatively, the Dark Energy might be something dynamical, not static. 
The expansion history of the Universe, gleaned from precision measurements of distant 
type la supernovae, from weak gravitational lensing of distant galaxies, and from correla- 
tions between the locations of galaxies extracted from hundreds of millions of redshifts, 
provide the best means of learning more about Dark Energy. The same measurements can 
check that the acceleration of the expansion of the Universe is not due to a failure of Gen- 
eral Relativity, but really due to Dark Energy. 

Some of the questions before particle physics have puzzled people for millennia. What 
is the world, the Universe, made of? How did it start? How will it end? Others - like why is 
there any matter at all - require both understanding and imagination even to pose. What 
is remarkable and thrilling is that we can expect to learn something about these formerly 
metaphysical questions by doing real experiments. 
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